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PREFACE. 

An  edition  of  Keating's  p o\\&y  pe^r^,  with  translation  and 
notes,  was  undertaken  for  the  Irish  Texts  Society  some  ten 
years  ago,  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  David  Comyn  ;  and  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  1902.  Mr.  Comyn,  however,  while 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  second  volume,  was  over- 
taken by  a  serious  illness,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  abandon  the  undertaking.  In  February,  1907,  the  present 
editor  reluctantly  undertook  the  completion  of  the  work,  as 
far  as  text  and  translation  are  concerned.  Mr.  Comyn's  plan 
included  a  supplementary  volume  of  notes  ;  and  in  the  two 
volumes  now  issued,  the  lines  of  the  text  are  numbered  con- 
tinuously, and  thus  a  system  of  reference  is  secured  for  the 
purpose  of  future  annotation.  The  plan  of  the  work  and  the 
size  to  which  these  volumes  have  grown  made  the  insertion 
of  notes  other  than  textual  ones  impracticable.  The  reasons 
which  induced  the  editor  to  follow  a  text  differing  consider- 
ably in  style  from  that  mainly  used  by  Mr.  Comyn  are  given 
fully  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Comyn  contains  the  TDion- 
b^ott^c  or  Introduction,  together  with  a  portion  of  Book  L 
of  the  po|A^r*  fe&r-^  or  History,  that  portion  amounting  to 
almost  an  eighth  of  the  entire  fo^r*  pe&-p&.  The  first  of  the 
two  volumes  now  issued  gives  Book  I.  of  the  po-p><yp  pe^vp^  from 
the  point  at  which  Mr.  Comyn's  volume  left  off  to  the  end. 
The  second  volume  gives  the  whole  of  Book  II.  Thus  the 
present  volumes  contain  rather  more  than  seven-eighths  of 
the  entire  pojA&r-  pe&ps,  excluding  the  Introduction.  There 
only  remain  the  Genealogies  and  Synchronisms,  which,  with 
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indices,  etc.,  must  find  a  place  in  the  volume  of  notes  without 
which  the  work  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete. 

These  volumes  are  issued  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  text 
they  contain  will  have  a  far  larger  circle  of  readers  than  they 
would  have  had  at  any  time  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
The  work,  too,  is  one  of  great  and  many-sided  interest.  It 
is  of  interest  to  the  historian,  the  antiquarian,  the  ethnologist, 
the  philologist,  the  litterateur.  In  some  of  the  byways  of  Irish 
history,  it  is  our  only  source  of  information.  It  is  a  store- 
house of  excellent  Irish  prose,  almost  modern  in  style  and 
language.  The  second  book,  which  is  contained  in  the  second 
of  the  volumes  now  issued,  giving  the  History  of  Ireland  from 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  Norman  Invasion,  is  as 
interesting  as  a  fairy  tale. 

The  pofv&f  p^ó.  was  finished  probably  in  1633  or  1634 ; 
and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  it  appears  in 
print,  in  full,  for  the  first  time.  The  annotation  of  the  "poj^f 
pexvp, — a  work  scarcely  less  important  or  less  difficult  than 
the  annotation  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  " — will 
require  years  of  patient  labour  and  research.  Still  it  is  no 
inconsiderable  advantage  to  the  student  to  have  the  entire 
text  in  a  convenient  form  accompanied  by  a  translation,  and 
to  have,  moreover,  a  system  of  reference  which  will  facilitate 
the  work  of  research. 

The  editor  has  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  kindness  he 
received  from  authorities  and  assistants  while  using,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College,  the 
Royal  Irish-  Academy,  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Merchants' 
Quay,  and  the  King's  Inns,  as  well  as  the  National  Library. 
He  has,  moreover,  to  thank  his  friends  U/vó^  O  T)onnc/yo& 
and  ívir>e&j\'o  tl^  "po§Uit)is  for  help  given  in  reading  the 
proof-sheets. 

pxvonAis  ua  'otnnnín.. 

t)Aite  Aca  CtiAÚ,  beAÍlcAine,   1908. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  poyi&f  "peA/pfc  has  been  preserved  in  several  good 
manuscript  copies,  although  the  original  appears  to  have  been 
lost.  No  Irish  work  of  equal  extent  ever  became  so  popular. 
There  are  more  complete  copies  of  the  work  extant  than  of 
any  other  work  in  the  Irish  language  of  the  same  length. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  finished  in  1633  or  1634.  The 
former  date  is  mentioned  in  a  copy  in  the  Franciscan  Library, 
Merchants'  Quay,  and  the  same  date  is  given  elsewhere.  In 
the  second  book  a  collection  of  letters  made  by  Ussher  is 
quoted.  Now,  these  letters  were  published  in  1632.  Hence 
it  is  certain  that  the  work  was  not  finished  earlier  than,  say, 
the  close  of  that  year.  There  are  some  dozen  copies  of  the 
fofi&f  fe&f&  in  Dublin  alone  dating  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  these  probably  six  were  written  in  the  author's 
lifetime.  Of  the  two  excellent  manuscripts  in  the  Franciscan 
library  (Flf  F2),  one  (F2)  bears  dates  ranging  between  1638 
and  1652,  and  the  other,  though  undated,  is  at  least  equally 
early.  There  are  four  early  manuscript  copies  in  the  T.  C.  D. 
library.  Three  of  these  by  the  same  scribe  are  undated. 
To  one  of  them  (M2),  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  date  1645  nas 
been  assigned ;  and  the  others  are  probably  not  much  later. 
The  fourth  (D)  bears  date  1646.  A  copy,  now  imperfect, 
the  property  of  Rev.  Patrick  Power,  of  Waterford  (P),  was 
made  in  1647.  The  copy  in  the  King's  Inns'  library  (M3) 
bears  date  1657.  The  copy  in  the  Reeves'  Collection, 
R.  I.  A.,  is  dated  1641  for  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Other 
copies  in  the  same  library  bear  date  1666,  etc.  There  is 
an  imperfect  copy  of  Book    II.   in  the   same  library,  dated 
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1643.     A  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (Eg.  107)  was  finished 
in  1638. 

Though  some  good  copies  of  the  work  were  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still  a  rough  division 
might  be  made  between  the  copies  written  in  the  seventeenth 
and  in  the  later  centuries,  the  former  being  naturally  the  more 
reliable.  If,  then,  we  divide  the  copies  of  the  popi^-p  pe^-p^ 
broadly  into  early  and  late,  the  year  1700  will  form  a  good 
line  of  division  between  them.  But  there  is  another  division 
which  has  to  be  made  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  this  work. 
They  may  be  divided  into  copies  written  in  an  archaic  style, 
and  copies  written  in  a  more  modern  style.  If  we  take  a 
copy  of  each  of  these  classes  of  the  same  date  or  thereabouts, 
we  shall  find  the  matter  of  both  substantially  the  same, 
paragraph  for  paragraph,  and  the  words  mostly  the  same,  the 
language  having,  however,  got  an  archaic  setting  in  the  one, 
while  it  tends  towards  the  modern  in  the  other;  the  syn- 
tactical system,  too,  differs  somewhat  in  both  classes :  thus 
sometimes  the  passive  construction  of  the  one  corresponds  to 
the  active  of  the  other.  The  language  of  the  archaic  copies 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  elegant.  There  is  a  marked  effort  in 
them  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions  of  the  same  noun 
several  times  in  the  same  sentence.  There  is,  too,  an  effort 
made  to  use  a  more  precise  terminology.  Thus,  in  the 
modern  copies,  the  petty  prince  is  usually  called  -pi,  in  the 
archaic  copies  the  word  used  is  -pt&iú. 

The  phrase  §&b  piioj^cc  éi|Ae^nn,  which  is  used  of  the 
kings  so  often  in  the  modern  copies,  becomes  §^b  &n  fuge 
in  the  archaic  copies.  The  order  of  words,  and  even  the 
words  themselves,  are  so  different  in  the  same  sentence  in 
both  copies  that  to  supply  '  various  readings '  to  the  one  from 
the  other  would  amount  to  practically  printing  the  two 
versions.  On  the  whole,  greater  care  and  accuracy  are  dis- 
played in  the  verse  quotations,  and  in  the  forms  of  some 
proper  names,  and  in  the  inflections  of  nouns,  etc.,  in  the 
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archaic  copies  than  in  the  modern  ones.     The  verbal  forms 
are  a  shade  older  also.  \ 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  copies  does  not  arise  from  these  copies  having  been  made 
at  different  periods.  The  oldest  copies  we  have  are  modern  in 
style,  such  as  the  Franciscan  copies,  the  Reeves  copy,  M4,  M, 
Eg.  107,  etc.  Of  these  early  copies  so  many  exist  that  there 
cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  work  not  only 
existed,  but  was  widely  known  in  its  modern  form,  during  the 
author's  lifetime.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  state  that  all  the 
eighteenth-century  copies  are  modern  in  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  archaic  copies  must  have  existed  at  an  early  date. 
Indeed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  an  archaic  version 
existed  in  the  author's  lifetime.  Father  Power's  copy  is  dated 
1647 — that  is,  it  is  stated  in  the  manuscript,  in  a  later 
hand,  that  1647  was  its  date.  Keating  was  probably  still 
alive  in  that  year.  Only  four  archaic  copies  are  known  to 
me,  and  none  of  them  is  now  complete.  These  are  Mi,  T.C.D., 
a  copy  made  by  the  celebrated  scribe,  John  son  of  Torna 
O'Mulchonry ;  the  latter  portion  of  M2,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Michael  O'Clery ;  Father  Power's  copy  made  in 
1647  J  and  a  copy  (S)  in  the  Stowe  MS.  C.  IV.  1,  which,  like 
Father  Power's,  only  contains  portions  of  Book  I.  and  Book  II., 
the  T)íonb|\oll&c  being  lost.  The  Stowe  copy  is  undated, 
except  that  the  year  1696  is  to  be  found  in  the  marginal 
scribbling  ;  but  it  is  probably  earlier  than  1650.  O'Donovan 
speaks  highly  of  Mi  in  several  passages  of  his  works  ;  but,  as 
he  died  in  1 861,  he  could  not  have  seen  M2,  and  he  certainly 
never  draws  attention  to  the  difference  in  style  between  Mx 
and  the  other  copies  available  in  his  time.  O'Curry  speaks 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  both  Mi  and  M5  (he  could 
only  have  seen  M3  the  year  of  his  death),  and  states  that  they 
are  by  the  same  scribe,  and  are  probably  the  best  copies  ever 
made  of  the  work,  '  not  excepting  the  original';  but  never  does 
he  point  out  that,  though  covering  the  same  ground,  they 
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are  essentially  different.  Similarly,  neither  Mr.  Comyn  nor 
Dr.  Joyce,  nor  any  previous  writer  who  has  written  on 
Keating,  or  discussed  his  works,  or  edited  his  text,  has  pointed 
out  the  difference  in  style  that  is  to  be  found  between  the 
two  classes  of  MSS.  referred  to.  Dr.  Joyce's  version  of  the 
portion  of  Book  I.  he  has  published  is  in  the  archaic  style. 
Mr.  Comyn's  edition  of  the  T)ionbr\otL&c  and  a  portion  of 
Book  I.  is  in  the  same  style ;  Dr.  Joyce,  however,  adheres 
rigidly  to  all  the  archaic  word-forms  to  be  found  in  Mj  ; 
while  Mr.  Comyn  softens  down  and  modernizes  some  of 
them  when  the  modern  forms  are  to  be  found  in  other  copies 
of  the  work.     Haliday's  text  is  of  the  modern  type. 

The  question  now  arises,  How  came  these  two  classes  of 
copies  to  co-exist  in  the  lifetime,  or  close  to  the  lifetime, 
of  the  author  ?  The  first  consideration  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  these  versions  are  by  no  means  independent. 
One  must  have  been  derived  from  the  other.  The  same 
author  using  the  same  facts  could  not  have  written  both  as 
independent  works.  One  of'  these  versions  must  therefore 
have  been  derived  from  the  other  by  a  careful  writer,  whether 
that  writer  be  the  author  or  another.  Which  version,  then, 
was  the  original  ?  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  more  modern  version.  This  version  agrees  in  style 
and  language  with  Keating  s  other  works,  such  as  the  Urn 
bior\§&oice,  and  the  Cocaiji-Sci&ú  ^n  Air/r\inn.  The  style  of 
this  version  is  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  it  could  have  been  derived  from  any  pre- 
existing copy.  It  bears  on  the  face  evidence  of  a  first 
creation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand 
how  its  simple  language  could  have  been  dressed  up  some- 
what to  bring  it  into  line  with  what  was  regarded  as  the 
traditional  style  of  chroniclers.  Then  the  modern  version  is  the 
one  that  became  at  once  widely  known  and  frequently  copied 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  version  found  in  the  copies 
of  the   work  used  in   the   Franciscan   Library  of  Donegal 
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Convent,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Louvain  and  Rome.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  places  abroad. 
The  earliest  known  copies  are  in  the  modern  style,  and  a 
few  of  them  were  made  only  a  couple  of  years  after  the  work 
was  finished  ;  while  of  the  archaic  version  no  single  complete 
copy  is  known  to  me,  and  scarcely  could  a  complete  copy  be 
made  from  the  four  imperfect  copies  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  modern  version  was  the 
one  intended  by  the  author  for  general  use.  The  question 
arises,  Did  the  author  himself  produce  the  archaic  version  from 
the  modern  one  ?  It  seems  certain  that  the  archaic  version 
was  made  in  the  author's  lifetime.  The  date  1647  claimed  for 
P  brings  us  at  least  very  near  the  author's  lifetime,  if  not 
actually  to  it.  S  also  seems  a  very  early  copy,  though  its 
precise  date  cannot  be  determined.  Then  the  author's  name 
is  used  in  the  archaic  version,  just  as  in  the  modern ;  and  the 
few  passages  in  which  there  is  a  personal  note  are  given  with 
the  same  simplicity  and  directness.  It  is  improbable  that 
any  scribe  would  have  taken  on  himself  the  task  of  re- writing 
Keating's  book  in  a  more  archaic  form,  and  using  the  author's 
name  during  his  lifetime  without  his  express  consent.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a  scribe  of  repute  would 
transform  a  well-known  author's  work  after  his  death,  and 
affix  his  name  to  it.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  archaic  version  was  made  without  the  author's  knowledge 
and  consent.  We  must  infer,  then,  that  the  author  either 
made  the  adapted  version  himself  or  employed  a  scribe  to  do 
it  in  his  name.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  employed  a  first-class 
scribe  than  that  he  did  the  work  himself. 

The  earlier  copies  of  the  modern  version  that  have  come 
down  to  us  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
classification  being  based  on  orthographical  considerations. 
As  types  of  these  two  classes  we  may  take  M2  and  R.  In  M2 
the  orthography  is  on  the  whole  precise  ;  it  is  what  I  may  call 
full-dress— the  aspiration-points  and  the  accents  are  attended 
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to  with  reasonable  care,  and  the  contractions  are  but  few. 
The  orthography,  too,  inclines  to  the  modern.  Thus  we  only 
rarely  find  cc  for  5,  6  for  é&  or  en,  etc.  In  R,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  arc  numerous  contractions,  cc  is  used  for  5,  é  for  §a  or  en  ; 
aspiration-points  and  accents  are  used  irregularly.  Now  F1}  F2, 
though  very  careful  copies,  are  orthographically  akin  to  R(R, 
D,  and  H  write  y c,  while  Fb  F2  write  -p  5).  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  decided  kinship  between  M,  M1}  M2,  M3,  M4,  M,,  S 
in  orthography,  while  there  is  no  copy  of  the  archaic  version 
known  to  me  in  what  may  be  called  the  archaic  orthography. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  author  himself  used  the 
species  of  orthography  represented  by  R,  Fi,  F2,  etc.,  and  that 
the  more  precise  and  careful  system  of  spelling  in  M,  Mb  M2, 
M3,  M4,  M5,  S,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  scribes,  who  were  all  of  the 
O'Mulchonry  family.  Hence,  if  the  author  himself  made  the 
archaic  version,  it  is  likely  that  some  copy  or  portion  of  a 
copy  of  it  would  have  survived  in  the  archaic  orthography. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  likely  that  the  archaic  version  was 
produced  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  with  his  permission, 
and  probably  at  his  instance,  by  some  first-rate  scribe.  It 
was  certainly  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  It  seems  to 
have  been  made  as  a  concession  to  the  traditional  style  of  the 
scribes.  Thus  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  were  compiled 
by  contemporaries  of  Keating  ;  still  they  use  a  style  that  is,  in 
many  respects,  much  older  than  the  age  they  lived  in. 

Now,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  versions,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  archaic  version  is  superior  to 
the  modern,  inasmuch  as  it  avoids  unnecessary  repetitions 
of  words  and  phrases,  and  as  regards  precision  in  using 
certain  terms  ;  also  its  inflections  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
strongly  marked,  and  in  many  passages  a  more  precise  and 
accurate  idiom  is  used  ;  but  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  in 
those  passages  which  are  not  purely  a  chronicle  of  events, 
and  where  style  tells,  the  modern  version  is  superior.  It  is 
simple,  natural,  unaffected.     Indeed,  in  some  of  the  narrative 
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passages,  the  modern  version  exhibits  prose  of  no  mean 
order. 

Although  these  volumes  only  continue  the  pofi&f  pe&r*& 
from  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Comyn  left  off,  still  it  seemed 
better  to  give  the  modern  version  in  preference  to  the  archaic, 
as  the  former  represents  the  original  work  of  Keating,  and 
as  it  is  the  one  most  widely  known.  The  student  of  modern 
Irish  will  find  himself  more  at  home  with  this  version  than 
with  the  other.  Still  the  convenience  of  the  student  was  not 
the  motive  that  induced  the  editor  to  make  choice  of  this 
version.  It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Comyn,  though  in 
the  main  he  followed  M1}  still  supplied  the  gaps  in  it  from  M2, 
and  that  he  speaks  of  Mx  and  M2  as  if  they  were  one  source. 

In  selecting  the  MS.  to  follow  mainly  in  this  edition — 
as  there  are  several  good  MSS.  of  the  modern  type — I 
took  the  trouble  to  copy  out  passages  from  certain  good 
MSS.,  and  collate  them  with  others.  I  copied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  from  F2,  and  then,  by  collation,  brought  it 
into  harmony  with  M2,  and  discovered  in  the  process  that  the 
variations  in  the  text,  apart  from  differences  in  orthography, 
are  neither  serious  nor  important.  I  finally  decided  to  follow 
M2  altogether,  except  in  a  couple  of  short  sentences,  where  the 
variations  from  it  will  be  duly  noticed.  The  MS.  I  selected 
for  the  basis  of  my  text,  M2,  is  carefully  written  ;  it  tends 
towards  the  modern  in  orthography,  and  is  not  much  con- 
tracted. The  portion  at  the  end  which  is  wanting  in  M2  is 
supplied  from  M3,  having  been  all  first  copied  out  from  F2 
and  collated  with  Fi. 

Now,  as  to  the  relation  my  text  bears  to  its  sources,  a 
general  statement  of  the  case  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
detailed  various  readings,  which  are  only  orthographical  varia- 
tions. After  I  had  formed  my  text  from  M2,  with  the  aid  of 
the  others  I  have  been  referring  to,  I  lighted  on  a  passage  in 
the  preface  to  the  Globe  edition  of  Chaucer  which  expresses 
clearly  the  principles  on  which  I  endeavoured  to  construct 
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my  text.  This  passage  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  four 
editors  (Messrs.  Pollard,  Heath,  Liddel,  and  MacCormick) : 

"  We  have  endeavoured,"  they  say,  "  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
produce  texts  which  shall  offer  an  accurate  reflection  of  that 
MS.,  or  group  of  MSS.,  which  critical  investigation  has  shown 
to  be  the  best,  with  only  such  emendation  upon  the  evidence 
of  other  MSS.  as  appeared  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and 
with  the  utmost  parsimony  of  '  conjecture.'  .  .  . 

"  As  regards  spelling,  we  are  agreed  in  our  dislike  to  any 
attempt  at  a  uniform  orthography  determined  by  philological 
considerations.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  any 
such  attempt  must  come  perilously  near  that  '  putting  our 
own  crotchets  in  place  of  the  old  scribes'  habits'  which 
Mr.  Bradshaw  once  deprecated  in  editions  of  medieval 
Latin,  and  which  is  as  little  to  be  desired  as  it  is  difficult  to 
carry  out.  At  the  same  time,  every  manuscript  has  its  per- 
centage of  clerical  errors  or  unusually  repellent  forms  ;  and  to 
reproduce  these  in  a  popular  edition  would  be  in  the  former 
case  absurd,  in  the  latter  more  or  less  undesirable.  .  .  .  With 
our  common  belief  that  the  difficulties  raised  by  variations  of 
spelling  have  been  absurdly  exaggerated,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  how  the  balance  of  advantage  shifts  with  every 
change  of  manuscripts,  we  see  no  reason  to  regret  that,  while 
in  some  cases  a  few  uncouth  forms  have  been  left,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  understood  that  the  text  is  taken  with 
only  specified  alterations  from  a  given  manuscript,  in  other 
instances  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  do  more  to  conciliate 
the  eye  of  a  modern  reader." 

These  remarks  represent  fairly  my  attitude  towards  the 
MSS.  of  Keating  in  the  preparation  of  my  text,  making 
allowances  for  the  difference  in  age  and  some  other  differences 
between  Chaucer  and  Keating.  I  tried  to  ■  conciliate  the  eye 
of  the  modern  reader,'  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  fair 
representation  of  what  I  considered  to  be  the  best  MSS.,  noting 
every  emendation  from  the  other  MSS.  which  I  considered 
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necessary  or  desirable.  A  diplomatic  text  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  these  volumes  are  issued.  The  more 
the  orthography  is  brought  into  harmony  with  what  the  eye 
of  the  modern  reader  is  accustomed  to,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  earlier  forms  of  the  language  as  given  in  the  MSS.,  the 
better.  But  the  reader  and  the  student  of  the  language  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  exact  relation  that  exists  between 
the  text  he  is  reading  and  the  source  or  sources  whence  that 
text  is  derived.  Dr.  Joyce  published  a  small  portion  of  Book  I. 
of  the  pop^-p  "pe&rvs,  and  made  only  very  few  deviations  from 
the  MS.  (Mi).  I  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  following 
M2  in  the  text  of  these  volumes,  and  M3  towards  the  end 
where  M2  fails.  Now  I  shall  state  in  what  way  I  have  differed 
from  the  orthography  of  the  MSS. 

My  entire  prose  text  corresponds  word  for  word  with 
M2  (as  far  as  it  extends)  and  M3  where  M2  fails,  except  in 
a  few  short  sentences  to  be  noted  in  their  proper  places. 
There  are  a  few  slight  omissions  of  words  or  phrases  in  M2 — 
mere  scribal  errors.  These,  of  course,  I  made  good  ;  and  they 
will  be  noticed  in  due  course.  The  contractions  for  ^ur*, 
such  as  7,  etc.,  I  have  expanded  into  &~$uy  or  if,  according  as 
either  word  seemed  to  me  to  suit  the  sentence  better.  I  think 
the  usual  contractions  for  a^u-p  offensive  to  the  modern  eye 
in  printed  matter,  especially  when  they  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  Other  contractions— and  they  comparatively  few 
— are  silently  expanded.  Sc,  rpj  fc  are  written  throughout. 
Sc,  pp,  fc  are  the  spelling  used  in  D,  R,  and  H  (and  largely 
in  M4) — all  early  and  accurate  manuscripts.  I  have  used  e& 
for  10  in  short  non-accented  syllables  generally,  except  in  a 
few  proper  names.  Thus  Ci-pe^nn  for  e-ijnonn,  rnurrmcexvp  for 
muirmciors  etc.  In  M2,  the  1st  pi.  perf.  act.  usually  ends  in 
m&iji,  as  cui]Ae^rn^i]\  ;  but  in  several  early  copies,  the  form 
m-<yp  or  mop  is  used,  as  also  often  in  M2.  I  have  invariably 
written  m&r\.  I  have  written  5^e"óe^U  S^e-óe^tg,  etc., 
instead  of  S&oTóe&t,  5^01,oe^5>  etc.    The  latter  spelling  is 
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that  regularly  given  in  Mj  and  M2.  I  have  given  the  preposition 
as  1  instead  of  the  &  of  most  MSS.,  and  the  assertive  verb  i-p 
instead  of  &f  of  most  MSS.  I  have  written  6&  for  en  and  éu 
of  the  MSS.  The  MSS.  sometimes  write  é  in  a  few  words  like 
oitén.  In  such  cases  I  write  oite&n.  A  few  proper  names, 
however,  are  excepted.  In  these  é  is  retained,  as  it  is  also  in 
some  words  occurring  in  the  verse-quotations,  as  -oé^,  é^,  etc. 
For  cc,  where  it  means  eclipsis,  I  write  -oc ;  for  cc,  5c,  etc.  The 
MS.  aspirates  invariably  the  m  of  m^c  and  meic  in  a  pedigree — 
thus,  *oo  g&b  depict  iii&c  1|u&it  pÁix>  trieic  €h-|\e&irióin  fúog- 
&cc  ei-pe&nn.  This  aspiration  of  111  I  have  not  marked,  nor 
did  Mr.  Comyn  mark  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Mi  and  M2, 
also  in  M3,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  has  a  phonetic  basis. 

I  have  followed  M2,  M4,  M^etc,  in  marking  the  aspiration 
in  the  adjectival  part  of  a  proper  name  like  Con&U,  Ce&jAn&c 
in  the  genitive  after  a  word  like  m ac,  thus  rn&c  Con^itt 
Ce&|\n&i5,  etc.  In  such  cases  when  both  words  begin  with  y, 
aspiration  is  usually  unrecorded  ;  when  the  noun  begins  with 
a  vowel,  the  adjective  is  irregularly  aspirated.  I  have  put  the 
sineadhfada  on  the  preposition  té  throughout ;  Ml3  M2,  M3,  M5, 
S  generally  accent  it,  and  M4  invariably.  The  same  applies  to 
the  preposition  ]ie.  As  regards  *oÁ,  except  when  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  a  preposition  and  a  pronoun,  it  is  accented  in  text. 
The  forms  x>'&  and  *o'Á,  which  are  used  by  some  editors  for 
the  pronominal  compound,  are  not,  I  think,  calculated  to 
*  conciliate  the  modern  eye.'  I  dropped  the  accent  in  this 
case,  as  it  is  very  largely  dropped  in  MSS.  like  M!  and  M2. 
I  have  not  dared  to  discriminate  between  the  prepositions 
ve  and  -oo  in  form,  they  being  both  written  *oo  in  all  the  MSS. 
I  have  used  generally  Irish  letters  in  place-names,  such  as 
C&nce|Vbu|ne,  and  personal  names,  such  asConr>c&ncine,be,o&, 
which  are  in  some  MSS.  given  in  Roman  letters.  This  led  to 
the  aspiration  of  the  initial  letter  sometimes,  as  -oo  jiéip  be*o&, 
not  *oo  -pei-p  bex)&.  Words  likebco^,  etc.,  commonly  written 
in  Roman  characters,  I  do  not  accent.     Numerals  have  often 
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been  expanded  to  words,  but  in  general  accordance  with  the 
system  employed  in  other  passages  in  the  MS.  The  suffixes  y o 
and  ye  have  been  connected  by  a  hyphen  with  the  words  to 
which  they  are  added  ;  ye  is  written  in  preference  to  p,  which 
is  more  common  in  the  MSS. ;  ^tin  pn  has  been  retained  as 
two  words.  The  word  pn  unstressed  is  very  generally  written 
y 01  n  in  MS.  when  following  a  word  ending  in  a  broad  syllable  : 
it  is  written  foin  after  a  broad  syllable  always  in  the  text. 
The  dative  case  of  jii  is  usually  pi§  in  MS.  :  it  is  made 
always  so  in  printed  text.  The  equality  in  value  of  the 
letters  &,  o,  u  in  certain  syllables  in  these  manuscripts  is 
a  cause  of  some  trouble  to  an  editor.  Thus  we  meet  with 
m&ige,  moige,  muige,  as  genitives  of  rn&§.  The  interchange  of 
these  letters  does  not  affect  the  sound.  XJu^ymmv  and  T)i^|i- 
Tnxym  are  found  even  in  the  same  line.  The  scribes  do  not  seem 
to  have  troubled  themselves  as  to  consistency  in  this  matter. 
In  the  text  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  preference  given  to  the 
letter  & ;  but  absolute  uniformity  is  not  attained  or  aimed  at. 
The  word  corhopb^  is  written  generally  in  MS.,  but  sometimes 
it  is  corh&pb&.  For  verbals  like  cup,  out,  etc.,  Mi  and  M2  often 
write  co|t,  •oo'l,  but  not  invariably.  One  still  hears  in  some 
places  •ooL  and  cop  ;  but  as  the  forms  cup  and  -out  are  largely 
used  in  all  the  best  MSS.,  they  have  been  retained  in 
conformity  with  modern  usage.  Words  like  Oppuige, 
Ci&pp&TÓe,  etc.,  occur  in  endless  variety.  I  have  not  studied 
uniformity  in  these  forms.  I  have  given  the  words  generally 
as  I  find  them. 

The  words  ye  and  té  are  given  as  they  occur  in  M2, 
without  any  change.  One  finds  ye  and  Lé  interchanged  in 
some  passages  in  the  MSS.  I  thought  it  best  to  keep  them 
as  they  stood  in  the  MS.  I  am  mainly  following :  so,  too,  as 
regards  ye  and  pi& — they  have  not  been  disturbed.  M2  writes 
•oo  bpio§  invariably,  Ml  t>o  bpig.  In  this  I  have  followed  M,. 
The  few  instances  of  an  earlier  form,  like  l&ip  for  teip ,  that 
occur  in   M2  I  have  retained,  as  they  are  so  few  as  not  to 
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offend  the  eye.  T)a  is  always  used  in  MS.  before  £&c  and  h&]\. 
This  I  have  retained.  As  to  the  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs, 
they  have  been  carefully  retained  as  in  M2 ;  but  é,  en,  and  éu 
have  been  written  é&.  A  hyphen  has  been  also  used  between 
the  particle  *oo  and  the  body  of  the  verb. 

There  is  a  distressing  irregularity  in  the  MSS.  as  to  some 
of  the  proper  names.      I  have  written   THibx)  in    nom.  and 
UTiteA-o  in  gen.  throughout,  and  have  left  tleirhi*ó  undeclined. 
The  forms  He&rm&L  and  tle^nul  occur  ;  I  have  kept  the 
latter.     The  nominative  form  of  such  genitives  as  p&cp&c, 
p^c&c,    eoc&c,   is  often    shrouded    in    a    contraction,    but 
p^cAi*ó  is  the  usual  form  in  M2,  as  in  some  earlier  MSS.     I 
have  written  its  termination  &i"ó  in  all  these  cases,  although 
p^cfi&  and  p&c&  are  the  common  forms.     Of  the  two  forms 
com&i|ice  and  coimei-pce,  the  latter  seems  the  better,  and  is  of 
the  more  frequent  occurrence.    Still  as  the  former  got  into  my 
text  imperceptibly,  I  have  retained  it.     I  have  kept  the  form 
■pe&ncxN  in  the  nom.  case  as  being  the  simplest,  as  it  is  also 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.     Final  e  has  been  preferred 
to  final  1,  thus  e-&5&itr*e  rather  than  6&5&itp  ;  the  1,  how- 
ever, is  far  more  common  in  MS.     The  gen.  of  bi^t>,  food, 
is  found  in  M2  in  a  few  cases  as  bi .     I  have  added  a  ti,  as  it  is  a 
radical  letter  in  the  word,  and  is  now  sounded  (as  5).    Follow- 
ing the   manuscript   I   have   joined   cé^-o    and   &on    to  the 
following  nouns.     I  have  not  followed  M2  in  writing  ufo-tuir\ 
•00  cfíot,  -oo  C"pot<vó,  etc.,  but  have  written  foUn-p,  -oo  fiot, 
vo  fiot  ax),  instead,  as  m  M1}  etc.      M2  regularly  aspirates 
the  initial  letter  of  a  noun   preceded  by  a  feminine   nom. ; 
this    has   been    adhered   to    in   text,   but   there    are    some 
obvious  exceptions.     Also  certain   plural  nominatives  mas- 
culine aspirate,  as  pi|i  tilutri^n,  etc.     Masculine  nominatives 
singular  produce  aspiration  irregularly  on  personal  or  place 
names  :    thus     ccmiojVbA    "PÁ-ojtAi^,     c&ú    Cúile    T)|Aeitrme  ; 
sometimes  we  find,  however,  bÁf  pÁ'Ofi&iT;,  cíof  PÁ-ojiai^, 
Císt  Ctu&n^  U&|Vb,  etc.    A]\  (prep.)  does  not  usually  aspirate 
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the  initial  of  a  word  like  ftiocc,  bnu&c,  etc. ;  usually  also  ^n 
1T!ai§,  rather  than  &]\  ttl^ig.  I  have  omitted  the  t  in  a  few 
words  like  púce,  pcce&o,  /Mcp\e&nn,  etc.  As  a  general  law 
a  preposition  followed  by  the  article  eclipses  the  initial  of  the 
sing,  noun  following  (when  it  begins  with  an  eclipsible  letter) ; 
oon  is  usually  an  exception,  and  r^n  ;  these  often  only  aspirate. 
M2  wavers  between  oon  1Tlum<ym  and  oon  ttlum&in,  also 
between  r^n  tTlumxym  and  r&n  thum^m.  I  have  aspirated 
in  these  cases,  but  have  kept  ón  Tfltint^in  throughout  in 
accordance  with  the  MS.  Oile  is  the  regular  form  in  M3, 
Mi  (now  eite),  and  has  been  retained,  u^nl^,  An  (poss.  pr.) 
are  not  accented  in  MS.  I  write  mic  for  meic  of  M2,  also 
oibi|AC  for  oibeinc,  etc.  In  the  verbal  termination  -poo 
10  has  been  retained,  but  not  in  a  termination  like  -poo 
as  in  ctnnpoo.  Sometimes  two  genitive  forms,  like  eAj\c& 
and  d nc  from  6^nc,  ni§  and  fii  05  from  ni,  occur.  These  I 
thought  it  well  not  to  disturb.  For  a  form  like  oíbjrei-p^  of 
MS.  I  write  oíbrein^  ;  for  coi§  I  write  cig.  For  coige&cc  I 
write  ci^e&cc,  though  the  MS.  forms  in  these  cases  might 
have  been  retained. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  use  of  aspira- 
tion after  numerals,  thus  cni  mile,  uni  mite,  ré  mite,  ré 
mite,  cjii  C&05&0,  cni  C&05&0,  etc. 

As  to  the  accent,  or  sineadhfada,  I  have  in  general  followed 
the  MS.,  except  that  it  sometimes  accents  1&,  which  is  now 
not  accented.  I  accent  the  verb  rÁ  throughout.  It  is  generally 
accented  in  Mi  and  M2,  and  always  in  M4.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, accented  the  diphthong  eo,  which,  of  course,  is  usually 
long,  nor  do  I  accent  the  triphthongs,  as  an  accent  adds  to 
their  cumbrousness,  and  is  used  to  mark  the  long  sound 
rather  than  placed  over  a  definite  vowel.  As  to  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  punctuation,  etc.,  there  are  some  departures 
from  the  MS.  usage.  The  MS.  paragraphs  are  often  too  long  ; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  break  them  up.  The  division 
into  sections  is  arbitrary,  and  would  not  have  been  made  were 
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it  not  for  its  having  been  employed  in  vol.  I.  ;  but  no  titles  are 
given  to  the  sections  in  these  volumes.  The  sub-headings 
that  occur  in  a  portion  of  the  work  are  the  author's.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Mi  has  more  frequent  sub-headings  than  M2  and 
the  MSS.  of  the  modern  type  generally.  In  a  few  personal 
names  like  C|norhc&nn  and  tlg&ine  I  have  omitted  the  accent 
usually  put  on  the  first  syllable.  I  find  also  that  I  have 
written  x)ip|AC  for  Triple  and  le&c&n&c  for  Le&cÁn&c  of  MS. 
In  the  verse  passages  I  have  often  used  readings  of  Mb  but 
have  always  given  the  variants  in  the  notes.  In  the  verse,  I 
have  but  rarely  inserted  emendations  from  MSS.  outside  of 
those  of  the  pofi&f  pe^yp^,  though  I  have  sometimes  given 
variants  from  older  MSS.  in  the  notes. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  best  scribes  had 
no  definite  invariable  rules  in  the  matter  of  aspiration,  eclipsis, 
and  in  some  other  matters.  Thus  M1}  M2,  M3,  M5,  S  are  the 
work  of  the  same  scribe.  Still  they  differ  in  the  use  of 
aspiration-points,  eclipsis,  accents,  etc.,  which  are  part  of  the 
small  change  of  Irish  spelling.  No  doubt  some  points  were 
often  omitted,  but  understood  in  reading.  The  same  scribe 
would  not  use  these  points  exactly,  perhaps,  on  two  successive 
days,  or  on  two  successive  pages  of  the  same  work.  Still  there 
are  certain  broad  principles  to  which  good  scribes  adhered. 

Although,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  variants  in  Mr  would  be  practically  to  print  the  entire 
version,  still,  in  the  use  of  certain  word-forms,  inflections, 
points  of  aspiration,  etc.,  it  has  been  consulted  with  advan- 
tage ;  and  variations  of  interest  given  in  the  notes  or  incor- 
porated in  the  text.  The  pronominal  combination  té  (3rd  sing, 
fern.)  is  normal  in  these  MSS.,  and  has  not  been  disturbed, 
though  it  is  now  usually  written  lei.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  verb  ^n&nn,  'I  stay,'  appears  throughout  without  the 
initial  j? ;  also  nim,  not  griim,  throughout.  &™ú  '  to-day,'  ^né 
*  yesterday,'  are  the  usual  forms,  though  ^mu§  is  sometimes 
found.     Cói^e^'ó  is  more  common  in  the  MSS.  (Mi  and  M2) 
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than  cúi^exvó,  and  CÓ15  than  CÚ15.  Still  the  u-forms  are  given 
in  text,  except  in  the  verse.  The  imperfect  and  conditional 
forms  of  the  assertive  verb  are  generally  written  in  contracted 
form  in  the  MSS.  I  have,  in  general,  used  b&  for  imperf., 
and  but»  for  cond.  and  future. 

The  word  Ope&cMti  and  kindred  words  deserve  notice. 
In  Mi  and  M2,  in  the  earlier  passage,  where  this  family  of 
words  occur,  we  have  *oon  DpioccÁin,  n&  D]\ioccÁiniJ,  &n 
u^ioccÁirnr*,  ó  Aimp|i  OpioccÁin,  "oo  ^íog&ib  n&  0-pioccÁine 
ón  rnt)]uoccÁine.  At  a  later  point,  however,  M2  gives  ha 
bfie&cn  A15,  An  D|ie&c<ym,  &n  OjAe.6xn&if,  etc.,  which  forms  are 
those  employed  in  the  text  throughout.  I  have  accented  the 
preposition  pv  (yo),  though  it  is  usually  unaccented  in  the  MSS. 

I  have  mentioned  the  principal  points  of  deviation  of  my 
text  from  the  manuscripts.  Anything  further  worth  setting 
down  will  be  recorded  in  the  notes. 

The  following  are  the  principal  manuscripts  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  text.  M,  Q,  C2,  though  often  con- 
sulted, are  not  much  quoted  from  : — 

In  the  T.  C.  D.  Library  the  principal  MSS.  used  are  : — 

Mi  (H.  5.  26). — An  excellent  MS.  in  the  archaic  style.  The 
date  is  not  given ;  but  it  is  probably  as  old  as  1650. 
The  handwriting  proves  the  scribe  to  be  John  son  of  Torna 
O'Mulchonry.  It  has  some  gaps  :  one  of  six  pages  between 
lines  3671  and  4301  in  the  first  book ;  and  a  gap  extending  from 
line  223  to  line  377  in  the  second  book.  It  is  fortunately  com- 
plete at  the  end.  This  copy  has  been  highly  praised  by 
O'Donovan,  who  stated,  in  his  edition  of  the  Four  Masters 
(vol.  i.,  p.  xxxiii),  that  he  had  read  every  word  of  it.  It  is 
the  copy  used  by  Joyce  and  Comyn. 

M2  (H.  5.  32). — This  MS.,  as  far  as  it  extends — that  is,  to 
Book  II.,  line  4539 — is  the  principal  source  of  the  present 
text,  the  remainder  of  the  text  being  taken  from  M3. 

It  is  a  large  folio,  containing  the  Ufií  biojijj&qice  &n  OÁif, 
and  the  po^-p  pe^f  a   up  to  line  4539,  Book  II.,  all  in  the 
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handwriting  of  John  son  of  Torna  O'Mulchonry.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  fop^-p  ^e^-p^,  up  to  and  including  the 
genealogy  of  O  Eidirsceoil,  where  it  breaks  off,  is  in  the 
archaic  style,  and  in  a  different  hand,  with  h's  used  instead 
of  dots.  In  the  first  part  of  the  pop^r-  pe^r-^,  the  writing  is 
exceedingly  close,  and  the  page  large.  Thus  a  single  page 
of  the  MS.  contains  from  line  175  to  line  435  of  our  text.  At 
line  1464,  the  writing  gets  more  roomy,  and  so  continues  to 
the  end.  The  MS.  is  an  excellent  and  accurate  copy  of  the 
work.  There  are  a  few  scribal  gaps  of  a  few  words  here  and 
there.  There  are  but  few  contractions.  The  orthography  is 
"  full  dress,"  with,  however,  some  clerical  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies in  inflexion  and  aspiration.  The  scribe  had  had  a 
long  experience  of  copying  Keating.  We  find  a  copy  of  the 
Upi  biofig&oice  from  his  pen,  bearing  date  1645.  M2  was 
bought  at  the  sale  of  Archbishop  Tenison's  library  in  1861. 
Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  MS.  is  recorded  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Dr.  Tenison's  MSS.,  with  a  view  to  the  sale  which 
took  place  on  Monday,  July  21st,  1861.    (Gall.  II.  44,  T.  C.  D.) 

"  Keating  (Geoffrey). — Three  Shafts  of  Death,  composed 
in  the  year  163 1,  History  of  Ireland,  by  the  same  author,  in 
the  Irish  character,  with  Genealogies  and  a  few  marginal 
Notes. 

"  Excellent  copies,  written  at  Donegal  in  the  year  1645, 
partly  in  the  handwriting  of  John  O'Mulchonry  of  Ardcoill, 
near  Sixmile  Bridge,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Michael  O'Clery,  an  eminent  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  copies  of  Recognisances  of 
some  Irish  people  to  be  faithful  subjects  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  covers  and  on  a  blank 
leaf  are  pasted  three  pages  of  Irish  poetry." 

The  MS.,  in  its  present  state,  affords  no  proof  of  the  date 
1645  or  of  the  place,  Donegal,  though  the  writing  in  the  latter 
part,   as   well  as   some  entries   at  the  end,  savours   of  the 
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Donegal  school  of  scribes.  As  to  the  handwriting  of  the 
final  portion  being  O'Clery's,  all  that  the  present  writer 
undertakes  to  say  is  that  the  writing  bears  a  resemblance  to 
that  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (ist  Part)  and  the 
work  on  the  Irish  Kings,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Franciscan  Library.  The  date  of  O'Clery's  death,  given  in 
the  Diet  Nat.  Biog.,  is  1643. 

M5  (F.  3.  21). — A  copy  also  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
son  of  Torna  O'Mulchonry,  but  undated.  It  is  an  excellent 
copy,  and  has  but  few  contractions. 

D  (H.  5.  22). — A  copy  made  by  "  pe&jireArA  o  TDuib- 
^e^nn&in  a  ccorn  ^n  bjnnc  r&n  contuse  ]n&b^c,  2ic  Decem- 
ber, Anno  Domini  1646."  This  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  book. 
This  is  a  good  manuscript,  and  uses  but  few  contractions  ; 
but  it  employs  the  earlier  spelling,  cc  for  5,  etc.,  and  is 
parsimonious  as  regards  accents.  The  'Oíonbpott&c  and 
most  of  the  Synchronisms  are  wanting. 

In  the  R.  I.  Academy,  the  principal  MSS.  consulted  are  : — 

S. — A  MS.  in  the  Stowe  Collection  (c.  IV.  1),  containing, 
among  things  early  and  modern,  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
pojA&r  pe&ps,  imperfect  at  beginning  and  end.  It  begins 
at  Book  I.,  "for  ciori  a  5  &n  mbfie&cn&c  &n  ha  re&ncAÓuilV 
about  line  1053  °f  the  text  of  this  volume,  and  ends  at 
Book  II.,  line  4176,  "  cf\i  cao^ao  T)&b&ch  pon  ó  Loclorm&ib 
Aca  CtiAc." 

In  this  MS.,  which  begins  with  fol.  28,  fols.  31-37  are 
missing.  Fols.  72-75  and  fols.  100-109  are  also  missing. 
The  last  folio  is  123.     This  MS.  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Comyn. 

It  is  a  very  clearly  written  and  accurate  MS.  ;  and  the 
writing  closely  resembles  that  of  Mi.  It  is  in  the  archaic 
style.  The  date  is  not  given  ;  but  1696  is  scribbled  on  the 
margin.  It  probably  dates  back  to  1650  or  thereabouts. 
The  scribe  is  John  son  of  Torna  O'Mulchonry. 

R.— A  MS.  in  the  Reeves'  Collection  (24  P.  23).  It  is  a 
very  good  copy  of  the  fo^r  £e*r&.    The  first  page  is  p.  7  ; 
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but  the  previous  portion  is  supplied  in  a  later  hand.  The 
first  book  was  finished  on  26th  September,  1641  ;  the 
second  book  (up  to  the  Genealogies),  on  23rd  February, 
1646.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  better  written  than  the 
second  half. 

H  (24  N.  3). — This  is  a  MS.  which  belonged  to  the  late 
W.  H.  Hennessey.  The  first  page  is  5  ;  but  the  missing  part 
is  restored  in  a  modern  hand.  The  MS.  was  written  by 
fe^-pr/e^ps  mh&c  Conch ub &1|\  Ri&b&i^  Hi  "Otnb^e^nnÁm, 
and  the  first  book  was  finished  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1666.  The  MS.  is  very  beautifully  written.  It  is  accurate, 
and  corresponds  closely  to  R.  A  portion  of  the  genealogical 
section  is  wanting  at  the  end. 

W  (23  Q.  14). — This  MS.  contains  the  entire  pofi&f 
pe^sr*^,  including  the  Genealogies,  but  not  the  Synchronisms. 
A  page  is  missing  in  the  body  of  the  work.  It  was  written 
by  UomÁr*  "U&  p&oLÁm,  who  began  it  in  1662.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  accurate  copy  of  the  popxvp  pe^-p^. 

Ci  (23  O.  10). — A  copy  made  by  Andrew  Mac  Cruitin  in 
1703.  The  verges  of  a  good  many  of  the  leaves  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  MS.  are  damaged,  but  the  body  of  the  book  is 
distinct. 

C3  (23  E.  10). — A  copy  by  Andrew  Mac  Cruitin,  made  in 
1736,  somewhat  imperfect  at  beginning  and  end.  On  p.  27, 
at  beginning  of  first  book,  the  date  1638  is  given,  which 
may  be  taken  perhaps  as  the  date  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  work.  This  date,  1638,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
book,  is  found  also  in  other  copies.     See  under  F2,  infra. 

M4  (23  O.  19). — This  is  a  copy  of  the  second  book,  ending 
with  the  Genealogies,  but  not  giving  the  Synchronisms. 
Folios  126,  127,  and  128  are  missing.  O'Curry,  speaking  of 
this  manuscript,  says  :  "  The  writing  is  beautiful,  and  superior 
to  anything  that  we  have  hitherto  met  in  the  progress  of  this 
Catalogue.  It  is  small  and  close,  but  elegant  and  uniform." 
(H.  and  S.  Cat.,  p.  270.)      At  the  end  we  have  tTh-p  1olt&rm 
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rn&c  UojAti&e  true  tTltiijVif  true  Uopm&e  Hi  1T1&olconoi"pi  \\o 
Scpiiob  Agtif  An  ce^újA^iriA'ó  tÁ  20  *oo  irií  &n  Ap]-\iL  ]\o  popibur* 
é,  Anno  Domini  1643,  ^  ccl&on  AcW*ó  &  ucp,<yo|Aoi5. 
O'Curry  says  Claon  Achadh,  where  Iollann  O'Mulchonry 
wrote  this  MS.,  is  near  Bunratty  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

In  the  Franciscan  Library,  Merchants'  Quay,  Dublin  : — 

Fi  (A.  14). — An  undated  MS.  which  was  begun  in  the 
Convent  of  Kildare,  on  the  4th  of  September,  but  the  year  is 
not  given.     The  entry  (end  of  first  book)  is  as  follows  : 

A  cconuemc  cilte  -o&fi&  T)o  oonnr-cn&T)  ^n  te&b^-p  po  T)o 
-pcfúobxvó  4  Sepcemb.  x^ur*  c&ifinicc  a  r-qnobxyo  28  -oon  mi 
cé&*on&.  54  -pcu&g^  50  teiu  ]\o  b&cn  if  in  pe&nc<<yi"|\c  t)on 
céro  te&bxvp  po  A^up  ctncc  pcu&g^  50  teic  ipn  r-e&ncu-p. 

This  copy  was  in  the  Franciscan  Library  of  Donegal,  and 
was  thence  removed  to  Louvain,  and  afterwards  to  Rome. 
There  are  several  pages  of  indices,  etc.,  prefixed,  and  many 
marginal  notes,  all  bearing  on  the  history.  The  MS.  con- 
tains the  Genealogies  and  Synchronisms,  and  is  complete. 
It  is  an  excellent  MS.;  but  it  is  careless  as  regards  aspiration- 
points,  accents,  etc.  The  writing  bears  a  family  resemblance 
to  that  employed  in  the  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  and  the  work  on  the  Irish  Kings,  both 
in  the  Franciscan  Library.  The  writing  is  certainly  of  the 
same  school  of  penmanship  as  that  to  which  Michael 
O'Clery's  belonged. 

This  MS.  was  found  in  Fr.  Colgan's  chamber  after  his 
death,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  MS.  of  Keating,  from 
which  he  made  his  quotation  from  the  pojA&r*  pe&p^,  in 
his  "Acta  Sanctorum,"  Vol.  1,  p.  654,  published  at  Louvain 
in  1645.  This  is  rendered  highly  probable,  not  to  say 
certain,  from  a  consideration  of  the  passage.  The  phrase 
4  bissextili  et  embolismali  anno '  is  thus  written  in  F[  : 
'bis  sextili  et  simbolii  mali  anno.'  Now,  Colgan  quoting 
this  writes  '  bissextili  et  symboli  mali  anno/  I  do  not 
recollect  finding  the  error  '  simboli  mali '  for  '  embolismali ' 
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in  any  other  copy,  though  nearly  all  have  '  embolis  mali.' 
F2  reads  plainly  '  embolis  mali.'  Also  the  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Limerick  and  Waterford  arc  given  in  Colgan, 
just  as  they  are  given  in  Fi  (making  allowance  for  caol  le 
caol)  :  thus,  Uoir*cw^  Fi,  Tostius  Colgan  ;  Uoftgefcwr  Fj, 
Torgestius  Colgan  ;  while  in  F2  the  names  are  Toislius  and 
Torgeslius.  Moreover  Fi  and  Colgan  have  l  in  Damaso/ 
while  F2  has  '  in  Damasco/  which  is  the  general  reading. 

F2  (A.  15). — At  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  in  this 
MS.,  after  the  words  \\e  &  ftpxyirneif  "oiob,  we  have  the  entry 
^5ur  T  ^  A01f  ^11  ti&5&f\n&  Anoir*  1638;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  book  we  read:  "pmrp  Lib]\i  Pjnrm  200  Maii 
1 641/'  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  earliest  copies  known 
of  the  work.  There  is  one  leaf  of  the  opening  of  the 
Introduction  in  vellum  at  the  beginning.  The  writing  in 
the  vellum  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  in  the  body  of  this 
MS.  In  a  considerable  portion  of  the  MS.  the  writing  is 
blurred  from  the  interaction  of  the  pages  being  damp,  but 
it  is  all  legible.  This  is  an  excellent  and  accurate  MS., 
though  it  has  a  few  curious  scribal  gaps,  and  deserves  to 
rank  among  the  most  valuable  copies  of  the  work  known. 

Other  MSS.  made  use  of  are  : — 

P. — A  portion  of  the  "po-p^f  fe&f&,  containing  all  the 
portion  of  Book  I.  in  these  volumes,  and  also  a  part  of  Book  II. 
It  is  undated  ;  but  at  fol.  no  there  is  this  entry  :  "  This  book 
is  written  since  the  year  1647.  Nic  Foran,  Ballyleen,  county 
of  Waterford,  parish  of  Dunhill."  The  MS.  certainly  does 
not  belie  so  early  a  date.  It  is  in  the  archaic  style.  I  have 
only  used  it  in  collating  some  of  the  poetry  of  Book  I. 

M. — A  MS.  in  bad  preservation,  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Corny n,  and  which  he  also  refers  to  as  M.  It  was 
written  in  the  year  1643  by  James  O'Mulconry,  of  Ballyme- 
cuda,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

M3. — A  MS.  in  the  King's  Inns'  Library,  written  by  John 
son  of  Torna  O'Mulchonry,  in  1657.     The  entire  copy  was 
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made  between  June  3rd  and  July  20th  of  that  year.  This 
copy  of  the  'pojixvp  pe^yps  is  excellent,  and  the  writing  is 
very  distinct. 

Egerton  107  in  the  British  Museum  contains  a  copy  of 
the  "FojA&f  pe^-p^s,  which  was  finished  in  1638.  It  is  by  one  of 
the  O'Duigenans.  It  is  in  the  modern  style :  but  the  ortho- 
graphy is  in  the  old  style,  and  there  are  many  contractions. 

Other  copies  of  interest  that  may  be  mentioned  are  a 
copy  by  Egan  O'Rahilly,  made  in  1722,  which  is  in  the 
National  Library,  Kildare  Street,  and  a  copy,  23  Q.  17  R.LA., 
made  by  Malachy  Curry,  from  a  copy  made  by  Sean  Clarach 
Mac  Donnell  in  1720.  This  copy  is  a  good  one,  and  con- 
tains some  interesting  marginal  notes.  Thus  he  tells  us  that 
O'Mulchonry  made  a  copy  of  the  p3|i^yp  fe^-p^,  in  1643,  which 
was  in  Dr.  Riordan's  Library  in  Limerick.  He  does  not  say 
which  of  the  O'Mulchonrys,  or  give  any  indication  of  the 
precise  copy  to  which  he  alludes.  It  was  in  Dr.  Riordan's 
Library  in  Limerick  that  Malachy  Curry  made  his  copy  in 
1 8 16.  Eugene  O'Curry  praises  extravagantly  his  brother's 
copy. 

To  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  archaic  version  and  the  modern,  I  give  two 
passages  just  as  they  occur  in  M1?  only  lengthening  the 
contractions,  which  are  very  few.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  difference  between  the  versions  appears  more 
marked  in  the  telling  of  certain  old  tales  than  in  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  narrative  : — 

Uéit>  Uxvó^;  i&yioii]  inA,  óxvpb&X)  6c  cjií  cjiécc^  ó  i]ú 
r-Le&g&ib  &i"p  6c  jAÁ-mi-p  \\e  n&  t;iott,&  &n  c&pb&'o  xyo  'óio-pg&'ó 
•00  foigit)  n&  ce-MTip&c  ^occu^AvX)  í  *oon  teic  ^fuig  "oo 
cimcioL'l&'ó  is  c&-|Vb&i*o  &n  ÍÁ  pm.  Ujai&LUii*o  50  fieirrmijAioc 
pomp^  6c  U.6/Ó5  &5  oot  &néli  50  meirnc  ó  pt/io-ó  a  £oL&  c^-p 
&  c]ieucc&ib,  6c  ^&}\  -pocc-Mn  Láitíi  fie  h&t  cl/i^c  -óóib 
pApitngi-p  c^'05  x)on  giott^  An  ccu^-p&o  ce&m,M|i  teó  i-p  in 
ccnnciott^'o  pn.    tlí  cu^-potn  ot  &n  $iotX&.    Leifpn  m&-pb&if 
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c&x)^  erpotri,  6C  i&\\  r\&  m&pb&*ó  t)ó  015  Cojibm&c  *oo  tÁc&in 
6c  us]\  bf&igpn  cné&cc  cc&it)^  *óó  015  &y  &n  ti&i§  b&oí  tiA 
£oc&i]\  T»&y  eopn&  X)o  co]A  A^qiecc  *oon&  cfiib  cjieucc&ib 
mój^  bÁ*o&n  j?&in.  T)oi]\b  beo  y&X)  v&\\&  cnécc  6c  f^otb  00 
]nrm  §&  y&n  rye&y  C]\écu,  6c  cne&pj^&ó  c^-p^oim  00  -óén&m 
opj\&,  ionnu)-  50  n&ibe  u&*ó$  ye&v  bti&-on&  &  pn-p^ti^e  T)& 
bicm  50  iToe&ctno  ttig&ió  tÁ§&  X)on  tTlum-Mn  &f\  ce&nn  ah 
uÁicte&g^,  50  CCÁ11115  -mi  cÁiúti&ig  ^on^  cpí  o&tc/vó&ib  50 
^cu&t&'oo-p  é^&ome  c-mt^  a^  cocc  ^u-p  &n  t)ún  *ocnb. 

foccxM^  &n  cáic1iai5  "oon  céuoo&tcó,  -óíobp)m,  ia]\  ^ctof 
n&  cétrorii-MjA^e  ó  ú^T)^,  cpétm  b&  f&ctnn  *oi.  cne^T)  vo  cot^ 
fo  ót  feipon.  1&n  ^cto-p  &n  *o&|i&  m&ifi^e  ócnb  p&pungif 
&  W-óbon  t)on  t)&n&  *o&tuA.  cne&o  *oo  rhíot  beó  yo  ot  -pé. 
1a]\  gcto-p  ^n  cf\e&r  tn&iftge  x)on  uÁictí.M§  p^pun^i-p  &n 
^cétmn^  -0011  u]\e&-p  "o&tuA.  cne&'o  *oo  jimn  -M-pm  f  o  ot  -peipon. 
^&y  nocc&in  -p&n  C15  &mb&oi  C6/05  *oon  cÁicli&i§,  ctnjn^ 
cotc&ji  1&jioinn  &cue.&tt&c,  50  nx)e&-pnA  c&oija  noeij\^  oe, 
6c  innb|^  &]\  bfioinn  t&w^  é  i^-ppn,  7c.     (Book  I.,  4554-84.) 

Variants  from  S  : — i&n&m — ion& — -pte&gtnb — yé — "óíofi- 
5&t> — ifci§ — ujii&ttui'o  50  lAéimóíjAe&c — 1  mutt — ó  úeip-om  & 
■pot&  —  cnéccinb  —  \&]\  — p^-pjA&igif  —  eipom — bpMCcpn — 
•ocmo^ — ti&ig — u^-pgoirh  —  lonriA-p — ceuomxvin^i — jr&cxvm — 
m^i-p^e — hA/ób&n — p&pi&i^ip 

Again  : 

An  cí  ó&  n^ion^n-Mm  pn  ot  &n  mgion  vo  otigpot)  "óíom 
cmét  buo  mó  t)^  mbeiú  &]\  mo  ctimAp  C&i*óe  &  ^mm  ót 
Co|Ani^c.  bincioT)  binigin-o  otpp.  A11  é  pn  btuce^-o  bi^c^c 
-oo  t^sigmb  &€Á  iom]AÁiccioc  ^  nCi|nnn  ot  Copbm&c.  Ay  é  50 
po|A  ót  p-pe.  tn^^e^t)  ot  CojAtn^c  &-p  zuy&  dune  m§ion 
T)nntoin5  a  'ó&tu^.  Ay  mé  ot  p.  tTlxsiú  c^jAt^  *óvnc  ót 
Cojibm&c,  ói]A  ^f  cú  bu^  ^ombe&n  dmíi^  ó  ]"o  aiiuc.  Tlí 
h&^om  -pém  a.cá  mo  x>íot  ^|a  dútie,  xscu  50m  oi-oe.  Lei^  pn 
céi*o  Copm^sc  6c  /sn  mgion  timm^  -ji^on  ]\ir  50  bincioo  6u 
^e^ttinó  cum&ix)  óó  zyéy  &r\  mgm  •of&gÁit  11^10.  Aonctngi]^ 
binciox)  pn  -oo.     (Book  I.,  4719-29.) 
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S  variants  — rroion^ninin — -oligfeA-o — b&T) — c&it)i —  oL 
Cofibm&c  —  btnce^-o  twice  —  bi  axu&c  —  iomjiAicce&c  —  ot 
CojAbtn&c — &n  ei-|vmn — (&f)  mé  ol  p — -ótnx)— b^^^m — buic- 
e&c  ^e&tt&i-p — corh&i*ó — btuce^T). 

In  the  Translation  a  few  words  are  kept  as  they  stand 
in  the  original,  as  senacha,  senchus,  geasa  (sometimes 
translated  'restrictions,'  etc.),  dun,  lios,  comorbha,  file  (trans- 
lated '  poet'  often  where  a  poem  is  introduced),  etc.  Most 
of  these  words  cannot  be  exactly  rendered  in  English  by  a 
single  word  ;  and  they  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  be 
rendered  by  an  explanatory  phrase. 

The  date  1638,  found  at  the  opening  of  Book  I.  of  the 
fop&r*  fe-<yp&  in  some  MSS.,  may  have  been  inserted  by  the 
author,  and  may  represent  the  date  of  a  second  and  improved 
edition  of  the  work.  There  seems  to  be  a  family  likeness 
between  Fl5  Mi,  D,  and  perhaps  S,  as  regards  passages  not 
found  in  them,  pointing  to  a  common  original.  Indeed,  Fx  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  passages  it  wants  that  are  to 
be  found  in  other  MSS.  This  affords,  I  think,  a  confirmation 
of  its  early  date. 

In  this  Introduction  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  MS. 
sources  of  the  text.  A  treatise  on  the  style  and  language  of 
the  author  has  been  found  too  lengthy  for  insertion  in  the 
present  volumes. 
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tlbetl  pmmtlS  (An  teAnATiiAm). 
XV. 

A5  fo  p'of  t>o  tAtAib  IpéimtifA  Va^aix)  -peAnACAi|\  $Aet)it  50  ceAcc  caj\  a  Aif 
ó  ttlAi§  SeAtiÁip  -oó  Aguf  50  bpUAip  bÁ|\ 

An  rnbeic  "o'pémitir  pAnfAró  'n-A  ní§  An  xsri  Scioa  *oo 
rheAr   beic     50   nói-eol,AC    rnA    hiLbéAntAib     CAn    éir    An 

sconnnieArccA  cajaIa  ciAn  noitrie  fin  An  nA  ceAn^CAib  a  5 
con  nA  bAibiotóme  *oo  bí  t)Á  có^bÁit  cné  tiAbAn  né  né  t>Á 
pcit)  bLiAT>An  a$  ílernnoc  50  n-A  nAnncAib.  Oin  rut  cÁmi^ 
An  conrurieArcA'ó  rom  An  nA  ceAn^cAib  -6,5  An  con,  ir  ^om- 
ceAn^A  AíriÁm  coicéeAnn  vo  bí  ^n^  t)Aoinib  tiite  "oo  bí  An 

íorriAncAin  aca  ó  Áóa™  AnuAf.  Apir  ir  é  Ainrn  ^AinrneAr  aíi 
LeAbAn  SAbÁlA  *ói  S01!^1^!111'  ^niAit  AT)ein  An  pte  : 

5o|ACi5e]\n  Ainm  A11  béA^ÍA 
"Oo  toí  Ag  triAC  "Oé  "oeAseAjvpiA, 

15  Tie  gcuni-OAc  An  cuij\  neA-mj\t»AiT>. 

A^tir  if  é  Ainrn  gAinrm-o  ug-OAin  nA  LArone  x>i  lingua 
humana  .1.  An  ceAn^A  t)^onriA.  51,°exVó  -H1  ™beic  a$  C05- 
bÁit  An  ctnn  x)o  tlernnoc  50  n-A  bnÁicnib  rriAn  cÁmi^  coitti- 
-me&rc&'ó  An  a  "oceAn^cAib  ti^  'ocoinme&rc  ó  cníocnti5A*ó  An 

20  cinn  *oo  oonnrcnAT)  teo  cné  UAbAn,  *oo  be^n^'ó  An  ceAn^A 
•ÓAonnA  ruAnA'OAn  ó  Aóaiti  "óíob,  An  bíon  t>o  bÁt)An  a^ 
có^bÁit  An  ctnn.  51>oe^  ^0  ^^  P  ^5  éibeAn  itiac  SÁite 
A^ur  A5  a  cneib  ionnur  ^un  nAinrnni^eA'ó  uait>  í  ;  niAn  50 
'octi^A'OAn   6-AbnA  tnnne  ó   éibeAn.     An  n-A  ctor  iornonno 

25  x)'  dbeAn  ^nnAb  é  A"óbAn  rÁ  nAbA*0An  a$  có^bÁit  An  ctnn 
An    cí    1AT)   rém    -oo    cAorhnA    a]a    An  *oAnA  -oítmn    -oo  bí   1 
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XV. 

The  doings  of  Feinius  Farsaidh  the  grandfather  of  Gaedheal  till  his  return  from 
the  Plain  of  Seanair,  and  till  his  death,  as  follows. 

When  Feinius  Farsaidh  became  king  of  Scythia,  he  de- 
termined to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  various 
languages  which  had  sprung  up  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues  that  had  taken  place  long  before  at  the  tower  of 
Babel,  which  was  being  erected  through  pride  for  the  space 
of  forty  years  by  Nimrod  and  his  followers.  For  before 
that  confusion  of  tongues  took  place  at  the  tower,  the  entire 
human  race  had  but  one  common  language  which  had  existed 
amongst  them  from  the  time  of  Adam.  And  the  name  the 
Book  of  Invasions  gives  this  language  is  Gortighern,  as  the 
poet  says  : 

Gortighern  the  name  of  the  language 
Used  hy  the  son  of  God  of  goodly  science, 
And  hy  the  race  of  Adam  erst 
Ere  the  huilding  of  Nimrod' s  tower. 

And  Latin  authors  call  it  lingua  hurnana,  that  is,  the  human 
language.  But  when  Nimrod  and  his  kinsfolk  were  building 
the  tower,  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  set  in  and  prevented 
them  from  finishing  a  structure  they  had  begun  through 
pride,  the  human  language  they  derived  from  Adam  was 
taken  from  them,  as  many  as  were  engaged  in  building 
the  tower.  However,  it  remained  with  Eibhear  son  of  Saile, 
and  with  his  tribe,  so  that  it  was  named  from  him  ;  for 
they  called  it  Hebrew  from  Eibhear.  Now  when  Eibhear 
had  learned  the  cause  of  their  erecting  the  tower,  that  it  was 
with  a   view  to  protecting  themselves  against   the   second 
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•oc^ip^n^i^e'oo  ce^cc  &)\  ri6,  *0  6,omib — -oo  irie^-p^TD^iA  ti6,c  bi6,*c 
6,11  *06,ji6,  *oí1imi  ní--p&  6,oi]i*oe  ionÁ  6,n  céi*o*oí1inn  6,5ur  *oo 
cuipie6,*06,fi  ]ioinp6,  &n  coji  *oo  *óé6,ri6,iri   com  h(s]\r>  -poui  50  n&c 

30jioicpe6,*ó  6,11  *oí1inn  50  ri6,  1iÁjAup6,ib  U6,cc6,|i6,C6,  *oo  bi6,*ó  6,nn, 
6,511^  *06,  péif\  pn  50  toi?é6,'0}:6,'06,oir  116,  hu6,ir1e  *oo  bí  ojif\6, 
faeic  50  1111111111  ionnc&  56,11  b^o^^L  116,  *oí1e6,rm — ^u-p  rri6,pi 
*oo  cu6,l6,i*ó  éibe&t1.  ^uji^b  é  pn  fÁc  pÁ  fi6,to6,*06,fi  6,5  có^bÁil 
6,11    cui-p,  6,*oub6,ific   ri6,c   ciubji6,*ó    0011511.6,™   -óóib   6,5111^    ti6,c 

35ft6,ibe  6,cu  *oíoiii6,oine6,r  *ocnb-'pe6,ri  5lioc6,-p  *o'i6,-ppi6,i*ó  1 
11-6,56,1*0  uoi1e*Oé  *oo  coiiii1íoii6,*ó.  A^up  m&p  pn  *oo  *óe6,1ui"5 
jmí  -56,11  comin6,oin  6,ji  biú  *oo  Ú6,1i>6,ipiu  *oóib  \\é  uó^bÁil  £,n 
CtM-fV;  ^Uf  fÓp  6,11  U6,Í1  UÁIHI5  C011THT)e6,'pC6,,Ó  6,-p  các-oo  f*Á56,ib 
T)16,  1116,-p  COITl 6,|VÚ6,  bl11*Óe6,C6,1f  6,tt   é-10e6,J1   6,11   UeA,T156,  *Ó6,0Í111^, 

4oú*o  6,11  cpnnp-p  50  1i6,on6,-p6,ii.6,c  6,150  pérn  tp  6,5  6,  cpieib  *06, 
éir. 

1-p  é  6,*ób6,|\  lomoppo  t-p  mó  -jtá  rme6,c\6,i*ó  pémitir  p6,nr6,i*ó 
50  1Tl6,i5  Se6,nÁi|i  m6,|i  6,on  -pé  n-6,  -pcoil  iti6,|a  ce6,rni6,c  6pi 
beic  1   b-pocxM-p  n6,  -D-pinn^e  *06,-|i  £66,1156,  *óí1o6,-p  6,n   66,bji6,, 

45  1onn1Jl],  50 -ouioc^x)  *óe  pn  ppieol6,-p  fojiu-pt^  -oo  beic  6,15c 
fém  ir  6,5  a,  -pcoil  -p6.il  €66,1156,1*0  66,bpi6,. 

*0á1a,  péiniiJf6,,  6,-p  mbeiú  *oo  jititi  6,15c  1>eic  eol&c  pi6, 
ni1bc6,-pl6,ib,  6,tti6,i1  6,  T>tib|i6,in6,ji,  cinpu-p  *oÁ  *óei-pciob6,1  "006,5 
rp  rjií  -pci*o  6,p  -6,  corc&r  -péiri  -pÁ  cjiíoc&ib  66,5^6,1111^  n&  *oc]ií 

50  ji6,rm-ro  *oon  *ooiii6,Ti  *oo  bí  6,|\  Áiciu56,*ó  6,Ti  u6,ti  rom  ;  6,511^ 
UU5  0|i|i6,  A,níii^,iri  6,1111115  ro6,cc  mb1i6,*óri6,  50  bfogWrr^T)  5AC 
6,on  *oíolí)  ce-6,n56,n6,  cfúce  'n-&  mbi6,*ó  -péin  aíi  ipe^i)  -pom.  A5ii^ 
1  5C10TI11  -pe6,cu  mb1i6,*Ó6,n  ui11i*o  C6,-p  6,  n--6,i-p  50  feimtj-p 
•oon  Scici6,;  6,5^  céi*o  femitt-p  leo  50  1116,15  Se6,nÁip  hiaji 

55  6.on -pé  biom6,*o  *o,Ó56,ib  ri6,  Sciui6,  i6,|i  bi?Á5Jb6,i15  6,n  Thic  -pÁ 
pne  6,15c  .1.  Tle6,nú1  1  5ce6,nri-6,-p  ti6,  Scici6,,  6,iii4>,i1  6,*oeifi 
ple  *o'Ái-piue -p6,n  "ou^m  *06,]i6,b  co-p6,c,  C6,ri6.m  bun 6,'06,'p  n 6, 
n56,e*óe6,1: 

*Oo  Uní>  ireinuif  Af  Ati  Scicia 
60  Vop  Ati  -pluA-gA-ó  ; 

■peA|\  oipeA'ÓA  eAgrtuit)  eot/Ac, 

b|\«CtTlA|\  tOUA-ÓAC. 
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flood  which  it  was  foretold  would  come  upon  the  people — 
they  imagined  that  the  second  flood  would  not  be  higher 
than  the  first,  and  proposed  to  make  the  tower  so  high 
that  the  flood  would  not  reach  its  upper  stories,  and  that 
accordingly  their  nobles  could  be  securely  situated  in  these 
without  fear  of  the  flood — and  when  Eibhear  learned  that 
that  was  the  cause  of  their  building  the  tower,  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  help  them,  and  that  it  was  sheer  idleness 
on  their  part  to  have  recourse  to  ingenuity  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  fulfilment  of  God's  will.  Thereupon  he 
separated  from  them  without  taking  any  part  whatever  with 
them  in  the  building  of  the  tower.  Moreover,  when  the  con- 
fusion came  on  all,  God  left  to  Eibhear  alone  and  to  his  tribe 
after  him,  as  a  mark  of  good  will,  that  human  language  of 
our  ancestors. 

The  principal  reason  why  Feinius  Farsaidh  went  to  the 
Plain  of  Seanair,  together  with  his  school,  was  that  he  might 
be  with  the  people  whose  native  language  was  Hebrew,  and 
that  it  might  thus  come  about  that  he  and  his  school  would 
acquire  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  that  language. 

Now,  when  Feinius,  as  we  have  said,  had  resolved  to  acquire 
the  various  languages,  he  sent,  at  his  own  expense,  seventy- 
two  disciples  into  the  various  countries  of  the  three  continents 
of  the  world  that  were  then  inhabited,  and  charged  them  to 
remain  abroad  seven  years,  so  that  each  of  them  might  learn 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  stayed  during  that 
time.  And  at  the  end  of  seven  years  they  returned  to  Feinius 
to  Scythia  ;  and  Feinius  went  with  them  to  the  Plain  of 
Seanair,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the  youths  of 
Scythia,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Neanual  to  rule  Scythia  in 
his  stead,  as  a  certain  poet  says,  in  the  poem  which  begins, 
"  Let  us  relate  the  origin  of  the  Gaels  "  : 

Feinius  went  from  Scythia 

On  the  expedition, 
A  man  renowned,  wise,  learned, 

Ardent,  triumphant  ; 
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bA  llAOinbéAjAÍA  bAO!  f Ail  T)OlflAn 
tTlAp  X>0  gAbfAt)  ; 

65  'OÁ  béAjAÍA  t)éAg  ir  rní  ficit) 

CAN  |\0   fCAjApVO. 

Scot  triójv  Ia  péitntir  Ag  fojlumi 

Af  gAc  eAp^tiA ; 
"FeAjA  AT>ATri]\A  eAgnuif)  eobAc 
70  1  tTjAC  béA^tA. 

A^Uf  /yoeifii*o  ctno  *oo  riA  feAncAiTnto  ^uf  Ab  uf  í  fici*o  btiA'ó&n 
•oo  bí  ó  *óéAHArri  ah  ctii]\  50  -ou^ini^  péimiif  50  n-&  fcoib 
AiocuA-m  ón  Sciuia  50  1T)Aig  SeAnÁif,  attiaiL  A*oeit\  pte 
•o'Áifice  p&n  f Ann-po  : 

75  Cj\í  péfo  btiA'ÓAn  50  mbÍAit), 

1r  eAt)  A-opé-o  5 ac  reAncAit), 
50  "ocÁnng  ■péimti|i  a-ocuait), 

1A|\  JCtJiri'OAC  ATI  CtlltA  TleAtTintlAIT). 

Cui-pif  féiniuf  fcoÍA  'n-A  fin^e  íaó  múnA'ó  tia  n-ibbéAftA'ó 
80  &f  ITIA15  SeAnÁi-p  fAn  ^cAÚ-pAig  -oa  n^&i-pme&rm  Cm  T)fOTnA 
SneAcuA  6AÚénA,  ArhAit  A-oei|\  An  fite  pAn  fiArm-po  p°V  '• 

1  ITlAig  SeAnÁijA,  lAtA-p  An  "ocon, 
íio  cionóiteAÍ>  ah  ceA-otfCot, 

1   gCAÚAip  OACétlA, 

85  "Oo  -pojiumi  11  a  n-itbéA|VlA. 

A^uf  cionoit/m  Aop  05  tia  ^c]\íoc  vo  b'  poi^fe  x)Ói1d  -o'^ojttnm 
riA  m-iUbeA-plAT)  uaú^;  A^uf  if  ia*o  c}\í  rAoiúe  *oo  bí  1  n-Aitt"o- 
ceAtmAf  tia  rcoite  pn  féirntip  pAffAi-o  fém  ón  Scicia,  if 
^Ae-óe^t  ttiac  e-^úói-p  *oo  fliocc  5orne1A  °11  ^S^^S'  1f  Caoi 
90  CAOinbpeAÚAC  ón  1tmeA,  nó  1&]\  itiac  TleAmA,  &TÍ1A1I  &-oein  Ati 
pte  : 

A|J  -po  AnmAunov  ha  rtiAT), 
AcbéA|v-f a  nib  50  •póbtiAC  ; 
SAe-óeAt  tn^c  eAÚóin  50  n-iuf, 
95  1a]a  triAC  TleAniA  1)'  {.'enTitif. 

A5  fo  iriAf  A*oeif  pte  oite  : 

"Féirnur  An  f  A01  -pneAÚAC, 
5Ae-oeAb  ir  Caoi  CAombneACAc: 
UniA]\  130  cneib  fcníbinn  ha  fcot, 
100  "Oo  leAti  ■o'pnein^  ha  n-ttj-oon. 
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There  was  but  one  tongue  in  the  world 

"When  they  set  out ; 
There  were  seventy-two  tongues 

When  they  parted  ; 

Feinius  had  a  great  school  learning- 
Each  science, 

A  man  renowned,  wise,  learned 
In  each  language. 

And  some  seanchas  assert  that  there  was  a  space  of  sixty 
years  from  the  building  of  the  tower  until  Feinius  and  his 
school  came  southwards  from  Scythia  to  the  Plain  of  Seanair, 
as  a  certain  poet  says  in  this  stanza : 

Thrice  twenty  years  of  renown, 

So  every  seancha  says, 

Till  Feinius  came  southwards, 

From  the  building  of  Nimrod's  tower. 

Feinius  established  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  various 
languages  on  the  Plain  of  Seanair  in  the  city  which  Cin 
Droma  Sneachta  calls  Eathena,  as  the  poet  says  in  the 
following  stanza  : 

In  the  Plain  of  Seanair  after  the  tower, 

The  first  school  was  assembled, 

In  the  city  of  Eathena, 

To  learn  the  various  tongues. 

And  they  assembled  the  youths  of  the  countries  next  them 
to  learn  the  various  tongues  from  them ;  and  the  three  sages 
who  presided  over  this  school  were  Feinius  Farsaidh  himself 
from  Scythia,  and  Gaedheal  son  of  Eathor  of  the  race  of 
Gomer  from  Greece,  and  Caoi  Caoinbhreathach  from  Judea, 
or  Iar  son  of  Neama,  as  the  poet  says  : 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  sages — 
I  shall  reveal  them  to  you  speedily — 
Gaedheal  son  of  Ethor  of  wisdom, 
Iar  son  of  Neama  and  Feinius. 

Another  poet  speaks  thus  : 

Feinius  the  eloquent  sage, 

Gaedheal  and  Caoi  Caoinbhreathach, 

Three  of  the  writers  of  the  schools 

Who  followed  in  the  true  track  of  the  authors. 
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If  nvo  &n  cpi&p-po  *oo  pcpiob  1  ^cp&rmuÁibbib  &ibgicpe  n& 
-ouní  bppíiribé&pb&T),  rn&p  ^rÁ  6-kbf  &  5lA^151f  1f  'L&i'oe&ri,  'oo 
péip  m^|i  ctnpe&p  Ce&rmp&ot&i*Q  n&  pjlum^  fíof  é  f&n 
"Uf -Mce&pc  *oo  pcpíob  fé  1  n--Mtnfif  Cobtnrn  Cibbe.     A-oeip  &n 

105  c-ug-o^n  cé^-oriA  ^up&b  é  fhon  m&c  béib  mic  flernpoú  fÁ 
h&fOfLMC  f&n  T)oniAn  ^n  c-mi  pom.  A*oeiji  fóf  ^up&b  pÁn 
&m  pom  pu^T)  fhúb  .1.  m&c  cÁn&ipce  péirnup^  'f&pp.M'ó,  if 
^tip  ptnpi§  &n  pémuip  cé^*oriA  pice  bbi&t)&n  óf  cionn  n^ 
pcoibe  in4>|i  ce&nn&c  &p  ^n  nuc  pom  pti'c-j&'ó  X)ó  *oo  beiú  eob&c 

110  pn^  hibbé&pb&ib. 

T)o  bpí§  ^tip&b  1  ^cionn  -oÁ  bbi.<yó&n  if  "OÁ.  pci*o  *oo 
pb.<yiúe.<sp  tlion  imc  Oéib  &*oeipi,o  "opon^  pé  pe&ncup  *oo  pin*©- 
e^-ó  pcob  &\\  1T1ai§  Se&riÁip  té  peiniup  p^ppym,  rne&fMm 
^un  CA1Ú  fé  *oeic   rnbbnyon^  -oo   pbxyice&p  flion    mic  Oéib  if 

ns-oeic  rnbbnvón^  -o^  éif  pm  &p  tD-Mg  Se&nÁip  pub  t)o  úibb  ón 
fcoib  -oon  Scicia.  Oi|\  &*oeipi-o  n&  pe&nc&i-óe  tube  ^up&b 
pee  bLi&-ó-Mi  *oo  c&iú  óf  cionn  n-6.  pcoibe  pé  -oue^cc  u&p  ^ 
&ip  *oó.  1T)e&p&nn  póp  gup^b  1  ^cionn  *oÁ  'bbi&'ÓMi  if  x)Á 
ficvó  &p  *ÓÁ  cé-óv'o  •o'éif  ha  •oíbe&nn  -oo  pui'óe&'ó   ^n  pcob  bé 

i2opéinitip  &p  ITI&15  Se&nÁip,  *oo  péip  ^n  Áipirh  ^nnpipe  *oo-ní 
Oebb&prmrmp  'ii-a  cpoirnc,  m&p  ^  fi-&b<Mp  ^up&b  é  &op  <mi 
x)otTiAin  rníbe  if  occ  ^céxvo  if  fé  bbi^vón^  -06^5  if  *oÁ  picro  ^n 
uah  -00  ciormpc-Mii  tlion  nuc  Oéib  &p-opt&ice&p  *oo  J&bÁib. 

lonxsnn  pn  *oo  péip  &ipiiri  iu  n6&'bp&i,óe&c  be&nr&p  bé 
125  Oebb&pinirmp  A^up  ^up^b  *oÁ  céxvo  bbnyoMi  *o'éif  -oíbe^rin  •oo 
cionrifCAin  fb^iceAf  TI1011.  T)o  bpíg  t)o  péi|i  ri^  ne-Abp^ix)eAC 
^un&b  iníbe  if  fé  céA'o  if  yé  bbi^t)n-<s  •06^5  if  "OÁ  pci*o  "oo  bí 
ó  túy  x)orhAin  50  "oíbinn  ;  ctnnue&n  beip  pn  t)Á  bbiA-ó^m  if 
x)Á  f ici*o  "oo  fb^iúe^-p  tlion  -oo  cAice^*ó  pub  *oo  úionnpc&in 
i30"péiniiip  &r\  pcob,  lonntip  v&  péip  pn  ^tip^b  1  ^ciorm  *oÁ 
bbiA,x)^n  ip  *oÁ  pci*o  ^p  'ÓÁ  cé^-o  "o'éip  n&  -oíbe^rin  tdo  úionn- 
pcxMn  í,  &5tip  ^up  c-mc  pce  bbi^-ó^n  óp  a,  cionn,  m^p  &cÁ  n^ 
x)eic  mbbi^-óri^  *oo  bí  ponrie  *oo  pb^iúe^p  tlion  ip*oeic  inbbi^*ó- 
n&  *o^  éip. 
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It  was  this  trio  who  wrote  on  wooden  tablets  the  alpha- 
bets of  the  three  chief  languages,  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  as  Ceannfaolaidh  the  Learned  asserts  in  the 
Accidence  which  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Columcille.  The 
same  author  states  that  Nion  son  of  Beil,  son  of  Nimrod,  was 
monarch  of  the  world  at  that  time.  He  also  states  that  it 
was  about  this  time  that  Niul,  the  tanist  son  of  Feinius 
Farsaidh,  was  born,  and  that  the  same  Feinius  continued 
in  charge  of  the  school  for  twenty  years  in  order  that  this  son 
who  was  born  to  him  might  be  acquainted  with  the  several 
languages. 

As  some  seanchas  assert  that  it  was  when  Nion  son 
of  Beil  had  reigned  forty-two  years  that  Feinius  Farsaidh 
established  a  school  in  the  Plain  of  Seanair,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  passed  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Nion  son  of  Beil,  and 
ten  years  thereafter,  in  the  Plain  of  Seanair  before  he  returned 
from  the  school  to  Scythia.  For  all  the  seanchas  say  that 
he  passed  twenty  years  in  charge  of  the  school  before  his 
return.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  after  the  Deluge  that  Feinius  established  the 
school  in  the  Plain  of  Seanair,  according  to  the  computation 
Bellarminus  makes  in  his  chronicle,  where  he  says  that  the 
age  of  the  world  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  years  when  Nion  son  of  Beil  began  his  sovereignty. 

This  is  the  same,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology 
which  Bellarminus  follows,  as  to  say  that  the  reign  of  Nion 
began  two  hundred  years  after  the  Deluge,  since  according 
to  the  Hebrews  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  Deluge.  Add 
to  this  forty-two  years  of  the  reign  of  Nion  that  had  passed 
before  Feinius  began  the  school,  and  it  thus  appears  that  it 
was  two  hundred  and  forty -two  years  after  the  Deluge  he 
began  it,  and  that  he  passed  twenty  years  directing  it, 
namely,  the  ten  years  that  remained  to  him  of  the  reign 
of  Nion,  and  ten  years  thereafter. 
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135  Ace  ce^n^  1  ^ciorm  pice^t)  bti&t)&n  C15  feirnup  u&p  & 
&ip  x)on  Scicia  ip  ctn-pi-p  pcot&  'n-&  pmx)e  innue  ir  x>o  pirme 
c&oipe&c  -oo  5&et)e&l  rn^c  6&cóip  óp  &  ^cionn.  1-p  &nn  pn 
C115  "pémiup  pÁ  x)e^|\^  &p  S^e-óe^t  &n  §Ae^e^^5  ^0  cup 
1    n-e&^&p  1-p  1   n-op-oug^x)   *oo   peip   rn&p   &cÁ   pi    'n-&   CÚ15 

140  co"OC&ib,  iM|i  xsu^  Oé&pt&  n&  feme,  Dé&pt.&  n&  bpte.6/ó, 
bé&pl^  ^n  e-&-o.&ppc&pú&,  Dé^pt^  Ueibi-óe  ip  gnAicbe^pt^  ; 
^^up  &  li&inmnmg&'o  50  cinnce  «Ait»  péin,  -o^  péip  pin 
5011^*0  ó  j^coexsl  rn&c  6^cóip  g-Mpmúe^p  5^e*óe^5  *°1 
A^up  n^c  ó  5^e,De^  S^^f>  ^™&iL  xvoeipi-o  -opon^  oite  ;  ^^up 

145 póp  ip  cpé  li)Ái"ó  pé  5Ae^e^  ^^0  ^^^óip  UI15  tliút  tm&c 
péimup^  pxspp^ix)  5^e"óe^^  ^T1  ^  ™^c  fém  pu$  Scou^  inge&n 
pxvp&o  Cincpip  T)ó,  &™&iL  &*oeip  Ce&nnp&oL&i-ó  n&  'pojtum^ 
p&n  Up^ice&pu. 

gfoe^'o  ip  ceipc  &p  ug*o^p^ib  cpéxvo  ó  bpuit  &r\  poc&L-po 

150  g^e-óe^t.  At)eip  Oec&nup  ^up-^b  ón  poc&t-po  ^oe-oiri 
.1.  ^oechin  .1.  ti&p&l,  ip  ón  poc.íst-po  &\X  .1.  tnle  &*oeipúe&p 
5^e"óe^t  .1.  u&p&L  tnte  ;  nó  ón  poc&t  C&bp.M'óe&c  ^xvoh&t 
.1.  rnóp,  *oo  bpí§  50  p&ibe  5^ei°e^  m&c  6^úóip  pé  rmubp&T) 
5&e-óe^t  &p  *ouúp  móp  1  bpogttnrn  ip  1  n-e^^n^  ip  Min  pn& 

155  ce^n^ú^ib.  gfóe/vó  /yoeipi*o  n^  pe&nc&i-óe  ^up&b  tnrne 
5&ipce&p  J^^6^^  ve  ón  ^coTTipoc^t-po  5&01Ú  *óib  .1.  ^pÁx)- 
tngceoip  n^v  he^n^.  Oip  ip  ion&nn  5&01Ú  ip  e^^nxsi'óe 
A^tip  ip  ion^nn  *oib  ip  ^pó/ó&c,  ^tri^it  &t)eip  &n  5tA^15e^^ 
phitopophop  .1.  5pÁx>ui§ceoip  nxs  he^ri^  pé  "otnne  e&gn&i'óe* 

160  T)Át&  féinmpA  p&pp-<ym  ní  h&icpipue&p  T)o  ctoinn  vo 
beic  Ai^e  acc  T)i&p  rn&c,  m4sp  &uÁ  He^nút  ip  Hiúb,  ^tti^i'L 
&*oeip  ^sn  pile  p^n  p^nn-po  : 

"OÁ  triAC  Ag  péimuf,  pop  í>ATri, 
HeAnút  ip  niút  oa  "hÁgniAp  ; 
165  RujAt)  ttiúL  aj  An  -ocop  coip, 

neAnúl  fAn  SC1C1A  rciAC^tom. 

A|\  mbeic  "OÁ  bbiA*ó^in  ip  pce  •o'péiniup  1  bpb^iúe^p  11^ 
Scici^,  i^p-ocibte-MÍ)  ó  TÍI^ig  Se-MiÁip  -oó,  vo  ciom^m,  ^^up  é 
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Now  after  twenty  years  Feinius  returned  to  Scythia,  and 
established  schools  there,  and  appointed  Gaedheal  son  of 
Eathor  to  take  charge  of  them.  Then  did  Feinius  command 
Gaedheal  to  arrange  and  regulate  the  Gaelic  language  as  it 
is  into  five  divisions,  that  is,  Bearla  na  Feine,  Bearla  na 
bhFileadh,  Bearla  an  Eaderscartha,  Bearla  Teibidhe,  and 
Gnaithbhearla,  and  to  name  it  precisely  from  himself ;  hence 
it  is  from  Gaedheal  son  of  Eathor  it  is  called  Gaelic,  and  not 
from  Gaedheal  Glas,  as  others  assert.  Moreover,  it  was 
through  friendship  for  Gaedheal  son  of  Eathor  that  Niul  son 
of  Feinius  Farsaidh  gave  the  name  Gaedheal  to  the  son  whom 
Scota  daughter  of  Pharao  Cincris  bore  him,  as  Ceannfaolaidh 
the  Learned  says  in  the  Uraicheapt. 

Now,  it  is  disputed  among  authors  whence  is  this  word 
'  Gaedheal.'  Becanus  says  that  it  is  from  the  word  goediny 
that  is,  goethin,  '  noble/  and  from  the  word  '  all/  that  is,  nile, 
that  Gaedheal  is  named,  that  is,  '  all  noble';  or  from  the 
Hebrew  word  gadhal.  meaning '  great/  because  Gaedheal  son 
of  Eathor,  the  first  who  was  called  Gaedheal,  was  great  in 
learning,  in  wisdom,  and  in  the  languages.  However,  the 
seanchas  say  that  he  is  called  Gaedheal  from  the  two  words 
gaoith  dhil,  that  is,  '  lover  of  wisdom ' ;  for  gaoith  means 
4  wise'  and  dil  'loving/  as  the  Greeks  call  a  sage  philosophosy 
that  is,  '  a  lover  of  wisdom.' 

As  to  Feinius  Farsaidh  we  are  not  told  that  he  had  any 
children  except  two  sons,  namely,  Neanul  and  Niul,  as  the 
poet  says  in  this  stanza : 

Two  sons  had  Feinius,  truth  I  tell, 
Neanul  and  Niul,  the  valiant ; 
Niul  was  born  at  the  tower  in  the  east, 
Neanul  in  shield-bright  Scythia. 

When  Feinius  had  been  twenty-two  years  sovereign  of 
Scythia,  after  his  return  from  the  Plain  of  Seanair,  being  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  bequeathed  the  sovereignty  of  Scythia 
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né  hucc  bÁip,  ft&ice&f  nA  Scioa  *oo  Helmut  An  ttiac  p&  pine 
170  Ai^e;  ip  níon  jrÁ^Aib  a  5  Hint  An  rnAC  pÁ  hói^e  acc  poÓAp  nA 
n-eAtA*ÓAn  ip  nA  n-iUbeAplAT)  t)o  bío-ó  Ai^e  '5  a  -peol&x)  *oo 
fCotAib  ccncceAnnA  nA  qiíce. 


XVI. 

A5  fo  p'of  -oo  cjmaII  H1U1I  -oon   éippc  ón   Scicia  Apif  t>a  "óÁlAib  irmce 

50  bpiAip  báf  : 

175  Stit  tAibeopAiii  Ap  cniAtt  Hunt  ón  Scicia  -oon  é^ipc, 
féAC  niAp  A*oeip  hepcyoocup  ^upAb  ón  mb&ibiotóin,  cÁmi^ 
pop  AipT>e  péAtcAnn  &n  CAOibe  cuato  ir  pomn  nA  n-tiAip- 
eAnn  gup  nA  JJpéA^Aib ;  A^u-p  A*oeip  Soton  nAÓ  pAibe  pop 
peAncupA  a^  tu  SpÓA^jAib  ^0"   S^p  pog'Unrnpo'o  ó  tucc  nA 

ísohéi^ipce  é.  A*oeip  lopephu-p  pAn  céi-oLeAbAp  t>a  SeAncup 
nAÓ  pAibe  leiupe  a^  nA  gpéA^Aib  50  iiAirnpip  Vlornep.  Ap 
nA  hug*OApAib-pe  ip  lonctn^úe  nAÓ  ón  njpéi^  T^  pÁi*óceAp 
^n  5l^15  Anoip  t)o  cuató  1pp  nÁ  neAÓ  oite  -oo  feoW'ó  nA 
n-eAbA'ÓAn  *oo  pt,iocc  nA  héi^ipue,   acu  Thút  ttiac  péimupA 

185 pAppATÓ  t)o  ctiAif)  ón  Scioa  t)o  peotAT)  nA  n-eA'tA'ÓAn  Ann. 
A^up  cibé  A'oéApA'ó  nAÓ  cúpcÁ  *oo  bí  -pogttnm  p&n  Scicia, 
óp  tpiAtt  fhúb,  ionÁ  pAn  Ói^ipu,  ní  pop  *oó  é,  *oo  péiji  poti- 
■oopup  pAn  céix)leAli)An  po  pcpíob  "  De  Rerum  Inventoribus," 
niAp  a  n-AbAi]A  :  «"IppA'OA  An   u-impeAfAn  -oo  bí  Toip  Uicc 

190  n a  hé-i^ipue  ip  bucu  nA  Sciuia,  a^u^  pAn  gteic  pm  *oo 
connA-pcAp,  A]i  mbeiú  ctAOi*óue  -oo  bucc  nA  héi^ipce,  ^up 
ciAnAopuA  Lucu  nA  SciriA  ionÁ  ia*o."  Ap  po  ip  loncui^úe 
^unAb  uúrcA  "oo  bí  peoÍAX)  ip  pogtuim  a^  tucc  nA  Sciuia 
ionÁ  a^  tucu  nA  héi^ipce  A^up  t>o  b|ií 5,  "oo  péip  nA  n-uJ-OAn 

i95úiiAp,  ^tijiAb  cúpcA  "oo  bí  -pogbiiim  pAn  éi^ipu  ionÁ  pAn 
jnéi^,  ní-hé  1pip  ón  nj-péi^  nÁ  neAÓ  oibe  t)a  pAíiiAit  x)0 
cuato  Ó11  nJjAéi^  X)o  peotAT)  pcol  •oon  Ci^ipu  acc  Tliút  ttiac 

a.  Magna  diu  inter  Aegyptios  et  Scythas  contentio  fuit  in  quo  certa- 
mine  superatis  Aegyptis  Scythae  antiquiores  visi  sunt. 
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to  Neanul,  his  eldest  son,  and  left  to  Niul,  his  youngest  son, 
only  what  profit  he  derived  from  the  sciences  and  the  various 
languages  which  he  used  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country. 


XVI. 

Of  the  journeying  of  Niul  to  Egypt  from  Scythia,  and  of  his  doings  there  until 
his  death  as  follows : 

Before  we  speak  of  the  journeying  of  Niul  from  Scythia 

to  Egypt,  we  may  observe  that  Herodotus  says  that  it  was 

from    Babylon    the    Greeks    derived   the  knowledge  of  the 

position  of  the  north  star,  and  the  division  of  the  hours  ; 

and  Solon   asserts  that  the  Greeks  had    not  a    knowledge 

of    history   until    they    obtained    it    from    the    Egyptians. 

Josephus  says,   in  the   first  book  of  his   History,  that  the 

Greeks    had    not    an    alphabet    till    the    time    of   Homer. 

From  these  authors  it  appears  that  it  was  not  from  Greece, 

so  named  to-day,  that  Isis  or  anyone  else  went  to  teach  the 

sciences   to   the   Egyptians  ;   but   it   was    Niul,   the  son   of 

Feinius  Farsaidh,  who  went  from  Scythia  to  teach  the  sciences 

there.     And  whoever  should  say  that  there  was  not  learning 

in  Scythia,  from  whence  Niul  came,  earlier  than  in  Egypt, 

would  not  be  stating  truth,  according  to  Polydorus,  in  the 

first  book  he  has  written,  "  De  rerum  inventoribus,"  where  he 

says  :  "  There  was  a  long  dispute  between  the  Egyptians  and 

the  Scythians  ;  and,  in  that  struggle,  the  Egyptians  having 

been  overcome,  it  appeared  that  the  Scythians  were  more 

ancient  than  they  were."    From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 

the  Scythians  possessed  education  and  learning  earlier  than 

the  Egyptians,  and  since,  according  to  the   above  authors, 

learning  was   earlier   in  Egypt  than  in  Greece,  it  was  not 

Isis  of  Greece  or  any  such  person  who  went  from  Greece 

to  Egypt  to  conduct  schools,  but  Niul  son  of  Feinius  Farsaidh 
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"pommpA   1?&]\p&ix>   on    Scioa   pn^-ó    &p   Ttl&ig   Se&nÁip   %r 
ni^i)    Vl1AT    1    biro^linni    ^1111    f^n    ce^-opccnt   -oo    pui'óe&'ó 

2001  ^cjúc  n&  DxMbiotóine,  ^511^  fÁ  hi  &ri  céA'O-pcol  1  mn&it) 
coiriiriie&pcú&  iu  ■occ^n^r^  p&n  •ooiii&n,  Atti^it  ^'Oijbp.Mn&p 
cu&p. 

Ap  rnbeic  do  H111L  «Mmpe&jv  irnci&n  &^  peot&T)  pcot,  ^coic- 
ce&rm  p^n   Scicia  -oo  cu&i*o   a  cLú  -oo  teiu  eol^p&  if  e^^n^ 

205  rÁ  n&  cpioc&ib  1  ^coiucmne,  lonnup  &p  niéi-o  n&  cuAp^p^bAt^ 
•oo  bi  &ip  $up  ctnp  p^-ji^o  Cincpip  pi  éi^ipce  ce&cc^  'n-& 
t)Áit  '54.  i&pp&ii)  T)on  éi^ipc  jté  peol&-ó  n&  n-eAt^'ÓAn  ip  n& 
n-iLbéApt&T)  -o'ó^&ib  n&  hé-i^ipue.  *Oo  úpi^tl  tliút  -oon 
éi^ipc  rn&p  pin,  ATTi^it  &T)eip  &n  pie  p^n  p&nn-po  do  be&n&T> 

210  &p  ^n  mi&m  'o&p&b  cop&é,   C&n&rn   bur)4y*ó.&p  n&  nJ&etie&L: 

íLÁn^ATDAn.  fCeA^A  JO   POttATin, 

50  rnéit)  ng^eACA, 
HéL  mAC  péirnurA  '^a  bpuiliT) 
béAj\LA  An  "beAÚA. 

215  Upi&bl.Mp  lornoppo  tliút  bé  ce&cc<yib  p&p&o  Don  Ói^ipu, 
A^up  CI15  &n  pí  pe^p&rm  -oa  n^&ipce&p  C^p^cy-ponc  (nó 
C-Mnptip  Cipciu)  LÁ1TT1  pé  Hluip  tlu&i*ó  T)ó  ;  ^^up  póp  *oo  póp 
a  mge&ri  péin  pé  pÁTÓue&p  Scoc&  pé  tliút,  &tti&iL  ,<yoeip 
Jiobb^  C&otriÁin  p&ri  *ou&in  t)&p&b  cop&c  :  5^e"°e^^  S^f  ° 

220*ocáto  J&e'óit : 

"Oo  cuató  fAn  éippc  1A]\  rom, 
50  -p-iAcc  "ponAnn  fon.CAiriAiL; 
30  "ocug  Scoca  gAti  fcénri  tigAinn 
IrigeAtt  pAÍJAfCA  £on.Airm. 

225  1&p  bpóp&'ó  Scouxs  *oo  Thút  ctnpip  pcot&  'n-&  puit>e  ^5 
C&tnpup  Cipciu  *oo  peot^'ó  n^s  n-e^t^'ó-Mi  ip  n^  n-ilbé&pt&'ó 
-o'ó^^ib  n^  béi^ipce;  A^up  ip  ^nn  pn  do  pu^  Scou^  5^e*°e^ 
m-6,c  tlitnt.  Xjo  pé^T)p^ix)e  50  ^ctn-ppe^-ó  rie^c  615111  1 
n-iori5&nu&p   cionnup  bu*ó   éi"oip   tliút,   A,n    cúi5eív*ó   ^tún    ó 

23o1&pec,  do  beic  1  ^com^impp  pé  TH^oipe  ^nn,  ^^up  ^up&b 
pe^cc  mbtixs'ón^  *oé^5  ip  ceiúpe  pcm   ^p  pe^cc  ^cé^t)   ó 
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from  Scythia,  who  was  born  in  the  Plain  of  Seanair,  and 
was  then  trained  in  learning  in  the  first  school  that  was 
established  in  the  country  of  Babylon  ;  and  this  was  the  first 
school  after  the  confusion  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  as 
we  have  stated  above. 

When  Niul  had  been  a  long  time  conducting  the  public 
schools  in  Scythia,  his  fame  for  knowledge  and  wisdom 
spread  through  the  nations  generally,  so  that  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation  Pharao  Cincris,  king  of  Egypt,  sent 
envoys  to  him,  inviting  him  to  Egypt  to  teach  the  sciences 
and  the  various  languages  to  the  youths  of  that  country. 
Niul  accordingly  proceeded  to  Egypt,  as  the  poet  says 
in  this  stanza,  which  is  taken  from  the  poem  beginning, 
"  Let  us  relate  the  origin  of  the  Gaels  " : 

Tidings  reached  Forann 

"Willi  great  acclaim 
Of  Niul  son  of  Feinius  knowing 

The  languages  of  the  world. 

Niul  then  went  to  Egypt  with  the  envoys  of  Pharao  ;  and 
the  king  gave  him  the  land  called  Capacyront  (or  Campus 
Circit)  beside  the  Red  Sea.  He  also  gave  his  own  daughter 
Scota  in  marriage  to  Niul,  as  Giolla  Caomhain  says  in  the 
poem  beginning  "  Gaedheal  Glas,  from  whom  are  the  Gaels  "  : 

He  then  went  into  Egypt 

And  reached  the  mighty  Forann, 

And  married  Scota  of  charms  not  few, 

The  generous,  clever  daughter  of  Forann. 

When  Niul  had  married  Scota,  he  established  schools  at 
Campus  Circit  for  teaching  the  sciences  and  the  various 
languages  to  the  youths  of  Egypt.  And  it  was  there 
that  Scota  gave  birth  to  Gaedheal  son  of  Niul.  Perhaps 
some  one  might  wonder  how  Niul,  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Japhet,  could  be  a  contemporary  of  Moses,  seeing  that 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  elapsed  between  the 
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•óílmn  ■gtrp  mi  &m  pÁp  £&b  TH&oipe  ce&flfl&f  Cloinne  1p\&el. 
1llo  f|\e^5|\A  a]\  pri,  hac  "ootcitefoce  50  rnM-pp?&*ó  Vhúl 
ioiiK\x)  -do  có^'OAib   btiAt)^n,  ói]\   -oo-^eib-oi^  n&   -o&oine   pé 

235y&TK\  |\\n  Am  pom  ;  biot»  a  p&-on&i-pe  pn  aja  éibe&]\  rn&c 
SÁile,  mi  ce^cpMÍi&-ó  ^tt'in  ó  S6im  ^nu^,  t)o  rh&i-p  ceicpe 
bli^-ón^  vp  rpi  pcro  /*>}\  ceicpe  cé&T>,  &511P  &}\  Sénn  *oo  rh^i]\ 
CÚ15  cé^T)  bb&'ÓMi  -o'eip  rn&pi  pu^&x)  Afvp&x&'o  do,  atti^iI 
lé&jc&p  pMi  &oniT)&t>  c^ibi-oit -06^5  in  Genesi  ;  umie  pn  n&c 

240  cui|Ace  1  ^cormc&b&i-pu  50  bp'é&'op&'ó  tluib  m&piÚMn  ón  -o^p^ 
btiAT)Ain  ir  "OÁ  pen)  x>o  ptMce^-p  Thon  mic  Déit,  -mtimL 
&*otibpMri^p,  50  liMinpp  TTI&oi-pe.  A^iip  pop  if  lu§^i"oe  tf 
lonctnpce  1  n-ion^Miu&p  &n  pé  pu&ip  Thút  &5up  50  rnbé&p&*ó 
&P    &irnpip    1TI&oipe   p&n    éi^ipu,    rn&'p   pop    &r>    ní     &-oeip 

245 1TI&pi ^nup  Scocup  rn&p  50  n-&b.Mp  £;up&b  1  ^ciorm  &oin- 
bli^*ón^  -oé^5  &p  pcix)  &p  úpí  cé&*o  *o'éip  -oíle^nn  CÁ11115 
conrnrie&pc&'ó  r\&  ■oce-Mi^ú^'ó  p&n  0&ibiobóin  A^up  *oo  péip 
rn&p  ^-oubpMn&p  cu&p  ^up&b  cimi  v'eiy  coTr)rnbt!M*óe&pc& 
na.  t)Mbiotóine  pug/vó   fhút.      *Oo   péip   &   troubpm^    ir 

25oincpei*ote  u^Mp  pe-MicupA,  emit)  Seine  *oo  teiú  x*>oipe  Hitnb 
mic  péimups  p-xppM'ó,  ^uf  50  p&ibe  'ti-&  pop  corriMrrippe 
-6,5  1TI&oipe  p&ri  6151PC. 

*OÁt&  tlitnt  &p  rnbeic  ^5  Áicmg&'ó  -0,5  C&p&cyponc  tÁnri 
bé  Ttlui-fi  Humx),  A^nf  &p  rnbeic  do  S^e-óe^b  &-p  n-&  bpeic  ó 

255SCOCA,  ip  Asnn  pm  *oo  é&Lo,o.M1A  rrnc  1pp&eb  ó  p^po  i-jp  *oo 
úpi&tl.MO&p  50  bpu&c  1T)&p&  tlu^i*óe,  50  rme&-pn&*o&ft  -po^- 
bon^popu  bÁnii  -pé  Cxsp^cy-ponc  m^-p  a  n-Áici§e^*ó  fhtit.  Ap 
n-A  cto-p  pn  iomo]ip\o  *oo  tliúb,  uéi*o  'r\-&  rroÁit  *oa  n-A^^bl^tri 
1-p  *o^  poy  ci&  *oo  bí   ^nn.     U^-ptxs  A^pon  *oo  le^úc^oib  &n 

26o^fbu^i5  -M-p  A^tif  *oo  inm-p  pcé^l^  m^cnlp^^et  i-p  itlxsoif»  -óó 
A^u-p  n&  inío]\b-6vite  p-ó.'ón^i-pe^c^  *oo  imipi  T)i&  a|a  p^|Axso  rp 
^p  a.  fLtiA^  upé  -o^oi-p-pe  ctomne  1pi&et.  *Oo  ce^n^xMÍ 
iomo-ppio  tliúb  1-p  A^jAon  cum^nri  i-p  c^pi^-o-p^-o  -pé  céite;  ^^tif 
•oo  p-6.pAtn§  Thut  x>o  A^pion  &r\  -p^b^-o^-p  bnyó&  nÁi*o  tóince 

265  &c& ;  A^tif  ^x)tib^i|ic  -póp  Ati  f\-Mbe  -oo  c|AtJicneAcu  tf  vo 
niMceAf  ^si^e  -péin  50  mbiA.t)  uile  &$  &  gcnm^-p-^n.     pÁ 
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Deluge  and  the  assuming  by  Moses  of  the  leadership  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  My  reply  to  that  is  that  it  is  not  incredible 
that  Niul  should  live  several  hundred  years  ;  for  people  used  to 
live  a  long  time  at  that  period  ;  witness  Eibear  son  of  Saile 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  Seim  who  lived  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years,  and  Seim  who  lived  five  hundred  years  after 
Arphaxad  was  born  to  him,  as  we  read  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Genesis  ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  Niul 
might  have  lived  from  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Nion  son  of  Beil,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
And  moreover,  the  length  of  life  granted  to  Niul  and  that  he 
should  have  survived  till  the  time  of  Moses  in  Egypt  is  still 
less  to  be  wondered  at,  if  what  Marianus  Scotus  states  be 
true  ;  for  he  says  that  it  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
years  after  the  Deluge  that  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  took 
place  at  Babylon,  while,  according  to  what  we  have  stated 
above,  it  was  long  after  the  Babylonian  Confusion  that  Niul 
was  born.  From  what  we  have  said,  we  should  trust  the  authors 
of  the  seanchus  of  the  Scotic  race  as  regards  the  age  of  Niul 
son  of  Feinius  Farsaidh,  and  believe  that  he  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Moses  in  Egypt. 

As  to  Niul,  it  was  when  he  was  sojourning  at  Capacyront 
beside  the  Red  Sea,  and  when  Scota  had  given  birth  to 
Gaedheal,  that  the  children  of  Israel  escaped  from  Pharao  and 
marched  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  made  an  encamp- 
ment beside  Capacyront  where  Niul  dwelt.  When  Niul 
heard  of  this,  he  went  to  meet  them  and  discourse  with  them, 
and  to  find  out  who  they  were.  At  the  outposts  of  the  host 
he  met  Aaron  who  told  him  the  story  of  the  children  of  Israel 
and  of  Moses  and  the  witness-bearing  miracles  that  God  had 
wrought  against  Pharao  and  his  army,  because  of  the  bondage 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  Now  Niul  and  Aaron  entered  into 
an  alliance  and  friendship  with  one  another  ;  and  Niul  inquired 
of  Aaron  whether  they  had  food  or  provisions,  and  further 
informed  him  that  whatever  corn  and  means  he  had  would 

C 
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bun  A    noil    lie    rj\u>    pi».      C&11I1£   IOinO|t]IO  ^\n 

pom,  \f  céit>  A^poti  50  tTl^oife  &£ttj*  tx>  HimjM  N1IA5~ 

potlA    ru^;  rilút    OÓ,  ^siif   v«n   bunje^c   fll&otpe   if  A«m,aoii   x>e 

•••i)  pn. 

1onicup\  Hun  I  n&lflljg  50  n-<\  riunnncitA  p'in  u\|i  ptl,  c^ur 
t)o  innif  \>óil">  mic  1f]t&el  vo  beic  l&im  niu  ;  fr/£t]f  do  mmr 
5^C  n\  OO  Ó&1&10  nu\c  nlpi^et  OÓ1D.     A^Of  ^n  oivce  cé&,on& 

c&fttA  n&c&iji   neiriie  vo  ^^eve^t  m^c  tlunl  iy  é  c.5  | 

gtljl    q\év\  ecu  1115   é,  50  |u\ibe  1   n^ti&lf  boor.      A$Uf    ^\t)eipu) 
■opon^   oile    gtm&b   ón    bfÁf&c    CÁ.W15   t>^   Cjté&cmijg&ti   'n-^ 

le-Nb^iú.       Aotlbfi&'O&fl    ^    riunnnce^n   né    Tlu'il    6.TI    mcvc  too 
bfteic  1  ntu\it  íu«soire;  fc^Uf  beinir  leir  ^&e^oe&l  t>0  táxAtH 

ttK\oire.     *Oo   nmne  Wcsoi^e  5uii>e   50  X)i^  ^511^  do  c,\ic  ^n 

280ft.MC  too  bi  'n-<\  Icurii  pif  mi  gené&CC  511JA  fl^nin^  ni^n  pn  é. 
A^ur  ^"oubconc  TTI^oire  ^n  ,\ic  &  mbi<Nt>  cpe^b  buncos  ^n 
riiicpn,  n^c  bu\i)  b|\i§  1  n&c&in  neiriie  atiti  50  bnóvu  ;  c^ur 
0XÁ  pn  jrotlur  ^|\  CnecN,  oilé^\n  ^uÁ  y&r\  nJjAéi^  m,\p  ^ 
bp.nL  ctnt)   to*n  fbocu,  ni  bpnl  n&c&in  neiriie  ^\nn   «ncc  tti^ja 

285éi|\mn.  -^ur  c-NjA  ce^nn  50  ju\b.NTK\|\  ik\c|acvc^  neiriie  1 
néijunn  50  ue^cu  pioojA^i^,  ní  psoiLim  ^o  jA<Mbe  neirii  ionnc^; 
nó  r^oilnn  ^ujA^b  vo  n&  -oe^rimoob  tcojAniue^n  n&cn&CA 
neiriie  1   mbe&ú&i'ó  p&Ofi&i^. 

AueiiAit»  cuit>  too  n<\  fe&nc&rói'b  $un  cuija  ftl^oire  5t^f  -\n 

290  ^n  brieve  -oo  bí  y&  n-^  lÁnti  j?ém  ovn  fenA^io  j^exnl,  ^511^ 
^un^b  inme  pn  g&ijtce&ft  5^eT^e^  5^f  "°e.  ^0  ^010 
iomo|A|Ao  mi  uc^n  p)m  fle^-pc  pÁ  lÁirii  5^0^  u^oipj  m^-p 
coiti^jAÚ^  ce^nn«M|'  -pe^-ón^,  ^511^  if  u&iv  pn  ^x)einúe,N|A 
fte^^c^c    u^-p^b   |Aé   ce^nn    btHTÓne   c^noip      ly   v^    y&iyneiy 

295  5U|A^b  ó  fn^-p  n^  n^ú|A^c  neiriie  too  te^n  -oo  bn^g^ix)  J^etnl 
5csipue^|A  5^eiue^  5^^f  "°e'  T  ^^  foitlpu5^-u  ^un^b  é 
TT)<SvOife  too  -póin  é,  &z^v  n^  |A^mn--pe  po|-: 

^AeteAt  "Sl&y  aonntjf  vo  pÁt> 
Kir  in  bireAiA  ^c-piáp  ^combÁn  ? 
300  &"  "í  ó  bpail  ^AetjeAl  S^Af, 

1f  ceAf\c  ^a  bpjit  a  feAncAp 
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all  be  at  their  service.  For  this  Aaron  was  grateful  to  him. 
Then  night  came  on  ;  and  Aaron  went  to  Moses  and  told  him 
of  the  offers  which  Niul  had  made  to  them  ;  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  grateful  to  him  accordingly. 

Now  Niul  went  to  his  own  people  after  this,  and  told  them 
that  the  children  of  Israel  were  nigh  unto  them  ;  and  he 
told  them  all  that  had  befallen  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
that  same  night  a  serpent  came  upon  Gaedheal  as  he  was 
swimming,  and  wounded  him  so  that  he  was  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  and  others  say  that  it  was  from  the  desert  it 
came  and  wounded  him  in  bed.  His  people  told  Niul  to 
take  the  lad  to  Moses ;  and  he  took  Gaedheal  into  the 
presence  of  Moses.  Moses  prayed  to  God,  and  applied  the  rod 
he  held  in  his  hand  to  the  wound,  and  thus  healed  it.  And 
Moses  said  that,  in  what  place  soever  the  stock  of  that  youth 
would  settle,  there  no  serpent  would  ever  have  venom,  and 
this  is  verified  in  Crete,  an  island  in  Greece,  in  which  some 
of  his  posterity  are ;  it  is  without  serpents  as  Ireland  is. 
And  although  there  were  serpents  in  Ireland  up  to  the 
coming  of  Patrick,  I  do  not  think  they  had  venom  ;  or 
I  imagine  it  is  the  demons  that  are  called  serpents  in  the 
life  of  Patrick. 

Some  seanchas  state  that  Moses  fastened  with  a  lock 
around  the  neck  of  Gaedheal  the  bracelet  that  he  had  on  his 
own  arm,  and  that  it  was  from  this  he  was  called  Gaedheal 
Glas.  At  that  time  each  chieftain  wore  a  bracelet  on  the 
arm  as  a  mark  of  his  tribal  supremacy  ;  and  hence  the  head  of 
a  company  is  now  called  a  noble  fleascach  or  '  bracelet-bearer.' 
To  set  forth  that  it  was  from  the  trail  of  the  serpent  that 
clung  to  Gaedheal's  neck  that  he  is  called  Gaedheal  Glas, 
and  to  show  that  it  was  Moses  who  healed  him,  we  have  the 
following  stanzas : 

Gaedheal  Glas,  why  was  the  name  given 
To  that  brilliant,  perfect  man  ? 
The  event  whence  Gaedheal  is  Glas, 
Few  are  those  who  know  its  history  ; 

C2 
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"Oaja  focntn  5  aj\  ah  -ocumn  t)cn.éin 
3Aet)OAl  rriAC  TI1U1I  50  ntDeijmém  ; 
^un.  iAt>  An  nACAip  'n-A  cneAf, 
305  nion  Ij'fupuf  é  -oo  leijeAj\ 

An  cí  jtAf  ni  "oeACATD  -oe 
Ho  gun,  fóin  50  rriAic  tTlAOife  ; 
1f  eAt)  cuigiT)  eolAij;  Af 
^onA-ó  -oe  acá  SAe-óeAl  51aj\ 

310  A'oeini'o  -onon^  oite  ^ujiAb  mme  ^AinúeAn  5^e"óe^^  5^T  ve 
ó  gtAire  a  Ainrn  1-p  a  otoix).  gunAb  uime  pn  -oo  nmne  pie 
ei^m  &n  nAnn-ro  : 

■RUg  SCOUA  ttlAC  "OO  niút  11Á|\ 

Ón.  cin  rnón.  gcineAT)  ^cotntÁn  ; 
313  "PÁ  3Ae"5eAt  SÍAf  Ainrn  An  pn. 

Ó  glAire  a  Ain.m  'r  a  éi"oit). 

A^ur  ir  ón  ng^e-oeAt  -pom  AinrnnigceAn  S^etnt  tnte  ;  ^onA-a 
tnrne  pn  t)o  nmne  An  pie  An  nAnn-ro  : 

péme  ó  £éimtir  AcbeAjACA, 
320  bf\í§  KAri  "OOcca  ; 

5Aet)it  ó  ^Ae-oeAt,  5^r  §aj\ca, 
Seine  ó  Scoca. 

5i*DeA*ó  A'oeinit)  "onon^  oite  ^unAb  tnrne   cu^at)  Scoca  An 
triÁÚAin   SAetnt,  *°°    ty^S    5UfiÁb  "oo   cme  Sctnu    ón   Scicia 

325  AÚAin  5^e,°1^)  ^5uf  S^T1  ^óf  ^0^  ^^  ^11^  ^0  ftomneA*ó  o  n-A 
bfeAnAib.  "Cm^  nAÓ  í  ro  An  Scoua  -pÁ  beAn  t)o  5^-"^™  *o^ 
n^AinúeAjA  tTliti-o  CAppÁmne  A^tir  nu^  reireAn  niAC  -oó.  Oin 
mgeAn  pAnAo  Cmcnir  fÁ  mÁÚAin  vo  gAe'óeA'L  A^n-p  ir  A^e 
•00  bÁT)An  rmc  1-pnAet  1  nt)AOinre.     An  Pajaao  céAnA  *OAnb 

330  irigeAvn  beAn  ITIiteAt),  -pÁ  hé  An  ctn^eA-ó  Pa-|aao  vé^  Vi-a 
"oiato  pn  é.     pA|\Ao  Heccombnr  pÁ  bAinm  *oó. 

lomúúrA  Yhtnt  lornonno  At)tibAinu  né  tTlAoire  50  rnbiAT> 
jtaÍa  "pAnAo  Cmcnir  nir  -pém  uné  fÁitce  T)o  ÚAbAinc  '00. 
"  fllA-peAT),"      An    tTlAoire,      "  cniAbt-fA     tmne,     A^nr     •oÁ 

335noiceAm  An  uín  x>o  CAnn^AijA  *Oia  "óúinn  '00-géAbAin-fe 
nomn  *oi;  nó  mA*ó  ttiaiú  teAC,  ,oo-béAnAm  tom^eA-p  pA|\Ao  An 
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While  bathed  in  the  strong  stream 
Gaedheal  son  of  Mul  of  good  disposition, 
A  serpent  bit  his  skin  ; 
It  was  not  easy  to  heal  it ; 

The  grey-blue  mark  did  not  leave  him 
Till  Moses  kindly  healed  it. 
"What  the  learned  understand  from  this 
Is  that  thence  comes  Gaedheal  Glas. 

Others  assert  that  he  was  called  Gaedheal  Glas  from  the 
grey-blue  colour  of  his  arms  and  armour.  Hence  someone 
has  composed  the  following  stanza  : 

Scota  bore  a  son  to  Mul  the  modest, 

From  whom  sprang  many  noble  tribes  ; 

Gaedheal  Glas  was  the  name  of  the  man, 

From  the  grey-blue  colour  of  his  arms  and  armour. 

And  it  is  from  this  Gaedheal  that  all  the  Gaels  are  named. 
Hence  the  poet  composed  this  stanza  : 

The  Feni  are  named  from  Feinius, 

The  meaning  is  not  difficult ; 
The  Gaels  from  comely  Gaedheal  Glas, 

The  Scots  from  Scota. 

Others,  however,  say  that  the  mother  of  Gaedheal  was  called 
Scota  because  his  father  was  of  the  Scotic  race  from  Scythia, 
and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  call  the  women  after  their 
husbands.  Understand  that  this  is  not  the  Scota  who  was 
wife  of  Galamh,  who  is  called  Milidh  of  Spain,  and  bore  him 
six  sons.  For  the  mother  of  Gaedheal  was  daughter  to 
Pharao  Cincris  ;  and  it  was  he  who  held  the  children  of 
Israel  in  bondage.  But  the  Pharao  whose  daughter  was  wife 
of  Milidh  was  the  fifteenth  Pharao  after  him.  He  was  called 
Pharao  Nectonibus. 

Now  as  to  Niul,  he  told  Moses  that  Pharao  Gincris 
would  be  angry  with  himself  for  having  welcomed  him. 
"  In  that  case,"  said  Moses,  "  come  along  with  us  ;  and  if 
we  reach  the  land  which  God  has  fore-appointed  to  us, 
thou  shalt  get  a  share  of  it ;  or,  if  thou  wilt,  we  will  deliver 
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do  ctim^f  péiti  xunu,  vgáf  ^1]n5  iomic&  aj\  nuii|\  ^o  bfe&f&iji 
cionmi|'  |"CvN|\].\\iii  if  jj&jt&o  pé  célte."  Ij*  1  pri  iomo|\|\o 
conu\i|\le    A|\    aj\    cmn    tlittt.      *Oo    Ctlljie&D    cj\Á    mile    reAJl 

340  T1-AJU11AC     1     noÁlt     !1A     lotl^      tei|'     A^llj'     CUy\X'    oó    IM)     A|\     Cv 

cunu\]'  péiTi,  A^up  céit)  lonncA  50  b^ACAi-ó  ^níomjuM*)  &fi  t.\oi 
vN|\  n-A  mÁnAC,  TTIAJ1  atá  ojxIao  tia  hiajva  |\é  ^ctomn  1p\Ael, 
i-p  a  "olin-óe^i)  'ti-A  rmu\nj  a|\  Paj\ao  ^y  aj\  &  jliuvg,  da 
mbÁCAi),  AriiAil  ADei]\  An  pte  p&ti  ]\Ann-p)  vo  be^uv  tf 
345  (sx\  "ouAin  T)Aj\Ab  coj-ac  :  A  xunne  nAc  cj\eit)  iaj\  5cói|\  : 

SeAfCAt)  míte  "DÍob  t>&  ^coip 
Cao^at)  mite  iriA|\CAcoiy ; 
AnpA  mA|AA  KoTfiAip  Kuaiu 
flop  -poltn^  tnle  1  n-AOiiUAip. 

350  Uní  pom  lomonno  mite  coipt>e  ir  cao^at)  mile  nu\|\c^c  a 
tíon.  SeAcu  ^cóat)  ir  reAcu  mbtiA'ónA  vécs^  if  ceirj\e 
pcit)  1  n-oiAix>  nA  T>íteAnn  -oo  bÁCAt)  Pa}\ao,  attiaiL  adii- 
bf\AmAn  útiAp  Ov  connAi|\c  lomonno  Thúl  Pa|w\o  50  n-A 
fUiAg  -oo  bÁÚA-ó,  t)o  An  pern  psn   bpeA-pAnn    ^céAonA,   otp 

355  ni  f\Aibe  eA^ÍA  aij\  ó  vo  bÁUAt)  Pa|\ao,  A^jnr  vo  f&f  a 
cÍAnn  ir  a  poL  50  beiú  ionAif\m  x>óib.  1  ^cionn  Aimp]\e 
vís  eir  pn  pjAin  Tliúl  bÁr,  if  -do  §Ab  5^eT^e^  T  *  mÁÚAin 
An  peAfAAnn.  tlu^AX)  iajaatti  ttiac  vo  ^^evecsl  p.\n  €^5ipc 
.1.  CApAÚ  ttiac  5^ex^>  ^5l1r  1  ^cionn  unénmre  'n-A  -oiato  pn 

36onti5A*ó  mAc  *oó  pn  A-píp  Sjui  ttiac  CApiú  mic  5^e^1U  ^5l1r 
"oo  §AbA"OA|\  pn  An  peApAnn  céA"onA  A^nr  vo  Á1U15  p&v 
Ann. 

T)áIa  fltiAig  nA  hCi5ipue,  lomopno,  ^AbAir  "oa  elf   pn 
Pajaao    1ncuin    i?ÍAiúeAf  nA   néi^ipue  v'eiy  Pa|\ao  Cmcnif 

365  "oo  bÁÚAt).  T)o  ^Ainúí  ceAnA  Pa|\ao  oa  ^ac  ni§  ]^o  §Ab 
An  éi^ipc  ó  Pa|\ao  Cmcnif  *oo  bÁCAt)  psn  ITItnn  Huato 
50  pA|\Ao  flecuonibnr  An  ciíi^eAX)  |\í  -OÓA5  1  nt)iAix>  pc^pAO 
Cmc|\ip. 
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the  fleet  of  Pharao  into  thy  hands,  and  do  thou  go  on  sea 
in  it  so  that  thou  mayest  learn  how  we  shall  separate  from 
Pharao."  Niul  followed  this  latter  counsel.  A  thousand 
armed  men  were  sent  with  him  to  the  ships  ;  and  these 
were  delivered  over  to  him  ;  and  he  embarked  in  them,  and 
beheld  the  events  of  the  ensuing  day,  namely,  the  opening 
of  the  sea  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  its  dispersion 
after  them  on  Pharao  and  on  his  host,  drowning  them,  as 
the  poet  says  in  this  stanza,  which  is  taken  from  the  poem 
beginning,  "  O  thou  who  believest  not  according  to  truth" : 

Sixty  thousand  of  them  on  foot, 
Fifty  thousand  on  horseback, 
A  storm  of  the  Red  Sea  of  Romhar 
Overwhelmed  them  all  at  once. 

Sixty  thousand  foot,  then,  and  fifty  thousand  horse  was 
their  number.  It  was  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years 
after  the  Deluge  that  Pharao  was  drowned,  as  we  have 
stated  above.  And  Niul  having  seen  Pharao  and  his 
host  drown,  remained  in  the  same  territory,  as  he  was 
not  afraid  after  the  drowning  of  Pharao  ;  and  his  children 
and  progeny  grew  up  until  they  were  able  to  bear  arms. 
Some  time  afterwards  Niul  died  ;  and  Gaedheal  and  his 
mother  took  possession  of  his  lands.  Thereafter  a  son  was 
born  to  Gaedheal  in  Egypt,  namely  Easru  son  of  Gaedheal, 
and  some  time  after  that  a  son  was  born  to  him  in  turn,  Sru 
son  of  Easru,  son  of  Gaedheal,  and  these  possessed  the  same 
lands  and  dwelt  thereon.  Now,  as  to  the  Egyptians,  Pharao 
Intuir  assumed  sovereignty  over  them  after  the  drowning  of 
Pharao  Cincris.  Pharao  was  a  name  given  to  every  king  who 
ruled  over  Egypt  from  Pharao  Cincris  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea  to  Pharao  Nectonibus  the  fifteenth  king  after 
Pharao  Cincris. 
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XVII. 

A5  ro  fiof  t>on  loniiApbAt)  t)o  jvirme  Pajaao  inctnr*  Ayv  fbocc  "JAe-oil  Af 

370  An  éisipc. 

lotncura.  "p&n^o  1nonn  i&rt  pn  A^ur  -plu&ig  n&  hCigipce 
&n  rnbeic  cpé&n  r&n  ci]\  T)oib  "oo  cmTrmi^e&'o&'p  &n  cre&n- 
ytst&  *oo  cb&nn&ib  Hunt  1-p  "o'pne  J&e-oil  .1.  &n  cÁin*oe^r  t)o 
]AÓnr^*o  né   ct&nn&ib  1p\&eb  &guf  Lom^e&r  p&n&o  dncrur 

375 T)o  bneiú  teir  ^0  Thút,  &n  c^n  -oo  é&bo"o&n  true  1rr\&eL  TDo 
commón&'ó  inme  pn  co^&t)  Leo  1  ^comne  -Mcme  S^^1^  ZUV 
hionn&nb&'ó  50  h&iriróeon&c  &  héi^ipu  iax>.  U15  Uom&r 
tl&lpn^h&rn  teir  An  ni  pn  1  nlpcoi^triAue  m&n  a  n-^b-Mn  : 
<2"1  &n  mbÁc^t)  tucc&  ha  bé-i^ipce,  &n  *or\on5  *oon  cin  t)o  rh&in 

380*0^  n-éir -oo  nti^i^pox)  "oume  tnvp&t -D'A-iruce,  Scice&*óe&c  -oo 
bí  'n-&  corhmn'óe  e&conr\&,  50  n&c  ^e&b^yo  rt&ice&r  ór  & 
^cionn.  An  mbeiú  *oó  &r\  n-&  'óíbinc  50  n-&  tneib,  cÁmi^ 
^tir  ah  SpÁmn,  hia|i  &n  Á1C15  ré  iotn&*o  bbio/OAn  &5iir  rn&n  & 
n'oe&c&ti&n  &  ftiocc  1  bíonrh^ineÁCC  50  rnón,  ^5«r  uÁn^^-o^n 

385  &r  pn  50  h  €hrunn ." 

Oío*ó  a  por  &5&C,  ^  té&gúóin,  ^un&b  é  Snú  m^c  C^ppú 
mic  5^e>ó1^  ^™  'oume  u&r&L-ro  ^ur  n&é  é  5^e*óe/sb  rem, 
5^n  ce&*o  *oo  heccon  boeour,  rp  rór  ^&n  ce/vo  x>o  b&n&rhbvib 
n&  nn^S^tb  rcrúob&r  ^n  6inmn  -p&oite&r  ^un^b  é  g&e-óe&L 

390  rém  cÁmi^  x)on  SpÁmn.  Oin  *oo  néin  prnnne  -pe&rcup^ 
n&  herpe&nn,  T)&n&b  cóin  cneix)e^rriAin  r&n  ní-re,  ir  Atin 
r&n  éi^ipu  JU15  Scoc^,  inge&n  p&r&o  dncrur,  5^e<ó^ 
&5tirir  mnce*oo  corhntng^o  bpi&iji  bÁr;  ^tirní  bón  ngpéi^, 
m^p  A"oeirnT)  -onon^  oite,  cÁmi^,  ^cu   ^  AÚ&in   T>(s]\h  wntn 

395  tliúb  cÁm-15  ón  Scioa.  A^nr  c^|i  ce&nn  50  n-^b^in  ^n 
u-uJ^An-fo    T)o     riAiute^g^'o     A^mti    ^nn^b    von    SpÁmn 

a.  Aegyptiis  in  Mari  Eubro  submersis,  illi  qui  superfuerunt 
expulerunt  a  se  quemdam  nobilem  Scyticum  qui  degebat  apud  eos  ne 
dominium  super  eos  nrvaderet ;  expulsus  ille  cum  familia  pervenit  ad 
Hispaniam  ubi  et  habitavit  per  annos  multos  et  progenies  ipsius  familiae 
multae  multiplicata  est  nimis  et  inde  venerunt  in  Hiberniam. 
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XVII. 

Of  the  expulsion  by  Pharao  Intuir  of  the  race  of  Gaedheal  from  Egypt 
as  follows : 

As  to  Pharao  Intuir  and  the  Egyptians  thereafter,  when  they 
had  become  powerful  in  the  country,  they  remembered  their  old 
enmity  against  the  children  of  Niul  and  the  race  of  Gaedheal, 
that  is,  the  friendship  into  which  they  had  entered  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  Niul's  having  carried  off  the  fleet  of 
Pharao  Cincris  on  the  escape  of  the  children  of  Israel.  They 
accordingly  made  war  upon  the  race  of  Gaedheal  and 
banished  them  against  their  will  from  Egypt.  Thomas 
Walsingham  agrees  with  this  account  in  Hypodigmata,  where 
he  says:  "  When  the  Egyptians  had  been  drowned,  the  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  after  them  expelled  a  certain 
Scythian  nobleman  who  dwelt  amongst  them,  lest  he  might 
assume  sovereignty  over  them.  When  he  had  been  expelled 
with  his  tribe,  he  came  to  Spain,  where  he  resided  many 
years,  and  where  his  progeny  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
thence  they  came  to  Ireland." 

Know,  O  reader,  that  this  nobleman  was  Sru  son  of  Easru, 
son  of  Gaedheal,  and  not  Gaedheal  himself,  notwithstanding 
Hector  Boetius,  and  notwithstanding  also  the  opinion  of  the 
modern  English  authors  who  have  written  on  Ireland,  and 
who  imagine  that  it  was  Gaedheal  himself  who  came  to  Spain. 
Because,  according  to  the  truth  of  the  seanchus  of  Ireland, 
which  one  should  believe  in  this  matter,  it  was  in  Egypt  that 
Scota  daughter  of  Pharao  Cincris  gave  birth  to  Gaedheal,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  lived  till  his  death  ;  and  he  did  not  come 
from  Greece,  as  others  assert,  but  his  father,  who  was  called 
Niul,  came  from  Scythia.  And  although  the  author  whom 
we  have  quoted  states  that  it  was  to  Spain  the  nobleman  to 
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CÁ11115  «mi  •omnc  uaj-aI  t)o  liiATOeAmAp,  ni  Iica-o,  acc  Don 
ScmA  do  chato,  A^up  if  é  An  ctn^e^T)  S^i'in  xh'a^  U&l'Ó 
AmiA-p  T)A  n^Aipci  bp^c^  hiac  T)eA5ÁCA  pÁitng  -oon  SpÁmn 
400  Aj\  "ociíp.  A5  ro  pui'oe&iTi  mi  rpcAncATO  Aip  ^jupAb  6  Snú 
itiac  CAppii  p-Á  CAoireAC  a$  cpiAll  ón  éi^ipr  Ap  An  eACcnA- 
ro,  aiíiaiL  A*oeip  JioIIa  CAOiiiÁm  pAn  miAin  DApAb  corAC,. 
5Aet>eAt  5^^r  °  *ocáit)  ^Ae-óit: 

Sj\ú  t>iac  GAfjMJ  mic  S^01^1^ 

405  AjA  feAtlACAIJA  ftUA§-fAOlil,D  ; 

6  'OO  Luit)  fÁ  T)CUA1"Ó  Ó  A  C01  j 
A|\  ^"tl-O  TT1AJ1A   tlUATÓ  tlotrioij\. 

Luce  ceicj\e  tonj  lion  a  fluAij; 

A|A  fUO  TT)AJ\A  TlOrhAIjA  ÍIUA1T)  ; 
410  ÚaUI  1  TI^AC  cLÁfVAÍíDA  1f  CeA"D 

Ceiq\e  LÁiiAtfinA  pceAt». 

U1115,  AtriAit  A*oub-pArnA"p,  ^unAb  é  Spú  itiac  e-Arnú  fÁ 
CAoireAC  rAn  eAcunA  -pom  50  nAn^ATDAn  50  hoitéAn  CpiecA, 
50  bpoiAin  bÁr  Ann  pn,  ^up  §Ab  a  tíiac  éibeAn  Scou  ceAnnAp 

415):eA'ónA  caic  50  noccAm  *oon  Scicia  -001b.  5ori^  uirne  f111 
A*oein  ng-OAn  *o'Áiniúe  ^tipiAb  é  éibeApi  Scoc  -pÁ  uAoireAc 
o]\nA  pti  cupAr  pom  A^ur  ^upAb  ón  p-onAinni  t)o  bí  Ain 
.1.  Scoc  ^AinrnúeAn  cme  Sctnu  -oo  J^6"06^^1^-  1onAnn 
lomonpo  Scoc  *oo  néin  ug'OAin  t/Áiniúe  ip  rAig'oeoip.     Oin  ní 

42o^Aibe  'n-A  coiTiAimpn  -peA]i  bo§A  *oo  V  £ eApin  ionÁ  é,  A$ur  ón 
b)?o|\Ainm  pn  nÁm-15  é  vo  rt,onnA"ó  An  pt/iocu  uÁim^  uató  ; 
A^ur  'oo  cteACCAX)  Leo  bo§A  rriAn  Apirn  An  Aiúnir  nA  reAn 
^up  An  Aimp-p  n'oéi'óeAnAig  LeAÚ  ijxi§  X)Api  ^cuntine  -pém. 
gi'óeA'ó  ní  teAn-pAm  bAnAiriAib  An  ug^Ain-pe  *oo  bní§  ^upiAb 

425 í  céA'o^Ai'ó  coicceAnn  nA  reAncA*ó  ^unAb  tnrne  gAinceAn  citie 
Seme  'oo  -pbocc  5^e*°1^  cjié  beic  A-p  •oceAcc  ón  Sciuia  *óóib 
*oo  néi]\  a  mbtinA'ÓArA. 

Utn^,  a  léA^úóiji,  5^pb  -peA-p  coniAimpne  'oo  ITÍAOire 
^Ae-oeAb,  A^ur  t>a  -péin  yin  50  piAibe  ceiune  pcit)  btiA"OAn 

430,o,Aoir  An  CAn  t)o  bÁÚA"ó  "pApiAO,  A^nr  50  -pAibe  An  ceAÚ- 
nAThAX)  ^tún    iiai-ó   -pém   pop  An  n-A  bneic  mAn  auá  éibeAji 
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whom  we  have  referred  came,  such  is  not  the  fact ;  for  it  was 
to  Scythia  he  went,  and  it  was  the  fifteenth  in  descent  from 
him,  called  Bratha  son  of  Deaghaidh,  who  first  came  to  Spain. 
Here  is  the  seancha's  statement  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
Sru  son  of  Easru  who  was  the  leader  of  this  expedition  on  its 
setting  out  from  Egypt,  as  Giolla  Caomhain  says  in  the  poem 
beginning,  "  Gaedheal  Glas  from  whom  are  the  Gaels  "  : 

Sru  son  of  Easru  son  of  Gaedheal, 

Our  ancestor  of  the  joyous  host, 

It  was  he  who  went  northwards  from  his  house 

Over  the  Red  Sea  of  Romhar. 

Four  shipfuls  were  his  host 

Upon  the  Eed  Sea  of  Romhar  ; 

Found  room  in  each  wooden  dwelling,  as  was  right. 

Four  and  twenty  wedded  couples. 

Know,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  was  Sru  son  of  Easru 
who  headed  this  expedition  till  they  reached  the  Island  of 
Crete  where  he  died,  and  that  his  son  Eibhear  Scot  assumed 
the  supreme  authority  till  they  arrived  in  Scythia.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  a  certain  author  says  that  Eibhear  Scot 
was  their  leader  in  this  expedition,  and  that  it  was  from  his 
cognomen,  namely,  Scot,  that  the  Gaels  are  called  the  Scotic 
race."  For,  according  to  a  certain  author,  Scot  means  '  archer/ 
and  there  was  in  his  time  no  bowman  superior  to  him  ;  and 
from  this  cognomen  given  him  the  name  was  given  to  his 
posterity  ;  and  they  practised  the  bow  as  a  weapon  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients  down  to  a  recent  period  within  our  own 
memory.  However,  we  shall  not  adopt  the  view  of  this 
author,  since  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  seanchas 
that  the  race  of  the  Gaels  were  called  the  Scotic  race  from 
their  having  come  originally  from  Scythia. 

Understand,  O  reader,  that  Gaedheal  was  a  contemporary 
of  Moses,  and  that  accordingly  he  was  fourscore  years  of  age 
when  Pharao  was  drowned,  and  that  the  fourth  in  descent 
from    himself,   namely,    Eibhear   Scot  son  of  Easru,  son  of 
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Scoc  m&c  S|\i'i  niic  C\vp|u'i  mic  S&exnt  pit  oo  cjti&Ll&o&ti  mic 
1p\^el  Cjtéf  «mi  111  in-|\  Uikmi)  ^gtif  tn&oife  1  ^ce&nn^-p  |:e&"ón& 
of   «s   ^cionn.      incv\]v\it)  "OjtoTij    *oo   n&    fe&nc&i'óiD    gujt&b 

435CeiC|\0     C(V\T)    If    TK\    yiCU)   btl^-UMl    ó  b&C&t)   "p&]\&0  f&n   111  u  1  ]\ 

11ik\ií>  ^o  cije^cc  ctoinne  IVIile^x)  1  néijunn,  &~5VV  v^ 
vesyhu^^i)  pti  &tj  fo  m&f  &-oein  ug'OAN  •óíoo  f&n  ii\.Min--po  : 

CeAC^ACA  if  ceicpe  cé-vo 
"Oo  btiAÍniAib,  ní  1nomAi]\bpéA5, 
440  Ó  -oo  tuit)  Uuaic  "Oé,  -oeAjVb  -óuib, 

Uaj\  tnuinceAnn  triAj\A  TIotviaija. 
5u|\  ^Ab^At)  ]'ceinn  -Don  rhyij\  meAiin 
niic  111ileAt)  1  •od|\  neij\eAmi. 

Ace  ce&n^  "oo  -|\éi|\   ^n  Ái]Aitri  'oo-ní  &n  t,e&b&fi   J^b^t^ 

445 ní  -fruit  «ncc  pe<scu  rnbLi&,ón&.  T)é&5  ce&-pc&  x>o  cní  cé^-o  ón 
c|AÁc  i?Á]A  §&b  TD&oife  ce*Min&-p  ctoirme  1pA&et,  -p&n  éi^ipc 
50  ue^cc  ctomne  lllíbe^'ó  1  némiTin.  Oi]A  1  ^cionn  -pe^cc 
^cé^vo  1-p -pe&cc  mbt/i«yó&n  -06^5  &p  ceicpe  pciT)  •o'éif  DÍle^nn 
-oo  g^b  ÍTl&oife  cé^íin^-jr  m^c  nlpA&et  p&n  éi^ipc,  ^uy  -oo 

450 "jAéip  n-N  h&imp]\e  *oo-bein  fe&nctif  éij\e&nn  •00  J^bÁl^ib 
éine&nri,  iy  1  gcionn  mile  a|\  ceic-pe  pci*o  bli^-óosn  -o'éif 
•oíte&nn  "oo  5&b/yo.v|\  nnc  111íLe^*ó  -pe&tb  éine^nn.  A5  -po 
mAn  ^t>ei]A  &n  Le^b^|\  5&bÁL&  ^n-p^b  1  ^cionn  c|aí  cé<vo 
bl/i<yó*Mi  i^|a  rmVlinn  CÁ1TI15  p^-jAÚ^tón,  b^uy  ^ujA&b  ujaí  cé*vo 

455bt,i&x><Mi  "oo  bÁ-o^]A  ^  fliocc  1  i;eitb  ei-pe&nn,  ^uf  ^tin^b 
"oeic  rnbt,i«vón»N  pce«sT)  *oo  bí  érpe  'n-&  pÁp&.c  50  ce&cc 
cloinne  11eniiix)  innue,  ^511  f  ^u^b  -pe&cu  mbti.vóri«s  X)é^  &n 
•ÓÁ  cé^-o  pA*o  plAice&p&  n&  cloinne  pn  ^a  é-i|Ainn,  ^uf  fé 
bti«vón&  -oé^5  &ji  pcix)  -oo  b^vo^jA  pn  bot^  1  bpl^ice^p,  -c^uf 

460  Uu^c^  T)é  *0^n«snn  u|\í  bti^*on^  ce^pc^  -oo  'ó.n  cé^-o  ;  ^Uf 
né  cu|A  ma  Ái]Anh-^e  111  te  1  n-^onc-ptnm  if  ceiú]Ae  pcro  &y 
niíle  bli^"ó^n  *mi  iuiiiin]\  lomtÁn  *oo-ní,o  ó  •óíbnn  50  cige&cc 
m*Nc  ITlite^t)  1  néipinn.  A^u-p  T)Á  b^é»Ncc^]A  ^n  c-Áine^tti-|,o 
|Aip  11^   ]^e^cc    mbb^'ón^ib    -oé^^   iy   ceiújAe   pcit)   ^|a  pe^cc 

465  5cé<vo  *oobí  ó  x)ítinn  50  b&nÁnc*vp  ITI^oipe  ^a  ctoinn  I^A^eb, 
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Gaedheal,  had  been  born  before  the  children  of  Israel  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea  with  Moses  as  leader  over  them.  Certain 
seanchas  are  of  opinion  that  there  were  four  hundred  and 
forty  years  from  the  drowning  of  Pharao  in  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  coming  to  Ireland  of  the  sons  of  Milidh.  And  in 
confirmation  of  this,  one  of  these  authors  thus  speaks  in  this 
stanza : 

Forty  and  four  hundred 

Years,  it  is  not  a  falsehood, 

From  the  going  of  the  people  of  God,  I  assure  you, 

Over  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  Romhar 

Till  sped  across  the  sea  of  Meann 

The  sons  of  Milidh  to  the  land  of  Erin. 

However,  according  to  the  computation  made  by  the 
Book  of  Invasions,  there  were  only  three  hundred  years 
less  by  seventeen  from  the  time  that  Moses  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  until  the 
coming  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland.  For  Moses  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  years  after  the  Deluge;  and  according  to  the 
time  Irish  history  allows  to  the  Invasions  of  Ireland,  it  was 
one  thousand  and  eighty  years  after  the  Deluge  that  the  sons 
of  Milidh  took  possession  of  Ireland.  Thus  the  Book  of 
Invasions  states  that  it  was  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Deluge  that  Parthalon  came,  and  that  his  descendants 
remained  in  possession  of  Ireland  three  hundred  years,  and 
that  Ireland  remained  a  waste  for  thirty  years,  till  the  descen- 
dants of  Neimhidh  arrived  there,  and  that  these  descendants 
ruled  Ireland  two  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  and  that  the 
Firbolg  held  the  sovereignty  thirty-six  years,  and  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  two  hundred  years  less  by  three  ;  and,  adding  all 
these  together,  they  make  a  total  of  one  thousand  and  eighty 
years  from  the  Deluge  to  the  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to 
Ireland.  And  if  this  number  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  that  elapsed  from  the 
Deluge  to  the  leadership  of  Moses  over  the  children  of  Israel, 
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ip  pottup  n&c  pint  ón  &m  -poin  50  ce&cc  ctomne  tTlite&T)  1 
néipmn  &cc  pe&cc  rnbti&x>n&  *oé&5  ce&pca,  -oo  cpí  cé&*o,  ^up 
x)A  péip  pm  ^up&b  bpé&^&c  ^n  cé&'op&it)  cn&p  A.'oeip  ^up&b 
1  ^cionn  *oÁ  pcix>  -&.p  ceic-pe  cé&*o  bti&*ó&n  -o'éip  m&c  nlpp&et 

470 t)o  tjuI  cpép  An  tTImp  TIu&tú  pAn^-o^p  true  itiile^-o  1 
néinmn. 

A'oeifUT)  "opon^  pé  pe^ncup  ^tip&b  6  |\Aon  'n-A-p  ^&b  Spú 
m&c  e-^rpú  50  n-xs  pmpmn  ^n  &n  TDinn  Tiu&i*ó  ^u-p  poip  bu-ó 
'óe-óv-p  p&n   -M^é^n,  lÁim  *óe&p  né  U&ppob&n^,  iy  tÁiiti  cté  |tir 

475  &n  Ap^  poip,  A^tir  tÁim  clé  cimce-6.lt  btm  úu&i-ó  x>i,  a^u-p  &p 
pm  50  pmn  Stéibe  tlipe  r^n  teic  úi&p  cuai-ó  -oon  Ap&,  ^up 
p&n  c&otmtnp  ó  *óe^  pc&p&p  &n  Gopinp  ip  ^n  Api&  né  céile, 
A^ur  &p  pn  x)on  Scici&.  51*óe^"ó  ní  1ié  pn  p&on  -oo  §&b 
Spú  &5  cni&tt  ón  éi^ipc  "oon  Scici&  50  tucc  ceiúpe  ton^  ip 

48ocníoc&,o  1  n^&c  ttnn^  "oíob;  <6,cc  &  bim  ppoú^  flít  &p  1T)thp 
•oUop&mn  50  Cpeu&  pip  a  p&i'óue&p  C&ntn^  ^mú,  Áiu  &p 
comntng  pé  pe&t&'o  &imrine  50  bpu&ip  bÁp  ^nn  ^up  't\-&y 
pÁ$&ib  cui"o  *o&  ptioct  •01-m'ó  1  rmi-Mt>;  ^on&T)  v&  biúm  pm  *oo 
néip  tig-o^n  &n  upe&ncup.&.  n&c  bí   n&ú&in  neime  1  ^Cpec^ 

485  & cc  m&p  éipmn  ;  &5up  cni&tt&i,o  &p  pm  *oon  Scici&  &5up 
éibe&p  Scou  'n-x^  c&oipe&c  onn&  ;  ^up  S1bé-  ^x>é^n^'ó  n&p 
b'  éi"oin  *out  ón  éi^ipu  'oon  Scio&  1  ttnn^  nó  1  n-e&ú&n  130 
néin  n&  nonn^.  t>o  bí  A-p  &n  Scicia  ^n  u^n  pom,  ní  píop  vo  é 
•oo    bpí§    ^un    pottnp    A,p   ^^c    ^onpu^ntn-oe    c^Ácc^p   ^ 

490  úu^p^p^bÁit  n&  ^cpíoc  50  bptnt  ^n  c-innbe&n  v&  n^oipúe^-p 
U^nxMp  ^5  pmge  50  TDtnn  LÁnc^tm^n  A^tip  &n  mmp  pm  ^.5 
pmge  ^up  ^n  d^ipu  m^p  a,  bptnt  pptíú  Hit;  A^up  -oo  néin  iia, 
■ponn^  x)o  bí  &n  ^n  Sciui^  A,n  c-6,n  pom  Áipmitjúe&p  rpiuc 
Uó,n^ip  ^]\  -Mbnib  Hi-  Sciui-6«  -oo  néi-p  pe-6,nu§'OMp  b&pÁnc&m-Mt 

495llepo'oocijip  y&x\  ce-6,up^m^*ó  te-ó,bAn  m&\\  &  n-^b^ip  :  a"Syut 
U&n&ip  compomne^p  ^n  ApiAv  ón  Copinp  Áipmi^ceAp  é  i"oip 
nA.  ppoc&ib  a,uá  ^5  tucc  nA,  Scici&."  A^up  -6-p  nocc-6.m  x>on 
Sciui&  *óóib  c^nt^   co^^i)  ip  combtiocc  e^coppA.  pém  ip  a 

a.  Tanais  fluvius  dividens  Asiam  ab  Europa  enumeratur  inter  flumina 
quae  apud  Scitas  sunt. 
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it  is  plain  that  there  were  only  three  hundred  years  less  by 
seventeen  from  that  time  till  the  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milidh 
to  Ireland  ;  and  hence  that  the  opinion  above-mentioned  is 
false  which  states  that  it  was  four  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  children  of  Israel  had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea 
that  the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland. 

Some  seanchas  state  that  the  route  taken  by  Sru  son  of 
Easru  and  his  followers  was  through  the  Red  Sea  and  south- 
eastward through  the  ocean,  having  Taprobana  on  their  right, 
and  Asia  on  their  left  to  the  east,  and  then  turning  northwards, 
having  it  still  on  the  left,  and  thence  to  the  extremity  of  Sliabh 
Rife,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Asia,  and  southward  through  the 
strait  that  separates  Europe  and  Asia,  and  thence  to  Scythia. 
However,  this  was  not  the  route  Sru  took  as  he  proceeded 
from  Egypt  to  Scythia  with  the  crews  of  four  ships,  and 
each  ship  containing  thirty  men  ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  through  the  Torrian  Sea  to  Crete,  which  is  now  called 
Candia,  where  he  dwelt  for  a  time,  and  where  he  died,  and 
where  he  left  succeeding  generations  of  his  descendants  ; 
and  hence,  according  to  the  authors  of  our  records  there 
are  no  serpents  in  Crete  as  there  are  none  in  Ireland.  And 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Scythia,  with  Eibhear  Scot  for  their 
leader ;  and  whoever  should  state  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
go  from  Egypt  to  Scythia  by  ship  or  vessel,  considering  how 
Scythia  was  bounded  at  that  time,  would  not  be  stating  a 
fact,  since  it  is  plain  from  every  writer  who  has  treated 
of  geography  that  the  river  called  Tanais  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  that  sea  extends  to  Egypt,  where 
the  river  Nile  is  ;  and  according  to  the  limits  of  Scythia  at 
that  time  the  river  Tanais  is  reckoned  among  the  rivers  of 
Scythia,  according  to  Herodotus,  an  ancient  author  of  weight, 
in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  says  :  "  The  river  Tanais,  which 
separates  Asia  from  Europe,  is  reckoned  among  the  rivers  of 
the  Scythians."  And  when  they  had  arrived  in  Scythia,  war 
and  strife  arose  between  themselves  and  their  kinsmen,  namely, 
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5coiinnb]u\ic|\e,  m&]\  &rÁ  pliocc  T)e&núit  imc  "peinm-p^ 
500"P^]\^Ait)  Agti-p  -oo  bi  ini|\e&f&n  e^co}\|A&  pÁ  ioincopi&Tri  n& 
cjúce  50  -oc&j\t&  -o'A^nón  m&c  UÁic,  &n  cúi^e&x)  ^tún  ó 
€hbe&n  Scoc  Miu&p,  a  l)|\Áú^i]A  féin,  tle^^lóip  rri&c  tliptt'oo 
fliocc  He&núiL,  -oo  iti&|\1j&-ú  ^^uf  é  'n-&  pír  &n  ^n  Scici& 
&n  c^n  pm,  ^ni^it  &-oeiji  510^^  C&oriiÁin  -p^sn  -ou^in  *o&ji&b 

505  COf^C  :    5^e"Oe^L  5^Ar  °  "OCÁ1T)   5^e>(J1^  ' 

fteAjrLóin.  ip  Ajnón  5A11  on, 
SeAcc  rnbtiAÍ>tiA  fÁ  lotncornotfi ; 

SO  "OCOJACAin.  TleAflÓin.  50  115tÓl|\ 

Do  lÁitii  ÁireAfAij  Ajnóm. 


510  "Ooti  ionnA]AbAt)  t>o  jvmneAT)  aj\  fl/tocc  JAet)iL  Ar  ah  Scicia. 

lornúú-p^  cloinne  fte&j:tói|A  mic  TíipUt,  u&-pt&  -oi^-p  rn&c 
Ai^e,  m^|A  &uÁ  tle&rmt  if  HipLL  if  cionóiti-o  flu&g  1 
^coirme  fte&ccxs  g^6^1^  ViS  n-ionn&ftb&*ó  &-p  &n  -ocíp  tnle; 
A^iif    coiTÍicionóiti-o    pne  J&eTnL  1/p  c|Ai^tt&i*o   'o'&onbtn'óin 

515  &f  &n  5C]aíc  c|Aé  úíf\  n&  ^Cíoctoifce^c  -o^  n5&i"pce&}i  Atn^- 
zone-p  50  hime^tt  tTí^-p^  C&i-j-p  ;  if  ^&b&To  toin^e^-p  ^nn  pn  50 
rme&c&'o&'p  &-p  &n  mui]i  xMn&c  511  ja  §^b^,oxs|A  cí-p  1  n-oilé&n 
&cÁ  &-p  mtn-p  C&ifp  Áiu  &-p  coriintngpo'o  -pe^x)  bti&T)n&;  ^^uf 
1-p  ixsx)  f?Á  c&cnpg  x)óib)  &f\  &n  e^cc|\^  -pcnn  Aj;nón  1-p  éibe^p, 

520  *oÁ  tti^c  UÁic  rrnc  Agiixsm-óvin  rmc  Deo'ó&m&in  nnc  éibijA 
Sctnc  rrnc  S]\ú  rrnc  GxspAÚ  imc  5^e-óit. 

T)o  bÁ'o^-p  c^iúja  rn&c  ^5  A^nóti  &}\  &n  e&ccfi&  -poin,  rrnvp 
,oxÁ  6&VIÓ1-U  lAirhporm  if  LÁiii^'l&p  X)o  bÁTD&jA  •oi&'p  m&c 
,6,5  éibe^-p  rn&c  UÁ1C,  m^-p  &uÁ  C^icé]^  i-p  Cin^  ;   ^^tif  -ptiAi-p 

525  Agnón  bÁ^  |^n  oibé^n  -poin  ;  A^u-p  cpi^ttAi*o  cxsc  1  ^cionn 
btixs-ón^  ^  mi  oibé^n  -|"oin  bticu  u-pí  ton^,  1|"  cjií  pcit)  1  n^&c 
ttiin^  t)íob,  A^tif  bexsn  a^  ati  u]\e^f  fre^  -oíob.  Sei-pe^]i 
cAoife^c  -óóib  ^-p  ^n  e&cu-p/s  -poin  ;  50  x>uti5^,OA|A  ucu  &}\  ^n 
5C^otiritii-)\   acá  ó  rhui|A  C-Mpo  p^-p  ^u^  &n   b^Ai-pp^e  ^c^oit 

530  ci 5  ón   -M^é^n   xs'ouu^i'ó    ^^uf  m^|A  -jiÁn^^-o^-p  &n  mw\\  pn 
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the  children  of  Neanul  son  of  Feinius  Farsaidh  ;  and  they 
contended  with  one  another  for  the  mastery  of  the  country 
until  it  happened  that  Aghnon  son  of  Tat,  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  Eibhear  Scot,  slew  his  own  cousin,  Reafloir  son  of  Rifill, 
of  the  race  of  Neanul,  who  was  then  king  of  Scythia,  as  Giolla 
Caomhain  says  in  the  poem  beginning,  "  Gaedheal  Glas,  from 
whom  are  the  Gaels  " : 

Eeafloir  and  Aghnon  without  fault 
"Were  seven  years  contending  for  mastery, 
Till  Eeafloir  fell  with  glory 
By  the  successful  hand  of  Aghnon. 

Of  the  expulsion  of  the  race  of  Gaedheal  from  Scythia. 

Now,  as  to  the  children  of  Reafloir  son  of  Rifill,  he  had 
two  sons,  to  wit,  Neanul  and  Rifill,  and  they  collected  an  army 
against  the  descendants  of  Gaedheal,  to  banish  them  com- 
pletely from  the  country ;  and  the  descendants  of  Gaedheal 
came  together,  and  left  the  country  in  a  body,  going  through 
the  land  of  the  Breast-Seared,  who  are  called  Amazons,  to 
the  border  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  they  took  ship  and 
went  on  sea,  and  landed  on  an  island  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  they  remained  a  year;  and  their  leaders  in  that  expedi- 
tion were  Aghnon  and  Eibhear,  two  sons  of  Tat  son  of 
Aghnaman,  son  of  Beodhaman,  son  of  Eibhear  Scot,  son  of 
Sru,  son  of  Easru,  son  of  Gaedheal. 

Aghnon  had  three  sons  with  him  on  that  expedition, 
namely,  Ealloit,  Laimhfhionn,  and  Lamhghlas.  Eibhear 
son  of  Tat  had  two  sons,  namely  Caicher  and  Cing.  And 
Aghnon  died  on  that  island.  And  at  the  end  of  a  year  they 
all  quitted  the  island,  the  crews  of  three  ships,  there  being 
sixty  in  each  ship,  and  every  third  man  having  a  wife 
with  him.  They  had  six  leaders  in  that  expedition  ;  and 
they  made  for  the  strait  that  leads  westward  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  narrow  sea  that  comes  in  from  the 
northern  ocean  ;  and  when  they  reached  that  sea,   a  storm 

D 
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t)o  éipu§  AnpAX)  onpiA  -z;tin  •peoÍA'ó  1  n-oileAn  ia*o  né  nÁi*ó- 
ueAn  CAjioniA  1  TMun-p  "poncic  ^upi  corhntngpoT)  bt/iA'ÓAin  1-p 
piÁice  Ann  ;  A^u-p  f mi  oiLéAn  -pom  piAipi  éibeAn  rriAC  UÁic 
1-p  LÁriiglA'p  ttiac  Agnóin  bÁ-p.     UpuAltAi'o  A-p  -pom,  ceAcnAn 

535  c&oi-peAÓ  'oói'b  .1.  CAttóiu  LÁitriponn  dn^  1-p  CAicén  a 
n-AnrtiAnnA,  A^im  CA-pÍA  rnupin'óúcAinn  aja  An  rntnn  nornpA 
if  t)0  CAn'OAOi-p  ceot  x>o  nA  Lom^-peACAib  r>o  bío'ó  a  5  upuAtt 
UApipiA  50  ^cmpmí-p  co'oIa'ó  onpiA  if  50  t/m^-oír  -pém  opipiA 
t>a  rnAnbA*ó;   A^tir  if  é  LeigeA-p  'oo  nmne  CAicépi  IDnAOi   Ain 

540  pn,  céipi  'oo  teA§A'ó  'n-A  ^ctiiArAib  50  nAC  ^cttnn-oir  An 
ceol  'o'eASÍA  co*oa1ca  fur  ;  rnApi  pn  x)óib  ^upi  gAbA-oAn  cuAn 
-6,5  nmn  Stéibe  K\ye  cua-to;  A^u-p  if  Ann  pn  'oo  pimne  CAicépi 
pyip;ine  *óói1f)  nApi  b'ionAt)  cornnu-me  t)óili)  AonÁic  50  noc- 
CAin  éipieAnn  "oóib,  A^ur  nAÓ  iat>  fém  'oo  pioicfeAt)  í,  acc  a 

545ftiocr.  Uni^ttxM*o  A-p  pn  50  piÁn^A'OAn  50  50C1A  ^5uf 
UAnt&  50  fiAibe  ttiac  oipmeinc  a^  t/Ánriponn  i3A  n^Aipití 
éibeApi  gtúmponn  A£;iir  x>o  coriintn§eA*OAn  rbocc  5^e>01^ 
-pAn  cín  pn  'oeic  rnbbiA'ónA  pce^'o  1-p  'oo  AnA*0An  Uicu  *oíob 
Ann    ó    fom    1   te ;    ^onA-ó   t>a   •óeApibA'ó    pn    A'oeipi    510^^ 

550C^OTTiÁin  An  fiAnn-ro  : 

pne  $AOi,6it  jjajxa  t>iL, 
Ujaíocat)  btiA^ÓAn  i'Ati  cíp-pti  ; 
AnATO  tucu  "oiob  Aim  ó  fAin, 
50  "ocí  •oei|\eA'o  A11  "ootriAin. 

555  ITIeAf  ato  T)|ion5  oiie  né  -peAnóur  £;unAb  0^05^*0  An  coax) 
bbiA'ÓAn  'oo  cotrmtngpoT)  -pbocc  gAetnl  rAn  Jocia,  A^ur  1-p 
í  pn  céA'ofAi'ó  ir  pnmnige.  Oin  if  -pobtn-p  ^nn  cAiceA'OAn 
Aicme  S^einl  occ  n^búme  'oa  n^emeAÍAig  y&n  Jocia  mApi 
auá    ó    éibe&n  5^ir,f1oriri   5°    Ojaáca.     A5  -po  lotnopino   An 

560  5emeAbAc  gbnn  pn  :  OpvÁÚA  itiac  tDeA^ÁÚA  mic  6AncA*ÓA 
mic  e-Abtóic  inic  HiiAX)AC  mic  HeAnúit  mic  dbnic  rmc  éibipi 
jttjinpnn  -pti^At)  -p^n  Jouia  -pém  tmc  LÁnripnn  An  coatd- 
UAOi-peAÓ  cÁmi^  "oon  cpiíc  pn  'o'Aicme  JAe'óit;  A^up  tdo  bpiíg 
nACApv  b'éToin  An   oineA'o  fom  ^tnn  'oo  ceAÓc  'oon  teic  ifcig 
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came  upon  them,  and  they  were  driven  to  an  island  called 
Caronia  in  the  Pontic  Sea,  where  they  abode  for  a  year  and  a 
quarter ;  and  it  was  in  that  island  Eibhear  son  of  Tat  and 
Lamhghlas  son  of  Aghnon  died.  Thence  they  set  out,  having 
four  leaders,  namely  Ealloit,  Laimhfhionn,  Cing,  and  Caicher  ; 
and  mermaids  came  on  the  sea  before  them,  and  these  used 
to  discourse  music  to  the  sailors  as  they  passed  them,  so  that 
they  might  lull  them  to  sleep,  and  then  fall  upon  them  and 
slay  them  ;  and  Caicher  the  Druid  applied  a  remedy  to  this 
by  melting  wax  in  their  ears  so  that  they  could  not  hear  the 
music  lest  it  might  put  them  to  sleep.  They  went  on  in  this 
way  till  they  put  into  port  at  the  extremity  of  Sliabh  Rife  in 
the  north;  and  it  was  there  that  Caicher  foretold  them  that 
they  would  not  find  a  dwelling-place  anywhere  till  they 
reached  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  not  they  themselves  who 
would  reach  it  but  their  descendants.  Thence  they  set  out 
and  reached  Gothia ;  and  to  Laimhfhionn  was  born  a 
renowned  son  called  Eibhear  Gluinfhionn,  and  the  race  of 
Gaedhael  dwelt  in  that  country  thirty  years,  and  some  of 
their  progeny  are  there  to  this  day.  In  proof  of  this  Giolla 
Caomhain  composed  this  stanza : 

The  race  of  skilful,  beloved  Gaedheal 
Were  thirty  years  in  that  land  ; 
Some  of  their  tribe  remain  there  ever  since 
Until  the  end  of  the  world. 

Other  seanchas  are  of  opinion  that  the  race  of  Gaedheal 
dwelt  in  Gothia  a  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  this  is  the  most 
probable  opinion.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  race  of  Gaedheal 
spent  eight  generations  in  Gothia,  namely,  from  Eibhear 
Gluinfhionn  to  Bratha.  These  generations  are  as  follows  : 
Bratha  son  of  Deaghaidh,  son  of  Earchaidh,  son  of  Ealloit, 
son  of  Nuadha,  son  of  Neanul,  son  of  Eibric,  son  of  Eibhear 
Gluinfhionn,  who  was  born  in  Gothia  itself,  son  of  Laimh- 
fhionn, the  first  leader  of  the  race  of  Gaedheal  that  came  into 
that  country  ;  and  since  so  many  generations  could  not  come 

D2 
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565*00  újiíoc&'O  btiAÓ^n  if  T)e&|At)  bom  ^uji&b  í  &n  cé&'op&i'ó 
•óéit)e&n&c  &cÁ  píj\inne&c. 

A"oei|n*o  -o-pon^  oite  pé  fe&ncu-p  ^ufi&b  cpí  cé^-o  bb^-o^ti 
X)0  cotrmtngpo-o  fl/iocc  5^e"°1^  V&n  Soo&.  ^vecsi)  ™  "héi*OTp 
pn  "oo  beiú  pjnrme&c,  -oo  bfú^,  -oo  -péijt  n&  n<5&b&lu&-p,  -oo 

570-péiji  m&n  &*oubp&rri&tt  cu&-p,  n&c  n.&ibe  lomtÁn  cpí  cé^-o 
bl/i&'ó&n  ón  cnÁú  pÁji  bÁc&'ó  p&ji&o  -p^n  1T)uin  Hu^-m  50 
uige&cu  ™&c  ft1íte-<yó  1  nGipinri.  Uime  pn  ní  héimp  &n 
cé&'op&i'ó  pn  r>o  beiú  p]Ainne^c,  x>o  bjiíg  ^up&b  *oon  leic 
1-pcig  x)on  xMmp-p  pn  x>o  jnnne&'O/vp  pne  J&etnt  ^&c  ciifi&f 

575*0^  n*oexsjin<vo-<yp  ón  ei^ipc  50  Cjiec^,  ^iif  ó  Cpec^  -oon 
Scici&,  1]"  on  Scici&  50  5ouixs,  ón  §0í:1^  §UT  &n  SpÁmn,  ón 
SpÁirm  -oon  Sciui&,  1-p  ón  Sciui&  50  héi^ipc,  i-p  ón  éi^ipc  50 
U]1xncia,  ón  Up^ci-c  50  5o^1^>  1f  ón  §0^1^  5°  bG^ppÁinn,  if 
ón  e-,<yppÁirm  1  n6ipinn. 
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within  thirty  years,  I  am  convinced  that  the  latter  opinion  is 
the  true  one. 

Other  seanchas  assert  that  it  was  three  hundred  years  the 
race  of  Gaedheal  dwelt  in  Gothia.  But  this  cannot  be  true, 
since,  according  to  the  times  of  the  Invasions,  as  we  have  said 
above,  there  were  not  three  hundred  years  in  full  from  the 
time  Pharao  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  until  the  coming 
of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland.  Hence  this  opinion  cannot 
be  true,  since  within  that  period  the  race  of  Gaedheal  went 
through  the  whole  of  their  wanderings  from  Egypt  to  Crete, 
and  from  Crete  to  Scythia,  and  from  Scythia  to  Gothia,  from 
Gothia  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Scythia,  and  from  Scythia  to 
Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  Thrace,  from  Thrace  to  Gothia, 
and  from  Gothia  to  Spain,  and  from  Spain  to  Ireland. 
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xviii. 

580  AS  T°  yí°Y  "°o  c|ma11  fme  $Aet>it  Af  An  h^ocia  50  heArpÁmn. 

Ojaáca    lomoppo    rn&c   *Oe^gÁc^    &n    u-ocuTri&*ó    5LÚ11    ó 

eibe^-p  Jtúinporm  &rm&p,  ip  é  *oo  qn&Lt  &y  &n  njoci^  tÁiró 

fié  C]ier&  ip  jié  Sicitixs  'oeipe&L  Co^p^  50   hG&ppÁinn,  5a 

luce   ceiúpe  ton^  teip,   &rh&iL  &*oeifi  510^&  C&otriÁin    |^n 

585  |i&nn-po  : 

bnÁCA  niAC  "OeAgÁCA  "oil 
UÁini5  t»o  Cneic  x>o  S1C1I ; 
"Lttcu  éeiqAe  ton 5  reotcA  rLÁn 
"OeireAÍ  eo|\pA  50  n^A^pÁn. 

590  O  DpÁu&  fi&i'óce&fi  DiA^^^n^^  p&n  poifiuin^éit,  m&]\  axá* 
•ounce  ha,  Oji&^&npxs.  A5  po  n&  ceiúfte  u&oipig  UÁ1TI15  rn&fi 
&on  j\é  bpÁú&  p&n  uuji&p  pom  T)on  e-xvppÁinn  .1.  Oi^e  A^uf 
th^e  T)i&p  rn&c  G^ttóic  mic  He&núit,  ttl^rinuÁn  ip  C&icé-p. 
Ceiúpe  tÁn&rhn&  'oé&^  i-p  peipe&fi  ^rrmp  1   n^&c  ttnn^  T)íob 

595  ^s^tif  €115^*0^^  ujií  rn&'órn&rm&  &-p  Luce  n&  cfAÍce  i&ja  "oue&cc 
1  'ouíji  t)óib  .1.  ptaocc  Uub&t  rrnc  1&peu.  Acc  ce^n&,  'Oá.  éip 
pn  uÁini^  uÁm  ^ontÁice  50  mtnrmcifi  irnc  G&Ltóic  ^u-p 
e&^&'o&yi  tnte  50  'oeicne&b/vp.     UÁ11115  -pÁ-p  'n-&  *ói&i*ó  pn 

600  A'oei]!  cj\oinic  coiuce&rm  n&  SpÁmne  'oo  pcpíobAX)  Lé 
•otnne  tt&p&L  p^^n^c^c  'o&fi  b'^ititn  Lob&oi-p,  'oo  jaóija  rn&f\ 

é  céTO|ú  'oo  g&b  ce^nn^p  lomtÁn  n&  SpÁinne  ^n  cí  t)& 
n^&ijACÍ   bjii^tip  téfi  có^b-ís'ó  iom^'0  c&iplé&n  ;   ^tip  ip  é  pm 

605  &n  uí  "o^  n^oi-púe&fi  p&n  Le&b&-p  5^^t&  D^eogxsn,  pe&n- 
&c&i-p  ttlítexvó  e-xsppÁinne,  ^^tip  ip  uxm*ó  -pATOue^-p  Dni^^nuep; 
^5ur  1f  u^1>ój  'oo  jiéip  n^  c|\oimce  cexvonxs,  'oo  5^i|\úí  O11151A 
1  n-&ttó*o  'oon  epic  ]\é  -pÁi'óce^-p  Mioip  C^puib^;  ^s^tif  if 
c^ipté^n  pÁ  ptixMÚexMicAf  'n-^  pcéiú,  ^tii^it  &uÁ  ^mú  óv^  |aí§ 

610  n &  SpÁmne. 
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XVIII. 

Of  the  journeying  of  the  race  of  Gaedheal  from  Gothia  to  Spain  as  follows. 

Now  Bratha  son  of  Deaghaidh,  the  eighth  in  descent 
from  Eibhear  Gluinfhionn,  proceeded  from  Gothia  by  Crete 
and  Sicily,  having  Europe  on  the  right,  to  Spain,  there  being 
with  him  the  crews  of  four  ships,  as  Giolla  Caomhain  says  in 
this  stanza  : 

Bratha  son  of  Deaghaidh  the  beloved 

Came  to  Crete  to  Sicily  ; 

The  crews  of  four  well -rigged  ships  safely  came, 

Having  Europe  on  the  right,  to  Spain. 

From  Bratha  Braganza  in  Portugal  is  named,  where  lies 
the  duchy  of  Braganza.  Here  are  the  four  leaders  that  came 
with  Bratha  to  Spain  on  that  expedition  :  Oige  and  Uige, 
two  sons  of  Ealloit  son  of  Neanul,  Manntan  and  Caicher. 
There  were  fourteen  wedded  couples  and  six  servants  in 
each  of  the  ships  ;  and  they  routed  the  natives  thrice,  after 
they  had  come  to  land,  that  is,  the  race  of  Tubal  son  of 
Japhet.  However,  a  one-day's  plague  came  afterwards  upon 
the  followers  of  the  son  of  Ealloit ;  and  they  died  all  but  ten. 
But  after  this  they  increased  ;  and  Breoghan  son  of  Bratha 
was  born. 

The  general  chronicle  of  Spain,  which  was  written  by  a 
French  gentleman  called  Lobhaois,  as  we  read  in  Edward 
Grimston,  page  3,  says  that  the  first  king  who  obtained 
sovereignty  over  all  Spain  was  a  person  called  Brigus,  who 
built  many  castles  ;  and  it  is  he  who,  in  the  Book  of  Invasions, 
is  called  Breoghan,  the  grandfather  of  Milidh  of  Spain  ;  and 
it  is  from  him/ne  Brigantes  are  so  called  ;  and,  according  to 
the  same  chronicle,  it  is  from  him  that  the  country  now  called 
Castile  was  given  the  name  Brigia  in  olden  times  ;  and  a 
castle  was  the  emblem  on  his  shield,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
king  of  Spain  now. 
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1r  é  p>r   Ati   bneog&n   pom    'oo  bmr  lom&'o   c&t   &n   &n 

C&poÁmn,  A^ur  if  é  'oo  cmrmmg  nó  x>o  uó^&ib  bm^&np^ 

tÁirh   jiif  An   ^Cnmnne,  A^iir  con  bneog&m  r^n   ^Cnmnne 

pew  ;     ^on&x)    mrne    pti    -oo    nmne    510IL&    C&oniÁm     &n 

6i5nAnn-ro  : 

"Oo  bjvif  tnójA  gconilAnn  if  ^cac 
Ap  ftuA^  e-AfpÁirme  uaIXac, 
b]Aeo§Ati  nA  ngteoJAt  'p  nA  n^tiAt», 
té  n-A  troeAjuiAt)  bjugAnfiA. 

620  T)o  bÁ*OAn  *oeic  mic  ^5  &n  rnbneog&n  p>m  .1.  bneo§& 
piiAT)  ITImncenrme  Cti&it^ne  Cu^t^  bl&*o  Chbte  TIÁn  1oc 
ir  bite;  ^on^-ó  ^ine  pn  'oo  nmne  &n  c-u^'o&n  ce^tm^  &n 
n&nn-ro  : 

"Oeic  true  bpeo^Ain  gAn  tneijVbe, 
625  b|\eo§A  fUAn  if  tYlui|\ceiirme 

CtiAilgne  CuaLa  bLA"6  Amne 
eibte  nÁ|v  íoc  if  bite. 

tn&c    lomonno    *oon    bite    pn    5^-^™    ^^    fi^-Mnúí    tTlibt) 
6^-ppÁmne;  &5ur  c&n  ce&nn  ^un&b  é  bite  tmme  'oé-me&n&c 

630  Áintrn§úe&n  t)o  ctomn  bneog&m  r^n  n&nn  cu&r,  m/ype&'o 
A.'oeini'o  ug-oxyin  &n  cre&ncur&  ^iin&b  é  bite  rn&c  pÁ  rme  ^5 
bneog&n. 

An  bpsr  lomonno  'oo  -ptiocc  bneog&m   ^^n-p  &n  n^&bÁiL 
neinc    unriióin     n&    SpÁmne    "óóib,    u^nt&    rn&c    ^nn^cc-ó, 

635  ointoe&nc&c  &$  Dite  tn&c  bneog&m  *o&  n^&incí  5^*k™>  ^S^f 
T  "PT  T^i'óue&n  mit-m  CxvppÁmne;  &5ur  'oo  g&b  rm&n  é 
"out.  "Lion  c&bl&ig  t)'  ó^b&i'ó  n^  SpÁmne  x>on  Scici&  'o'por  & 
bnÁicne&c  ir  'oo  *óé&n&iri  pe&*órn.&  'ócnb.  A^nr  i&n  ^cinne^x) 
xsn  &n  ^corii&inte  pn  'oo,  cóini§ce&n  uníoc^-o  ton^  teir,  ir  'oo 

640  cm n  &  bponú&mn  t&ocnm*óe  ionnc&  ^u-p  céit)  ^n  tTlmn 
'oUoinni&n,  ir  -oo  úni^tt  50  néimt)ínexsc  roin  bu-ó  cuai*ó  t>o 
Sicib^  ir  'oo  C]Aec/s  50  nÁmi^  &n  Scici-6,;  ^^up  A,n  nocc^m 
1  t)cín  Ann  pn  'oo  *oo  cinn  fcé^tA  u-mó  50  fte&jrlóin  m^c 
tleom^mn  .1.  ^n  ní  *oo  bí  ^n  ^n  Sciuia  &n  u-ó,n  rom;  -0,511  r  p^ 

645*00  -pbocc  tle^ptóin  mic  ÍLtptl  'oo  tn^Toe^m^n  un^-p  An 
tle^ptóin-fe  m^c  tleom^mn.     Itl^n   nÁim^  iomo|ino  TTIitit) 
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It  was  this  Breoghan,  too,  who  defeated  Spain  in  many 
battles  ;  and  it  was  he  who  finished  or  built  Brigansia  near 
Corunna,  and  the  tower  of  Breoghan  in  Corunna  itself. 
Whence  Giolla  Caomhain  composed  this  stanza  : 

Many  contests  and  battles 

Over  the  proud  host  of  Spain 

"Won  Breoghan  of  conflicts  and  strifes, 

Who  built  Brigansia. 

This  Breoghan  had  ten  sons,  namely,  Breogha,  Fuad, 
Muirtheimhne,  Cuailgne,  Cuala,  Bladh,  Eibhle,  Nar,  loth, 
and  Bile.  And  hereupon  the  same  author  composed  this 
stanza : 

The  ten  sons  of  Breoghan  without  faltering  ; 
Breogha,  Fuad,  and  Muirtheimhne, 
Cuailgne,  Cuala,  noble  Bladh, 
Eibhle,  Nar,  loth,  and  Bile. 

Now  Galamh,  who  is  called  Milidh  of  Spain,  was  a  son  of 
the  Bile  here  mentioned  ;  and  although  Bile  be  the  last-named 
of  the  sons  of  Breoghan  in  the  stanza  given  above,  the 
authors  of  our  records  assert  that  he  was  the  eldest  of 
Breoghan's  sons. 

And  when  the  race  of  Breoghan  had  multiplied  and 
had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  a  mighty  son 
of  renowned  deeds  called  Galamh  was  born  to  Bile  son  of 
Breoghan  ;  and  it  is  he  who  is  named  Milidh  of  Spain  ;  and  he 
was  seized  by  a  desire  to  go  to  Scythia  with  a  fleetful  of  the 
young  men  of  Spain  to  visit  his  kinsmen  and  to  serve  under 
them.  Having  resolved  on  this  undertaking,  he  equipped 
thirty  ships,  placing  in  them  their  complement  of  warriors, 
launched  on  the  Torrian  Sea,  and  proceeded  directly  north- 
eastward to  Sicily  and  to  Crete,  until  he  reached  Scythia  ; 
and  when  he  had  landed  there,  he  sent  word  to  Reafloir  son 
of  Neomann,  who  was  king  of  Scythia  at  that  time  ;  and  this 
Reafloir  son  of  Neomann  was  of  the  race  of  Reafloir  son  of 
Rifill,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above.      Now  when  Milidh 
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'oo  Láúai|\  Re&];Lóin,t?Áilui5irnoiTrie;  ^gtiri  ^cionn  &t&m  t)A 
éif  rm  'oo  |imne  &r\  ní  c&oire&c  &n  flu&g  n&  Scici&  x>e ; 
A^u-p   130  póf  &  mge&n   pém  nir  -o&n  b'&mín   Se&n^  m§e&n 

650  Re&t:tóin,  &"§uy  -pu^  pi  T)i.&r  rn&c  *oó  m^ji  &uÁ  T)onn  ir 
Ainioc  "pe&bnii&T). 

1&n  ^c&ice&tri  ce&n&  rexsL&t)  &irnpne  -oo  tTliLuj  r&n 
Scici&  -oo  éinig  lom&'o  Áiúir  Leip  1  n-^g-Mt)  -oíb-pe&n^&c  i-p 
Lncc^    fogt^   T>o  •óé&n&tri    r&n    $cníc,  lonnur  uní*o   pn   ^un 

655  gpÁ,óuige^'o^|A  Lucu  n-ós  cníce  50  rnón  é.  A^ur  rn&n  -oo 
riioctng  &n  ní  Re&t:lóin  pn  'oo  §&b  e&^txs  é  50  -ouiocf&ó 
tTlítit)  'n-&  &5&TÓ  né  bu&in  nío§&cu&  n&  Scio&  "óe ;  &5ur  t>o 
co^ai-ji  *o&  bícm  pn  tTlitTO  'oo  tri&nbxvó  c&n  ce&nn  50  n&ibe 
ré   'n-A   ct/i&rh^m    -M^e ;    ^ti-p  rn&n  'oo   cu&L&i'ó  THiti-o    pn 

660i&-pn&ir  Án&c  &n  &ri  ní§  Re&t:tóin  ^tin  rn&nb&'ó  teir  é;  ^ur 
Leir  pn  cinnir  cntnnniutj&'ó  ir  coi-mcionót  &n  &  rimirmciji 
T)ítar  -péiri,  ^s^uf  U15  &n  mtnn  50  tíon  uní  bpcTo  ton^  A^ur 
'oo  ufu&tt  50  néitn'óíne&c  &n  tTltnn  *oUoinni&n  50  nÁmi^  bun 
rnoúxs  Hit;  ^ur  &n  "oue&cu  1  x>uín  &nn  pn  'oo,  'oo  ctnn  ce&cu& 

66550  p&n&o  Tlecuombur  ?^&  pxsirnéir  'oo  é  -pém  'oo  ce&cu  'oon 
uín  ;  &5tir  ctnnir  &n  ní  ce^cu^  1  ^comne  TTIíte^'ó,  &$ur  &n 
nocc&m  *o&  LÁú&in  'oo,  pyitci^ir  noitrie,  ^^nr  cii^  jre&n&nn  'oo 
pém  ir  "o-óv  irmmnuin  né  Áiumg&'ó  r&n  uín;  ^on^vó  -0,5  p&irnéir 
&r\   ctinAir  pn   itlíte^'ó   ón   Scio&   50   bGi^ipu    -6,uÁ   510^^ 

670C^o-mÁin  r^sn  n^nn-ro  : 

"R.O  join  tnitit)  fÁ  mAic  cÍAnn 
1lepelói|\  noÓA|\  b'Anb^Ann  ; 
ílO  fCUC  50  CjAtlAlt)  ón  cí|\  caLL 
50  flAuc  nil  50  "bft)Ai]\  -peAjAAnn. 

675  Ctn^,  ^  téxsgúóin,  50  n^b^'o^n  ^n  *oi^r  m&c  nn^  Se-ísn^ 
mje^n  Re^-ptóijA  'oo  itlibt),  m^sn  a,uá  t)onn  1-p  Ainioc 
fe^bnti^-ó,  m&}\  íson  nir  ^5  uexscc  'oon  éi^ipc  nvp  n-éxs^  ^ 
mÁú^sn  r^n  Sciui&. 

U^nt^  ]:Án  ^m  rom  co^&t)  món  i*oin  ^n  níg  p&n&o  ir  nÍ5 

680 n^  AeuiopiA,.  *Oo-ní  p^n^o  u^oire^c  ^tn^ig  'oo  TTIít/ió, 
iA,n  me^p  ^  cnó'ó^cc^  ir  ^  c^tm/scc^  x)ó,  1  ^comne  ftti&i^  nxs 
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came  into  the  presence  of  Reafloir,  the  latter  welcomed  him  ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  that  king  made  him  commander  of  the 
forces  of  Scythia,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  own  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Seang  daughter  of  Reafloir,  and  she  bore 
him  two  sons,  namely,  Donn  and  Airioch  Feabhruadh. 

And  when  Milidh  had  passed  some  time  in  Scythia,  he 
had  much  success  against  rebels  and  plunderers  in  that 
country,  so  that  the  inhabitants  loved  him  greatly.  When 
Reafloir  the  king  perceived  this,  he  grew  afraid  lest  Milidh 
should  oppose  him  and  deprive  him  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scythia  ;  and  accordingly  he  conspired  to  kill  him,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  his  son-in-law.  And  when  Milidh  heard 
this,  he  sought  an  opportunity  and  killed  Reafloir  the  king  ; 
and  he  then  assembled  and  brought  together  his  own  followers 
and  put  to  sea  with  the  crews  of  threescore  ships,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  direct  route  through  the  Torrian  Sea  till  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile;  and  when  he  had  landed  there,  he  sent 
messengers  to  Pharao  Nectonibus,  informing  him  that  he  had 
arrived  in  the  country  ;  and  that  king  sent  messengers  to 
Milidh  ;  and  when  the  latter  came  into  his  presence,  he  bade 
him  welcome,  and  gave  territory  in  that  country  to  himself 
and  his  followers  to  abide  in.  This  expedition  of  Milidh 
from  Scythia  to  Egypt  is  related  by  Giolla  Caomhain  in  this 
stanza : 

Milidh,  whose  progeny  was  good, 

Slew  Reafloir,  who  was  not  weak  ; 

Hastily  did  he  fly  from  yon  land 

To  the  river  Nile,  where  he  obtained  territory. 

Understand,  O  reader,  that  the  two  sons  whom  Seang 
daughter  of  Reafloir  bore  to  Mileadh,  that  is,  Donn  and 
Airioch  Feabhruadh,  were  with  him  on  his  voyage  to  Egypt, 
their  mother  having  died  in  Scythia. 

At  this  time  a  great  war  took  place  between  king  Pharao 
and  the  king  of  Aethiopia.  Pharao,  when  he  had  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  valour  and  prowess  of  Milidh,  made  him 
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Aeciopi&,  &gUf  CU5  péw  if  fttl&j  n&  Aeciopi&  loin^-o  c^c  ^y 
combtioct  x>&  céite  ^un  611115  lorn^-o  Áio-p  Lé  TTlítit)  ir  50 
iroe&c&TÓ  a  cLii  i-p  &  oiiróe&nc&p  j?Á  n&  cníoc&ib;  lonnur  50 
ocÁmi<5  óe  pn  50  t)cii5  p&n&o  &  m^e&n  i?6in  'n-&  mn&oi  óó; 
&5tir  Scoca  ^/Mjice&n  xn  &]\  rnbeic  'n-&  rnn&oi  &$  ITIitit)  -oo 
bi  'oo  cme  Seine.  A^ur  1U15  p  -01  &r  rn&c  x)ó  r-&n  éi^ipc  tn&ji 
xscÁ  Cibe^n  fionn  if  Airman  ;  A^ur  -oo  LAc^in  i&ja  ftocc&in 
n&  hdgipce  -oo  itlíbó  -oo  ciun  t)Á  pe&ji  tié&^  -oo  n&  hó^ib 
•oo  bí  'n-^  i:ocaiia  T)'  yogtintn  pniirice&n'o  n&  héigipce  50  beic 
*o&  5&Ó  ^on  x)iob  ct/irce  ?n-&  ceinx)  fern  1  ^cionn  n&  re&cc 
rnbLixvó&n  t)o  coriimii§  ré  r&n  é-i^ipc. 


lomcú-pA  ITIílexvó  -oo  pnu&in  'n-&  irie&nrn&in  ^un  c-Mnnn^in 
C^icen  *Oia.&oi  ci&n  nonrie  pn  x>&  pnnre&n,  x)o  L&nriponn,  51111- 

695  &h  1  néinmn  'oo-gé&b'o&oir  &  -ptiocc  rl-MÚe&r  50  bun.<yo-6,r&c, 
^ur  oltirmigúe^n  cní  pcit)  bon^  teir  pin  cuija  ronú-Mnn 
flu&g  ionnuxs,  ^^up  ceile^bn.ó,ir  t)o  "P&n&o.  UfAi&tL&ir 
lornonno  teir  pn  ó  bun  pioú^  Hit  -6,-ja  1Tltii]i  'oUoinni&n  50 
nÁmij;  1  -oci-p  1   n-oile&n   &uÁ  Iáitti  116  Un&ci&,  1nen&  Joija- 

700ce^|1.  "óe;  ^gtif  if  -Min  nu^&x)  1n  m^c  TtlíteAt).  Uni&tt&ir  &r 
pn  50  hoité&n  t>&  n^&inte&n  50U1^  ^^^  f^n  bt-Mnn^e  c&oib 
c6i*o  -p&n  -6,156 -mi  btm  ÚUA1Ó,  ^^tif  T)0  nmne  -pe^b  coriinmgce 
&nn  pn,  5011^0  ^nn  nti^  Scoc^  rn&c  t)ó  *oa  n^^incí  Cobp^ 
&r\   Ctoiónri.     UiAi^tb^To   ^p  pn  r&n    ^CAotirinin  hwó  cu-m'ó 

705rc^n^f  &n  Ap^  ir  ^n  Con^ip  -pé  céite,  ^guf  Iáhti  cté  nif  ^n 
6o|i^ip  p^n,  50  -pÁim^  C]AtnceAncii-MÚ  né  nÁioce^-p  Alb-ó,. 
AijA^úexsn  iomonno  ime/sbt  n^  cpice  pn  Leo  ^^nr  cni^b'LAi'o 
toA  éir  pn  lÁiiTi  "oe^-p  nif  ^n  mDneAc^m  ttlóin,  50  ]iÁn 5^*0^11 
bun  pioú^  Kém,  ^^np  bÁuri    cté  nif  ah  bpjiAin^c  p/sn  bux> 

7ioóexsp  ^nn  jAbfAX)  cii-^n  t>&  éir  pn  p ^n  biorcÁm. 


An  noccAin  iomo|Ano  -p^n  cníc  pn  'oóib,  ci^to  a  b]AÁicne 
X)'  i?Áituiti  j/só   né   TTiibo  ;    ^^nr   nocc^ix)    x)ó    n^    50C1    5° 
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commander  of  his  army  to  oppose  the  army  of  the  Aethiopians, 
and  he  fought  the  Aethiopian  army  in  many  battles  and  con- 
flicts ;  and  Milidh  was  most  successful,  so  that  his  fame  and 
renown  spread  throughout  the  nations,  so  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, Pharao  gave  him  his  own  daughter  to  wife,  who  was 
called  Scota,  from  being  the  wife  of  Milidh,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  Scot.  And  she  bore  him  two  sons  in  Egypt,  namely, 
Eibhear  Fionn  and  Aimhirgin  ;  and  immediately  on  Milidh's 
reaching  Egypt,  he  set  twelve  of  the  youths  who  accompanied 
him  to  learn  the  principal  crafts  of  Egypt,  so  that  each  of 
them  might  become  proficient  in  his  own  craft  at  the  end  of 
the  seven  years  that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt. 

As  for  Milidh,  he  bethought  him  that  Caicher  the  Druid 
had  foretold,  long  before,  to  his  ancestor  Laimhfhionn, 
that  it  was  in  Ireland  his  descendants  would  obtain 
permanent  sovereignty ;  and  accordingly  he  fitted  out- 
sixty  ships,  putting  the  full  number  of  warriors  into 
them,  and  bade  farewell  to  Pharao.  Thereupon,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nile  through  the 
Torrian  Sea  till  he  landed  on  an  island  close  to  Thrace,  which 
is  called  Irena;  and  it  was  here  that  Ir  son  of  Milidh  was 
born.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  an  island  called  Gothia,  which 
lies  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  northern  ocean ;  and  he 
dwelt  there  for  some  time,  and  it  was  there  that  Scota  bore 
him  a  son  called  Colpa  of  the  Sword.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded into  the  narrow  sea  which  separates  Asia  from 
Europe  on  the  north,  and  continued  in  a  westerly  direction, 
having  Europe  on  the  left,  till  they  came  to  Cruithentuaith, 
which  is  called  Alba.  They  plundered  the  coasts  of  that 
country,  and  afterwards  proceeded,  having  Great  Britain  on 
their  right,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhine,  and 
continued  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  having  France  on 
the  left,  and  after  that  they  landed  in  Biscay. 

Now,  when  they  had  arrived  in  that  country,  Milidh's 
kinsmen  came  to  bid  him  welcome ;  and  they  informed  him 
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n-ioinAT)  eACCjAAnn  oile  *oo  hot  a^  commbiiAix>neATTi  tiA 
c)\ice  pn    if   ha   he-ApDÁmne  mte.     Aja  nA  clop  pn  lornoppo 

715-00  lililu),  -oo  cui|\  cionót  a]\  a  pAnncAib  pern  peAt)  nA 
hC-AppAmne  ;  A^np  Ap  j^cpuinnui^A'ó  Ap  AonbÁCAip  -oóib, 
rpiAUlAip  "Leo  Ajgup  té  Lion  An  CAbÍAig  x>o  cuait)  pip  pém 
pAn  rí|\  1  n-A^Aro  ha  ngoci  if  nA  n-eAccpAnn,  50  tjcu^ 
ceicpe  mAT>mAntiA  T)éA$  ip  -oá  pci*o  oppA,  ^up  CAÚpAinn  ^p 

720  An  C-ApDÁmn  iat>  A^up  ^up  §Ab  pém  50  n-A  bpÁiúpib,  tiuji 
auái*o  CbAnn  OpeogAin  rrnc  OpÁCA,  uprrióp  nA  h^AppÁmne 
•ócnb  pém.  T)o  bí  lomoppo  pÁn  Arn-po  t)Á  ttiac  "óéA^  ir  pce 
a  5  1T)íti*ó,  AttiAit  AT>eip  An  pite : 

Uf\ÍOCAT>  ttlAC  AgUr  "OÁ  1TIAC 

725  A  5  niíbt)  50  ngiLe  ii^Iac  ; 

ní  |\Áirii5  •oío'b,  T)eitfiin  Lirm, 
Acc  AonoccA|\  go  hein.imi. 

T)o  li)ÁX)An  lornoppo  ceicpe  rmc  pceA'o  *oíob  pn  pu^Aii)  Ap 
LeAnnÁnuAcc  t)ó,  pit  *oo   cpiAtt  A-p  An  SpÁmn   *oon   Scicia; 

730  A^ti-p  An  ■oiA'p  bAn  *oo  bí  -oiato  1  nt>iAix>  Ai^e  pópcA  pu^  An 
c-occAn  oibe  x>ó,  rnAp  acá  SeAn^  mgeAn  ReApLóip  i:1aic 
11  a  Sciuia  pu^  "01  Ar  *oíob  pn  Scicia,  hiaia  &cá  T)onn  ip 
Ai|Aioc  feAbjAiiAX),  ir  Scoua  mgeAn  Pajaao  tlecconibup  pu^ 
An  peipeAp  oibe  -mob,  itiaja   auá  T)iAp  pAn  éi^ipc  .1.  éibeAp 

735ponn  ir  Anrnp^in,  1p  aja  ITItnp  Ujaacaa,  CobpA  An  CLoitnni 
1  nJociA,  ApAnnÁn  A^up  éipeAtiión  pAn  5^^1P^>  AriiAiL 
A*oein  ConAin^  pte  pAn  Iaoi-ó  peAncufA-po  píop: 


Ocu  mic  $AtAitii  ha  ngÁine, 
"OAjVb  Ainm  míLi"5  eAfpÁine, 
740  1lo  -pleAccA-OAjA  míte  mAJ  ; 

Cmtie  cífve  a  njempo-DAiv  ? 

Ai|Aioc  'FeAbjuiA'ó  'f  "Oonn  50  ngliAt», 
Ho  gemeAt)  iAt)  f  An  Scicia  ; 
ttu^A-ó  fAti  éippc  Aibm 5 
745  eibeAp  po'11'  T  Aiifii|\pn. 
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that  the  Goths,  and  many  other  foreign  tribes,  were  harassing 
both  that  country  and  all  Spain.  Upon  hearing  this, 
Milidh  summoned  his  own  supporters  throughout  Spain;  and 
when  they  had  assembled  in  one  place,  he  set  out  with 
them,  and  with  the  fleetful  that  had  come  into  the  country 
with  him,  against  the  Goths  and  the  foreign  tribes,  and 
defeated  them  in  fifty-four  battles,  and  banished  them  from 
Spain  ;  and  he  himself  and  his  kinsmen,  that  is,  the  de- 
scendants of  Breoghan  son  of  Bratha,  took  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  that  country.  At  this  time,  Milidh  had 
thirty-two  sons,  as  the  poet  says : 

Thirty  sons  and  two  sons 
Had  Milidh  of  bright  hands  ; 
There  came  of  these,  we  are  certain, 
Only  a  single  eight  to  Ireland. 

Twenty-four  of  these  were  born  to  him  in  concubinage  before 
he  set  out  from  Spain  for  Scythia,  and  the  other  eight  were 
borne  to  him  by  the  two  wives  he  had  in  succession,  namely, 
Seang  daughter  of  Reafloir,  prince  of  Scythia,  who  gave 
birth  to  two  of  them  in  Scythia,  namely  Donn  and  Aerioch 
Feabhruadh,  and  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharao  Nectonibus, 
who  gave  birth  to  the  remaining  six  of  them,  to  wit,  two  in 
Egypt,  Eibhear  Fionn  and  Aimhirgin,  Ir  on  the  Thracian  Sea, 
Colpa  of  the  Sword  in  Gothia,  Arannan  and  Eireamhon  in 
Galicia,  as  Conaing  the  poet  says  in  the  following  historical 
poem  : 

Eight  sons  of  Galamh  of  the  shouts, 
Who  was  called  Milidh  of  Spain, 
They  hewed  down  a  thousand  fields ; 
In  what  countries  were  they  horn  ? 

Airioch  Feabhruadh  and  Donn  of  conflicts 
"Were  born  in  Scythia ; 
There  were  born  in  stream -filled  Egypt 
Eibhear  Fionn  and  Aimhirgin ; 
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1n,  ni  j\Aibe  Laoc  bA  1ia, 
1lo  genAin  1  -ocaoIj)  Ujaacia  ; 
ílo  geiiAijA  CotpA  An  ClAit)iTri 
1  n^l/ionn  CobpA  1  n$AOctAiinb. 

750  "^U5A  A5  cup  b^eo^Aiti  ^Ati  bnón 

A|\AnnÁn  ir  eipeAriión, 
"OÁ  fóifeAn.  nA  Laoc  ^aíi  tocc, 
tTlAC  TDé  no  cnAOC  a  "ocococc.     Occ. 
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Ir,  no  warrior  was  greater, 
"Was  born  beside  Thrace  ; 
Colpa  of  the  Sword  was  born 
In  Colpa's  Glen  in  Gaothlaidhe  ; 

There  were  born  at  Breoghan's  tower  without  grief 
Arannan  and  Eireamhon, 
The  two  youngest  of  the  faultless  warriors  ; 
The  Son  of  God  subdued  their  strength.     Eight. 
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Ap  bpÁp  t>on  cpt/iocc-pom  bpeog&m  rrnc  bpÁc^  t>o  bxvo&p 

755  ne^-p Ctrl &p  *o&ome&c  y&r\  C&ppÁmn  ;  A-^up  &p  rtiéit)  a 
n-oipbe&pu,  t>o  ctnpe&*o&p  pornp^  ctnLLe&t>  pLMCifoo  §^bÁit 
•oo  teic  éi^m  oite.  At)b&p  oile  -pop  *oo  bi  aca,  tn&p  c&pt& 
pé  tmn  n&  h&imppe  pn  ceipce  bit)  p&n  C&rpÁmn  pe&t)  pé 
mbtiAt)^n    bpce&t>,  upé   iom^*o   ooprn&ig    n&   h&nnpipe   &n 

76ope&t>  pom,  xs^up  póp  cpé  iom^t)  combtiocc  t&pL&  e&copp^ 
ip  riA  50C1  T  5^c  tipon^  oite  e^ccp&nn  pé  p&b^'OAp  a$ 
$teic  pÁ  lomcopnMri  n&  h6&ppÁmne.  Cmnit)  mrne  pin 
coTTiAipte  cia  xmi  cpioc  ^p  &  rmé&rm&oip  bp&ic  nó  cia  t>o 
ctnpp'óe   t)<s   bp&ic.      1p  í    cotriAipte    &p    &p    cinnpiot>,    loú 

765 m^c  bpeog&m  rrnc  DpÁc^  t>o  bí  'n-^v  t)tnne  g&ipce&tri&i'l, 
ip  t>o  bi  pop  e&^n&TÓe  eot&c  pn&  he^L^t)n^ib,  t>o  cog  a  pé 
-out  t)o  bp&ic  oitem  n&  héipe&nn.  A^up  ip  é  0,1c  &p  Ap 
cinne,<yo&p  &p  An  ^coriiAipte-pe  a^  uop  bpeogAin  pAn 
jAbpiA. 

770  1p  rnAp  pn  UApÍA  *óóib  loú  t>o  cup  50  héipmn,  A^up  ni 
rnAp  At>eipit>  -opon^  oite  ^np^b  1  néAtÍAib  niriie  oit>ce 
geithpit)  t>o  connAipc  t>o  irmU,AC  útnp  bpeogAin  i.  Oip  t)o 
bi  CATopeATii  ip  pomn  poitiie  pn  i*oip  6ipmn  íp  An  e-AppÁmn, 
ón    cpÁc   pÁ   "ocii^   Coca-to    ttiac    €hpc   pi    t>éit>eAnAC   £eAp 

775  m D0L5  UAitLce  mgeAn  ttlA^nioip  pi  OAppÁinne  'n-A  mti^oi. 
T)o  cteACCOAOip  upÁ  teAÚ  Ap  teAC  beiú  a^  ceAnnATÓeAÓc 
ip  a$  rriALAipc  a  n-eAppAt>  ip  a  peot)  Ap  ^ac  cAOib  pé  céite, 
ionnup  50  pAibe  AiÚTÓe  nA  héipeAnn  -0,5  GAppÁmneACAib 
A^up    Aicne   nA   he-AppÁmne    a^    éipeAnncAib   put   pu^At) 

780  loú  m&c  bpeogAin  ;  ionnup  t>A  péip  pn  nAÓ  ó  AtiiApc 
Aonoit>ce  t>'pA§ÁiL  t>o  irmtÍAC  ctnp  bpeo^Ain  ptiAip  1oú 
nÁit)  ct^nn  Dpeo^Ain  eot^p  ^p  éipmn,  axc  ó  c^itjpe^iTi 
imciAn  Aimpipe  ponrie  pm  *oo  beic  it>ip  &n  G^ppÁmn  ip 
einmn. 
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XIX. 

When  the  race  of  Breoghan  son  of  Bratha  had  increased, 
they  were  strong  and  numerous  in  Spain ;  and  because 
of  the  greatness  of  their  exploits,  they  resolved  to  extend 
their  sway  in  other  directions.  They  had  another  motive 
also.  For,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food  in 
Spain  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  years,  on  account  of  the 
great  drought  that  existed  during  that  period,  and  also 
because  of  the  many  conflicts  that  took  place  between  them 
and  the  Goths,  and  the  other  foreign  races,  with  whom  they 
were  contending  for  the  mastery  of  Spain.  They  accordingly 
took  counsel  together  as  to  what  country  they  should 
explore,  and  who  should  be  sent  to  explore  it.  What  they 
resolved  on  was,  to  elect  loth  son  of  Breoghan,  son  of  Bratha, 
who  was  a  valiant  man,  and  also  wise  and  learned  in  the 
sciences,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  island  of  Ireland. 
And  the  place  where  they  adopted  this  counsel  was  at  the 
tower  of  Breoghan  in  Galicia. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  sent  loth  to  Ireland,  and 
not,  as  others  assert,  that  he  had  seen  it  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  on  a  winter's  night  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  of 
Breoghan.  For  there  had  been  familiarity  and  intercourse 
before  then  between  Ireland  and  Spain  since  the  time  when 
Eochaidh  son  of  Earc,  the  last  king  of  the  Fir  Bolg,  took 
Taillte  daughter  of  Maghmhor,  king  of  Spain,  to  wife.  They 
thus  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  one  another, 
and  of  exchanging  their  wares  and  valuables,  so  that  the 
Spaniards  were  familiar  with  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  had  a 
knowledge  of  Spain  before  loth  son  of  Breoghan  was  born. 
Hence  it  was  not  from  a  view  obtained  in  a  single  night 
from  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  Breoghan  that  loth,  or  the 
children  of  Breoghan,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Ireland,  but 
from  there  having  been  intercourse  for  a  long  time  previously 
between  Spain  and  Ireland. 

E2 
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785  *OÁtA  Ioca  ioinoni\o  oltTrnn^ceAn  ton^  teif  if  ctnnir 
cni  CAO^At)  Iaoc  co^ca  innce,  i-p  uniAU,Air  An  rntnn  50 
nÁn5A*OAn  -oon  Leic  úuaió  *o'  éinmn,  ^un  §AbA*OAn  ciiAn 
1  rnOnéAnunAcc  tTlAige  1oca;  A^ur  m&ji  nAim^  1oc  1  -ocín 
^nn   x)o  nmne  loóbAinc  "oo  tleApcúm,  t>ia  ti/\  m^p,  if  *oo 

79oninneA"OAn  nA  *oeAtriAin  *onoccuAn  t)ó.  Leif  pn  cÁn^A'OAn 
■onon^  "oo  tucu  nA  cnice  x)o  ÍAbAinc  nir  1  SccnubéAntA  .1. 
1  n5^et)it5,  i-p  *oo  pneA^Ain  reireAn  rAn  ueAn^A-m  céA*onA 
1AX),  &5ur  M>tib&i,pc  5U|i&b  ó  TÍIa^o^  uÁmi^  j:éin  attiaiL 
uAn^ATiAn-rAn ;  A^ur  ^unAb  ScoicbéA-ptA,  pÁ  ueAn^A  bnnAÓ- 

795  ArAÓ  t)ó  -péin  ArhAit  x)o  VeAi)  T)óib  pn.  AcÁi*o  n^  -peAncATÓe, 
Att  to-p5  nA  hÁice-re  y An  LeAbAn  S^bÁb^,  a  5  a  nÁT>  pinAb 
é  ^n  Scoicbé&-pt&,  né  nÁióueAn  5^e"^e^5>  f^  ce&tijjA. 
bunA'ÓArAc  t)o  Tleitin'o  1-p  *oa  Aictne,  A^tir  -oa  néin  pn  a$ 
peAnAib    Oot^    ir    a^    UuAÚAib    T)é   "OAnAnn.     Ói-p    ^y   in- 

800  cnei-oce  pn  Af  An  ní  AmibnAiriAn  cuAr  ^unAb  é  5Ae"óeAt 
m&c  CAÚóin  aji  fonÁiteAiri  pémiufA  ^An-pA-m  ní  nA  Scicia 
x)0  ctnn  An  ScoicbéA-plA  1  n-eA^An  ir  1  n-on"oti§AÓ ;  ^onAt) 
ón  ngAeóeAt  -pom  nÁiúceAn  5^e"óe^5  FT  ^11  ScoicbéAnÍA, 

MTIAlL  AT)UbnAlTIA]1   CUAf. 

805  1-p  uúrcA  cnÁ  t)o  bí  An  gAeóeAÍ-ro  a^  inthiAÓ  ^cot 
^coicceAnn  -pAn  Scicia  ionÁ  "oo  cniAÍt  tleiTrnt)  aja  eAÓcnA 
ón  Scicia  50  héinmn;  A£;tir  ór  é  An  ScoicbéAnÍA  j?a  ceAn^A 
coicceAnn  r An  Sciuia  An  unÁú  t)o  cniAÍt  tleitrno  Airce,  -oo 
]Aéi]i  nA  -peAncAt),  if  é  An   ScoicbéAntA  ps  ceAn^A  "óíieA^ 

810-00  tleiTTiió  ir  t)a  finnmn  a^  ueAÓu  1  néinmn  -oóib ;  A^tif  *oa 
jAéin  pn  a^  ^ac  ^AbÁtcAr  "oa  -ocÁim^  An  éinmn  iiaió  nó 
-OA  fbocc  ;  ní  Áinnnm  imc  ttlíleAÓ  t)A|i  ceAn^A  "oíteAr  aii 
ScoiubéAnbA  ó  x)o  i?Á$Aib  tliúb  An  Scicia  ^ur  An  Am-px 
U15    HifceA-p'o    CpAobAÓ  pnioniAio    Ci-peAnn    teip    An    ní--pe 

815  rAn  teAbAn  t>o  -pcníob  yé  -oo  bunA"ÓAr  nA  5^e"ó1^5e  T  ^1crne 
JAeoit  A5  ^o  mAn  A*oein  :  #"AcÁ"  An  fé  "  An  jAeóeAÍ^ 
1  ngnAungAt)  1  néifimn  ó  úeAcc  HeiTrnt)  630  mbt/iA'ÓAn  ia|a 
n-oíbnn   ^nr    An  ló   Annj."     T)o  péip   a  n-oubnAmAp  ní   x)í- 

«.  Gaelica  locutio  est  in  usu  inHiberaia  ab  adventu  Nemedii  anno  630 
a  Diluvio  in  hunc  usque  diem. 
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Now,  loth  equipped  a  ship  and  manned  it  with  thrice 
fifty  chosen  warriors,  and  put  out  to  sea  until  they  reached 
the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  and  put  into  port  at  Breantracht 
Mhaighe  Iotha.  And  when  loth  landed  there,  he  sacrificed 
to  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  the  demons  gave  him 
bad  omens.  Thereupon,  a  company  of  the  natives  came 
and  spoke  with  him  in  Scoitbhearla,  that  is,  in  Gaelic ;  and 
he  replied  to  them  in  the  same  tongue,  and  said  that  it 
was  from  Magog  he  himself  was  descended,  as  they  were,  and 
that  Scoitbhearla  was  his  native  language  as  it  was  theirs. 
Taking  their  cue  from  this  passage  in  the  Book  of  Inva- 
sions, the  seanchas  state  that  Scoitbhearla,  which  is  called 
Gaelic,  was  the  mother  tongue  of  Neimhidh  and  his  tribe, 
and  therefore  also  of  the  Fir  Bolg  and  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann.  For  this  may  be  believed  from  what  we  have 
stated  above,  that  it  was  Gaedheal  son  of  Eathor,  at  the 
command  of  Feinius  Farsaidh,  king  of  Scythia,  who  regulated 
and  set  in  order  the  Scoitbhearla;  and  it  is  from  this 
Gaedheal  that  it  was  called  Gaelic  as  we  have  said  above. 

Now,  this  Gaedheal  had  been  teaching  the  public  schools 
in  Scythia  before  Neimhidh  proceeded  from  Scythia  on  an 
expedition  to  Ireland ;  and  since  Scoitbhearla  was  the  common 
tongue  of  Scythia  when  Neimhidh  set  out  from  that  country, 
according  to  the  seanchas,  the  Scoitbhearla  must  have  been  the 
mother  tongue  of  Neimhidh  and  of  his  followers  when  they  came 
to  Ireland,  and  accordingly  of  every  colony  sprung  from  him  or 
from  his  descendants  who  came  to  Ireland,  not  to  mention  the 
descendants  of  Milidh,  whose  native  language  was  the  Scoit- 
bhearla from  the  time  that  Niul  left  Scythia  to  the  present  time. 
Richard  Creagh,  primate  of  Ireland,  supports  this  view  in  the 
book  he  has  written  on  the  origin  of  Gaelic  and  of  the  race 
of  Gaedheal.  He  speaks  as  follows  :  "  The  Gaelic  speech,"  he 
says,  "  has  been  in  common  use  in  Ireland  from  the  coming 
of  Neimidh,  six  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Deluge, 
to  this  day."     From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  not  improbable 
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cpei*oce  £;up&b   1  Scoicbé&pb&  "oo   &5&1H  loc  if  "Cu&t&  *Oé 
82oT)Mi^nn   a  ceile. 

loincúp^  1oc&,  T)0  p^-piAing  X)ts  eif  pin  xsinm  n&  cnice 
tríob  ^up  ci&  x)0  bi  1  bpt&ice&p  tnppie  &n  c&n  -pom.  flocc-MX) 
&r\  ftnpexsnn  pin  CA.pt&  &ip  &p  T)cúp  ^uji&b  Imp  G-aL^ís  pÁ 
kitim  -oon  epic,  if  guf  &b  i&x>  c-jii  rrnc  Ce&prn&'o&  1TliLbeoil 

825  true  /Mi  X>^t>ís  -oo  bi  1  bpt&ice&f  mnce  &-p  pe&b&i'óe&cc 
5^c  -pé  mbtiA*ó/Mn,  ^tti^iI  &*oubp&Tn&'p  cu&p,  50  T)c&pit&  &n 
C|\^c  -pom  1^*0  1  nOite^c  tlei-o  1  -ocu-Mfce&pc  tlt/vo,  &5iif 
t^-o  1  n-itn-pe&f&n  pÁ  feco^ib  is  pe&n.  Upi&tt&ip  lomopipo 
loc  &-p  n-&  cbof  pm  rn&p  &on  pié  "ÓÁ  *ocpi/sn  n&  poi-pne  cÁmi^ 

sso'n-^  ttnn^  leif,  /s^up  if  é  lion  -oo  bí  Jn-&  btnn^  cfí  0^05^-0 
t&oc.  A^up  mAf  cÁirn^  -oo  t&c&if  cboinne  CeAnm^-o^  pÁib- 
uigix)  -poinie,  if  poibtfii;iT)  pÁc  &.  n-irnpe&p&m  -oo.  Hocc/vip 
peife^n  x)oib-peAn  -oon  teic  oite  ^upi&b  cp\é  trie^-pug/vo  rn&-p& 
cÁm-15  -péin  -oon  cníc,  if  n&c  p&ibe  &  b/yp&  f&oi  coitinin*óe  -oo 

835-óé^n^tii  mnce,  .&cc  cpi&tb  c&-p  a  &if  *o&  cíp  fém.  51^e^ 
rn&pi  *oo  rne&f/vó  beo-p&n  1oc  -oo  beic  -pogtumú^,  -oo  cog^-o^-p 
'n-xs  bneice^Tri  f&n  iTnne&p&n  -oo  bí  e&copp^  é,  &5Uf  if  r 
bpe&c  f  115,11  a  f eoix)e  -oo  piomn  cpé&n &c  e&co-p-p^ ;  &5iif leif fin 
"oo  §&b  ^5  mot/vo  n/s  h&if  e&nn  if  6/oub.Mf  c  ^up&b  é&^cóin 

840 T)o  bi  irn-pe&f&n  e&cop\p&  &5iif  tioniri&ine  n&  hmpe  pÁ  rrnt 
if  pÁ  rhe&f,  pÁ  1/ypc  if  fÁ  t&cc,  pÁ  10c  if  pÁ  ^fb/spi,  ^^tif 
me/vp&pó&cc  ^  bxsieoif  ^pi  texsf  if  a]a  fiixscc.  A*otib/Mfc 
fóf  ^A  |\oinnui  An  cíf  cné^n/sc  e^uopipiA  50  -p/sibe  a 
bfOfú-Mnn   tube  mnce.       Ceile^bf ^if   loc  t)A   éip  pm   -001b 

845  ^5^p  cpu&Vt&if  in^f  ^on  -pé  n-^  cé&T)  t^oc  ^'piop  a  binn^e. 

IDÁb^  ctomne  CeApiiiA-OA  cu^/s-o^f  "o^  n-^ipe  méiT)  ^n 
rhobuA  c«5  loc  &f  6inmn  ;  A^tip  ip  e-cs*ó  *oo  me^f  a*ó  teo  -oÁ 
poice^x)  b^ip  -out  -da  c|\íc  féin  50  'ocnibf ^"6  iom^-o  fUi&§ 
teif  "oo  g^bÁit  n^  heif  e^nn  ;  ^gtif  if  é  ní  A-p  ^f  cmneA'OAn 
850  m (sc  Cmlb  50  tíon  cpí  cao^at)  b^oc  t>o  cu-p  'n-^  cop ^i-oe^cc  ; 
if  -pu5&T)&p   xM]i,  if  -oo  g^b  loc  pern  -oeipe&t)  ^-p  ^  trmmncip, 
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that  it  was  in  Scoitbhearla  that  loth  and  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  conversed  with  one  another. 

As  to  loth,  he  proceeded  to  ask  them  the  name  of  the 
country  and  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  it  at  that  time. 
The  company  he  had  first  fallen  in  with  explained  that  the 
name  of  the  country  was  Inis  Ealga,  and  that  the  three  sons  of 
Cearmad  Milbheoil  son  of  the  Daghaidh  held  the  sovereignty 
of  it  yearly,  in  succession,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  they 
were  at  that  time  at  Oileach  Neid,  in  the  north  of  Ulster, 
contending  with  one  another  about  the  valuables  of  their 
ancestors.     Upon  hearing  this,  loth  set  out  with  two-thirds 
of  the  company  who  had  come  with  him  in  the  ship,   the 
full   number  manning  the    ship  being  thrice  fifty  warriors. 
And  when  he  had  come  into  the  presence  of  the  sons  of 
Cearmad,  they  bade  him  welcome,  and  made  known  to  him 
the  cause  of  their  contention.    He,  on  his  part,  informed  them 
that  it  was  through  stress  of  weather  at  sea  he  had  landed  in 
the  country,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  dwell  there,  but  to 
return  to  his   own  country.     But  as    they  deemed    loth  a 
learned  man,  they  chose  him  as  a  judge  in  the  dispute  that 
was  between  them,  and  his  decision  was  that  the  valuables 
be  divided  into   three   equal    parts    between  them;  and   he 
thereupon    proceeded    to    praise  Ireland,    and    said    it    was 
wrong  for  them  to  dispute  with  one  another,  seeing  that  the 
island  so  abounded  in  honey,  in  fruit,  in  fish,  and  in  milk,  in 
grain  and   corn,  and  that  the  climate  was  so  temperate  as 
regards  heat  and  cold.     He  further  said  that,  if  a  tripartite 
division  were  made  of  the  country  between  them,  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  them  all.     loth  then  took  his  leave  of  them,  and 
with  his  hundred  warriors  set  out  for  his  ship. 

As  to  the  sons  of  Cearmad,  they  observed  how  highly  loth 
had  praised  Ireland ;  and  they  believed  that,  were  he  to  reach 
his  own  country,  he  would  return  with  a  large  host  to  conquer 
Ireland ;  and  they  resolved  to  send  the  son  of  Coll  with  thrice 
fifty  warriors  in  pursuit  of  him.     These  overtook  him,  and 
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IT     1U1£;     U>1f     1&T)      50     tTlM^     1oHA    1)11*0      UtlMT),     ^Ufl     yC&]\&-() 

coi-me^-pc^p  e&cOjvpA,  "gll-p  nnr  1or  Ann  ;  AgUf  nu^?)^  a 
nunnnce^|\  teo  é  'n-A  ttung,  ^ufi  é&5  ré  an  nrniji  aca,  A^nr 

85551111  h&'ón&ice&'ó  r&n  G&rpÁmn  é  iai\  tJCAirpé^nAt)  a  cmnp 
X)o  ih&CMb  TTIiteAt)  *o&  n^ne&nnng.ís'ó  né  ue^cc  -o&  x)ío§Ait 
50  heinmn  &n  ctomn  Ce&nrn&'OA.  1r  cé^'OfAi-ó  *oo  "onum^; 
né  re&ncur  ^un&b  &n  T)ninm  Lige&n  -oo  mM^b&*ó  íoc  i*p 
^un&b  &n  ttl^ig  I0C&  *oo  hís'ón-MceA'ó  é.      g^oe^t)  ir  cmnce 

860  A^tif  1-p  pnmnige  &n  cetsvy&m  cu^r. 


"Oo  jjAbÁit  1Í1AC  míleAÍ)  ajv  eijvmri  Armfo,  Ajguf  t>a  nT>ÁÍAib,  A^uf  cia  An 
cjvíoc  Af  a  'OCÁrigA'OAfv  50  heijvinn. 

Ax)ei|\  lleccon  Ooecmr,  pn  une&r  c&ibi-oiL  -oo  rc&in 
n&  hAtb&n,  ^ttn&b  ct&nn  *oo  5^e"óe^  éibe&n  ir  éiiie&nión. 

865  g-róe&'ó  ní  héi-oin  pn  -oo  beic  pnmne&c,  t>o  bníg,  -oo  néin 
Copm^ic  rrnc  Ctnte&nnÁin  ?n-^  cnomic,  ^un  V  f-e&n  corii&im- 
pne  T)o  ITI^oire  5^e"óe*^^j  ^S^f  *voeip  rrixyp  ^n  ^cé^^n^  -oo 
néin  &n  Le.&b.&in  §^bÁt^  ^un&b  1  ^cionn  uní  rnbbxyo^n  m_a 
ceicne   pciT)    &n   "ÓÁ   cé&'o  ^ts]\    mbÁÚA*ó  p&n&o   cÁn5^*o^]\ 

870  mic  ttlíte&'ó  1  neinmn,  ^s^tif  v&  jiéij\  pn  n&n  b'éi-oin 
J^G'óe^'L  'oo  beiú  'n-&  ^c^in  ^5  eibe^n  nÁ.  &-g  éinexMTión. 
1-p  fottu-p  -pó-p  'oo  néin  ConniMC  -p&n  Áine^tri  ^Uín  -oo-ní  ó 
S^Iatti  *o-6,  n^Mncí  fníl/it)  e-^rp&inne,  fÁ  h&c&in  -o'éibe^n 
ir    (o'6i]ieATTión,  50  Tloe,  ri&fi  b'é  5^e>ióe^  V^  n^c.Mn  'oóiT). 

875  A5  -po,  x)o  jAéin  Copm&ic,  &n  ■geme^b^c  50  tloe:  5^1-mti 
m^c  Dite  inic  bneog^m  rmc  bnÁú&  mic  *Oe^§Áú^  mic 
6^-pc^t)^  mic  Gísttóiu  rrnc  Huxs-ó^u  rrnc  He^núiL  mic  Cib-pic 
jt^if  1T11C  éibi|i  Jtúinpnri  mic  LÁnripnn  rmc  Agnóm  mic 
UÁic    inic    O5.MTi.Mn    mic    beot)^iTi^in    mic  éibi|i   Seine  rmc 

880  Sntí  true  G^srjnj  rrnc  5^e,°1^  S^^T  1111C  H1^1^  ^10  "Pemiti-p^ 
p^nrMi)  rmc  b^^c  rrnc  tTI^^o^  mic  l^fec  rrnc  floe. 
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loth  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  party,  and  conducted 
them  to  northwards  Magh  Iotha ;  and  a  conflict  took  place 
between  them,  and  loth  fell  there;  and  his  followers  took  him 
with  them  in  their  ship,  and  he  died  at  sea  in  their  midst, 
and  was  buried  in  Spain,  his  body  having  been  previously 
exhibited  to  the  sons  of  Milidh  in  order  to  incite  them  to 
come  to  Ireland  to  avenge  him  on  the  sons  of  Cearmad. 
Some  seanchas  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  at  Druim  Lighean 
that  loth  was  slain,  and  that  he  was  buried  at  Magh  Iotha. 
But  the  above  view  is  better  established  and  more  probable. 

Of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  sons  of  Milidh,  and  of  their  doings, 
and  from  what  country  they  came  to  Ireland. 

Hector  Boetius,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  History  of 
Scotland,  states  that  Eibhear  and  Eireamhon  were  sons  of 
Gaedheal.  Now  this  cannot  be  true,  since,  according  to 
Cormac  son  of  Cuileannan  in  his  chronicle,  Gaedheal  was  a 
contemporary  of  Moses  ;  and  he  says,  moreover,  according  to 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  that  it  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years  after  the  drowning  of  Pharao  that  the  sons  of 
Milidh  came  to  Ireland,  and  therefore  Gaedheal  could  not 
have  been  the  father  of  Eibhear  or  of  Eireamhon.  It  is  plain 
also,  according  to  Cormac,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  genera- 
tions he  has  made  from  Galamh,  called  Milidh  of  Spain, 
who  was  father  of  Eibhear  and  of  Eireamhon,  to  Noe,  that  it 
was  not  Gaedheal  who  was  their  father.  Here  is  the  pedigree 
to  Noe,  according  to  Cormac :  Galamh  son  of  Bile,  son  of 
Breoghan,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Deaghaidh,  son  of 
Earchaidh,  son  of  Ealloit,  son  of  Nuadha,  son  of  Neanul, 
son  of  Eibric  Glas,  son  of  Eibhear  Gluinfhionn,  son  of 
Laimhfionn,  son  of  Aghnon,  son  of  Tat,  son  of  Ogaman, 
son  of  Beodhaman,  son  of  Eibhear  Scot,  son  of  Sru,  son  of 
Easru,  son  of  Gaedheal  Glas,  son  of  Niul,  son  of  Feinius 
Farsaidh,  son  of  Baath,  son  of  Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  son 
of  Noe. 
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jgibé  *oo  té&gtr&'ó  rc&iji  ílecron  boecitif  *oo  rrie&'pp&'ó  50 
-p&oile&rm  ye  ^un&b  ó  5^ex)e^l  615111  oite  cAri^&'Oxyp  5^e>°1^ 
Atb^ti  reoc  xmti  5^e"ó^^  ó  -ocAri^A-o^fi  éiiie&rm&i§.    JJnóé&'ó 

885 1-p  teon  tiom  ug-o&p  b&nÁiic&iriAit  Atb&ri&c,  *o^  ri^&ijAÚe&ji 
lo&nner  tll/yiojt,  ^5  ^  jiÁt)  ^tifi&b  ó  j&e-óe&l&ib  eipe^nn 
cAn^-o^n  J^e^ib  ALb&n.  A5  ro  mxs-p  &,oei"p  :  a"  A-oei-jnm  &y 
&n  A-obxyp  rom  "  aji  ré  ^^ibé  x)]ie^m  ó  brtnt  buri/yoxvp  n^ 
neipe^nn^c,  ^u-p^b  ón  iTotun-n^  ^cé^-on^  uÁTV5&T)&rv  Abb&n- 

890  ^S»"  ^15  be-o^  leir  &n  m-ye  1  Sc&i-p  e-^t^ire  r& 
S&cr&n  m&fi  ^  ri-&b&iji,  t/ib-po  1°,  c&p.  i°,  b"\  ^cionn  re&l&*o 
&iinpr>e  -oo  §l^c  An  bjie&CMH,  1  n-oi&ix)  íia  rnbjie&cri&c  ^y■ 
11  &  bpicc,  ^n  c|\e^r  cme  1  ^curo  nó  1  m\]\  íia  bpicc,  cine  -oo 
újn&tt  xs  béi]iinn  rn&-p    ^on  yé  r\&  T)C&oire&c  fthé&'o&,  vo 

895  gfie&nun  J  1  me^rc  n^  bpicc  lon^t)  rtn*óe  *oóib  rém,  té 
cAinT)e^r  no  bé  h&-prn,   &uÁ  'n-&  reitb  gtt-p  &n   xMn  ro." 

Ar  -po  ir  loncui^úe  -oo  yéiy  bex>&.  ^ti-p&b  &  héijiirm  x>o 
cu^-o^n  cme  Seine  téftné&'OA  &  -oc&oire&c  rém  50  hAtb&m, 
A^ur  50  brtntix)   a   rbiocu   &nn    ó  pom    ^nr    ^un&b    t)íob 

900  g^inmce&tt  Scinr.  A5  ro  rn&n  &*oein  Tlnrnrne-our,  ng'o&n 
bne&ún^c,  c"  AcÁ  a  *óe&-pb  ac&  rém  ir  ^5  các  ^uji&b  ct&nn 
'o'érpe&nnc&ib  n^  Sctnc  ir  ^un&b  ^on/sinm  &iiiÁm  §&i]nni*o 
tucc  ^n  -ocí-pe-ne  (.1.  n^  bne&ún,M§)  "óíob  rn&n  -oxÁ  5&e*óit." 
AcÁ  rór  C^rribnenr  f^n  ■pei-pe^'ó  c&ibroit  -oé&^  x>on  cne&r  xnr- 

905^incc  *oon  be^bAn  *oo  -pqiíob  &\\  cu^iAAr^bÁit  xus  héipe^nn, 
t)A  foiU/piti«5<yó  ^u-p^b  -pé  bnn  íléibt  fl&oigi&ttxsig  -oo  beiú  1 
byb^iue^r  éh-pe&nn  r>o  cuató  -pei-pe^-p  m^c  1Tluii]ieA'óxM§  ^'105 
tlt^t)  50  hAbbisin  ^ujA  g^bA-o^-jA  ne^nc  ir  ^-pn^cc^r  &nn  ;. 
^5uf  5uP^b  -pÁn   ^m  -poin   cu^at)  Scocia  x>Vinm  &fi  Abb^in 

910  ^T1  'o^^fj  ^S^f  S^t1^  ^11  5c^01,nri  Tiri  T*'105  ^^^*ó  §Ai|Amce-cs|\ 
cme  Sctnc  -o' Abb^nc^ib.     A5  ro  ni^|i  ^-oei^,  &£  t^bAi-pc  ^n 

«.  Dico  ergo  a  quibuscunque  Hibernici  originem  duxere  ab  iisdem 
Scoti  exordium  capiunt. 

h.  Procedente  autem  tempore  Britannia  post  Britones  et  Pictos  tertiam 
Scotorum  nationem  in  Pictorum  parte  recepit  qui  duce  Rheada  de  Hibernia 
egressi  vel  amicitia  vel  ferro  sibimet  inter  eos  sedes  quas  hactenus  habent 
vindicarunt. 
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Whoever  reads  the  History  of  Hector  Boetius  would 
imagine  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gaels  of  Alba 
sprang  from  a  different  Gaedheal  from  the  Gaedheal  whence 
the  Irish  sprang.  However,  I  am  content  with  the  opinion 
of  a  reputable  Scotch  author,  Johannes  Major,  who  asserts 
that  it  is  from  the  Gaels  of  Ireland  ^he  Gaels  of  Alba  sprang. 
He  speaks  in  these  terms  :  "  For  this  reason,  I  assert,"  says 
he,  "  that  whatever  stock  the  Irish  be  from,  the  Albanians  are 
from  the  same  stock."  Beda  agrees  with  this  view  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  Sacsa,  where  he  says :  "  In  the  course  of  time,"  says  he, 
"  Britain  received,  after  the  Britons  and  the  Picts,a  third  race 
in  the  portion  or  division  of  the  Picts,  a  race  that  came  from 
Ireland  together  with  their  chief  Rheada,  who  seized  on  a 
settlement  for  themselves  among  the  Picts  by  friendship  or 
with  arms,  which  they  retain  to  the  present  time." 

From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred,  in  accordance  with  Beda, 
that  it  was  from  Ireland  the  Scotic  race,  together  with  their 
chief  Rheada,  went  to  Scotland,  and  that  their  descendants 
are  there  to  this  day,  and  that  it  is  they  who  are  called 
Scots.  Humphredus,  a  Welsh  author,  speaks  thus  :  "  The 
Scots  themselves,  and  all  besides,  know  well  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  ;  and  our  countrymen  (that 
is,  the  Welsh)  call  them  by  the  same  name,  that  is,  Gaels." 
Moreover,  Cambrensis,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  third 
distinction  of  the  book  he  has  written  describing  Ireland, 
points  out  that  it  was  when  Niall  Naoighiallach  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  that  the  six  sons  of  Muiredhach,  king 
of  Ulster,  went  to  Alba,  that  they  acquired  power  and 
supremacy  there,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
name  Scotia  was  first  given  to  Alba,  and  that  it  is  from 
these  sons  of  the  king  of  Ulster  that  the  Albanians  are 
called  the  Scotic  race.     Of  these  sons  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

c.  Scotos  Hibernomm  proles  et  ipsi  et  omnes  optime  norunt  eodemque 
nomine  a  nostratibus  scilicet  Gaidhil  appellantur. 
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&n  5ctomn  pn^a"  A^ur  &y  pn,"  &ji  ye,  "if  U&Ú&  -oo  cn^ob- 
-pcAoiteAt)  ip  -oo  5&ijime&'ó  50  -ppeip/stc^  cme  Seine  "oo 
S^e-oe^t^-ib  ALb&n  ón  ^m  -pom  pi-p  &niú." 

915  *Oo  f\éin  a  n-oubn^rn^-p  if  bpié&^&c  &n  X)Á  ní  rhe&'p&'p 
rleccon  Ooeciim  1  SuAin  n&  hAtWn  :  &n  cé-&T)ní  *óíob,  rn&ji 
f  &oite,<yp  ^upi&b  é  5^e*°e^  V^  h&c&in  tdo  clomn  iflíte&'ó ; 
A5uf  ^11  'o^T^  ™  m<Cs]\  trie&'p&'p  ^upi&b  ó  j&e'óe&t  éi^m  &\\ 
beic  cÁn^&'o&'n  pne  S&e-oit  ha  bAtb&n  -peoc  &n  J&e-óe&t  0 

920*ouÁn5^'o^|i  rrnc  ltlíte^*ó  léfi  5&b&*ó  éij\e. 

AT)ei-|i  Oucc&n&mj-p  ug'o&tt  ALbxsn&c  -p&n  Sc&ipi  no  -pcpíob 
&]\  Atb&m  ^un&b  ón  b^p^-m^c  cAn^-o^-p  rrnc  iflíle&'ó  1 
néipunn;  A^u-p  -oo-beipi,  r>&]\  tei-p  j?ém,  uiií  fié&pjm  -pi-ppn;  &n 
céix)|iéxN'pi3n   -mob,  rn&n  &  n-&b/yin  50  ji&ibe  &n  "pp&m^c  cótii 

925  T)&oine&c  pom  50  n'oéme&'ó  &n  cuto  -0011  p-p ^in^c  né  piÁi'óue&'p 
5&LW  Lu^-oimenp-p  upií  cé&T)  míte  ■pe&'p  mire^vorn^;  ^pif 
inme  pn  51m  coriri&it  ^up  bpiúcc  p  poipme  u&ice  x)'  Áiciu§&'ó 
cníoc  01  te,  ^u-p  X)A.  jiéiji  pn  51111  ctn-p  -pí  ftn-pe&nn  -o'ÁicmgA'ó 
n&  h6ipe&nn,  rnA-p  auáto  pne  j^^1^-     ^°  ppe^n^  &n   Atl 

930-pé&pim-po,  n&pi  b'pe^-p  x>on  u^-o^-p-po  cÁ  upÁc  rAn^-o^-p  mic 
itlíte^'ó  1  néipmn,  &5up  rn&p  pm  n&p  b'pe&p  'oó  ^n  *ó&omeAC 
nó  A|i  b'u&i^ne&ó'oon  Pp&m^c  /sn  c&r)  cÁn^&'o&p  micTÍIíle^'ó 
1  neipmn.  T)Á  mbeic  póp  50  rnbi/yó  &n  Pp^m^c  corn  Uomrnvp 
ip  &T)eifi  peipe&n  &  beiú  pÁ  x)&oinib   &n   c&n  cÁn^-o&p  rrnc 

935  1Í1íLeA/ó  1  neipmn,  ní  hionutn^ce  50  héi^e&nu&c  &p  pm  ^u-p&b 
ón  bpji^in^c  cioci?^,o^oi-p  rrnc  itlíte&T).  Oi|i  cio'ó  trÁ-p  có]i^ 
i)on  pn^m^c  beiú  tíoniri^|i  ]?Á'óxsoinib  &n  cjiÁc  -pom  10HÁ  T>on 
SpÁirm  ó  T)cÁn5^x)^|i  imc  TÍIí'Le^'ó  ?  *0Á  b|ií§  pn  i-p  1011- 
cingúe  ^u-p^b  -pii^ii^c  ^n  ]\é&yúr\-fo  cui]ie^i"  DuccxMT^nnf 
940-pío-p  a^  a  cjuicu<5&*ó  ^u-pAb  ón  bpn^in^c  cÁn^&'o&ii  rrnc 
itlibeAX)  vo  -péin   &  mbtm&*ó&'p&. 

An  'OAn^  b^n^iri^i'Lb^ocÁnc^  "oo-bein  ^un^b  ón  bpn^m^c 
cÁn5^*o^ii  rrnc  ITIíteA'ó  1  néinmn,  'oo  bní§  50  bpaitit)  iroc^it 
pn^m^ci-pe  i-p  S^e'óit^e  ion-6,nn,  m^-p  a,cá  t)nif  ^gtif  "oiin  auá 

a.  Unde  et  gens  ab  his  propagata  et  specificato  vocabulo  Scotica  vocata 
usque  in  hodiernum. 
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"And  hence,"  says  he,  "  it  is  from  them  that  the  Gaels  of 
Scotland  are  descended,  and  are  specially  called  the  Scotic 
race  to  this  day." 

According  to  what  we  have  said  the  two  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  Hector  Boetius  in  the  History  of  Scotland  are 
false :  the  first  in  which  he  imagines  that  Gaedheal  was  the 
father  of  the  children  of  Milidh ;  and  the  second  in  which  he 
thinks  that  the  Gaedheal  from  whom  the  Gaelic  race  of  Alba 
are  descended  was  a  different  person  from  the  Gaedheal  from 
whom  sprang  the  sons  of  Milidh  who  conquered  Ireland. 

Buchanan,  a  Scotch  author,  in  the  History  of  Scotland 
which  he  has  written,  asserts  that  it  was  from  France 
the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland  ;  and  he  advances, 
as  he  thinks,  three  reasons  for  this.  The  first  of  these 
reasons  is  that  in  which  he  says  that  France  was  so 
populous  that  the  portion  of  it  called  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
could  supply  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  and 
hence  that  it  is  likely  that  she  sent  out  surplus  forces 
to  occupy  other  countries,  and  that  accordingly  she  sent 
forth  a  company  to  occupy  Ireland,  namely,  the  tribe  of 
Gaedheal.  My  reply  to  this  reason  is,  that  this  author  did 
not  know  when  the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland,  and 
accordingly  did  not  know  whether  France  was  populous 
or  waste  when  the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland.  Moreover, 
granted  that  France  was  as  populous  as  he  represents  it  to 
have  been  when  the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  it  was  from  France  the 
sons  of  Milidh  came.  For  why  should  France  be  populous  at 
that  time  rather  than  Spain,  whence  the  sons  of  Milidh  came  ? 
It  thus  appears  how  trifling  is  this  reason  that  Buchanan 
advances  to  prove  that  it  was  from  France  that  the  sons  of 
Milidh  originally  came. 

The  second  silly  argument  he  gives  for  supposing  that  it 
was  from  France  the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland  is,  that 
certain  French  and  Irish    words  are  identical,  such  as  dris 
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945ion&rm  1  bp-p^in^ci-p  1-p  1  ng&etnL^;,  ^511-p  be&^n  oite  *o& 
^co-ptTiAite^f.  1Tlo  fjie&^fi^  &-p  &n  fié&-ptm--po  50  bptnti'o 
-poc&it  A-p  5&Ó  AOitice&n^&iT)  &-p  ^iji'le&^&'ó  -p&ri  ce&cp&tri.&'ó 
mí|A  'oon  5^e>ó1^5  V^  -pÁi-óce^-p  bé&|Vl&  Ueibi*óe  ó  xsimp]\ 
pennu-pA  p^]i-p^i*ó  Anu^-p;  A^u-p  TnA-p  pn  ^-m^it  &cáit>  j?oc&iL 

950  ón  bp-p&iri^ci'p  innce  axAit)  foc-Mt  ón  SpÁirmif  ón  C^-oAib-p 
ón  n5|A^151f  ón  &&b-|i&  ón  L&i*oin  if  ó  ^&c  ppírhce&n^&ix) 
oite  innce.  A^ti-p  tntne  pn  ní  ftn'óitig&'ó  &]\  J&e'óe.óX-Mb 
'oo  oge&cc  ón  bfji&in^c  50  tnbi&t>  be&^Án  focoX  ion&nri 
1   nJ^^'óiL^  1-p  1   bp-p&in^ci-p.     ^5uf  fóf   &ri   be^Án   -pc&t 

955  &uÁ  ion&nri   e&uoji-p&,  me^-p^im  £;tifi&b  ó  éinirir)  ^115^*0  "oori 

-p^n  -pei-pe^x)  te&bAfi  "oa  Sc&ip  ^tifi&b  ó  oité&n,Mbn&  bpe&- 
c^n  *oo  cu&'o&'p  -ott&oice  x>on  Pji&in^c  'oo  bíox)  'n-&  rnb-peiú- 
e^iriTixMb    aca,  A^uf   ^5   &  mbíot)  re&|im&rm   1-p  f&oijA-pe  i-p 
960  c&'ó&'p  ó  u&ij"t/ib  n&  p^^in^ce. 
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and  dun,  which  are  identical  in  Irish  and  in  French,  and  a 
few  others  of  a  similar  kind.  My  reply  to  this  reason  is, 
that  there  are  words  from  every  language  as  loan-words  in 
the  fourth  division  of  Irish  which  is  called  Bearla  Teibidhe 
from  the  time  of  Fenius  Farsaidh  onwards.  And  thus  as 
there  are  words  from  French  in  it,  so  there  are  words  in  it 
from  Spanish,  from  Italian,  from  Greek,  from  Hebrew,  from 
Latin,  and  from  every  other  chief  language.  And  hence  it  is 
no  proof  of  the  Gaels  having  come  from  France  that  a  few 
words  should  be  identical  in  Irish  and  in  French  ;  and,  more- 
over, I  believe  that  the  few  words  that  are  common  to  them 
were  taken  from  Ireland  to  France  ;  and  I  hold  this  view  all 
the  more  because  Caesar  says,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  History, 
that  it  was  from  the  islands  of  Britain  that  druids  went  to 
France,  where  they  became  judges,  and  got  termon  lands  and 
immunities  and  honour  from  the  nobles  of  that  country. 
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XX. 

1f  irnrie&-pc&  5UT^  é  oité&n  n&  h6i]ie^nn  &n  c-oité&n 
-pom  &-p  &  cjAi&ll&'o&pi  riA  t)pi&oice  T)ori  ppt&mc  x)0  l5pí g 
^u-p  b'  í  Óipie  cob&pi  'o-p^oi'óe^cu^  i&jac.mia  6o]Ap&  &n  u&n 
-pom,  ^^Uf  ^uti  b'  í  &n  jxse'óe^t^  t:Á  ce^n^óv  T)o  n&  *ojA&oicib 

965  céxvon-cs.  Tló  rn&'-p  ón  itl&n&mn  *oo  újAi&tt&'o,<yp,  if  -pottu-p 
^upi&b  í  xsn  j^e^e^^5  f^  ce&n^  *óíLe^y  &rm  pn,  *oo  jAéifA 
OjAuetiu-p  ^5  t&b-M-pc  &fA  ltlxMi^mn,m^]A  &  n-^b^ipi:  <2"5nÁc- 
tngiT) "  aia  -pé  "ce&n$&  n&  Scoc  nó  aíi  5&e*óe&t5  ^cÁ 
lon&rm." 

970  T)&  piéifA  pn,  -pé  t/mn  beic  ^5  rnúrixvó  -ooha  ,o|\^oicib  -p^n 
bf-p^m^c,  1-p  co-ptti^it  5111A  úó^b^x)^^  ^o-p  05  n&  "p-p^m^ce,  ó 
beic  1  ^CATope^tri  n&  rmfAti &T),  junrn  615111  -o'-pocb&ib  n& 
J^e'óit^e  i-p  50  bpjnt/iT>  &pi  &iúi"óe  1  rne&-pc  n&  ppi&m^ci-pe  ó 
-pom  1  ie  ;  A^u-p  -pó-p  50  n-^b&ifA   C&rrmenii-p,  p^ti  te&b&jA  t>& 

975  n^.M-púe&pi  Oiiic&rim^  C-Miroern,  ^tiji&b  mó  -oo  úe&5^ypc'o&01f, 
11  &  xrp&oiúé  -pÁti  Am  youn  ó  ce&g&fc  beoit  1011Á  ó  fcjiíbmri 
-OA  -pcot^ib. 

Atib&jA  oite  yóy  &f  ti&pi  b'ion^riAT)  tx>c&it  S^e'tnt^e  -oo 
beic  1  me^-pc  ha  PfA&m^ci-pe,  &]A  triéix)  ati   c^i-oiAirh  x>o  bí   &£. 

980  éipie^rincAib  pié  fiA&n^c&ib,  ói|A  &T>eiiA  ^n  Le&b&iA  5^^^ 
^uia  b' mge&n  do  piíg  ppixsri^c  t:Á  be&n  -o'tlg&ine  ttlófi  jtá. 
h&iiA*oiAí  ^-p  é-ii\mri,  ^5«"P  t)0  cuAii)  &n  utlg^nie-'pe  x>o 
§&bÁit  neijAU  n&  piA&m^ce.  T)o  cu.m'ó  yóy  &iiat)Jaí  01  te  -oo 
bí  &pi    éiptmn    .1.   tli&tt  t1& 01  §1^11^0,   &nnfe&-|A  irnci&n   -o'ei-p 

985t1J^irie,  x)o  g^bÁit  neipic  n&  p-p&m^ce,  5111A  mA-pbAX)  -6,5  -ppuú 
Loei|A  -p^n  bfiAAin^c  é  ié  bCocxMt)  m^c  é^nii^  CintTpe^t^ig 
jaí  LíxiJeAH.  *Oo  ciiATÓ  C|\ioTTiuAnn  m&c  pco^ig  jaí  éi]AeAnri 
pii^  Vh&tt  *oon  PjAAin^c.  "Oo  ctj^it)  yóy  ai|at)|aí  01  be  -oo  bí  a|a 
éipimri,   m^|i    acá  T)Ácí    m&c   p^c]A^c  -o'lAiAiAAit)  neipic   *oo 

980g&bÁit  a|a  ^n  bpiA^ni^c  ^uja  tri&fib  c^op  úemuige  -p^n   teiú 
uoi-p  t)on   Pn^in^c  tÁitii  -pé  -pl/i&b  Atp^   é.     A*oeiii  m^iA  ^n 
5cé^T)riA   Co|Atietitif  Uxscicu-p  50  -p&ibe  |Aoinn   11"   CAToiAe^TTi 
«.  Lingua  Scotiea,  seu  Hibernica  quae  eadem  est,  utuntur. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  island  whence  the  druids  went  to 
France  was  the  island  of  Ireland,  since  Ireland  was  the 
fountain  of  druidism  for  western  Europe  at  that  time,  and 
that  accordingly  Gaelic  was  the  language  of  these  druids. 
Or  if  it  was  from  Manainn  they  went  thither,  it  is  well  known 
that  Gaelic  was  the  mother-tongue  there,  according  to 
Ortelius,  who,  treating  of  Manainn,  says  :  "  They  use,"  he 
says,  "  the  Scotic  language,  or  Gaelic,  which  is  the  same." 

Accordingly  it  is  probable  that,  when  these  druids  were 
teaching  in  France,  the  youth  of  France,  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  druids,  caught  up  a  certain  number  of  Irish 
words,  and  that  these  have  ever  since  been  in  use  in  the 
French  language  ;  and,  moreover,  Camden  states  in  the  book 
called  "  Britannia  Camdeni,"  that  the  druids  taught  in  their 
schools  more  from  oral  tradition  than  from  writing. 

Another  reason  why  it  should  not  seem  strange  that 
Irish  words  should  be  embodied  in  French  is,  the  great 
intercourse  that  existed  between  the  Irish  and  the  French. 
For  the  Book  of  Invasions  says  that  the  wife  of  Ughaine  Mor, 
high  king  of  Ireland,  was  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  French, 
and  this  Ughaine  went  to  conquer  France.  In  like  manner 
another  high  king  of  Ireland,  Niall  Naoighiallach,  a  long  time 
after  Ughaine,  went  to  conquer  France,  and  was  slain  at  the 
river  Leor,  in  France,  by  Eochaidh  son  of  Eanna  Cinnseal- 
ach,  king  of  Leinster.  Criomhthann  son  of  Fiodhach,  king 
of  Ireland,  went  to  France  before  Niall.  Another  high  king 
of  Ireland  also,  whose  name  was  Dathi  son  of  Fiachraidh, 
went  on  an  expedition  of  conquest  to  France;  but  he  was 
slain  by  lightning  in  the  east  of  France,  beside  the  Alp 
mountains.   Similarly,  Cornelius  Tacitus  says  that  commercial 
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ce^nnAvTOe^cc^  i^i-p  éijnnn  if  &n  £p -Mn^c.  *Oo  f éif  &  n-oub- 
n&rn&f,  ni  nion^n&ó  xyifte^xyo  roc&b  -oo  beic  ón  S&eoit/g 
995  f&n  bfn/ym^cif,  if  ón  bpn^m^cif  1  ng^e^t^.  Ji-oe^t)  ni 
hionctn^ce  &y  fin  50  héi^eMic&c  pif&b  ón  bpn-Mn^c  -oo 
újti&t'l&'o&n  fine  $&et)it  1  n€hnmn.  tJime  pn  ir  ru^-p^c  -mi 
"o&f  &  b&f  &irnyiL  *oo-bein  bucc&n&nur. 

1r  bfé&$&c  for  &n  cf  e&f  b&f&Tii&ib  'oo  beif  bucc&n&nur, 
1000  m^sfv  a  n-&b&if  ^un  &b  ion&nn  nóif  ir  bé&fAv  'oo  pf&n^c&ib  if 
T)'éif e&nnc&ib.  Cibé  lomoffo  Léi§re&f  lo&nnef  Uohemuf 
psn  te&b&f  f  o  fCf íob  *oo  bé&f&ib  if  'oo  nóf&ib  &n  tube  cmix), 
'oo-gé&b^  50  fottiif  ^nn  n&ó  ion&nn  nóif  nÁit>  bé&f&  n& 
bpf /sn^c^c  if  n&  néine&nn&c  &noif  nÁ  1  n-&btÓT).  T>&  f  éin 
1005  pn  if  bf.é&^&c  &n  cne&f  fé^fún  T)o-beif  m^f  éftiútig^'ó  &f 
ft/iocc  5^e*ó^  t»o  cni&tt  &f  'ocúf  ón  bpf  ^m^c  1  néinmn. 

A-oeifiX)  cui"o  *oo  n&  nu&S&tb&ib-re  ^5  fcníob&'ó  &fi 
éifmn  ^un&b  ón  bne&c&m  ttlóif  cÁn^&o&f  mic  ttlíle&x) 
&f  X)Ct3f ;  &$Uf  if  é  fÁc  fÁ  f&oiti'o  fin,  'oo  bpí§  50  bftnbit) 

íoioiom^X)  foc&t  ion&nn  1  ng&etnt^  if  1  rnbfe&cn&if.  TDo 
ff e^gf^  4sf  &n  fé^fún-fo  n&c  ftn,óiu$&'ó  Af  &icme  S&et>il 
'oo  cige&cc  ón  Dne&c&m  ttlóif  é  &j\  •ocúf.  T>Á  ^-ób^f  &cÁ 
fif  fin.  An  cé-MD&'ób&f  xnob,  'oo  bfíg  ^uf^b  í  &n  5^e,°e^5 
fÁ   ce&ns^  *óíte&f   *oo   bfiocÁn    rn&c  peAfguf^   "Leicóeif^ 

1015  mic  TleiTriTO,  ^s^tif  ^un&b  u^tó  ttÁi"óce-csf  bfiu&nm&  fé 
bne&c&m  'oo  féin  Cofm^ic  mic  CtnUle&nnÁm  if  Le^b^f 
ng^bÁl^  n&  béif  e&nn  ;  ^gtif  511-p  &b  1  rnbf  e&u&m  *oo  Áia§ 
fé  fém  if  &  fbocc  x>&  éif ;  ^iif  ctnn  éif  e&rrión  m^c  Tnile^T) 
Cftncmg  fé  fÁi'óce&f  picci   ^5  corrifoinn  ha  hAtb&n  fin, 

1020  ^^tif  50  'ocÁmij;  bf  uunf  m^c  Sittn^f,  m^'f  fíof  'oo  cmx)  *oa 
^cf  omicib  f ém,  ifue^c  of  \\ &  if  TlÓThÁn-0,15  'n-^  *ói ató  fin,  ^^tif 
Saxones  *o^s  éif  pn,  A^Uf  Loctonn^ig  if  fÁ  'óeijie&'ó  "Uitb^m 
Concúf  if  r\ís  "Pf  ^n^cxsig,  lonntif  50  "ouÁim^  -^n  oif  e^*o  fom 
•o' «6,nf of  bísnn    e^ccf^nn    off&    n^f   b' lon^n^t)    ^n    Scoic- 
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exchange  and  intercourse  existed  between  Ireland  and 
France.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  should  have  been  a  borrowing  of  words  from  Irish  into 
French  and  from  French  into  Irish.  However,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  this  that  it  was  from  France  the  race 
of  Gaedheal  came  to  Ireland.  Hence,  the  second  argument 
that  Buchanan  advances  is  trivial. 

False  again  is  the  third  argument  that  Buchanan  gives 
in  which  he  says  that  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French 
and  of  the  Irish  are  the  same.  Now,  whoever  reads  Joannes 
Bohemus,  in  the  book  which  he  has  written  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  all  nations,  will  find  plainly  there  that  neither 
the  manners  nor  the  customs  of  the  French  and  the  Irish  are 
the  same  at  present,  nor  were  they  the  same  in  the  distant 
past.  Accordingly  false  is  the  third  reason  he  alleges  as  a 
proof  that  the  race  of  Gaedheal  came  first  to  Ireland  from 
France. 

Some  modern  English  writers  treating  of  Ireland  state 
that  it  was  from  Great  Britain  that  the  sons  of  Milidh  first 
came,  and  their  reason  for  that  view  is,  that  there  are  many 
words  identical  in  Irish  and  Welsh.  My  reply  to  this  reason 
is,  that  it  is  not  a  proof  of  the  race  of  Gaedheal  having  first 
come  from  Great  Britain.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
The  first  reason  is,  that  Gaelic  was  the  mother  tongue  of 
Briotan  son  of  Fearghus  Leithdhearg,  son  of  Neimhidh,  and 
that  it  was  from  him  Britain  was  called  Britannia,  according 
to  Cormac  son  of  Cuileannan  and  the  Books  of  Invasion  of 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  in  Britain  he  and  his  descendants 
after  him  dwelt;  that  Eireamhon  son  of  Milidh  sent  the 
Cruithnigh,  who  are  called  Picts,  to  share  Alba  with  them  ; 
and  that  Brutus  son  of  Silvias,  if  we  may  believe  some  of  their 
own  chronicles,  invaded  them,  and  after  him  the  Romans, 
and  then  the  Saxons  and  the  Lochlonnaigh,  and  finally 
William  the  Conqueror  and  the  French,  so  that  they  suffered 
so  much  oppression  from  foreigners  that  it  was  not  strange 

F2 
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1025  bé&jil&,  fÁ  ce^n^-ó,  -oo  bfiio-cÁn  i-p  *o&  ftiocc  x>&  éi-p,  t)o 
•óub  1  mbÁc&'ó.  51^e^^>  ^11  c-i&jtni&'p  be&5  &cA  &j\  rn&jic&m 
•01  s&n  rrmc&*ó  tube,  &cÁ  p  f?éin  ^u-p  &n  S&e-óe&t^  ion,Min, 
&ri  rhéix)  ^cÁ  ó  Aimp^  bfuocÁni  5&11  m^t^ipc  *oi. 

An  *o&ji&  h^-ób^-p  &-p  n&c  lon^n&'ó  iorn&*o  foc&L  *oo  beic 

i030ion&nn  -psn  bfie&ún&i'p  1-p  -p&n  S&etnt^,  51011  ^un&b  011 
mb-pe^c-MH  uÁn^^-o^-p  rmc  ttlíte^-ó  1  néif\irm,  -oo  b-pí-5  ^ti]\ 
b'í  éifAeps  cúiL*oí*oin  *oo  b]ie&cn&ibfiétirm  5&cte&-crjiinrn  t)a 
btnge&t)  o-pfiA,  'oo  bícm  n^  ftóiriÁn&c  1-p  11&  S&cp&n&c  nó  5&C 
•ojiuin^e  oibe  -o^  n-im-pe^-o  jroifme&fAU  ofi-p^,  ionnu-p  50  "oui^- 

1035*011"  foi-pne  iom*ó^  50  n-&  mtnpe^-p  i-p  50  n-&  rntnnncexvp&ib 
1-p  50  n-xr>  rn&om  &ja  ceiúe&t)  1  nd-pinn  T)íoo,  50  -octi 5*0 &o\y 
u&i-pte  n.&  béi-pe&nn  -pexvji&rm  xvp  ]?e&*o  &  ^cu&fiu^  *óóib;  ^511^ 
&n  -pbocu  •a^e&'ó  u^úxs  -pé  Linn  &  rmeo-p.<yi*óe&c-c&,  *oo  foj- 
b^mc^oi  &n  ^&eve&l^  teo,  ^^tif  50  bpnt/m  bailee  1  néifimn 

1040  ^inmnijcexsp  u&c&  rn&-p  ^cÁ  Sí^S  ^^  rnb-pe&cn^c  i-p  b&ite 
n&  mb-jie^cri^c  1^  T)ún  n&  rnbjAe&ún&c  7c;  ^gu-p  ixvp 
*ouiUte&*c)  x)ori  b-pe^-c^m  u&-p  &  n-.&i-p  'oóib  *oo  bío*ó  iorn,<yo 
}?oc&t  *oon  5^e>01^5  ^T1  ^n^cug^'ó  &c&  1-p  a^  &  -pbocc  *o& 
n-éip.     T)o  péip  &  rmubp&mxS'p  ní  timriie&fCA   50  béi^e^nc^c 

1045  511  fi&b  ón  mD'pe^'c-Mri  uAn-gxyoA-p  mic  itlíte^'ó  ^fi  *ocúp,  cA-p 
ceArm  50  b-puibro  -poc^ib  ion&rm&  psn  bfie&cn&i-p  1-p  1 
115^0*011-5.  51bó  &*oé&-p&*ó  jró-p  -gup&b  cofTft&it  n&  bfie&u- 
riMg  1-p  nA.  5^e*°1^  ,ri"^  nó-p^ib  if  'n-^  mbé&-p&ib  -pé  céite, 
01^1   mxs-p   bíof   ^n    5^e,°e^   nexsrTicoTTiiiigceAc  -pÁ   bi&x>   *oo 

1050  ú^b^iiiu  1  n--M-pci*ó  u^ii),  1-p  m^-p  pn  bío-p  ^n  bjie^ún^c;  m^-p 
bío-p  yóy  cion  ^5  xsn  d|io^nii^c  xyp  110,  ^e^nc^i*óib,  aja  xmi 
&oy  *oÁn^,  A-p  n-ó,  bÁji*o^ib,  if  a,ja  ^of  fe^nm^  n^  ^ctÁiji^e^c, 
bí  a  -p^iii^it  pn  *oo  cion  ^5  xsn  mbjie^úriAc  &-p  ^n  *opuin5 
cé-ó,*on^    A^u-p  bí*o   m^-p   pn    co-piiixsit  -pé   céito  1    mó-pÁn    *oo 

i055bé^f^ib  01  te ;  51*00^*0  ní  ^iii'óiiig^'ó  pn  a|a  5^e*óe^^^1^ 
*oo  úi^e^cc  ón  mb-pe^u^m  ^cz  iy  mó  if  pii'óitiJA'ó  é  ^|i 
^ici*óe  *oo  beiú  ^5  b|ie^ún^ib  1  né-ijAirm,  ^itixML  ^*oubn^tn4s|i 
ctj^f ;  ^tif  *o&  -péi-p  pn  ní  bionctn^ce  &-p  n^  -pé^fún^ib 
-pé^iiijAÁi*óce    ^u-p^b    ón    mbfie&-c&m    íilóip    uÁn^^-o^p    mic 
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that  Scoitbhearla,  which  was  the  language  of  Briotan  and 
of  his  descendants  after  him,  should  fail.  Still  the  little  of  it 
that  remains  alive  without  being  completely  extinguished 
is  identical  with  Gaelic,  as  much  of  it  as  has  remained  from 
the  time  of  Briotan  without  change. 

The  second  reason  why  it  is  not  strange  that  many  words 
are  the  same  in  Irish  and  in  Welsh,  without  supposing  the 
sons  of  Milidh  to  have  come  to  Ireland  from  Britain,  is  that 
Ireland  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  Britons  whenever  they 
suffered  persecution  from  the  Romans  or  the  Saxons,  or  from 
any  other  races  that  oppressed  them,  so  that  large  companies  of 
them,  with  their  families  and  followers,  and  with  their  wealth, 
used  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  Irish  nobles  used  to 
give  them  land  during  their  stay  ;  and  the  children  they  had 
during  their  time  of  exile  used  to  learn  Irish,  and  there 
are  townlands  in  Ireland  named  from  them,  as  Graig  na 
mBreathnach,  Baile  na  mBreathnach,  Dun  na  mBreathnach, 
etc. ;  and  after  they  returned  to  Britain  they  themselves,  and 
their  descendants  after  them,  had  many  Irish  words  in 
constant  use.  From  what  we  have  said  it  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  inferred  that  it  was  from  Britain  the  sons  of  Milidh  first 
came,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  some  words  identical 
in  Welsh  and  in  Irish.  Furthermore,  if  anyone  were  to  say 
that  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  alike  in  their  manners  and 
customs,  since  as  the  Irishman  is  hospitable  in  bestowing 
food  without  payment  so  is  the  Welshman  ;  as,  moreover, 
the  Irishman  loves  seanchas,  poets  and  bards  and  harp- 
players,  the  Welshman  has  a  similar  love  for  these  classes, 
and  in  the  same  way  they  resemble  one  another  in  several 
other  customs  ;  this  is  not  a  proof  that  the  Gaels  came  from 
Britain,  but  is  rather  a  proof  that  the  Welsh  were  familiar 
with  Ireland,  as  we  have  said  above ;  and  hence  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  the  forementioned  reasons  that  it  was  from 
Great  Britain  the  sons  of  Milidh  first  came.  It  may,  however, 
be  stated  with  truth  that  a  company  of  the  race  of  Breoghan 
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1060  itlíte^t)  &p  vzuy.     ^me&x)  if  §i*oiji  50  p-pinne&c  &  jiÁt)  50 

rme&c&'o^jA  -onon^  "oo  fbocc  D^eog/sin  &  héijAinn  -o'Áicmg&'ó 

n&  D-pe^u^n  tTlóijAe,  m&p  xnuá  ctn*o  do  pbiocc  n^  "ocóvOire&c 

-oo  cl&rm&ib  bneog&in  uÁirn$  té  m&c&ito  1Tlíte<yó  1  nei-p-mru 

A5  po  &nrn&nn&  n&  m&c  roin  Opeojj&m  cÁinig  1  néi-pinn 

1065  té  rn^c^ib  TtlíLe^-ó,  m&\\  4suÁ  bne^g^  "pu^vo  IT)  thjAÚei  trine 
Cu^it^ne  Cu&t^  eibte  bl&*ó  if  HÁja.  If  -o^  fliocc-fo  50 
cmnce  •oo  nérp  re&ncups  n<s  h6ir\e,Min  ^n  t>f\e&Tn  rté  r\Áróce/yp 
bru^&nuef;  A$u-p  if  có|\-MT)e  pn  00  rhe&r  'n-&  pinmne  tn^ji 
xvoerp    Uornxvpmp    f&n    bpoclórp    L^-mne   no    rcníob    ^un^b 

i07opob&L  ó  éi|nnn  n&  Dfiig&nuef  .1.  ct&nn  bjAeog^m. 

A-oei-p  ug-o/vp  SpÁmne^c  -oxsn&b  Mtiin  jMo-|Ai^nup  -oet 
CMnpo,  ^5  uexscu  té  re&ncur  n&  héir\e&nn,  ^u-p&b  SpÁtnmzj 
-oo  r\éir\  &  rnbtm.<yó&r  n&  bjAi^nuep  A^up  pi-p&b  ón  SpÁmn 
c^vn^&'OA-p  1  néininn  ^ur  ó  érpinn  *oon  mbpe^CMn. 

1075  1r  rnóroe  iy  lonc-pei-oúe  ^&c  ní  v&  n<Dut>|i&<m&fi  vo  teiú 
c&-m|MTT)  n^  mbne&ún&c  té  héirie.&nncxyib ;  A^ur  ^uri  b'  í 
érpe  fÁ  cúit  T)íx)in  x)óib,  rn^jA  ^-oeijA  C^-p^voocur  u§*o&ja 
b-pe^ún^c  'n-o,  c-pomic  A^ur  Albion  'n-A  cnomic,  ^^tif  iom^,o 
■o'ug^^-p^ib     01  te    n&    rnb-pe^rn^c,    50    ■oci^'oíf   rnó-pÁn    "oo 

i08oprnonnr&i,óib  n^  bpe^c^n  A^ur  *04y  n-u&ifLil?  50  n-&  rrmineAn 
^S^f  5°  ^"^  ^umncin  1  néijvmn,  m&f  &  n^&bú&oi  riní,  ^up 
m^-p  xs  n^l^cc^oi  50  cmeÁlu^  1^-0,  ^up  rn&n  ^  T)uti5C4soi 
pe&n&nn  né  h&icmtj&'ó  -óóib,  &rh&iL  AS-otibri&rn,<yp  cu&f.  T)o- 
ní   pór  *Oocuúin  h&nmen  'n-A  c-poimc  -poeip^tu^cu  aja   euro 

1085  "oíob.  A|a  Dcúp,  ^*oei|A  ^a.i]a  -oíbjAe^T)  50  1iéi]Ainn  té  C-otnn 
mAvC  AchetpjAi-o,  -jaí  *oo  bí  &fi  xsn  mbjAe^u^in,  -o^]a  b^inm 
C^TDU^tm,  ^ti  cmi  pÁ  h&oip  X)on  Uije^-pn-fls.  635,  ^^tif  50 
bpuMn  54sb^it  pip  50  5|AÁ"ó^c  ^nn,  ^tif  pAi|i  congn^ni 
ptu^ig  té-p  b^in  -pé  -0,  pt&iúe&p  pém  mtiac  xs-píp.     Ax)ei|\  póp 

109050  T)UÁri5^x)^iA  t)Á  ]b]Aionnp^  ó  bjAe&c&m,  m^]A  ^uÁ  n^iA^tu 
^£ur  Con^n,  50  héijAinn,  *sn  c&n  pi,  h^oip  "oon  Ui^e^jAn^ 
1050,  ^$up  50  bpu^-p^-o^-p  ^  n^Usc&x)  ^uf  póp  c^i"0|Ae^Tri 
/s^iip  cuTrm&c  ó  Gi|Ae^nnc^ib.  A"oei|A  m^|A  &n  ^cé^'on^  50 
"OCÁ1TH5  Att^oji  uypt&  Chepcen  ón  mb-pe^u^in  ^-p  ueice-^t) 
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went  from  Ireland  to  settle  in  Great  Britain,  to  wit,  some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  chiefs  of  the  race  of  Breoghan  who 
came  with  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  sons  of  Breoghan 
who  came  with  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland,  namely, 
Breagha,  Fuad,  Muirtheimhne,  Cuailgne,  Cuala,  Eibhle,  Bladh, 
and  Nar.  It  is  precisely  from  the  progeny  of  these,  according 
to  the  records  of  Ireland,  that  the  race  called  Brigantes  are 
descended  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  should  be  the  more  readiiy 
admitted,  as  Thomasius,  in  the  Latin  Dictionary  which  he  has 
written,  says  that  the  Brigantes,  that  is,  the  descendants  of 
Breoghan,  were  an  Irish  tribe. 

A  Spanish  author  named  Florianus  del  Campo,  agreeing 
with  the  Irish  records,  says  that  the  Brigantes  were  Spanish 
by  origin,  and  that  it  was  from  Spain  they  came  to  Ireland, 
and  from  Ireland  they  went  to  Britain. 

All  that  we  have  stated  concerning  the  intercourse  of 
the  Britons  with  the  Irish,  and  Ireland's  being  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  Britons,  is  the  more  probable,  because 
Caradocus,  a  Welsh  author,  in  his  chronicle,  and  Albion  in  his 
chronicle,  and  many  other  Welsh  authors,  state  that  many 
British  princes  and  nobles,  with  their  families  and  followers, 
used  to  come  to  Ireland,  where  they  were  received  and  kindly 
entertained,  and  where  they  got  land  to  settle  down  in,  as  we 
have  said  above.  Moreover,  Doctor  Hanmer,  in  his  chronicle, 
makes  special  mention  of  some  of  them.  In  the  first  place, 
he  says  that  a  king  of  Wales  named  Cadualin  was  banished 
to  Ireland  by  Edwin  son  of  Athelfred  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord  635,  and  that  he  was  kindly  received  there,  and  got  a 
reinforcement  for  his  army,  by  means  of  which  he  recovered 
his  own  kingdom.  He  also  states  that  two  princes  from 
Britain,  namely,  Haralt  and  Conan,  came  to  Ireland  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord  1050,  and  that  they  were  received  and  even 
treated  in  a  friendly  manner  and  protected  by  the  Irish.  He 
says  likewise  that  Allgor,  Earl  of  Chester,  fled  from  Britain  to 
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10951  r>eifiinn,  &5Uf  ^u\\  ctn]ie,<yo&-p  6iy\e^nn^ig  ftu&g  Leif  té-p 
b&m  &  c&l&iii  pern  -mti^c  &jiíf,  &n  c&ri  j?á  h&oif  *oon  "Og- 
e&-pn&  1054.  UÁ11115  ^-pí-p  p-pionirp&  oile  T)o  bfie&ói&ib 
'o-ís]a  b'  Mnm  Dteicin  &p  Con&n  aji  ceice-<yó  1  néifunn  &n 
u&n  )?Á  "h&oi-p  'oon  Uige^-pn^  1087;  &5tif  pi&ifi  con^bÁit  &ji 

1100  peAX)  &  cu&fiu&  mnce.  TTIxyp  pn  *oóib  1  ^cte^-mn &r  if  1  50^1*0- 
jieMÍi  ó  -Mrnp-p  50  h^irn-piji. 

Le^gc^-p  lornoji-po  1  50^1011110  TlMirne-p  -§u\\  pop  A-pntitpi-p 
1&]VI&  pernb-poc  mge^ri  ttltn-pce&-pu&i5  tlí  bjti-Mri  -píog 
éi-pe&rm,  &íi  c&n  pÁ  h&oi-p  *oon   Uige&fin^   1101.     A^u-p  *oo 

1105  póp&'ó  &n  T)&-p&  inrige&ri  *oó  té  fll&gntip  m&c  A-p&ilc,  f\í 
n&  nOité^n.  1  n-&irnp|i  -jró-p  &n  cé&'o-ílen'pí  1  jiíog&cc  Sac- 
p&n,  T)0  bí  pnionnp^  &-p  &n  mbjie&c&iti  t)&ji  b'  &mrn  g^TP11 
&p  Con&n  *oo  iri&oi'óe&'ó  50  rmrnc  511)1  be&n  €h-pe&rm&c  pÁ 
mÁc^i]i    x)ó  -péiri,   &5Uf    pop    pÁ    pe&rniiAu-Mji,    &5Uf  5U]i&b 

11101  néijiirm  -pu^x)  ^5uf  ^0  bé&piiiúine&'ó  é.  T)o  jiéif\  &n  ugD&iji 
cé-ó.'onA,  t)o  bí  póp  pfiiormf^  oite  &]\  m\  rnbjie&CMti  -pé 
tarm  &n  •OA-p^  íleirpí,  bijixs*oup  rn&c  guinecln  f^  h^mm  ^jo, 
^S^f  "F^  be&n  éipeMin&c  &  iriÁc&ifi.  tTI^-p  pn  t)o  bíox) 
lorn&'o   c&Tojiirh   c^iji-oe^-p^  ip  cte^irm^-p^  i*oifi  S&e-óe&t&ib 

1115  if  n&  bjie&crmg,  lonrrnp  -o^  jiéij\  pti  n&c  ioncui|i  1  n-ion^Mi- 
c&p  lorn&'o  poc&L  ion&nn  *oo  beiú  'n-^  'oue&n^ú.Mb  le&ú  A-p 
te&c  &5tif  copii&ite&p  'n-&  rnbé&pMb  &5Uf  'n-&  nópvib  -pé 
céite,  51011  5ti]i-6,b  ón  mbfie&CMn  uÁn^A.'o^'p  g^e'ói'L  |haiíi 
•oo  -péi]i  a,  mbtniA'ÓA'p^. 

1120  A*oei|i  C^mx>en  m^-p  -mi  ^có^'oiia  ^tiji  Áici5e^*OA|i  n^ 
bpn^^riuef  -pn^  cí|iib-fe  poy  'oon  D|iexsc>Mii  itlóip,  rn&ji  ^cÁ 
cpíoc  Yojike  cpíoc  L-Mic^-pce-p  c|iíoc  "Óu^íiatti  cjiíoc  Wepcinoji- 
t&rm  if  cpíoc  Ctimbe|At-MTO  ;  &5Uf  ní  ínon^n^'ó,  vo  ]\éi\\  & 
iroub|i^ni^'p,    D|ie^úíi-6>15   1-p   éijie^nn^ig    t>o    beiú    copiii^it 

1125  \\é  céite  'ri-A,  mbéA-p^ib  if  'n-Av  nó-p&ib  ^^Uf  mó|iÁn  ^oc^t 
ion^nn  *oo  beiú  ?n-^  "oce^n^ú^ib  te&t  &\\  te&t  51011  50 
,oc^n5^,OA'p  mic  itlíte^'ó  t>o  ]\éi\\  ^  mbtm&x)-<yp&  ó  nA,  bpieAÚ- 
n^ib  -pi&iii,  5^^  ce&x>  *oo  C^m*oen  A'oei-p  5U-p^b  ón  mD|iic- 
c^nió,  cÁr^&'o&ji  Áici5Úeoi|ie  ^|i  t)cúf  1  néijiirm.     1p  có|\a 
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Ireland  for  refuge,  and  that  the  Irish  sent  a  force  with  him 
by  means  of  which  he  regained  his  own  territory  in  the  year 
of  the  Lord  1054.  There  came  also  for  refuge  to  Ireland 
another  Welsh  prince  whose  name  was  Bleithin  ap  Conan  in 
the  year  of  the  Lord  1087  ;  and  he  was  maintained  during 
his  visit  there.  Thus  from  age  to  age  did  they  cultivate 
alliance  and  intercourse  with  one  another. 

In  Hanmer's  chronicle,  also,  we  read  that  Arnulfus,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  married  the  daughter  of  Muircheartach  O'Brien, 
King  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1101.  And  his 
second  daughter  was  married  to  Maghnus  son  of  Aralt,  king 
of  the  Isles.  Moreover,  when  Henry  the  First  was  on  the 
throne  of  England,  there  was  a  prince  over  Wales  whose 
name  was  Griffin  ap  Conan,  who  used  often  boast  that  his 
mother  was  an  Irishwoman,  and  also  his  grandmother,  and 
that  it  was  in  Ireland  he  was  born  and  educated  in  politeness. 
According  to  the  same  author  there  was  also  another  prince 
of  Wales  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  whose  name  was 
Biradus  son  of  Guineth,  who  had  an  Irishwoman  for  his 
mother.  In  this  manner  there  used  to  be  much  intercourse 
of  friendship  and  of  alliance  between  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  so 
that  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  many 
words  common  to  their  languages,  and  that  they  resemble 
one  another  in  their  manners  and  customs,  without  supposing 
that  the  Gaels  ever  came  originally  from  Britain. 

Camden  says,  in  like  manner,  that  the  Brigantes  settled 
in  the  following  territories  of  Great  Britain,  to  wit,  the 
district  of  York,  the  district  of  Lancaster,  the  district  of 
Durham,  the  district  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  district  of 
Cumberland  ;  and  it  is  not  strange,  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  should  resemble  one  another  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  that  there  should  be  many 
words  common  to  both  their  languages  without  supposing  the 
sons  of  Milidh  to  have  ever  come  from  Britain  originally, 
notwithstanding  Camden,  who  says  that  it  was  from  Britain 
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lisoiornonjio  c|iei*oe^TTixMn  *oo  fe&ncur  éine&nn,  ^ja  &  bruit 
-o'p&cxvib   por  ir  rioneol&r  ^&c  -o^L^  t)&  -ou&tVl&  'o'einmn 

JA1&TTI     *00    top^^l^e^CC    1-p     *00     COITTle^-O,     1011Á     *00    b&|A&TTI&lt 

C&nroen  inr  rnvp  Léi^  Se&ncur  éijie&nn   &  nún  jaimíi  &r  & 
rnbeiú  por  t)ÁL  n&  heine^nn  xsi^e. 

1135  A*oein  C&rnbnenr,  «6,5  rcniob&T)  &n  einmn,  511  n&b  x^|\ 
piton^  nio§  "oo  bi  &n  &n  rnbne&c&m  thói|\  rAn^A/o^n  true 
itlílexvó  ón  mbiorcÁm  ;  ^^iif  fór  ^un&b  &n  &  ú&nn&in^ 
cÁn5&T)&n  'n-&  -óixvm  50  hOjAC&*oer,  ^5ur  ^un  cuija  rmne^nn 
beo  50  héinmn  t)&  hÁiuiug&'ó,  &n  e&cc  50  rnbeToír  rém  ir  & 

morl/iocu  tnii&t  -oó  rém  ir  *oo  níog&ib  n&  bne&u&me  tTlóine  *oo 
fíojA  ;  &5tir  ir  é  ^itim  g&inrne&r  Cxsrnbnenr  t)on  ní§-re 
goji^imuiiir  rn&c  foeibín.  TTIo  -pne^^n^  rn&n  &n  ^cé^'on^  &n 
C&rnbrenr  ^un^b  rotlur  &  beiú  bfié&g&c.  Cibé  lomonno 
téigre&r  Cromic  Scoo  *oo-gé&b&i*6  50  roltur  n&c  put  &cu 

ii45be&£;Án  té  cní  cé/vo  bti<<yó&n  ó  i?t&ice.<yp  &n  jofA^unciur  rom 
&n  &n  mDpeAu^m  ttlóin  50  cige&cc  1utmr  C&er &n  T)&  ^&b&it 
&n  u-occtti^-ó  bbi^*ó^in  -oo  £t&iúexyp  C&pbett&nur  &n  &n 
rnOiie&c&m  TÍIóin;  &5Uf  Lé&gú&n  xs^  -cm  ug'o&n  ^cé/von&n&c 
jA&ibe  &cc   utixvinirn  t)Á  bb.<yó&n   *oé&^  ir  "OÁ  pcix)  ó  lutittr 

ii5o  C&er.&n  50  bjieiú  Cníoru,  ionnur,  *oo  néijA  Áinnri  Suoo,  n&c 
r&ibe  00111111  on &T)  ceicne  céxvo  bbxyoMi  ó  ^impn  SofA^imcmr 
50  5em  Criorr.  g^^^  -k'oein  Co-prn&c  rn&c  Ctnbe^nnÁm  ir 
Le^b^in  S^bÁt&  éine&nn  ^un^b  cti&inirn  ujaí  cé/vo  vé^ 
bti^"ó^n  |ioiiti  C|AÍopu  uÁn5^*OA-p  rmc  tllíte^x)  1  néinmn.    A^nr 

1155  &uÁ  potic|Aonicon  ^5  ue^cu  beo  ^ja  -csn  Áine^TTi  5cé^*on^5  m&n 
^x)C|AÁcc^nn  ^n  einmn.  A5  ro  m^-p  ^x>ein:  «"Acáto"  xsn  ré 
"mite  if  occ  ^cé/s-o  btixvó&n  ó  úigexscu  iia.  neine^nn^c  50  bÁr 
pÁ-onxM^."  lon^nn  rom  né  xs  |aá*ó  ir  ^un^b  uaj^i|aitti  C|\í 
cé^*ox)éxs5  bti^*ó^n  rut  nii^^x)  Cníopu  cÁn5^x)^n  mictTlíte^'ó 

11601  nérpmn.  Oi|A,  be^n  xsn  v&  bti^'o^m  *oé&5  ir  ceicne  pcix> 
A,n  ceicne  cé^'o  ó  gem  Cníorc  50  bÁr  pÁ*on^i5  x>o  n^  bocc 

a.   Ab  adventu  Ibernensium  usque  ad  obitum  Sancti  Patricii  sunt 
anni  mille  octingenti. 
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that  the  first  inhabitants  came  to  Ireland.  Now  the  seanchus 
of  Ireland,  whose  function  it  is  to  investigate  and  preserve  an 
exact  account  of  every  event  that  ever  happened  in  Ireland, 
is  more  deserving  of  credit  than  the  opinion  of  Camden,  to 
whom  Irish  history  never  gave  up  its  secret  from  which  he 
could  derive  a  knowlege  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

Cambrensis,  writing  of  Ireland,  says  that  it  was  by 
permission  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  that  the  sons  of 
Milidh  came  from  Biscay,  and  that,  moreover,  it  was  at 
his  inducement  they  came  after  him  to  the  Orcades,  and 
that  he  sent  a  company  with  them  to  Ireland  so  that  they 
might  settle  down  there  on  condition  that  themselves  and 
their  descendants  should  be  subject  to  him  and  to  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain  for  ever;  and  Cambrensis  gives  the 
king's  name  as  Gorguntius  son  of  Beilin.  In  the  same  way 
my  reply  to  Cambrensis  is,  that  it  is  plain  that  his  statement 
is  false.  For,  whoever  will  read  Stowe's  Chronicle  will  plainly 
find  that  there  is  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  from 
the  reign  of  that  Gorguntius  over  Great  Britain  till  the 
coming  of  Julius  Caesar  to  conquer  it,  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Cassibellanus  over  Great  Britain;  and  we  read  in  the 
same  author  that  there  were  only  about  forty-two  years  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  so  that,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Stowe,  there  were  not  four  hundred  years  in 
full  from  the  time  of  Gorguntius  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Now 
Cormac  son  of  Cuileannan  and  the  Books  of  Invasion  of  Ireland 
state  that  it  was  about  thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  that  the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland.  And  the 
Polychronicon  agrees  with  them  in  the  same  computation 
where  it  treats  of  Ireland.  It  thus  speaks :  "  There  are,"  it  says, 
"  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Irish  to  the  death  of  Patrick."  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  it  was  about  thirteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  that 
the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland.  For  deduct  the  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
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^cé^t)  X)é^  bt-nyo&n  úx>  Ái]triie&p  pol/iqAonicon  -oo  beiú  ó 
óge^cc  rii&c  UlileAT)  1  ndjAirm  50  bÁf  P^-ojaai^,  ^up  v& 
]\éi|\  pti  «NCÁ1X)  occ  mbti&'ón&   *n]\    q\í    cé&*o  "oé&^    ó   óge&cc 

ii65tti^c  1Tlíte.<vó  1  néi]\inn  50  ^em  Cpíopu,  iormup  50  "ocig  poti- 
qiomcon  ip  Coprn^c  in&c  Cuite&rmÁin  if  n<s  Le&b&i-p  §&bÁl& 
té  céile  A|\  Ái-pe^íT)  n»s  Vi&iTnpi-pe  ó  §&bÁit  iii&c  tTlíte^'ó  50 
gem  Cfúopc;  (s^uy  t)Á  1i)p\oiTiUiVp,  *oo  pei-p  Cponmc  Scoo,  ^n 
r-Ái-pe&iii   ^irrippe  &cÁ  ó  Jo^nncm-p  50  ^ein  C-pío-pc,  ^^uf 

morn^-p  An  ^cé^vonA,  ^n  c-Áipe&TTi  ^impjte  *oo-ní  poliqAonicon 
i-p  Coprn^c  rn^c  Ciiite&nnÁin  if  n^  te^b&ip  S^bóX^.  &p  &ti 
Áipe&m  &irnppe  ^cÁ  ó  óge^cc  tii^c  H1ít,e«vó  1  néipinn  50 
^ein  Cpíopc  *oo-§é^bú^-p  50  polltip  50  p<sb<vo&p  rrnc  1Tlíte^*D 
1    néipinn    cint'Le^'ó    tf    tiaoi    ^cé&T)    bb^-o^n    pul    -oo    g&to 

1175  5°ll5t1T,cnir  pb-MÚe^p  n*s  Ope&c*vme  TTIóipe.  T)o  péip  «n 
rmubp^rrnyp,  ip  poltup  $up  bpé^s  5^11  b&pÁncup  "oo  pinne 
C<Mnbpenp  'n-&  cpoirnc  rriAp  a.  n-Ab^ip  ^up&b  é  »sn  gop^un- 
cmp  cu&p  "oo  x)Áib  rrnc  tTlíte^'ó  'n-^  T)1^1X)  50  hOpc&'oep,  a^up 
x)o  ctnp  &p  pm  50  héipirm  1^*0.      Oip  aormup  but)  éroiji  *oo 

1180  5°t;5l1ririt,r  ^  "5CUV  1  néi^ir|rl  &"5UV  nA^  "ptJ5^"ó  é  péin,  •00 
péip  ^ac  ug*o&pÁip  *oa  *ocii5^tn^|A  pop  ^rmpo,  50  ce&nn  n^oi 
506^*0  bli*vó&n  x/eip  tti&c  ITIíte^x)  t)o  úige^cc  1  néipmn  ? 
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death  of  Patrick  from  the  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Poly- 
chronicon  computes  to  be  between  the  coming  of  the  sons  of 
Milidh  to  Ireland  and  the  death  of  Patrick,  and  there  will  be 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  years  from  the  coming 
of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  so  that 
the  Polychronicon,  Cormac  son  of  Cuileannan,  and  the  Books 
of  Invasion  agree  with  one  another  in  computing  the  time 
from  the  invasion  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
and  if  we  compare,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Stowe,  the 
space  of  time  between  Gorguntius  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
similarly  the  space  of  time  the  Polychronicon,  and  Cormac 
son  of  Cuileannan,  and  the  Books  of  Invasion  compute  to  be 
from  the  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  we  shall  plainly  find  that  the  sons  of  Milidh  were 
in  Ireland  more  than  nine  hundred  years  before  Gorguntius 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  From  what  we  have 
said  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  baseless  falsehood  Cambrensis 
states  in  his  chronicle  when  he  says  that  Gorguntius  above- 
mentioned  brought  after  him  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  the 
Orcades,  and  sent  them  thence  to  Ireland.  For  how  could 
Gorguntius  send  them  to  Ireland,  seeing  he  was  not  himself 
born,  according  to  authorities  we  have  cited  here,  until  nine 
hundred  years  after  the  sons  of  Milidh  had  come  to 
Ireland  ? 
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xxi. 

A5  yo  poy  'oo  cijeAcc  tfiAC  míleAÓ  1  néijvirm  : 

An  n-&  clor  *oo  iri&CMb  tTlíte&'ó  ir  'oo  ftiocc  bneo§&m 

1185  tute  50  n*oe&nn&T)&n  cLsrm  Ce&nrn&*o.6,  -pe^tl  &n  1oú  m&c 
bneog&m  if  &n  ^  rhtnnnon,  ^^tif  &n  bpMcpn  &  ctnnp 
cné&ccntn^ce  rn&nb,  'oo  ine&r&'o&n  ce&cu  t)^  -óíog&it  1 
nCinmn  &]\  clomn  Ce&nnixvo&,  ^uf  cionóitce.ó,n  ftu&g  leo 
né  ce&cc  1   néinmn    -o^  ^&bÁit  &n  Úu&c-Mb  *Oé  "O&n&nn   1 

1190 rroi 05&1L  íia  }?eitbeinue  t>o  nmne/vo&n  &n  loc  rn&c  bneog&m 
1-p  &n  ís  Trnnnncin.  A'oetpi'ú  cuto  -oo  n&  re&nc&rcnb  ^un&b 
ón  rnbiorcÁm  'oo  cni&Ll&'o&n  mic  itlíte^-ó  1  néinmn  &r  &n 
Áiu  né  nÁiT)ue&n  TnoTTOAvC-ó,  tÁitti  -pé  h1nnbe&n  Uenm-oo  ;  A^ur 
ir  tnme  riie&pvm  rm,  'oo  bní§  50  ji^tie  TDiIto  'n-&  ní§  &-p  &n 

ii95tnbiorcÁm  u&n  éi-p  m&n  'oo  riu&g&'ó  té  foinneo,nc  lom^-o 
e&cun&nn  &  ce&nutÁn  n&  SpÁmne  é  t>on  biorcÁm,  m&n  & 
n&b&t).6.n  lorrnvo  coittce^'ó  1-p  cnoc  ir  *o&m5ne&c  né  corn&™ 
n&  biorcÁme  &n  ^nfont&nn  e&ccn&nn.  gi'óe&'ó  ní  hí  ro 
cé.ó.'Of&'m  coiuce&nn  n&  re&nc&'ó,  &cc  ir  e&T)  A.'oeini'o  ^un&b 

1200  ó  con  bneog&m  r&n  5^1P^  *°°  cni&LWo&fi  1  néinmn;  &5ur 
ir  í  pn  cé&'Of&i'ó  1]"  tnó  rhe-0.-p-0.1m  t>o  beic  pnmne&c.  Oin 
té&gú&n  -p&n  t,e&b&n  5^^^  ^un&b  ^5  con  bneo§&m  t>o 
cinne&T>.6.n  &n  1oc  m&c  bneog&m  *oo  cun  too  bn&ic  n& 
héine&nn,   &5ur  ^un&b   &nn   cÁmi^  Lug&i'ó   m^c   íoc^  i&n 

1205 ■ocitte&'ó  &  héinmn  r>ó  té  conp  &  &c&n  "o&  c&irpeÁn&*ó  -oo 
ctoinn  tilile&t)  ir*  'oo  tii^oMb  bpeog^in  ;  ^ti-p  Tne^^im  -o^ 
péip  pn  5ti|i-ó.b  ^r*  ^n  Áic  cé^'ori^  *oo  cpi^tt^'o^'p  1  nei|iinri 
i&j\  n-é^5  'oo  itlitit»  50  5^0*0  -poiriie  pn,  ^^iif  t)o  bícm  bÁif 
ttlíte^'ó,  CÁ11115  Scoca.  m&ji  ^on  -pé  n-A,  ctoinn  1  ne-inmn,  ^n 

i2ionibeiú  *oon  SpÁmn  4xn  cjaác  rom  'n--^  cnÁini  comgte^c^ 
it)in  A,n  b^tnnmn  'oo  bí  -p&n  SpÁmn  pém  &$ur  iom^"o  e^cc- 
ptin  uÁmij  &  uu&i-pce&nc  tiA,  h6onpA,  'oo  5&0Á1I  neinc 
onnA.. 
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XXI. 

Of  the  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland  as  follows  : 

When  the  sons  of  Milidh  and  all  the  descendants  of 
Breoghan  heard  that  the  children  of  Cearmad  had  murdered 
loth  son  of  Breoghan  and  his  followers,  and  when  they  saw  his 
body  mangled  and  lifeless,  they  resolved  to  come  to  Ireland 
to  avenge  him  on  the  children  of  Cearmad,  and  they  assembled 
an  army  to  come  to  Ireland  to  wrest  that  country  from  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  in  retribution  for  the  deed  of  treachery 
they  had  done  against  loth  son  of  Breoghan  and  his  followers. 
Some  seanchas  assert  that  it  was  from  Biscay  the  sons  of 
Milidh  went  to  Ireland  from  the  place  which  is  called  Mondaca 
beside  the  river-mouth  of  Verindo  ;  and  their  reason  for  this 
opinion  is  that  Milidh  was  king  of  Biscay  after  he  had  been 
banished  by  the  violence  of  many  foreign  tribes  from  the  very 
heart  of  Spain  to  Biscay,  where  there  were  many  woods,  hills, 
and  fastnesses  protecting  Biscay  from  the  fury  of  foreign  races. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  seanchas. 
What  they  assert  is  that  it  was  from  the  tower  of  Breoghan  in 
Galicia  they  came  to  Ireland,  and  this  is  the  view  I  regard  as 
the  most  probable.  For  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Invasions 
that  it  was  at  Breoghan's  tower  they  resolved  on  sending  loth 
son  of  Breoghan  to  explore  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  to  it 
Lughaidh  son  of  loth  came  when  he  returned  from  Ireland, 
and  showed  his  father's  dead  body  to  the  sons  of  Milidh  and 
to  the  sons  of  Breoghan ;  and  accordingly  I  believe  that  it 
was  from  the  same  place  they  proceeded  to  Ireland  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  Milidh.  And  it  was  because  of  the  death 
of  Milidh  that  Scota  came  to  Ireland  with  her  children,  Spain 
being  at  that  time  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  tribes 
who  inhabited  Spain  itself  and  the  numerous  foreign  tribes 
who  came  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  overcome  them. 


1215  1 
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T)Át^  ctoirme  HIíIoad,  cionóilce&]\  i^lu^t;  too  jié  ceAcc 
néifnnn  do  dío^aiI  Ioca  a]a  ÚuacaiÍ)  T)é  T)AnAnn  ip  &™ 
ctoinn  CeA-pmADA,  if  x>o  ^AbÁiL  riA  ]iéi|\eAnn  ojijaa  ;  A^ur  ir 
é  U011  CAOifeAc  do  bí  aca  pé  ceAtinA-p  i;eADnA  do  Dé&riArii, 
dá  pci*o,  *oo  ]\é)\\  mAj\  léAgcA-p  p&n  duaiii  D&jiAb  coj-ac  : 
Uóip5  ha  Linn^e  c^-p  leA]A,  do  purine  Cocaid  0  ploirm  : 

1220  Uóip  5  riA  iuingfe  ca]\  LeAfA 

'tl-A  •ocÁn^A'OAjA  rrnc  rhíteAt) ; 
Otró  rneAbAijv  1/iom-fA  ij\ém  LÁ 
A  n-AnniAnn,  a  n-oií>eAÍ>A. 

eitole  "Puat)  bpeAJA  blAt)  binn 
1225  UigAit)  mt)i|Aceiriine  ón  mui|\tmn  ; 

OuAf  b|\eAf  buATone  ha  tnb)\ío  j  mó]\, 
Donn  1j\  eibeA]\  e-ijveAtrióti. 

AitrnjApn  CotpA  5A11  ój\Áí> 
eibeAj\  Aijaioc  A|AAnnÁn  ; 
1230  CuaLa  CuAit^tie  tlÁjA  Atntie, 

tnuitfine  ttnjne  if  ÍAigrie, 

ITubtnÁn  THArmcÁn  biLeféitri, 
é|v  OyvbA  "peA|AÓn  peijAJéin  ; 
en  tin  ©ACAn  5oifceAn  gte 
1235  SéA'oJA  SobAince  Stnnge. 

PAÍAp  mAC  ei|AeAirióin  Áin 

A^uf  CAicép  mACtTlArincÁin  ; 

"OO  "ÓÍOJA1Í  10CA  nA  11-eAc 

UpiocAT)  *oeicneAbAn  uóireAÓ.     Uóirig. 

1240  U"flÍ0CAD   ton^   bíon    ATI    CA0LAI5   DO  bí    ACA,  A^Uf   CJ1ÍOCAD 

l&oc  1  n^AC  Itnn^  DÍob,  ^ati  ÁijAeA-m  a  mbAn  nÁ  a  nDAOfCAji- 
fttiA^.  A5  -po  a  n-^nmAnnA:  OfieAJA  ttiac  UjAeo^Ain  ó  jiáid- 
ceA-p  ÍTIaí;  bjieA^  1  ITIiDe ;  CuaLa  ítiac  Otieo§Ain  ó  -pÁiDceA-p 
StiAb  CuaIa  ;  CtiAib^rie  ttiac  t)j\eo§Ain  ó  pÁiDueAji  StiAb 
1245  CuAit^ne ;  ftiAD  ttiac  D|Aeoí;A-m  ó  bftnL  SliAb  pJAiD  ; 
1Tlui-púeiirme  ttiac  OfAeogAm  ó  -pÁiDueAji  ITIaí;  Tnui-púenrme; 
Iai^aid  iriAC  Ioca  UÁ11115  1  néifiinn   do  dío^aiI  a  acaji    ip 
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As  to  the  sons  of  Milidh,  they  got  together  an  army  to 
come  to  Ireland  and  avenge  loth  on  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
and  on  the  children  of  Cearmad,  and  to  wrest  Ireland  from 
them  ;  and  the  full  number  of  leaders  they  had  to  rule  the 
warriors  was  forty,  as  we  read  in  the  poem  composed  by 
Eochaidh  O'Floinn,  beginning,  "  The  Leaders  of  those  over- 
sea ships  "  : 

The  leaders  of  those  over-sea  ships 
In  which  the  sons  of  Milidh  came, 
I  shall  remember  all  my  life 
Their  names  and  their  fates  : 

Eibhle,  Fuad,  Breagha,  excellent  Bladh, 
Lughaidh,  Muirtheimhne  from  the  lake, 
Buas,  Breas,  Buaidhne  of  great  vigour, 
Donn,  Ir,  Eibhear,  Eireamhon, 

Aimhirgin,  Colpa  without  annoyance, 
Eibhear,  Airioch,  Arannan, 
Cuala,  Cuailgne,  and  generous  Nar, 
Muimhne,  Luighne,  and  Laighne, 

Fulman,  Manntan,  gentle  Bile, 
Er,  Orba,  Fearon,  Feirghein, 
En,  Un,  Eatan  Goistean  bright, 
Seadgha,  Sobhairce,  Suirghe, 

Palap  son  of  noble  Eireanihon, 
And  Caicher  son  of  Manntan, 
To  avenge  loth  of  the  steeds — 
Ten  and  thirty  leaders.     The  leaders. 

Their  fleet  was  thirty  ships  in  all,  with  thirty  warriors  in 
each  of  the  ships,  besides  their  women  and  camp-followers. 
The  following  are  their  names :  Breagha  son  of  Breoghan, 
from  whom  Magh  Breagh  in  Meath  is  called  ;  Cuala  son  of 
Breoghan,  from  whom  Sliabh  Cuala  is  called ;  Cuailgne  son  of 
Breoghan,  from  whom  Sliabh  Cuailgne  is  called  ;  Fuad  son  of 
Breoghan,  from  whom  Sliabh  Fuaid  is  called  ;  Muirtheimhne 
son  of  Breoghan,  from  whom  Magh  Muirtheimhne  is  called  ; 
Lughaidh  son  of  loth,  who  came  to  Ireland  to  avenge  his 

G 
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umx)  &ve)\\ie&\\  Cortex  "L-Mge  1  rmeir-ce^ric  1Tlurh&n  ;  61b- 
tinne  rn&c  br\eog&in  ó  btrtnt  Sli&b  n6ibtinne  -p^n  ltlurh&-m  ; 

i25oDuA-p  brie&f  if  Du-M'óne  cpi  mic  Uige&rm'b&iii'o  mic  bruge  ; 
tlÁri  ó  r\Ái*óce&ri  Koy  tlÁiri  1  Sti&rj  bl&x)m&;  Sé&v§&  putmÁn 
ID&rmcÁn  C&icéri  rp  Stniige  rn&c  C&icéri  ;  é]\  Orib^  pennon 
if  pe^rt^n^  ceiúrte  mic  €hoiri  ;  6n  tin  6a,cah  ir*  goifce-Mi  ; 
Sob&irice,  ni    ye&y   *oúirm    &    &ú&ir\  ;    bile  rn&c    bruge    mic 

1255  D|ieoJ^in  ;  occ  rrnc  ltlíte^*ó  CNyppAirme,  rn&r\  axá  *Oonn  if 
Airuoc  pe&btiii&*ó  éibe&ii  fionn  if  Airhiri^iii  1r\  if  Cotp&  &r\ 
Cloi'óiTri  éirte&rhón  if  Art&rmÁn  &n  póipe&rt  ^uy  ceicjie 
rrnc  éir\e&rhóm,  rn&ri  &uÁ  ITItnrhne  Lingne  if  Lkigne  rp 
P&t&p,  ^5ur  ^o^iri&c  1ri   .1.   6ibe^r\.     1f  1^*0  -poin  iornor\rio 

1260  &ri  'OÁ  pci*o  u&oir-e&c  cÁn^^-o^jA  rrnc  itlíLexvó  1  néirnnn.  Irn&L 
'PÁi'ó  rn&c  é-ir\e&rhóm,  ce&n&,  1  néir\inn  pém  riu^/vo  é. 


*OÁt&  cLomne  HlíLe&'ó  ir*  &  ^c&rjt&ij;,  ní  Wicrirpce&ri 
&oirmí  T)&  -pcé^t-Mb  51111  §&rj.íoo&ri  cti&n  -6,5  1nnbe&ri  StÁmge 
1  n-íocc&rt  t/^i§e^n,  Áiu  rirp  &  i^Arocexyp  cu&n  Loc^  J^í1™^™ 

1265  ^mú.  Cptnnmgix)  rp  coirhcionóiti*o  Uti&ú^  T)é  TD&n&rm  'n-& 
•ocnnce&Ul  ^uri  ctnr\e&*o&r\  ceo  T)ii&oi'óe^cc&  ór*  a.  ^ciorm, 
101111111"  51111  c&rórjinge&'ó  *oóib  ^tirv  TDriiiiin  rntnce  &n  c-oité&ri 
&ri  &  ^cionn,  A^tir*  if  x>e  pn  r\Ái"óue^r\  Tnincniir*  rié  héirnnn. 
ílu&i^ce&ii  iomo|Ar\o  Lé  'oii&oi'óe&cc  Úu&ú&  X)é  T)&n&nn  rrnc 

1270  ttlíte^-ó  ón  "ocírt  &rn&c,  51111  g&to&'o&ri  uimce^tt  éirie&nn, 
&5Uf  t)o  g^rjr-^x)  cu&n  1  nlnnbe^ri  Scéme  1  n-ixypc&r\  itlurh&n ; 
&5tif  &]\  "oue^cc  1  x>uír\  'óóirj  ciAi&tt&i*o  50  St/i,&b  11111"  50 
,ou&r\'t&  b^nb^  50  11--6.  b^ncji^cu  1-p  50  r\-&  x>ii^oicib  o-pri^ 
&nn.     p^trptngi-p  Airhiri^in  a,  "h^nim  tn.     "b^nrj^  rh'-Mnm  " 

1275^  P  "  A5uf  1f  u^1t11  r\Ái"óce^ii  1mr*  b^nrjó,  r\ir*  ^n  oité^n- 
-po."  Uin^LL^it)  Avp  pn  1  Sb&b  dbtinne  50  x)u^]\t^  fo-ot^ 
•óóili)  &nn,  ^^tif  pA1?rltl151r,  A11T11115111  &  1mimn  *ói.  "fó'ot^ 
rh'^inm "    A|i    p    "  ^ur'   1-p   u^im    r\^i"óue^r\   fó-ot^   ]\i-p   &n 
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father,  from  him  Corca  Luighe  in  West  Mimster  is  called ; 
Eibhlinne  son  of  Breoghan,  from  whom  Sliabh  Eibhlinne 
in  Munster  is  called  ;  Buas,  Breas,  and  Buaidhne,  three  sons 
of  Tighearnbhard  son  of  Brighe ;  Nar  from  whom  Ros  Nair 
in  Sliabh  Bladhma  is  called  ;  Seadgha,  Fulman,  Manntan, 
Caicher,  and  Suirghe  son  of  Caicher  ;  Er,  Orba,  Fearon, 
and  Feargna,  four  sons  of  Eibhear ;  En,  Un,  Eatan.  and 
Goistean  ;  Sobhairce,  we  do  not  know  who  was  his  father ; 
Bile  son  of  Brighe,  son  of  Breoghan  ;  eight  sons  of  Milidh 
of  Spain,  to  wit,  Donn  and  Airioch  Feabhruadh,  Eibhear 
Fionn  and  Aimhirgin,  Ir  and  Colpa  of  the  Sword, 
Eireamhon  and  Arannan  the  youngest,  and  four  sons  of 
Eireamhon,  to  wit  Muimhne,  Luighne,  and  Laighne,  and 
Palap,  and  one  son  of  Ir,  that  is  Eibhear.  These,  then, 
are  the  forty  leaders  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  who  came  to 
Ireland.  It  was  in  Ireland  itself  that  Irial  Faidh  son  of 
Eireamhon  was  born. 

As  regards  the  descendants  of  Milidh  and  their  fleet 
there  is  no  account  of  them  until  they  put  into  port  at 
Innbhear  Slainghe  in  the  lower  part  of  Leinster,  which  place 
is  called  the  harbour  of  Loch  Garman  to-day.  The  Tuatha 
De  Danann  assembled  and  congregated  round  them,  and 
spread  a  magic  mist  above  them,  so  that  they  imagined 
that  the  island  in  front  of  them  was  a  hog's  back,  and 
hence  Ireland  is  called  Muicinis.  Accordingly,  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  by  means  of  magic,  drove  the  sons  of  Milidh 
out  from  the  land,  and  so  they  went  round  Ireland  and 
put  into  port  at  Innbhear  Sceine  in  West  Munster  ;  and 
when  they  had  landed,  they  proceeded  to  Sliabh  Mis, 
where  they  met  Banbha  with  her  women  and  her  druids. 
Aimhirgin  asked  her  her  name.  "  Banbha  is  my  name," 
said  she  ;  "  and  it  is  from  me  that  this  island  is  called  Inis 
Banbha."  Then  they  proceeded  to  Sliabh  Eibhlinne  where 
they  met  Fodla,  and  Aimhirgin  asked  her  her  name.  "  Fodla 
is  my  name,"  said  she  ;  "  and  it  is  from  me  that  this  land  is 
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^cníc-re."  Uni&tt&TO  Ar  pn  50  hthpieAc  tTlTOe,  50  -ocAntA 
1280  61  \\e  "óóib  -p&n  Áic  pn  Aj;ur  pAp\uigir  An  pie  a  hAinm 
•01.  "  Cine  mVitim  "  aja  p  "  A^ur  tf  UAim  nAi^ceAn  éipe 
-pi]"  An  oité&n-ro."  -&5Uf  i-p  a^  pMrnéir  An  neiúe-re  cuAr 
acá  An  fiAnn-p)  Ar  An  -otiAin  T)£nAb  uorAÓ :  CAnAin  bunA*ÓAp 
nA  n5^e-oe^t: 

1285-  bAnbA  1  SI/iaId  mif  50  flógAib 

Séic|\eAÓ  cuifteAC  ; 
■pót)tA  1  SliAft  eiblirtie  AftiAc, 
éi|\e  1  ntlifneAC. 


A5  ro  cttAr  An  u|\iú|i  bAinníogAn  rÁ  mnÁ  vo  cní  rtiACAib 
CeAnrnA-OA ;  A^ur  AT)einiT)  cuit)  tjoíi^  reAncATOib  nAÓ  nomn 
cnéAnAÓ  'oo  bí  An  éinmn  a^  ctomn  CeAnrnA"OA,  -6.ee  re^t- 
Ai*óeAcu  bt/tA'ónA  -6,5  ^ac  reAn  *oíob  A^ur  ir  é  Ainrn  itinÁ 
An  ué  aca  *oo  bíot)  1  brlAiceAr  *oo  bícó  aja  An  ^cníc  A-p 
reAT)  nA  bl/iA'ónA  p)m.  A5  ro  -oeiprnneAÓc  An  An  reAbAit)- 
1295  e&cu  rÍAicir  pn  : 


1290 


3ac  né  mbLiAÍ)Ain  "oo  toíoí)  roin 
An  ni§e  Ag  riA  ftAÚAib, 

éif\e  'pó'otA  1f  bAtlt)A 
Ufuún.  bAn  riA  Íaoc  LÁncAÍmA. 


1300  UniAttA-m  true  ltlíteA*ó  Af  pn  50  UeAtriAin  50  'ocAnbA'OA-p 
cní  rmc  CeAnrnA'OA  .1.  CAÚún  CeAÚún  UeAcúp  50  n-A  rtuAg 
"onAOTOeAccA  onnA  Ann  ;  A^ur  lAnnA-m  mic  ttlíleA-ó  caú  nó 
ceAnu  urn  ceAnn  nA  cníce  An  ctomn  CeAnrnA'OA,  A^ttr  A-oub- 
nAT)An-r An  50  -ocmbnA-oAoir  bneAÚ  Anti-in^m  a  n*oeAnbnÁÚAn 

1305  fém  x)óib  A^nr  'OÁ  rnbeineA*ó  bneAÚ  éA^cóin  onr\A,  50  rntnnb- 
p-oír  cné  'ónAoi'óeAcc  é.  1r  í  bneAÚ  nu^  Aitrnp^m  An  ctomn 
TTIiteAX)  cruAtt  CAn  a  n-Air  50  hlnnbeAn  Scéme,  1-p  ia*o  rém 
50  bíon  a  rttiAg  *oo  xnit  'n-^  ton^^ib  A^nr  *ont  yeA*ó  nAoi 
X)conn  f&n  minn  Am&c,  A5tir  t)Á  |AoiceA*ó  leo  ceAcc  1  -ouíjr 
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called  Fodla."  They  proceeded  thence  to  Uisneach  in  Meath, 
where  they  met  Eire.  The  poet  asked  her  her  name.  "  Eire 
is  my  name,"  said  she, "  and  it  is  from  me  that  this  island 
is  called  Eire."  And  as  a  record  of  the  above  events  is  this 
stanza  from  the  poem  beginning,  "  Let  us  relate  the  origin 
of  the  Gaels  "  : 

Banbha  on  Sliabh  Mis,  with  hosts 

Faint  and  wearied ; 
Fodla  on  Sliabh  Eibblinne,  with  groanings  ; 

Eire  on  Uisneach. 

These  three  queens  were  the  wives  of  the  three  sons  of 
Cearmad,  and  some  seanchas  say  that  there  was  no  division 
of  Ireland  into  three  equal  parts  among  the  sons  of  Cearmad, 
but  that  each  of  the  sons  held  it  for  a  year  in  turn  ;  and  the 
name  the  country  bore  each  year  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
him  who  held  the  sovereignty  that  year.  Here  is  a  proof  of 
this  alternation  of  sovereignty  : 

Every  year  by  turns 

The  chiefs  held  the  kingdom  ; 
Eire,  Fodla,  and  Banbha, 

The  three  wives  of  the  very  strong  warriors. 

The  sons  of  Milidh  proceeded  thence  to  Tara,  where  they 
met  the  three  sons  of  Cearmad,  to  wit,  Eathur,  Ceathur, 
Teathur,  with  their  magic  host  ;  and  the  sons  of  Milidh 
demanded  battle  or  a  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
from  the  sons  of  Cearmad,  and  these  replied  that  they 
would  act  towards  them  according  to  the  judgment  of 
Aimhirgin,  their  own  brother,  and  that  if  he  delivered  an 
unjust  judgment  against  them,  they  would  kill  him  by 
magic.  The  judgment  Aimhirgin  gave  regarding  his  brothers 
and  their  host  was  that  they  should  return  to  Innbhear 
Sceine,  and  that  they  should  embark  with  all  their  host 
and  go  out  the  distance  of  nine  waves  on  the  high  sea, 
and  if  they  succeeded  in  coming  to  land  again  in  spite  of 
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i3io  •o'xMTtmeoin  Uu&u&  *Oé  T>&n&rm  ce&pu  n&  cpíóe  'oo  beic  &c&. 
A^up  "oo  b&  tóp  be  Uuxsu^ib  T)é  T)&n&nn  pn,  óip  'oo  riie&p- 
^x)a|a  50  'ouiocp&'ó  T)&  trop&oi*óe&cu  péin  ^&n  &  tei^e&n  c&p 
a  n-&if  *oon  epic  cé&*on&  50  bpÁc. 


XXII. 

1orncúp&    ctoirme   ITlíte&'ó    upi&tt&i'o    c&p    -6,   n-&if    50 

I3i5h1nntoe&p  Scéine,  ip  uéi*o  piMo  'n-&  ton^/vib  pe&*ó  n&oi  -ocorm 
y&r\  rntnp  &rn&ó,  &m,Mt  x>o  op-otug  Ainnp^in  *ooib.  tTI&p  •oo 
cormc&'OMi  'op&oice  "Cu&t  X)é  T)&n&nn  nvo-pxsn  &p  mi  rntnp, 
■00  ua^b^yo&p  5&0Ú  gÁibce&c  gernctróe  'oo  ctnp  ^rip^o  &p 
xsn     rntnp ;    A^tip  ,<yoiib&ipc   T)onn   rn&c   Tníte&*ó   ^up    5&0Ú 

1320-op^oi'óe^ccA  í.  "1p  exvó,"  &p  Airnip^rn.  Leip  p-m  cé-m 
Ap&nnÁn  póipe&p  ctoinne  tnitexyo  p&n  peotcp&rm  puxvp, -ó^up 
té-  porm&*ó  *o&  "ocu^  &n  g&oú  cmuip  Ap&nnÁn  &p  ctÁp&ib  n& 
lurn^e,  ^up  rn&pbxvó  -MtitMt)  pin  é.  A^tip  teip  pm  'oo  -óe&ttng 
Lu&pcMÓ  n&  s&pb^&oiúe  ^n  ton^  'n-xs  p&ibe  T)onn  pé  các, 

1325  &5up  50  ^pox)  x)-6v  éip  pn  'oo  bÁú/vó  é  péin  ip  tucc  n&  ttrni^e 
m&p  &on  pip,  rn&p  &uÁ  ce&cp&p  &p  pcTo  *oo  t&ocp&i'ó  A^tip 
cúi^e&p  u&oip  e&c,  rn&p  &uÁ  thte  m&c  t)pi$e  Aipioc  'Pe&bpti&'ó 
Ou&n  Ope&p  ip  DuM'óne  A^tip  *oÁ  rhn&oi  t>é&-§  ^^uf  ce&úp&p 
&rhup  ^5«f  occ&p  pé  hiornp&rh,  c&o^xvo  rn&c&orh  &p  'o&tc&c&p; 

1330  ^s^tip  ip  é  Áiu  ?n-&p  bÁc&'ó  ixvo  -6,5  n&  T)urh&c,Mb  pé  pÁróue&p 
Ue&c  *Otnrm  1  n-i&pú&p  ITluiti^ri.  A^up  ip  ó  T)orm  rn&c 
tTlíte^'ó  'oo  bÁc&*ó  ^tin  g&ipmce&p  Ue&c  T)uinn  *oe.  Jornvó 
^5  pMpnétp  bÁip  >Ouinn  ip  n&  n-u&p&t-po  'oo  bÁÚA*ó  m^p  &on 
pip  ^uÁ  6ocwT)  O  ploirm  p^n   "otixsin   'OxspAvb  copAÓ  :  Uóipig 

1335  r\&  Ltnn^pe  uxyp  te&p.     A5  po  m/sp  -ó,*oeip : 

"Oonn  1^  bite  btiAn  a  "beAn, 

X)i1  if  Ai|\ioc  triAC  tníleAt), 
buAf  bpeAf  "buAiune  50  -mbioit), 

X)o  bÁCAt)  Ag  'OtiiriACAi'b. 

1340 1p  viMsC  tTlibe^t),  lomoppo,  'oo  pc^p  ^n  u-^np^'ó  ^n  ton^  'h-a 
p^ibe  pip  ^n  ^c^bt^c  ip  'oo  cmpe^'ó  1  n-iApcx^p  'Óe&pTTitiTTi&n 
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the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  they  were  to  have  sway  over  the 
country.  And  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  were  satisfied  with 
this,  for  they  thought  that  their  own  magic  would  be  able 
to  prevent  them  from  returning  ever  again  to  the  country. 


XXII. 

As  to  the  sons  of  Milidh,    they   returned    to    Innbhear 

Sceine,  and  went  out  on  the  high  sea,  the  space  of  nine  waves, 

as  Aimhirgin  directed  them.     When  the  druids  of  the  Tuatha 

De  Danann  saw  them  on  the  sea,  they  raised  a  terrific  magic 

wind  which  caused  a  great  storm  at  sea  ;  and  Donn  son  of 

Milidh  said  that  it  was  a  druidical  wind.     "  So  it  is,"   said 

Aimhirgin.      Thereupon  Arannan,  the  youngest  of  the  sons 

of  Milidh,  climbed  the  mainmast,  and,  by  reason  of  a  gust 

of  wind,  he  fell  to  the  ship's  deck,  and  thus  was  killed.     And 

forthwith  the  rocking  of  the  tempest  separated  from  the  rest 

the  ship  in  which  Donn  was,  and  soon  after  he  was  himself 

drowned,  and    the  ship's  crew  along  with  him,   twenty-four 

warriors  in  all,  and  five  leaders,  to  wit,  Bile  son  of  Brighe, 

Airioch  Feabhruadh,  Buan,  Breas,  and  Buaidhne,  with  twelve 

women  and  four  servants,  eight  oarsmen,  and  fifty  youths 

in    fosterage ;  and    the   place  where   they   were  drowned  is 

Dumhacha,  which  is  called  Teach  Duinn,  in  west  Munster. 

And  it    is    from    Dorm    son  of  Milidh,   who   was   drowned 

there,  that  it  is  called  Teach  Duinn.     And  it  is  the  death  of 

Donn  and  of  those   nobles   who   were   drowned  with    him 

that  Eochaidh   O'Floinn   narrates   in   the   poem  beginning, 

"  The   leaders   of    those    over-sea   ships/'     Thus    does    he 

speak  : 

Donn  and  Bile  and  Buan,  his  wife, 

Dil  and  Airioch  son  of  Milidh, 

Buas,  Breas,  and  Buaidhne,  the  renowned, 

Were  drowned  at  Dumhacha. 

The  ship  in  which  was  Ir  son  of  Milidh  was  also  separated 
from  the  fleet  by  the  storm  ;  and  it  was  driven  ashore  in 
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1  *ocín  í;  5tin  bÁ€A*ó  In  Ann  A5tir  511)1  h&'ónAice&'ó  ^5  Sceib^ 
Illicit  é,  AiriAit  A*oein  -mi  u-ug-oA-p  céA'onA: 

Aiirii|\pn  pte  nA  bj:eAj\ 
1346  mAjVb  1  ^caú  Dite  ÚeineAT) ; 

niAjVb  íj\  a  5  Sceiti£  Í1A  fCÁt, 
'S  ir  tnA)\b  fAti  ttnn^  AttArmÁr). 

5&b&ir  eineAiiión,  50  50111*0  'oon  Luin^eAf  m&|i  Aon  nir,  tÁtri 
cté  né  hCinmn  50  nÁmi5  bun  Innbein  CotpA  né  nÁTÓceAn 

1350  *OnoiceA*o  Aca.  1-p  tnme  cnÁ  gAinceAn  InnbeAn  CotpA  'oon 
^bAinn  pn,  vo  bní§  ^up^b  mnce  *oo  bÁc&'ó  Cotp&  ati 
Ctoi*óirii  rn&c  ITIíteA'ó  A5  ceAcu  1  "ocin  Ann  m&ji  ^on  né 
héineAirión  mAC  tDileAT).  1]"  roblur  Ar  pn  511)1  bÁcA*ó 
cú^eAn  *oo  ólomn  ttlíteA'ó  -pub  *oo  beAnA*OAn  reAlb  CineAnn 

1355-00  ÚtiAÚAib  H)é  T)An&nn  ;  50HAT)  mine  pn  *oo  nmne  pbe 
615111  An  nAnn-ro: 

"Oo  bÁÚAt)  cói^eAtt  -oiob  pn 
"Oo  ctArm&ib  meAnA  mít/iT) ; 
1  jcuAtiuAib  OineAnn  ha  f\Ann, 
1360  té  ■OjAAOi'oeAcu  Úuac  T)é  DAnAtin  : 

rriAn  acá  TDonn  ir  1n,  Ainioc  "peAbnuAT),  An&nnÁn  if  CobpA 
^n  Cloi-óim,  ionnup  nAc  nAibe  beo  'oon  ctomn  céA*onA  né 
tmr,  11A  néineAnn  *oo  btiAin  x>o  ÚuAÚAib  T)é  T>AnAnn  acc 
cnní)A3  rriAn  auá  eibe&n  dne&irión  ir  Aiirnn5in.     lomúúrA  nA 

i365-ontnn5e  oibe  *oo  triACAib  tHíteA'ó  rÁn5A*0An  1  -ouin  1  nlnnbeA-p 
Scéme,  niAn  auá  CibeAn  50  n-A  pjinmn  rém  'oo  ÓAbtAc. 
Ua)aIa  61-pe  be^n  1Tlic  gnome  An  SbiAb  tThr  niú  1  5cionn  cní 
Lá  iAn  'oceAÓu  1  "ocin  *oóib,  A5iir  ir  Ann  pn  ut^A'ó  Cac  Sbéibe 
TDir  ix)in  ia*o  rém   ir  Uuaúa  T)é  "OAnAnn,  Áic   An   cmu  £Ár 

1370 be&n  "Um  imc  tl^e,  ^511^  ir  tiAiúe  nÁix)ueA)i  5^e^liri  T-^f 
)np  An  n5teAnn  acá  A)i  Sbi&b  tTlir  "oa  n5Ai)AÚe^n  Amú 
jLe&nn  fÁip;  5onAt)  x>a  'óe^)Abti5A*ó  rm   A'oein  An  pibe  An 

nAnn-ro  : 

SbeAtin  fÁir  'f  é  An  f o|\ti-p  fio|\, 
1375  S^n  itnneA^An  jah  imfníotfi  ; 

t^Áf  Aintn  nA  mnÁ  UiAi'óneAtt.  linn, 
"Oo  -mApbAt)  ipn  mónjlinn. 
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the  west  of  Desmond  ;  and  there  Ir  was   drowned,  and   he 
was  buried  at  Sceilig  Mhichil,  as  the  same  author  says: 

Aimhirgin,  poet  of  the  men, 

Was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Bile  Theineadh  ; 

lr  died  in  Sceilig  of  the  warriors, 

And  Arannan  died  in  the  ship. 

Eireamhon,  accompanied  by  a  division  of  the  fleet,  pro- 
ceeded, having  Ireland  on  the  left,  to  the  mouth  of  Innbhear 
Colpa,  which  is  called  Droichead  Atha.  Now,  the  river  is 
called  Innbhear  Colpa,  from  Colpa  of  the  Sword,  son  of  Milidh, 
having  been  drowned  there  as  he  was  coming  ashore  with 
Eireamhon  son  of  Milidh.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  five  of 
the  sons  of  Milidh  were  drowned  before  they  took  possession 
of  Ireland  from  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  ;  hence  some  poet 
composed  this  stanza : 

Five  of  these  were  drowned, 

Of  the  swift  sons  of  Milidh, 

In  the  harbours  of  Ireland  of  the  divisions, 

Through  the  magic  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  : 

these  are  Donn  and  Ir,  Airioch  Feabhruadh,  Arannan,  and 
Colpa  of  the  Sword  ;  so  that  when  these  sons  wrested  Ireland 
from  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  there  were  only  three  of 
them  surviving,  to  wit,  Eibhear,  Eireamhon,  and  Aimhirgin. 
As  to  the  remainder  of  the  descendants  of  Milidh,  to  wit, 
Eibhear  with  his  own  division  of  the  fleet,  they  landed  at 
Innbhear  Sceine.  They  met  Eire,  wife  of  Mac  Greine, 
on  Sliab  Mis  three  days  after  they  had  landed,  and  there 
the  Battle  of  Sliabh  Mis  took  place  between  them  and 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  in  which  fell  Fas  wife  of  Un  son 
of  Uige,  and  from  her  the  name  Gleann  Fais  is  given  to  the 
glen  which  is  in  Sliabh  Mis,  and  is  called  at  present  Gleann 
Fais  ;  and  it  is  to  bear  testimony  to  this  that  the  poet  com- 
posed this  stanza : 

Gleann  Fais,  true  is  the  derivation, 
Without  error  or  difficulty  ; 
Fas  the  name  of  the  woman  I  refer  to 
"Who  was  killed  in  the  great  glen. 
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1r  fAn   cac  céA'onA  do  ctnc  Scoca  beAn  ttliteAD,  A^tif  Don 
teic  úuaid  •oon  n^teAnn  -pom  auá  fí  ADlAicce,  LÁirri  f  é  rntnr.  ; 
i38o  Apif  if  do  ftnDiu§AD  a  bÁif  if  a  reAfiCA  auáid  An  dá  fAnn- 
fo  fíof  Af  An  Laoid  óéADnA  : 

If  fAn  j;cau  fom  fóf,  ní  cét, 
jTuAip  Scoca  bÁf  if  bicég  ; 
Ó  riAc  niAineAnn  1  ^ctí  CAin 
1385  £UA1f  A  niAfbAT)  fA11  gteAnn-fAm. 

De  fin  acá  fAn  teic  cuait) 

"feAf c  Scoca  fAn  ngbionn  ngtAnfUAf  ; 

1t)i|\  ah  SliAb  lÁirh  f  é  tmn 

ní  ciAn  no  cáit>  ón  ^connlm^. 

1390  fÁ  he  pn  An  céADCAÚ  uh^ad  iDifi  rhACAib  TlliteAD  if  Úuaca 
TDé  'O^n^nn,  AtriAil  ADeif  An  Iaoid  céADnA : 

CéAt)cAC  triAC  tniteAt)  50  mbtAit), 
An.  "oceAcu  a  he-AfpÁmn  óaccai  j, 
A  5  Sl/iAb  tttif  fÁ  rn  An  a  teom, 
1395  1r  f of  «f  fif  if  fif  eoil. 

1f  iad  ^n  DiAf  b&n  úd  do  tuAiDeAtnAf,  rnAf  acá  Scoua  if 
pÁf,  A^tif  An  dá  DfAoi  bA  DeAfifcnAi^úe  aca,  rriAn  acá  tlAfi 
ir  eiúiAf,  'OfieAm  bA  cAfCATii'lA  d'  pne  §AeDit  daja  ctnc  fAn 
cac  rom.     Ace   cia   'oo  mAnbAX)    cpi    cóad   Díob,  ^idoad  do 

i40omAnbA'ó  teo-fAn  Deic  ^cóad  do  ÚtiACAib  T)é  *OAnAnn  A^Uf 
cuifvm  1  fAon  rriADrnA  atíiaií  rem  iad;  A^ur  ^AbAif  €hne  .1. 
beAn  tthc  5f\éine  •oeifve^,ó  ofifA  A^ur  cjiiAUlAif  50  UAittceAn 
A^tir  noccAir  a  DÁit  130  cbomn  CeAftriADA.  AnATo  lornofifio 
true  ITIileAD  a|a  lÁicneAC  An  caca,  a  5  A'ónACAÍ  nA  Dftnn^e 

1405  t)A  rntnnncin  do  rnAfbAD,  ir  50  hÁifuce  a^  ADnACAÍ  An  dá 
d^iiad;  ^onAt)  Aifie  pn  do  jvmne  An  pie  nA  nomn  reAncufA- 
ro  fior : 

fAglJAm  fAn  mAiT>in  SliAb  niif, 

fUAf  AmAf  Ág  1f  A1C1f  ; 

1410  Ó  cL&nnAib  An  "Oa^-oa  Dumn 

"Oo  ÍAnnAib  CAÍniA  conilumn. 
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In  the  same  battle  fell  Scota  wife  of  Milidh  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
north  side  of  that  glen,  beside  the  sea,  she  is  buried  ;  and  as 
a  proof  of  her  death  and  of  her  burial-place,  we  have  the 
two  following  stanzas  from  the  same  poem  : 

In  this  battle  also,  I  will  not  deny, 
Scota  found  death  and   extinction ; 
As  she  is  not  alive  in  fair  form, 
She  met  her  death  in  this  glen. 

"Whence  there  is  in  the  north  side 
The  tomb  of  Scota  in  the  clear,  cold  glen, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  sea ; 
Not  far  did  she  go  from  the  conflict. 

This  was  the  first  battle  that  took  place  between  the  sons 
of  Milidh  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  as  the  same  poem  says  : 

The  first  battle  of  the  famed  sons  of  Milidh, 
On  their  coming  from  Spain  of  renown, 
At  Sliabh  Mis  there  was  cause  of  woe ; 
It  is  certain  history  and  true  knowledge. 

The  two  women  we  have  mentioned,  to  wit,  Scota  and  Fas 
and  their  two  most  accomplished  druids,  that  is,  Uar  and 
Eithiar,  were  the  most  celebrated  of  the  race  of  Gaedheal 
who  fell  in  that  battle,  But  though  three  hundred  of  them 
were  slain,  still  they  slew  ten  hundred  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  and  thus  routed  them  ;  and  Eire  wife  of  Mac 
Greine  followed  in  their  wake,  and  proceeded  to  Taillte, 
and  related  her  story  to  the  sons  of  Cearmad.  Now,  the  sons 
of  Milidh  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  burying  those  of 
their  people  who  were  slain,  and  in  particular  burying  the 
two  druids.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  the  poet 
composed  the  following  historical  stanzas  : 

In  the  morning  we  left  Sliabh  Mis  ; 
"We  met  with  aggression  and  defiance 
From  the  sons  of  the  noble  Daghadh, 
"With  strong  battle-spears. 
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"Do  ctunriorn  cac  50  CAÍmA 
A|A  fiA"b]AAi"b  1nfe  "Daii^a  ; 
"Oa]a  cine  T)eic  ^céAt)  ceAnn  1  jceAnn 
1415  Linn  "oo  ÚUACAib  X)é  "CAviArm. 

Sé  CAO^AT»  jreAfA  T>An  iroÁini-ne 
"Oo  -ptuAJ;  A-olJAt  ©AfpAinne, 

A£  f111  A  T)CO|ACA1|\  'OAfA  f4,UA§, 

•Ré  tieAfbAit)  An  "OÁ  •oeAg'ójAtiA'ó  : 

1420  IJaja  Aj;uf  G1Ú1AJA  via  11-eAc 

1onniAiti  "oiAfoAnA  i>eitrmeAc; 
teAC  óf  a  LeAccAib  50  Lorn, 
'11-A  "bfeAjACAib  -peine  -pAgboni. 


Occaja  lornojAjAo  "oo  cAOipeACAib  An   upttiAig  *oo  útnu  Api 

i425muiii  té  'opAoi'óeAcc  ÚiiAiúe  T)é  T)AnAnn,  AtiiAit  AT)ubnAniAn 
cu&r,  rriApi  acá  1pi  1  Sceit/15  tthcít,  ApiAnnÁn  Ar  An  reotcjAAnn 
T)onn  50  n-A  cth^e&n  uAoipeAÓ  aja  n-A  rnbÁcAT)  a^  UeAc 
TDumn.  *Oo  útnceA*OA]A  p3p  ocu  pno^nA  Ann  .1.  m&r  *oíob 
ttiaja  Aon  pie  T)onn,  rnApi  acá  OtiAn  beAn  Gibe,  ip  *Oit  mgeAn 

1430  ttliteAt)  e-ArpÁmne,  beAn  ir  púpi  "Otnnn.  X>o  bÁcAt)  lornonno 
Scéme  beAn  Airrnn^m  1  n-1nnbeApi  Scéme,  ^on^'ó  UAice 
§AinrnúeApi  InnbeApv  Scéme  *oon  Ab&mn  auá  1  ^CiAnjAAi'óe. 
fiiAipi  piAl  be&n  LugA-ró  mic  Ioúa  bÁp  *oo  nÁipie  Api  bpAicpm 
&    nocuA   t>a    céiLe    An    x>ueAcc    ó  •pnÁtri   *ói  ;    ^onA^    uAice 

i435§AinmceAn  InnbeApi  "peite  *oon  Ab^mn  pn  ó  fom  1  te ; 
x)o  mApibAt)  -pop  Scoca  ir  fÁp  1  ^Caú  Stéibe  1Thp,  attia-iI 
A'oubpiArnApi  útiAr.  T)o  OA^AtDAn  -pop  "OiA-p  eite  linob,  rnAn 
acá  beAn  1n  ip  beAn  1TliiiiAceirrme  irnc  bpieo§Ain  ;  ^onAT)  aat) 
pm   nA  bocc  níognA  ip  nA   hocc  *ocAoipi§  *oo   cAitteAT>   -oo 

i44ofluA§  cLomne  TDiteAT)  ó  ceAcc  1  neinmn  "001b  50  cupi  Caca 
UAittueAn.  A5  po  pop  AnrriAnnA  An  irióinfeipin  pn  bAn 
ir  p'eAnn  cÁmi^  té  mACAib  HlíteAt)  1  néipunn  *oo  piéipi  An 
LeAbAipi  §AbÁÍA  :  Scoua  UeA  p^t  fÁr  1/íobnA  O'óbA  A^iip 
Scéme.     A5  po  piop  rui-omgAT)  An  cpeAncAfo  Ain  pm,  A^tip 
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We  boldly  gave  battle 
To  the  sprites  of  tbe  isle  of  Banbha, 
Of  which  ten  hundred  fell  together, 
By  us,  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann. 

Six  fifties  of  our  company 

Of  the  great  army  of  Spain, 

That  number  of  our  host  fell, 

With  the  loss  of  the  two  worthy  druids  : 

Uar  and  Eithiar  of  the  steeds, 
Beloved  were  the  two  genuine  poets  ; 
A  stone  in  bareness  above  their  graves, 
In  their  Fenian  tombs  we  leave  them. 


Eight  also  of  the  leaders  of  the  host  fell  at  sea  through 
the  magic  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  as  we  have  said  above, 
namely,  Ir  at  Sceilig  Mhichil;  Arannan,  from  the  mainmast ; 
Donn  with  his  five  leaders,  who  were  drowned  at  Teach 
Duinn.  Eight  royal  ladies  also  fell  there,  two  of  them 
with  Donn,  namely,  Buan  wife  of  Bile,  and  Dil  daughter  of 
Milidh  of  Spain,  wife  and  kinswoman  of  Donn.  There  were 
also  drowned  Sceine  wife  of  Aimhirgin,  in  Innbhear  Sceine, 
and  from  her  the  name  Innbhear  Sceine  is  given  to  the  river 
which  is  in  Kerry.  Fial  wife  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth  died 
of  shame  on  her  husband  seeing  her  naked  as  she  returned 
from  swimming  ;  and  from  her  that  river  has  ever  since  been 
called  Innbhear  Feile  ;  Scota  and  Fas  were  also  slain  in  the 
Battle  of  Sliab  Mis,  as  we  have  said  above.  Two  others 
of  them  also  died,  namely,  the  wife  of  Ir  and  the  wife  of 
Muirtheimhne  son  of  Breoghan.  These  then  are  the  eight 
princesses  and  the  eight  leaders  that  perished  out  of  the 
host  of  the  descendants  of  Milidh  from  their  coming  into 
Ireland  up  to  the  Battle  of  Taillte.  Here  are  the  names  of 
the  seven  principal  women  who  came  to  Ireland  with  the 
sons  of  Milidh,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions :  Scota, 
Tea,  Fial,  Fas,Liobhra,  Odhbha,  and  Sceine.  It  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  the  seancha  sets  forth  this,  and  states  who  was 
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1445  cia  An  jreAn  *oo  bi  -6,5  5&Ó  rnnAOi  "óíob  a  5  An  riiAin  a  -pe&fi 
a^  ceAcc  1  néinmn  'oóib. 

SeAcc  rnnÁ  ir  -peAnn  uÁimg  1  be 
bé  triACAib  tniteAT)  uile  : 
UeA  pAÍ  "£Ár,  freAijAivoe  úe, 
1450  bíobjAA  O-óIda  Scoc  Scéme. 

UeA  beAti  eineAnióm  nA  n-eAC, 
1r  "PaL  fór  rÁ  beAn  btn  j-oeAc  ; 
"£Ár  beAn  Uin  mic  Oige  1A|\  fin, 
Apjr  Scéine  beAn  Aitninpn. 

1455  biobnA  "beAn  piAro,  caoui  a  VIa, 

Scoua  An  AoncuniA  ir  OúbA  ; 
A5  pn  nA  mnÁ  nACA|\  -meAn. 
UÁmi^  bé  mACAib  THibeAt). 

1ornúú-pA  ctomne  tnibeAT),  ah  "0)10115  Vioh  uÁmi^  1  -ouín  te 
i46oheibeAn,  ten  ctnneA*ó  Caú  Stéibe  tTli-p,  upiAbbATO  1  n*oÁit 
éineAirióin  50  bun  "Innbin  CotpA ;  A^ur  rtiAn  nAn^ATiAn  a 
céite  Ann  pn  *oo  jró^nA'OAn  caú  Afi  úpí  rriACAib  Ce^m^X)A 
ir  aja  ÚtiAiÚAib  T>é  T)  Ann  An  An  ce^n^.  1r  Ann  pn  *oo 
cuineAT)  Caú  UAitLueAn  eAuonnA  A^ur  t>o  cuai*ó  An  bnireA*ó 
1465  An  cbomn  CeA-prriA'OA  a  5  rriACAib  TTIíleA'ó  Áiu  An  útnu  ITIac 
gnéme  té  hAifm-p^m,  1T)ac  Ctnbt  té  he-ibeAn,  ^S^T  ™^c 
Cóacc  té  éineA-món,  AriiA-ib  AT)ei-p  An  -peAnÓA: 

Acn.oncAij\  tTlAC  ^néme  geAb 
1  ■oUAibtceAn  bé  nAitnin^eAn  ; 
1470  1TIAC  Ctnbb  té  béibeAn  An  óin, 

ITlAC  Cécu  •oo  bÁitii  éineAtnóm. 

X)o  útnueA'OAn  -pr  a  *ouní  nío§nA  Ann,  rriAn  auá  6ine  if 
pó-obA  ir  OAnbA  ;  ^onxvó  uime  pn  ir  *oa  'óeAnbA'ó  cia  ^n 
•oneArn  ten  útnueA'OAn,  *oo  nmne  An  reAnÓA  An  -pAnn-ro  : 

1475  "Pó-oLa  bé  beACAn  50  n-UAibb, 

bé  CAicén  bAnbA  50  rnbuAií) ; 
éine  ronn  bé  Suigne  iaj\  pn  : 
1r  iAt>  oií>eAt)A  An  c|\ín  pn. 

U111U10  lomonno  unirión  fttiAJ  Úiiaú  T)é  'OAnAnn   &p  ceAnA 
1480  As^u -p    A-p    mbeiú    a^   teAniiiAin    nA   niiAi^e  *oo   fbtiAg   ttiac 
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married  to  each  of  the  women  whose  husband  was  alive  on 
their  coming  to  Ireland  : 

The  seven  chief  women  who  came  thither 
With  all  the  sons  of  Milidh, 
Tea,  Fial,  Fas,  to  our  delight, 
Liobhra,  Odhbha,  Scot,  Sceine  ; 

Tea  wife  of  Eireamhon  of  the  steeds, 
And  Fial  too,  the  wife  of  Lughaidh, 
Fas  wife  of  Un  the  son  of  Oige  next, 
And  Sceine  wife  of  Aimhirgin, 

Liobhra  wife  of  Fuad,  noble  her  renown, 
Scota  the  marriageable,  and  Odhbha 
These  were  the  women  who  were  not  giddy, 
Who  came  with  the  sons  of  Milidh. 

As  to  the  descendants  of  Milidh,  the  company  of  them  who 
landed  with  Eibhear  and  fought  the  Battle  of  Sliab  Mis  went 
to  meet  Eireamhon  to  the  mouth  of  Innbhear  Colpa ;  and 
when  they  came  together  there,  they  gave  warning  of  battle  to 
the  sons  of  Cearmad  and  to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  in  general. 
It  was  then  that  the  Battle  of  Taillte  took  place  between 
them  ;  and  the  sons  of  Cearmad  were  defeated  by  the  sons  of 
Milidh,  and  there  fell  Mac  Greine  by  Aimhirgin,  Mac  Cuill  by 
Eibhear,  and  Mac  Ceacht  by  Eireamhon,  as  the  seancha  says : 

The  bright  Mac  Greine  fell 

In  Taillte  by  Aimhirgin, 

Mac  Cuill  by  Eibhear  of  the  gold, 

Mac  Ceacht  by  the  hand  of  Eireamhon. 

Their  three  queens  also  fell,  namely,  Eire,  Fodla,  and 
Banbha.  Hence,  and  to  state  by  whom  they  fell,  the 
seancha  composed  this  stanza : 

Fodla  slain  by  Eatan  the  proud  ; 
Banbha  by  Caicher  the  victorious  ; 
Eire  then  slain  by  Suighre  : 
These  are  the  fates  of  this  trio. 

Now  the  greater  part  of  the  host  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
also  fell  ;   and  while  the  host  of  the  sons   of  Milidh  were 
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tTlite^x)  y&r\  -M-pt)  but)  cu^to  m&pbc&]i  f&n  có|A^i*óe^cc  -pom 
■oÁ  ú&oife&c  *oo  ftu&g  tri&c  tTlíte^T),  m^s]A  &UÁ  Cu-Mb^ne  rn&c 
b-peog^in    ^-p   Sti&b   Cu^it^ne  ^giif   fu&'O   rn&c  bpeo^&iti 


XXIII. 

1485  C&ji  éif  iomo|A]io  Uu&ú  T)é  *0&ri&rm  t)o  'óíbifiu,  if  n-& 
héif\e&rm  "oo  beiú  &ja  a  ^ctnn^-p -péin  aca,  -pomnif  Cibe^^  if 
éi^e^rhón  Gh^e  e&coji-p&  ;  A^u-p  *oo  péijt  -ofiuin^e  fié  -pe-Micnf, 
1-p  í  -poinn  t)o  furmexvó  eAxof-i-p&,  &n  te&c  cu^i*ó  t)o  beiú  a^ 
éijAe-MÍión    ó    Dóinn    if   ó    S]Atnb    D]AOin   btm   úu&it)  ;    if    ón 

1490  ueo]\^inn  cé^-on^  bu*ó  -óe^-p  50  Utnnn  Ctío-ónxs  -6,5  eibe^-p, 
A5  fo  m&\\  Av-oei]!  &n  -pe^nc^  &]\  ^n  |AOinn--pe.  éi-pe&™ón 
ip  e-ibe^-p  &-|vo,  uop&ó  n&  t>u&ine: 

A|\  An  teic  cuait),  beAjvc  ^aii  bnón, 
^AbAir  An  -pÍAiu  eineAnión 
U95  Ó  Sjunb  bnom,  buAÚAc  An  n.oimi, 

Ua]a  gAÓ  mbuTÓm  50  bÓAinn. 

eibeAn.  mAC  IDiteAt)  50  j\ac 
"Oo  gAb  An  teAC  ceAf  "oeAgtriAic  ; 
Ó  "bómn  j?uai|\,  fÁ  cpót)A  An  |\omn, 
15qq  50  ctnnn  1115111  e  SeAnomn. 

Uéi"o  lornoppo  cúi^e&ji  t)o  f3|úoThc^oi-peAc^ib  filing  rii&c 
ftlitexyo  bé  héi|Ae^iiión  &-p  a  iiií|i  péin  'oon  jicnnn,  A^u-p  $&b- 
&it>  ]?e&"p&nn  uató,  -í^uf  'oo  ^mne  ^&c  ne^c  'oíob  "ounpopc 
'n-A  -poinn  -pern  'oon  fe&pi&nn.     A5  fo  ^n  cúi^e&jA  u^oife^c 

1505*00  §&b  té  héi}Ae&-món,  m^-p  &uÁ  Anrnji^in  ^o^e^  Sé^-oJ^ 
SobxM^ce  if  StHjAje.  A5  po  pío-p  n&  tiíog-pÁú^  vo  uó^bxvó 
bé  béi]Ae^TÍióri  if  té  n-&  ctn^e&fi  u^oi-pe^c.  Api  -ocúp  'oo 
có^&ib  -pé  péin  tlÁiú  Deice^c  1  nAiiA^e^-ojAOf  ^]i  bptiAc  n^ 
peoi]\e  1  nOf-puige.     'OO  úó^^ib  -póf  Aiiiii|i5in  Uujit&c  1nnbi]i 

i5io  TTlói]A.  *Oo  cósb^-ó  bé  Sob^i^ce  *Oún  Sob^i|Ace.  X)o  uó^- 
b^*ó    lé   Sé^-og^   t)ún   IDeil^infe    1    ^cpíc    Cu^t^nn.      X)o 
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in  pursuit  of  them  towards  the  north,  two  leaders  of  the 
Milesian  host  were  slain,  namely,  Cuailgne  son  of  Breoghan 
on  Sliabh  Cuailgne,  and  Fuad  son  of  Breoghan  on  Sliabh 
Fuaid. 


XXIIL 

When  they  had  expelled  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and 
brought  Ireland  under  their  own  sway,  Eibhear  and 
Eireamhon  divided  the  country  between  them ;  and,  according 
to  some  historians,  the  division  made  between  them  was 
this  :  Eireamhon  to  have  the  northern  half  from  the  Boyne 
and  from  the  Srubh  Broin  northwards,  and  Eibhear  from  the 
same  boundary  southwards  to  Tonn  Cliodhna.  Thus  does 
the  seancha  speak  of  this  division — "  Eireamhon  and  noble 
Eibhear"  is  the  beginning  of  the  poem  : 

On  the  northern  side,  an  event  without  sorrow, 
Eireamhon  took  sovereignty 
From  the  Srubh  Broin,  noble  the  division, 
Over  every  tribe  to  Boyne. 

Eibhear,  the  prosperous  son  of  Milidh, 
Possessed  the  excellent  southern  half 
From  the  Boyne,  strong  the  division, 
To  the  wave  of  Geanann's  daughter. 

Now,  five  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  host  of  the  sons 
of  Milidh  went  with  Eireamhon  to  his  division,  and  received 
territory  from  him ;  and  each  of  them  built  a  stronghold  in 
his  own  portion  of  the  territory.  The  five  leaders  who  went 
with  Eireamhon  are  Aimhirgin,  Goistean,  Seadgha,  Sobhairce, 
and  Suirghe.  Here  follow  the  royal  forts  that  were  built  by 
Eireamhon  and  by  his  five  leaders.  In  the  first  place  he 
himself  built  Raith  Beitheach  in  Airgeadros,  on  the  brink  of 
the  Feoir  in  Osruighe.  Then  Aimhirgin  built  Turloch  of 
Innbhear   Mor ;    Sobhairce  built   Dun  Sobhairce ;    Seadgha 

H 
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uó^b^-ó  té  Joirce&n  C&u&in  tlÁin.     Do  co^b^x)  té  Stnnge 

A5  ro  &n  cthxje&n  *oo  í^b  té  héibe&n,  rn^-p  &c^  C&icéi\ 
i5i5l11^nncÁn  én  Oi^eir  putniÁn.  T)o  có^b^-ó  m&ji  &n  506^*011^ 
nÁic  Leir  $&c  n-&on  T)íob.  A-p  *ouúr  "oo  có^b&T)  1é  hé-ibe&n 
j?éin  1IÁ1Ú  e-o&nWn  1  L&ige&nrh&ig ;  té  C-Mcén  T)ún  Inn 
1  n-i&nú&n  éine&nn  ;  té  ITI&nncÁn  Curiro&c  C&inn^e  bt&*ó- 
iunT)e;  té  he-n  m&c  Oi^ellÁic  Ain*oe  Stnnt) ;  tépubnÁn  TlÁiú 
1520  C&inn^e  "pe^*ÓA. 

CÚ15  ^Uíme  T)é^5  ir  pce  ó  €hbe&n  50  hA*ó^iii,  rn&n  &x>ein 
&n  pte : 

CÚ15  gtúitie  'oéAg  pé  a  n-oeA§oil, 
1f  pce  gtún  geineAÍoig, 
1525  C|\éA"D  féitmeAt)  ^An  cj\UAf  tim  cjaat) 

StiAf  ó  éibeA]\  50  "h^t»Atri. 

1r  í  céxvopMT)  •ójitnnse  oile  né  re&ncur  ^un&b  í  nomn 
•oo  junne  éibe&n  if  éine&riión  &n  éinmn,  •oÁ  Ctn^e^T)  tTluni^n 
*oo  beic  &$  éibe&n ;  Cúi^e&T)  Conn&cc  ir  Cth^exyo  L&ige^n 

1530  "oo  beic  ^5  éine&riión  ;  ir  Ctn^e^t)  tlt^-ó  do  beiú  0,5  éibe^jA 
rn&c  Ija  rmc  tníte^*ó  &$ur  ^5  cuto  oite  "oo  n-ó.  c^cnre&c.<yib 
cÁmi£  té  in&c&ib  tTlíte^-ó ;  iy  cj\íoc&  cé&"o  Coiac^  L&i-^óe 
r&n  ttlturi&in  ce&r  cug&'o&n  •oo  "Lug&TÓ  in^c  ^ot&  rn&c 
•oe&nbnÁvú&n  &  re&n&u&n.     A^upr  mÓToe  riie&f&im  &n  cé&T)- 

1535 -pMt)  pn  T)o  beic  pnmne&c  ^un&b  1  L^igmb  00  bí  pníorii- 
ton^ponc  éine&nióin,  ffi&n  ^cÁ  RÁic  Oeice&c  1  nAin^e^'onor, 
tÁnii  né  peoijA,  ^ur  -pór  ^un&b  r&n  liltnii&in  50  bunxvó&r&c 
•oo  Á1C1 5e^*o^]\  rbocc  éibin  &5ur  rt/iocc  éine&iiióm  1  ^Conn- 
x^cc-Mb   ir   1    L^igmb,   ^ur   rbocc   1lu-ó|\tn*óe   rmc    Siú|\ige 

1540  UÁ11115  ó  éibe&n  m^c  1|\  nnc  1T1íle-6,'ó  1  ntlllu&ib.  On  1ln*ó]\ui'óe 
pn  iomonno  g-M|tmce^n  Ct^nn  a  1ln*ópnit)e  *oo  r\&  pop-tlLlc^c- 
«\ib  ^^nr  5&c  lonong  *oo  n^  r1e^ccxMb-|Ae  *oo  cu^i*ó  1  5CÚ15- 
eA.'ó^ib  4x  céite  *oo  -óé^n^ni  'jre^n^inn  ir  5^bÁlc^ip  hiaja 
^uA  ce^cu   ctomne  Rux)]\w\x)e  50  L^igmb  .1.  -ptiocc  Con-MÍt 
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built  Dun  Deilginse  in  the  territory  of  Cuala  ;  Gostean  built 
Cathair  Nair  ;  Suirghe  built  Dun  Eadair. 

The  following  are  the  five  who  went  with  Eibhear, 
namely,  Caicher,  Manntan,  En,  Oige,  and  Fulman,  and  each 
of  them  similarly  built  a  fort.  First,  Eibhear  himself  built 
Raith  Eoamhain,  in  Laigheanmhagh  ;  Caicher  built  Dun 
Inn,  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ;  Manntan  built  the  stronghold  of 
Carraig  Bladhruidhe  ;  En  son  of  Oige  built  the  fort  of  Ard 
Suird,  and  Fulman  the  fort  of  Carraig  Feadha. 

From  Eibhear  to  Adam  there  were  thirty-five  generations, 
as  the  poet  says  : 

"With  good  upbringing,  fifteen 
And  twenty  generations, 
The  tribe  of  brave  men  lavish,  of  herds 
Up  from  Eibhear  to  Adam. 

Other  seanchas  are  of  opinion  that  the  division  of 
Ireland  made  by  Eibhear  and  Eireamhon  was  this  :  Eibhear 
to  have  the  two  provinces  of  Munster ;  Eireamhon  the  province 
of  Connaught  and  the  province  of  Leinster;  and  Eibhear  son 
of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh,  and  others  of  the  leaders  who  came  with 
the  sons  of  Milidh,  to  have  the  province  of  Ulster  ;  and  the 
cantred  of  Corca  Laighdhe,  in  south  Munster,  they  gave  to 
Lughaidh  son  of  loth,  the  son  of  their  grandfather's  brother. 
This  opinion  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  accept  as  true,  as  it 
was  in  Leinster  that  Eireamhon's  chief  stronghold  was  situated, 
namely,  Raith  Beitheach  in  Airgeadros  beside  the  Feoir,  and 
also  because  the  descendants  of  Eibhear  originally  settled  in 
Munster,  the  descendants  of  Eireamhon  in  Connaught  and 
Leinster,  and  the  descendants  of  Rudhruidhe  son  of  Sith- 
righe,  who  sprang  from  Eibhear  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh,  in 
Ulster.  It  is  from  this  Rudhruidhe  that  the  name  Clann 
Rudhruidhe  is  given  to  the  real  Ultonians,  and  to  every 
section  of  their  descendants  who  went  into  each  other's 
provinces  to  seize  upon  land  and  to  make  conquests,  such 
as  the  coming  of  the  children  of  Rudhruidhe  to   Leinster 

H2 
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1545  Ce&|\n&i§  1  "L&oijpf  ^^tif  -ptaocc  pe^fi^u^  mic  HÓ15  1 
^Conrh&icne  Conn&cc  if  1  ^Cojac^  tTlojAU&'ó  1-p  1  ^Ci&ji-p&i'úe 
tThirh&ri,  ^5tJf  rntnnnue&fA  TDtnbi-óijA  •oofbocu  C&ijAbjAe  Cttnt- 
e&c&i-p  mic  Conco|ib  t>o  yhocr  L&bjA&i'ó  Lom^p^,  ^uf 
rntnnnce&jA  1li&in  t)o  fbocu  C&ú&oi-p  TTIóija,  ó  L^i^rnb  cÁn- 

1550  5^'OA-|1  x)on  1TUirii&in.  ^\y  ci&n  -o'éi-p  11&  -ponn^-'po  *oo  funne 
6-ibe&]A  if  6i]\e&iiion  &ja  €h|Ainn  ja&h^&'o&h  n^  iroijAne  pn 
ís\  is  ^cjAíoc&ib  fém  1  •ouíjiib  oite  1  né-ijAirm.  1f  troblu-p  yóy 
gUjA^b  -pé  linn  ttlin^eA-o^ig  Uí-pig  t>o  cu.<yo.<yp  n&  cpí  Cott& 
50    n-&   rnbiiÁicjAib    ó    Conn&cc&ib    T)o    *óé^n^íii    ^^bÁbu^i-p 

1555  xvp  tltbuAib,  ^up  be&n&T><<yp  -poinn  iiió]A  *oo  Cth^e&'ó  "Ut^-ó  *óíob 
A-p  éigin,  m&]\  &uÁ  TTIo'ó&i'j'in  tlí  tn&c  UxM-p  if  tlí  C-pioriic&inn 
50  bi?tnb"o  -0^0115  mó\\  -óíob  "o^  hÁiciug&'ó  &niú,  m&fi  &cÁ 
Tt&gn&tL  rn^c  S&rh&i]ite  I^iaI^  Ancpuirn  nó  nAormfAornA  ó 
ColX&  UxM-p;  ITI&5  Utoi-ji  tTI&^  1TI&€§&rrm&  1-p  O  hArmtu&-m 

1560  ó  Cott&  *OÁ  C]AÍOC. 


1f  -pé  brm  Co|Arn&ic  rrnc  Ai]au  yóy  c^n^^vo^jA  *Oéip§  .1. 
cine  X)o  fbocc  éijAe^TTióin,  t)on  1TltiTri&in,  ^uja  §^b^T)A]i  jre&jA- 
&rm  irmce.  1f  fié  tarm  iottiojajao  p&c&iT)  ITItnUle&c&iri  rrnc 
Gog^in  ttlói]A  rrnc  OitioLt&  Ottnm  x)o  beiú  1  jaío^&cc  1TluTri&n 
1565  CÁ1TH5  C^i-pb|Ae  THú-pc,  -otnne  ti^-p&L  *oo  -pbocc  ei-pexsnioiri,  -pé 
•oÁn  50  pi&c&i'ó,  50  bpj&ijA  x^  btrtnt  *o' -pe&jA&nn  ó  Sbge  T)áI,a, 
.1.  Oe&t&c  ITIója  OffAtnge  50  Cnoc  Aine  Cb&c  1  rmuxM-p  & 
*óÁn&,  &rh&it  té&gú&fA  1  Le&b&jA  A]\x)  tH&c^,  A^tif  1-p  óri 
^CxM]ib]Ae    Tnú^c--po    §&i-|AÚe&|A     tnúpcjAtii'óe    Uí-pe    t)on     T)Á 

1570  U:[\TT1  tllft&1Tl.       A^lif    50    5|AOX)    -OA    él-p    pn     ]AÁn5^T)^|A    cuto    *oo 

pot  éibi|A  m&y  xscÁ  |4/iocu  Cojiín^ic  5^1te^n5  1  ^Conn^cu^ib, 
mcs]\  ^cato  gxsite^n^A.  1-p  Luigne,  ^^uf  if  "o^  fbiocu  O  hG-^x)|A^ 
if  O  5a,x)ia^  -p^n  beic  cuató.  ^5ur  m^"P  pn  "oa  5^0  Aicme  1-p 
•o^  5XSÓ  cme^b  oibe  -pÁim^  1  -ocíja  oite  1  néi|Ainn,  ní  x)o  bíúm 
1575  nxs  -ponn-o,  'oo  -pmne  éibeA-p  iy  é-1-pe-Mrión  -oo  cu&*o&|\  lonnu^; 
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to  wit,  the  descendants  of  Conall  Cearnach  to  Laoighis,  and 
the  descendants  of  Fearghus  son  of  Rogh  to  Conmhaicne  of 
Connaught,  and  to  Corca  Moruadh  and  Ciarraidhein  Munster 
and  the  family  of  Duibhidhir  of  the  race  of  Cairbre 
Cluitheachar  son  of  Cuchorb  of  the  progeny  of  Labhraidh 
Loingseach,  and  the  family  of  Rian  of  the  race  of  Cathaoir 
Mor,  who  came  from  Leinster  to  Munster.  It  was  long  after 
this  division  which  Eibhear  and  Eireamhon  made  of  Ireland 
that  these  tribes  went  from  their  own  territories  into  other 
districts  in  Ireland.  It  is  also  well  known  that  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Muireadhach  Tireach  that  the  three  Collas  with 
their  kinsmen  left  Connaught  to  win  conquests  from  the 
Ultonians,  and  wrested  by  force  from  them  a  large  portion 
of  the  province  of  Ulster,  namely,  Modhairn,  Ui  Mac  Uais 
and  Ui  Chriomhthainn  ;  and  many  of  their  descendants  hold 
possession  of  these  to-day,  as  Raghnall  son  of  Samhairle, 
Earl  of  Antrim,  or  Aondrom,  descended  from  Colla  Uais  ; 
Mag  Uidhir  Mag  Mhathghamhna  and  O  Hannluain  descended 
from  Colla  Da  Chrioch. 

In  the  time  of  Cormac  son  of  Art,  also,  the  Deisigh,  a  tribe 
of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  came  to  Munster  and  acquired 
territory  there.  And  it  was  while  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan 
son  of  Eoghan  Mor,  son  of  Oilill  Olum,  was  king  of  Munster, 
that  Cairbre  Muse,  a  nobleman  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon, 
brought  a  poem  to  Fiachaidh,  and  obtained  all  the  land  that 
lies  between  Slighe  Dhala,  that  is,  Bealach  Mor  Osruighe 
and  Cnoc  Aine  Cliach,  as  a  reward  for  his  poem,  as  we  read 
in  the  Book  of  Ard  Macha  ;  and  it  is  from  this  Cairbre  Muse 
that  the  name  Muscruidhe  Tire  is  given  to  the  two  Ormonds. 
And  soon  after  this,  some  of  the  race  of  Eibhear  came  to 
Connaught,  namely,  the  descendants  of  Cormac  Gaileang, 
that  is,  the  Gaileanga  and  the  Luighni,  of  whom  are 
O  Headhra  and  O  Gadhra  in  the  northern  half.  And  so  it 
was  with  every  family  and  tribe  who  migrated  to  another 
district  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  because  of  the  division  made  by 
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A^up  t>a  f\éin  pn  rneArAnn  An  cé&'orAi'ó  T)éiT)eAnAC  *oo  beir 
pnmneAÓ;  óin  ní  hmTÍieAp:A  ^unAb  fAn  rnín  nÁmi^  éibeAn 
'n-A  feptnt,  Ain5eA"Ojior  *oo  cói^eob/vó  éineArhón  a  céAt)- 
pníotrinÁiú,   rriAn  acá  tlÁic  t)eiúeAÓ  1   nAi'H^eA'onop     thrne 

1580  pn  meA-pAim  $unAb  'n-A  iriín  -péin  tdo  nmne  í,  A^ur  *oa  néin 
pn  ^unAb  "oo  nomn  éineAtnóm  Ctii^e&'ó  l/AigeAn,  ArhAit 
A"oein   -mi   cé&'Of-M'ó  *óéi*óeAnAc. 

UAnÍA  pte  -pogtumc^  if   cntnuine  ceoilbmn   .1.  Cin  ttiac 
Ci-p  Mi   pte,  A^ur  OnAcn   An   cnmone,  A-p  An  "ontnn^  uÁmij; 

1585  té  m^cAib  ITIíteAT)  1  néinmn  ;  A£;ur  A"oubAinc  éibeAn  z^unAb 
M^e  -péin  *oo  beroí-p;  A-oubAinc  éineAtrión  ceAnA  ^iiftAb 
Mj;e  ]:éin  *oo  be-míp  Acu  ceAnA  ir  é  on'ougA'ó  *oo  cuai*ó 
eAUonnA  a  nomn  né  céite  cpé  cpAnncun  "oo  cun  onÚA  ;  A^ur 
ctnci-p  cnAnn  éibin  An  An  oinp"oeAc   A^ur  cnAnn  éineArhóm 

1590^  &n  bpbe ;  ^onAT)  a  5  psipiéir  An  irnneAf  Am-re  auáit) 
iu  nomn-re  ríor  a  ppsluAin  CAipt  : 

"OO  CU1|ApOT>  CJ\&ni1COn  ^O  CÓin 

An.  An  -oiAf  troÁriA  n'oíotnóip  ; 
50  pÁim^  -oon  po]\  a  rcoeA-p 
1595  An  quiicin.e  coin.  coitn-óeA]\ 

ÍIÁ11115  fór  -oon  pon  a  "ocuait) 
An  c-otlAtn  511  r  An  oLUbuAit) ; 
"SonAt)  x>e  pn  nÁmi^  rmAcc 
OjvoAn  A^uf  otÍATnnAcc, 

1600  UéTotomneAf  citnL  CAome  •on.eAnn 

1  n-oeAr  1  nt)eifceA|\c  éineAnn  ; 
1f  AtnÍAiT)  biAv  50  b|AÁc  mbjAAf, 
AtriAit  acÁ  f  An  feAncAf. 

UÁn^MOAfi  ceicne  rnogM'ó  pceA*o  bé  niACAib  tTliteAt)  t 
i605néi]Ainn,  A^Uf  "oo  beAnAT>An  ceiúne  rriAige  pceAt)  a  coitl  1A|1 
-oueAcc  1  néifunn  x)óib,  A^iif  if  uaúa  féin  AinmnigceA-p  ha 
inAige  pti.  A5  yo  An m  Ann  a  nA  bpeAn  fom  :  Aix>ne  A1 
AfAt  1Tléi*óe  monb^  mix>e  Ctnb  Cbn  CeAnA  Kéin  StÁn 
téige    l/iú-pe   Line   LigeAn   UneA   "OiíIa  A'ÓAn   Aipiu  T)éire 
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Eibhear  and  Eireamhon  they  migrated  ;  and  hence  I  consider 
the  last-mentioned  opinion  correct ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
was  in  the  portion  which  fell  to  Eibhear  in  which  Airgeadros 
is  situated  that  Eireamhon  would  build  his  first  royal  fort, 
that  is,  Raith  Beitheach  in  Airgeadros.  Hence  I  think  that 
it  was  in  his  own  portion  he  built  it,  and  that  therefore  the 
province  of  Leinster  belonged  to  Eireamhon's  portion,  as  the 
last  opinion  states. 

A  learned  poet  and  a  melodious  harper,  the  name  of  the 
poet  being  Cir  son  of  Cis,  and  that  of  the  harper  Onaoi,  were 
amongst  those  who  came  with  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland. 
And  Eibhear  said  that  he  should  have  them,  while  Eireamhon 
maintained  that  they  should  be  his.  Now  the  arrangement 
made  between  them  was  to  share  them  with  one  another  by 
casting  lots  for  them,  and  the  musician  fell  by  lot  to  Eibhear 
and  the  poet  to  Eireamhon.  And  as  a  setting  forth  of  this 
contest  are  the  following  stanzas  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel: 

They  cast  lots  fairly 

For  the  nohle  poetic  pair, 

So  that  to  the  man  from  the  south  fell 

The  correct  dextrous  harper ; 

To  the  man  from  the  north  fell,  too, 
The  poet  of  great  powers  ; 
And  hence  came  sway 
Over  honour  and  learning, 

String-harmony  of  music,  heauty,  quickness, 
In  the  south  and  lower  part  of  Ireland : 
Thus  shall  it  be  for  evermore, 
As  is  recorded  in  the  seanchus. 

There  came  to  Ireland  with  the  sons  of  Milidh  twenty- 
four  slaves  who  cleared  twenty-four  plains  from  wood  after 
they  had  come  into  the  country;  and  it  is  from  themselves 
these  plains  are  named.  Here  are  the  names  of  these  men  : 
Aidhne,  Ai,  Asal,  Meidhe,  Morbha,  Midhe,  Cuibh,  Cliu,  Ceara, 
Reir,  Slan,  Leighe,  Lithfe,  Line,  Lighean,  Trea,  Dula.  Adhar, 
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i6io*Oe^t^pexs  peniie^n  A$uf  Se&]\&;  A^tif  AUAit)  n&  b  Anrn  Arm  a 
-pcnn  50  cinnce  aia  ha  niAigib  céA'onA  1  neirnnn  ahiú. 

U115  póf  UeA  ingeAri  Luig-óe&c  1111c  Ioca  .1.  beAn  eipeArhom 
r/Á  *oeAr\A  rnúrv  *oo  úó^bÁib  tn  -péin  1  Li&c*of\tnrn  -pé  f\ÁróueAr\ 
UeArhAir»    ahiú ;    A^ur*  ir*  ó  ÚeA   ingin   tAng-óe&c    JoirvúeA-p 

i6i5UeAiriAir\  'oon  cubAig  pn  .1.  mú\\  UeA. 

*Oo  bÁ'OArt  mic  íilíbe&'ó  1  ^corhjrbAiúeAr*  érpeAnn  -peAt) 
bbiAiimA  50  "ocA-jAbA  nn-peA-pAn  eAUOjAjAA  -pÁ  -peibb  riA  *ocr»í 
rmfiomonn  if  r/eAjA-p  x)o  li)í  1  néijArnn  .1.  T)j\iiim  CbA-pAig  1 
SCfiíc   ITlAine   ir*   T)-jitiim    beiúeAÓ   1    ITlAoniriAig   ir*   *Oj\uitti 

1620  £1115111  1  5Conn&cc&ib.  1-p  Arm  pn  iorno|Ar\o  cu^atd  caú  i*oi|i 
éibeA-p  I-)"  6i|Ae^irión  1  nthb  "pÁibge  a^  t)rm  Or\io*oÁm  A5 
cócaia  1*01)1  t>á  rriAg  1  'ocuAic  Sérpbbe.  T)o  br^-peAT)  *o'  €hbeAr\ 
r*An  cac  r*om  ;  1-p  *oo  rnA-pbA'ó  é  -pém  if  cjaiaja  UAOir*eAÓ  *oa 
rrmmncifi   ^Vin  rriA]A   acá  StnjAge  SobAijAce  1-p  gorpceAn.     A5 

i625foin^i  A"oeir\  mi   pbe  aja  An   ní-fe   a  5   r/Arpnéir-  A*óbAijA  An 

im-peA-pAin  : 

"Oo  ixomnpot)  bAtili>A  5A11  bnón 
eibeAjA  A^uf  éineAriión, 
50  •ocÁimg  uAlaAjA  a  mbAti, 
1630  btiA-OAin  ^ah  é|\eic  ^An  cogAÚ, 

X)0  f\Álí>  beAtl  élbl]\  11A  JCAÚ 

tnun  btró  lé  "Ontnrn  CAOin  CÍAfAC, 
"O^unn  beiceAc,  "Ojvtntr»  pnpti  firm, 
Hac  beic  Aonoit)ce  1  neirurm. 

1635  UonÓAin.  eibeA|\,  AtibA  An  feAtv, 

té  néineAtnón  rnAC  míteAt) ; 
piAirv  1  -ocuaú  ^éipLle  a  §om, 
Sah  mAi'oin  aj\  ITIA15  StneAncom. 

A5  r*o   mA/p   A'oein   An   pbe   UAnuróe  A5   ueAcu    berp  An  ní 
i64o5cé^T)n&  : 

A  éi^re  bAnbA  50  mbtAit), 
A11  -peAf  "OAOib  nó  An  'bfeA'obAin, 
C-péAt)  ipÁ]\  cuineAÍ»  An  cac  inón 
A|\  éibeAn  ié  néineAthór!  ? 
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Airiu,  Deise,  Deala,  Fea,  Feimhean,  and  Seara;  and  these 
names  are  precisely  the  names  of  these  plains  in  Ireland 
at  this  day. 

Moreover,  Tea  daughter  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth,  the  wife 
of  Eireamhon,  got  a  fortress  built  for  herself  in  Liathdhruim 
which  is  now  called  Teamhair ;  and  it  is  from  Tea  daughter 
of  Lughaidh  that  this  hill  is  called  Teamhair,  that  is,  the  mur 
or  house  of  Tea. 

The  sons  of  Milidh  ruled  Ireland  jointly  for  a  year,  when 
a  dispute  arose  between  them  about  the  possession  of  the 
three  best  hills  in  Ireland,  namely,  Druim  Clasaigh  in  the 
territory  of  Maine,  Druim  Beitheach  in  Maonmhaigh,  and 
Druim  Finghin  in  Connaught.  On  that  occasion  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Eibhear  and  Eireamhon  in  Ui  Failghe  at 
Bru  Bhriodain,  at  a  pass  between  two  plains  in  the  district  of 
Geisill.  Eibhear  was  defeated  in  that  battle  ;  and  he  himself 
was  slain,  together  with  three  leaders  of  his  followers,  namely, 
Suirghe,  Sobhairce,  and  Goistean.  The  poet  treats  of  this 
event,  setting  forth  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  as  follows : 

Banbha  without  grief  shared 

Eibhear  and  Eireamhon, 

Till  pride  seized  their  wives, 

A  year  without  foray,  without  war. 

The  wife  of  Eibhear  of  the  battles  said 

That  unless  she  owned  the  fair  Druim  Clasach, 

Druim  Beithech,  Druim  Finghin  bright 

She  would  not  remain  a  night  in  Erin. 

Eibhear  fell,  great  the  man, 

By  Eireamhon  son  of  Milidh .; 

He  got  his  death- wound  in  the  land  of  Geisill 

In  the  morning  on  Magh  Smearthoin. 

The  poet  Tanuidhe,  agreeing  with  the  same  statement, 
speaks  thus : 

Te  bards  of  renowned  Banbha, 
Know  ye,  or  can  ye  tell, 
"Why  the  great  battle  was  fought 
Against  Eibhear  by  Eireamhon  ? 
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1645  Inneof At»  tiAim  T)Aoib-fe  fAin — 

An  -pÁc  fÁ  nT>eAf\nA  ah  pongAiL, 
Urn  cni  -onotriAnnAib  ^An  "onenn 
1r  feAnn.  t)o  bi  1  neij\eirm  : 

"Ojttiim  pngin  "Ontnrn  cLa^ai  j;  CAin, 
1650  "Oniiirn  "beiceAc  1  ^ConnAccAib  ; 

'5a  ^copiAif»  fin  ní  -pÁt)  ^té, 
UU£AT>  All  U-AJV-fO,  a  éijfe. 


XXIV. 

"Oo  jvíogAib  cloirme  míteAt)  jma  ^Cne-roeA-m  Atin-po,  Aguf  jtat>  a  bfÍAiceAfA  t 

neijvinn. 

1655  *Oo  §&b  eineAiiion,  iApi  rnbeiú  1  5cotíij:Lai  ce&p  éipieAnn 
né  he-ibe^-p  -pe^t)  blixyonA,  -pt^iúeA^  lornbÁn  éipieAnn  ceiúne 
bli^x)n^  x)é^5  •o'  éir  iiiAfAbcA  éibipi  1  ^Caú  Aiji^eA'Ofioip,  too 
néij\  -óninn^e  né  -peAncur,  aitiaiI  AT)ein  -mi  piAnn-po : 

Ceicne  bt/iA-óriA  -oéAg  no-opeAf 
1660  "O'e-ineAnion  1  n-AjvofLAiceAf  ; 

1aj\  ^Cac  Ai|A5eAt)]AOif  50  n-Á§ 
1T)aj\  a]a  emu  e-ibeAj\  lotnbÁn. 

5i"óeATj  1-p  í  céxvopM'ó  coicceAnn  nA  'peAncA'ó  nAC  1  ^Cac 
Aiji^eATonoi-p  too  niAnbATj  éibeAn  acu  1  ^Cac  5é1P^e>  aiíiaiL 

1665  ADubnArnApi  cuA-p.  1-p  pié  bnn  eipieAirioin  too  punne^o  nA 
^níoiiiA-po  píop,  rnApi  auá  Cac  Cúite  CAicéin  1  ^cionn  btiATónA 
To'éip  liiApbÚA  éibip  ;  A^up  if  Ann  pn  too  útnc  CAicén  .1. 
CAOipeAc  "oo  irmirmuin  éibipi,  bé  hAiirnp^in  itiac  TTIíleATÓ. 
1  ^cionn  btiATÓnA  toa  éif  pn,  -00  útnc  Aniiin^m  té  héineAiiión 

1670  1  ^caú  bite  ÚemeATÓ  1  ^CútAib  bpeA§ ;  A^up  ip  Ann  pAn 
rnbtiATÓAin  pm  too  Lm^eATOApi  nAoi  rnfopiopnACA  éite  ip  cjií 
hthnnpionnA  Ua  nOitiollA  j?Á  cíp  1  n6ipiimi.  An  cne/vp 
bt/iATÓAm  toa  éir  pm  *oo  ctnc  putrnÁn  A^up  tTlAnncÁn  .1.  toiA-p 
UAoipeAÓ  *oo  triiiinnuipi  éibipi,  té  néipieAiiión  1  ^Caú  Dneog^m 

1675  1   bppéAiiiAinn.     T)o  tin^e^yo&n  ocu  Ioca  -pó  úípi  1  néipunn  1 
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I  myself  will  tell  you  that — 

The  reason  why  he  committed  the  fratricide, 

Because  of  three  low-lying  hills, 

The  hest  that  were  in  Erin  : 

Druim  Finghin,  fair  Druim  Clasaigh, 
Druim  Beitheach  in  Connaught ; 
In  struggling  for  these,  not  bright  the  tale, 
This  slaughter  was  wrought,  0  hards. 


XXIV. 

Of  the  kings  of  the  children  of  Miiidh  before  the  Faith  and  of  the  length  of  their 
sovereignty  in  Ireland  as  follows. 

Eireamhon,  after  being  a  year  in  the  joint  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  with  Eibhear,  held  the  full  sovereignty  for  fourteen 
years  after  Eibhear  was  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Airgeadros, 
according  to  some  seanchas,  as  this  stanza  says : 

Fourteen  years,  I  know  it, 
Did  Eireamhon  hold  chief  sovereignty 
After  the  Battle  of  Airgeadros  with  valour, 
Where  Eibhear  fell  outright. 

However,  the  common  opinion  of  seanchas  is,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Battle  of  Airgeadros  that  Eibhear  was  slain,  but  in 
the  Battle  of  Geisill,  as  we  have  stated  above.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  Eireamhon  that  the  following  events  took  place.  The 
Battle  of  Cuil  Caicheir,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Eibhear,  it 
was  there  that  Caicher,  leader  of  the  followers  of  Eibhear, 
fell  by  Aimhirgin  son  of  Miiidh  ;  a  year  after  that 
Aimhirgin  was  slain  by  Eireamhon  in  the  Battle  of  Bile 
Theineadh  in  Cuil  Breagh  ;  and  in  that  year  also  the  nine 
Brosnas  of  Eile  and  the  three  Uinnses  of  Ui  nOiliolla  burst 
over  land  in  Ireland.  The  third  year  after  that  Fulman  and 
Manntan,  two  leaders  of  the  followers  of  Eibhear,  fell  by 
Eireamhon  in  the  Battle  of  Breoghan  in  Freamhainn.  Eight 
lakes  burst  over  land  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Eireamhon, 
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brl&iúe&r  diie&rrióin,  rn&n  &cÁ  Loc  Cime,  A^ur  tH&g  Sjiemj 
Mnm  mi  iri^cAijie  u&ia  &\\  bug  An  Loc;  Loc  bu&'ó-Mg  Loc 
bÁg^  Loc  Héin  Loc  ponntti-Mge  Loc  gnéirie  Loc  tli&c,  &5Uf 
TD^g  ID.&om  Ainm  &n  iri&c&ijie  c&n  a  t>cÁini5  rí  ;  Loc  T)Á 
1680  Caoc  1  Wigmb  Ajti-p  Loc  L&og  1  ntlltu-Mb.  An  ce&ún&Trnvó 
bb&'ó&in  *o&  éir  pn  "do  in&nb&*ó  tin  én  ir  e^c^n  1  ^c&c 
CotTi|AUi|\e  1  tTh-óe  té  héi}Ae&iiión,  ^^nr  T)o  uó^b^T)  &  bfe&nc^ 
Ann.  An  bt/i&'ó-Mn  céxvon^  T)o  l/m^e/vo^-p  tu  cní  Suc&  i:á 
cín  1  ^Conn&ccMb. 

1685  A-oeinit)  -onon^  né  re^ncur  ^uji&b  é  e-ifie&irión  *oo  nomn 
CÚ15  cui^e^T^  €hne&nn  *o' éir  bÁir  éibi-p  ^n  cnTO  -oo  n& 
u^oire&c.Mb  *oo  bí  -M^e.  Uti^  &-p  T)cúr  Ctn^e/vó  L&ige&n 
do  Cnioiiiú&nn  Sci&úbé&L  "oo  'Óoirm&nnc&ib,  "ouine  u&r&t 
-o'i&ntri&n  b"Pe^]A  rnbot^.     Uu^  ]?ór  t>á  Ctn^e-ívó  Tfltiiri.&n  -oo 

i690ceicne  rn^c^ib  6ibin,  m^  acá  é-p  OjAb&  pe^nón  ir  pe^n^n^. 
U115  &nír  Ctn^e&t)  Conn&cu  -o'  tin  m&c  Oi^e  ^^nf  t)o  C&u&n, 
tua/p  u^oire^c  d^  -ocÁini^  leir  ón  6^-ppÁmn.  ITI^n  &n 
^céxvon^  X)o  i>^5^ib  Cni^e^x)  tH&*ó  ^^  éibe^jA  tn&c  1ja  .1.  m&c 
^  "óe^|Ab|AÁÚA|A  fém. 

1695  1f  1  bfL&iúe&'p  ei]Ae^irióin  ioitio|ajao  cÁnz^'o&n  Cnmúmg  .1. 
P1CU1,  rUi&g  *oo  cjAi&tt  ón  Uja&cia.,  50  héifunn  ;  A^ur  *oo  néi|\ 
ConmAic  mic  Cuite&nnÁm  5n-&  pr&Lr&iiA  ir  é  -pÁc  -pÁn  fÁ^- 
bA-oxvp  &n  Un&ci&  ujaó  rn&jA  *oo  úo^&in  poticonnur,  ]aí  n^ 
Un&ci&,  mjexsn  Át&mn  ^onutnriA  *oo  bí  &£  'S^'o  .<yp'oc&oire&c 

1700  n&  ^CjAincne&ó'o'  ei^niug^-o,  A^iir  1&T)  -pém  1  reilb  bu&nn&cc^ 
n&  cníce.  Afi  n-A  bnMÚ  ce^nA  x>o  Stm  ^^nr  *oa  C-pmc- 
ne^c^ib  50  ]A&ibe  An  ní  ^n  cí  íia  lnngme  *o'  ei^ningAX), 
m&nbú&n  teo  é,  ^^tircii 6151*0  ^n  uí-p  nnne  pn,  A^nr  u-pixslt^iT) 
ó  cjaíc  50  cníc  50  |Aocc^m  n &  pfi&m^ce  x>óib  m^ti  a  bpj&n&'o&'p 

1705  con^bÁib  btJ^nn^ccA  ^^ti-p  fe&jA&nn  ó  níj  fji^n^c  Áic  &n 
úó^b^X)^  caúai|a  |nr  a  -pÁTÓue&n  picu^tnum  ó  n^  picuib  .1. 
Cnmcmg  lé|A  có^b^-ó  í.  A^nr  mxsn  "oo  cn^t^i-o  ní  pn&n^c 
ueiru  rcénrie  n ^  hm  Jne  *oo  co^^in  ^  beic  'n-^  te^nnÁn  te^pc^ 
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namely,  Loch  Cime,  Magh  Sreing  being  the  name  of  the 
plain  over  which  the  lake  burst,  Loch  Buadhaigh,  Loch 
Bagha,  Loch  Rein,  Loch  Fionnmhaighe,  Loch  Greine,  Loch 
Riach,  Magh  Maoin  being  the  name  of  the  plain  over 
which  it  burst  ;  Lough  Da  Chaoch  in  Leinster,  and  Loch 
Laogh  in  Ulster.  The  fourth  year  after  this/Un,  En,  and 
Eatan  were  slain  by  Eireamhon  in  the  Battle  of  Comhruire 
in  Meath,  and  their  graves  were  made  there.  In  the  same 
year  the  three  Sucas  burst  over  land  in  Connaught. 

Some  seanchas  assert  that  it  was  Eireamhon  who 
portioned  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland  among  some  of  the 
leaders  who  were  with  him  after  the  death  of  Eibhear.  First 
he  gave  the  province  of  Leinster  to  Criomhthann  Sciathbheal 
of  the  Domhnanncha,  a  noble  of  the  relicts  of  the  Fir  Bolg. 
He  gave,  moreover,  the  two  provinces  of  Munster  to  the  four 
sons  of  Eibhear,  to  wit,  Er,  Orba,  Fearon,  and  Feargna.  He 
gave  besides  the  province  of  Connaught  to  Un  son  of  Oige 
and  to  Eatan,  two  leaders  who  had  come  with  him  from 
Spain.  Similarly  he  left  the  province  of  Ulster  to  Eibhear 
son  of  Ir,  his  own  brother's  son. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Eireamhon  also  that  the  Cruith- 
nigh,  or  Picts,  a  tribe  who  came  from  Thrace,  arrived 
in  Ireland  ;  and  according  to  Cormac  son  of  Cuileannan,  in 
his  Psaltair,  the  reason  of  their  leaving  Thrace  was  that 
Policornus,  king  of  Thrace,  designed  to  force  a  beautiful 
marriageable  daughter  of  Gud,  chief  of  the  Cruithnigh, 
while  these  latter  were  at  free  quarters  in  the  country. 
When,  however,  Gud  and  his  Cruithnigh  suspected  that 
the  king  was  about  to  force  the  maiden,  they  slew  him, 
and  accordingly  quitted  the  country,  and  went  from 
country  to  country  till  they  reached  France,  where  they 
were  quartered  and  got  lands  from  the  king  of  the 
French,  and  there  they  built  a  city  called  Pictavium,  from 
the  Picts  or  Cruithnigh  who  built  it.  And  when  the 
king    of  the   French    heard    of  the   fame  of  the    maiden's 
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&i^e    yé\n.     An   n-&  clor  pn  -oo    §ux)   cui&Vl&i]"  50  tion   £, 

1/10  iritnnnci]Ae  &n  ceice^'6  Leir  &n  m^m  50  héininn,  -i^ur  a]\ 
nibeic  &\\  rntnn  x)óib,  é&^&ir  &n  mt;e&n  &c&  ;  ^tif  ^&b&io  fém 
"o^  éir  pn  cu&n  1  n1nnbe&n  StÁmge.  U15  be-ox^  Leir  &n 
ní-re  f&n  cé&'oc&ibi'oiL  *oon  céi-ole&b&n  do  ScMn  e-^&it/pe 
n&  S&cf&ti,  &ct  ^siTiÁm   50  n-^b-M-p  ^un&b  r&n   c&ob    cu&i-ó 

i7i5-o^6i|Mnn  cÁn5^"o^|\  1  "ocín,  rn&n  &  n-&b&i|\ :  <z"  U&nL&  vo  cine 
n&  bpicc  ce&cc  ón  Sciui&,  ^tri^ib  ^•oeince&n,  1  mbe&^Án  x)o 
turn^e^r  y^'O^  r^n  0151^11  Lé  reot-6/ó  nó  té  réToe^-ó  n& 
n^&oc,  uige&cu  te&ú  ^rnuií;  *oo  tnte-ceon&nnAib  n&  t)ne&c- 
xsme,  ue^cc  1  neinmn,  A^ur  &n  bpsg^it  emit)  n&  Scoc  nornp^ 

1720-Qo  i^nn&*o.ísn  ion^*ó  coTTinm'óce  *óóib  -péin  &nn  pn,  ^ur  ní 
bpi&n&'o&n."  JJi'óe&'ó  ní  1  *ouu&ip:e&nc  éine&nn  uÁn^^vo&n 
1  -ouín,  ^cc  ^5  bun  1nnbi|\  StÁmge  1  ^cu&n  Loc^  ^l1™^11* 
&iTi^it  &"oufa]A&rn&n.  A^uf  cÁmi^  Cnioriic&nn  Sci&cbé&t,  t)o 
bí  1  ^ce&nn&r  L&ige&n   ó  eine&rhón  &n  u&in  pn,  'n-&  troÁit 

1725  ^rm  pn  ^5«f  t>o  nmne  cÁijvoe&f  niú. 

1r  i^vo  pÁ  c&oipj  "oon  c&bt^c  [om  5U,°  A5ur  ^  ™&c 
C&cUimi  ;  ^uf  if  tnrne  'oo  ce&n^&it  Cniotriú&nn  cÁin-oe&r  niú, 
•00  bníg  50  n&b<vo&n  "onon^  -o'  u&irbb  n&  One&c&ine  *o^ 
njóMficí  Uu&ú^  po-óg^  ^5  ^&bÁit  neijiu   1   bpoú&nc&ib  *oo 

i750^^c  beiú  'oo  bun  n&  SbÁmJe.  1r  ^triL&i'ó  'oo  bÁT)&n  &n 
•onon^rom  ^^urneirh  &]\  &jvm  5&C  ^om  ^c^,  ionnur  rruvóbe&s 
nó  rnón  &n  cné&cc  -oo-nici  leo  ní  g^b^t)  tei^e&r  ^n  bic 
^rveim  *oon  oú&n  50  b^AvJ^'ó  bÁp  A^u-p  'oo  cu^b^i-o  Cjaiotíi- 
c^nn    50    n&ibe   "oia^oi    'oeigeob^c    -o^    n^^inúí    UnoruÁn    1 

i735broc^in  víís  ^Cntuúne^c  •oo-bé&n&'ó  beije^r  'oo  ]?éin  ^^nr  *o^ 
nitnnncin  1  ^comne  iu  nenhe  'oo  bíot)  &]\  ^jmi^ib  Uu&iue 
po-óg^;  ^511  f 'oo  p^pAtng  'oo  ÚnorcÁn  cjAe^T)  ^n  teige^-p 'oo 
*óé^n^*ó  1  n-^g&ix)  neiiiie  A|\m  114.  •ofttnn^e  ú*o  *oo  buAvi*óe^m^|\. 
"Cin^ce^A  te^u,"  aja  UnofcÁn,  "  uní   0^05^*0  bó  itiaoI  ponn 

1740  x)&  -§c}\úx)  ir  ctn|\úeA|A  A,n  t&cc  'oo  ^é^bc^n  u^úa,  1  to^   a]\ 

a.  Contigit  gentem  Pictorum  de  Scythia  (ut  perhibent)  longis  navibus 
non  multis  oceanum  ingressam,  circumagente  flatu  ventorum,  extra  fines 
omnes  Britanniae  Hiberniam  pervenisse,  eiusque  septeratrionales  oras 
iutrasse,  atque  inventa  ibi  gente  Scotorum  sibi  quoque  in  partibus  illius 
sedes  petiisse  nec  impetrare  potuisse. 
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beauty,  he  sought  to  have  her  as  a  concubine.  When 
Gud  heard  this,  he  fled  with  all  his  people  to  Ireland 
with  the  maiden ;  and  while  they  were  on  the  sea  the 
maiden  died  in  their  midst ;  and  they  themselves  afterwards 
put  into  port  at  Innbhear  Slainghe.  Beda  agrees  with 
this,  except  that  he  says  that  it  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
they  landed,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the 
History  of  the  Saxon  Church,  where  he  says  :  "  The  Pictish 
race  came  from  Scythia,  as  is  stated,  in  a  small  fleet  of 
long  vessels  over  the  ocean,  and  being  driven  by  the  force 
or  blowing  of  the  winds  outside  all  the  boundaries  of  Britain, 
came  to  Ireland  ;  and  on  finding  the  Scotic  race  before  them, 
they  asked  for  a  place  of  abode  there  for  themselves,  but 
obtained  it  not."  However,  it  was  not  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  they  landed,  but  at  the  mouth  of  Innbhear  Slainghe 
in  the  harbour  of  Loch  Garman,  as  we  have  said.  And 
Criomhthann  Sciathbheal,  who  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Leinster  from  Eireamhon  at  that  time,  came  to  meet  them 
there,  and  entered  into  friendship  with  them. 

The  leaders  of  that  fleet  were  Gud  and  his  son  Cathluan  ; 
and  the  reason  why  Criomhthann  entered  into  friendship  with 
them  was  because  some  British  nobles,  who  were  called 
Tuatha  Fiodhgha,  were  making  conquests  in  the  Fotharta 
on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Slaney.  Such  were  these 
people  that  the  weapons  of  every  one  of  them  were  poisoned, 
so  that,  be  the  wound  inflicted  by  them  small  or  great,  no 
remedy  whatever  availed  the  wounded  man,  but  he  must 
die.  Criomhthann  heard  that  there  was  a  skilful  druid  called 
Trostan  amongst  the  Cruithnigh  who  could  furnish  himself 
and  his  people  with  an  antidote  against  the  poison  with 
which  the  weapons  of  the  Tuatha  Fiodhgha  were  wont  to  be 
charged  ;  and  he  asked  Triostan  what  remedy  he  should  use 
against  the  poison  of  the  weapons  of  those  people  wre  have 
mentioned.  "  Get  thrice  fifty  white  hornless  cows  milked," 
said  Trostan, "  and  let  the  milk  got  from  them  be  placed  in  a 
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tÁ|\  An  iiiAC^i|\e  'n-A  ^cle&cu&p  bo  t)eic  &^  corrinAc  niii, 
A^ur  ]:Ó5^1]\  c^c  o]\j\a  &]\  An  uiACAipe  ^cÓA-onA  ;  A^ur  ^ac 
Aon  dot)  irmmncin  loicpt)eAj\  Leo,  uéi-óeAt)  -oon  L05  -oa 
yocnu^AT),  A^ur  but)  rtÁn  0  501m   110.  neinie  é.     T)o  ■pmneA'ó 

1745  16  CniorhÚAnn  a  nt)U0Ai]\c  An  -ojiaoi,  a^uj'  jro^nAir  Cac 
An*OA  LeArimACUA  An  Úuaúaio  yio-o^A,  ^ZUV  D}npr  T)ioo  50 
"ouu^  a  nDeAn^Án  Ann.  1r  ón  n^níorh  A^ur  ón  z^cau  §AinceA-p 
Caú  Aj\T)A  LeAiimAcuA  T)on  caú  -pom  ó  fom  1  te  ;  ^onA-ó  a^ 
•oeAnoA-ó  An  rceoit  pn  *oo  ]\mne  An  pie  An  Iaoix)  reAncurA- 

1750  ro  pof : 

Ant>  "LeAtfiriAcrA  f An  cin  ceAf, 
ponnAT)  ^ac  Án  if  éi^eAf  ; 
CnéAt)  ó  n^AinceAjA  Ainm  An  f-umn 
X)o  gAb  ó  Aitn-pn.  Cj\iorhcuinn  ; 


1755 


CfViorhcAnn  SciAicbeAb  é  no  JAb, 

"OO  f AOnAT)  Áj\  A  CUjAAT)  J 

X)a  n'oí'oeAn  An  géinneitii  Antn 
Ha  n-ACAÓ  n-UAcniA]\  n-AU§Anb. 

SeireA|\  CjuncneAc,  no  cum  "Oia, 

1760  UAn^A-OAIA  A  CÍ|\  U)\AC1A  ; 

Soiten  tltpiA  neAccAm  nÁn 
Aonjjur  LeACAn  ir  UnorcÁn. 

"Ro  ciconuic  "Oia  "both  cné  §ur 
"Oa  n-íoc  A|A  §éAn§oiin  ocnur, 
17fe5  'S  -oa  n-oí-oeAn  aj\  £éinneini  Anm 

tlA  n-AÚAC  |\eACCniA]A  jXÓJAnj. 

11*  é  pneo^Ar  P'Ain.  -oóib 

"OnAOi  nA  ^CntncneAC,  j?Á  céAT>óin 

Uní  cAogAt)  bó  TriAot  -oon  niAi§ 

1770 

Do  ctnneAÍ»  An  caú  50  cacc 
mu'n  tog  a  nAibe  An  LeAthnACU  ; 
T)o  nitui)  An  cac  50  CAÍmA 
An  ACACAib  AjvobAnbA. 

1775        T) Át -mi a  ^CntnúneAÓ  Ann  pn,  rriAn  acá  5u>o  if  CActuAn 
a  ttiac,  ctnniT)  nonipA  neA-pu  LAigeAn  -oo  5AOÁ1I;  A^ur  ttia]i 
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hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  in  which  you  are  wont  to 
meet  them  in  battle,  and  offer  them  battle  on  that  same  plain  ; 
and  let  each  one  of  your  followers  who  shall  have  been 
wounded  by  them  go  to  the  hollow  and  bathe,  and  he  will 
be  healed  from  the  venom  of  the  poison."  Criomhthann 
did  as  the  druid  had  advised,  and  fought  the  Battle  of  Ard 
Leamhnachta  against  the  Tuatha  Fiodhgha.  He  defeated 
and  executed  great  slaughter  on  them  in  that  place.  From 
this  event,  and  from  the  battle  which  took  place,  the  battle 
has  been  called  the  Battle  of  Ard  Leamhnachta  ever  since. 
And  in  proof  of  this  account  the  poet  has  composed  the 
following  historic  poem : 

Ard  Leamhnachta  in  the  southern  country 

Each  nohle  and  hard  may  inquire 

Whence  is  derived  the  name  of  the  land 

Which  it  has  home  from  the  time  of  Criomhthann  ; 

Criomhthann  Sciaithhheal  it  was  who  fought, 
To  prevent  the  slaughter  of  his  warriors, 
Protecting  them  from  the  sharp  poison  of  the  weapons 
Of  the  hateful,  horrid  giants. 

Six  of  the  Cruithnigh,  God  so  ordained, 
Came  from  the  land  of  Thrace, 
Soilen,  Ulpia,  Neachtain  the  nohle, 
Aonghus,  Leathan,  and  Trostan. 

God  granted  them,  through  might 

To  heal  them  from  the  sharp  poison  of  the  wounds, 

And  to  protect  them  from  the  hitter  venom  of  the  weapons 

Of  the  powerful,  very  fierce  giants. 

The  true  knowledge  obtained  for  them 

By  the  druid  of  the  Cruithnigh,  at  once,  was 

That  thrice  fifty  hornless  cows  of  the  plain 

Be  milked  in  one  deep  hollow. 

The  battle  was  pressingly  fought 

Around  the  hollow  where  the  new  milk  was, 

And  the  battle  went  strongly  against 

The  giants  of  high  Banbha. 

Now    as  to   the  Cruithnigh,    that   is,    Gud    and   his  son 
Cathluan,    they   resolved    to    invade    Leinster  ;    and    when 

I 
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•oo  cuaIato  éijAeArrión  pn,  tionóitip  V^ua^  líonrriAiA  ^uf 
C15  *oa  n-ionnfuige;  A^ur  niA]A  -oo  conncA'OAtA  tia  C-ptncni§ 
5&n  iat)  jréin  lion   cACtngce  jvip,  ceAn^t^it)  poc  i*p  cÁijvoeAf 

1780  pé  héi  pi  edition.  tloccAip  éipe^iiión  *oóib  50  -p&itoe  -oúÚAig 
•oon  teic  noijA  cuaix)  •o'éijiinti  A^up  A-oubAij\c  jviti  -out  -oa 
hÁiciU5^x).  1f  Atiti  pn  x)o  iajaiaa-oaia  r>A  CtAtncnig  aja  éipieA- 
rhón  cuit)  T)o  iia  rnnÁib  u/sipte  *oo  toi  1  n-AoncuriiA  ^i^e 
réin,  x)o  irmÁib  tia  *ocAoipeAc  cÁirn^  leip  ón   e-A-ppAinn   ^5 

1785  a]a  rn&'pto&'ó  a  bp*ijA,  *°°  ÉAbAipic  *oóib  féin,  *oo  néitA  Oe-OA 
r&n  cé&,oc&ibi,oiL  "oon  céA'o'leAbAjA  *oo  Scaija  tia  SAcpAn  ; 
A^up  *oo  ce^n^t^'o^n  aiaca  ^piéine  A^up  ÓA-pcA  ojajaa  rem 
^utAAb  mó  "oo  biA"ó  iaío^acu  CjAtnúeAncuAice,  jAip  a  -pÁTÓ- 
ceA|A   AlbA  Arrnj,  a$a  re&VbugA'ó   ó  bAiAÁnuAf  fteAÓCA  taa 

1790  mb  An  1011Á  ó  bAjAÁncA-p  -pbeAccA  n&  btreAfA,  50  cjaíc  An 
beAÚA.  A^ur  C115  eineAThón  aji  na.  neAÓCAib  pn  uaahjja  bAn 
-oóib,  niAjA  auá  beAn  OjAeipe,  beAn  OuAir  ir  beAn  OuATÓne; 
^S^r  5^^1V  CAÚtuAn  rÁ  hAn-ocAoi-peAc  "óóib  be&n  *oíob  *oó 
rém  ;  A^up  ujaiaL'I&i'o  Mtiti  rém  50  CjAuiúeAnuiiAÚ,  ir  *oo  §Ab 

1795  CAcUiAn  neApic  nA  cpíce  ^giif  rÁ  hé  céi*oiAÍ  AlbAn  •oo 
CjAinúneACAib  é.  T)o  bÁ-oAjA  x)eic  piíg  ir  cní  pcro  *oo  C-ptnú- 
neACAib  .1.  ha  picci  1  bpl&iceAr  nA  hAlbAn  *oa  §ir,  attiaiL 
IoaJcaja  1  PpAtuAijA  CAipt,  f-Mi  -ouAm  *OA]AAb  topAÓ  :  A  eotcA 
Atb^rfuiLe.     A5  ro  mA/p  A-oein  aja  An  ní-re: 

íeOO  C|\tl ICAH5  "DO  5Ab]WO  1A|\t)CAin 

A|\  -oci^eAcc  a  "heij\eAniiTriAi5  ; 
"Oeic  -jm'5  if  ^eAfCAT)  |\ío5fAÁn 

"OO  5Ab  "OÍol!)  ATI   Cj\U1CeA11cLÁ]A. 
CActtlAn  A11   célt)]AÍ  T)íob  fA111, 

1805  InneofAt)  "OAOib  50  curtiAirv ; 

Ho  b'é  An  f\í  -oéit)eAnAc  -oíob 
An  curv  CAtmA  ConfCAiiirín. 


Acu  ceAnA  AriAi]"  U|\opcÁn  ID-jaaoi  i-jp  ah   cúi^eAjA  CjAtnc- 
neAC  oile  tuATOceAiA  -p^n  1aoi*ó   úiiAf  1   neininn  'o'éi^  Cac- 
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Eireamhon  heard  this,  he  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and 
went  to  meet  them.  When  the  Cruithnigh  saw  that  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  fight  Eireamhon,  they  entered 
into  peace  and  friendship  with  him.  Eireamhon  told  them 
that  there  was  a  country  to  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  and 
bade  them  go  and  occupy  it.  Then,  according  to  Beda,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  History  of  Sacsa, 
the  Cruithnigh  asked  Eireamhon  to  give  them  some  of  the 
noble  marriageable  ladies  he  had  with  him,  some  of  the 
wives  of  the  leaders  who  had  come  with  him  from  Spain, 
and  whose  husbands  were  slain  ;  and  they  bound  themselves 
by  the  sun  and  moon  that  the  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cruitheantuath,  which  is  now  called  Alba,  should  be 
held  by  right  of  the  female  rather  than  by  that  of  the  male 
progeny  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Upon  these  conditions 
Eireamhon  gave  them  three  women,  namely,  the  wife  of 
Breas,  the  wife  of  Buas,  and  the  wife  of  Buaidhne  ;  and 
Cathluan,  who  was  their  supreme  leader,  took  one  of  these 
women  to  wife  ;  and  after  that  they  proceeded  to  Cruith- 
eantuath;  and  Cathluan  conquered  that  country,  and  was 
the  first  king  of  Alba  of  the  race  of  the  Cruithnigh.  There 
were  seventy  kings  of  the  Cruithnigh  or  Picts  on  the  throne 
of  Alba  after  him,  as  we  read  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  in  the 
poem  beginning  :  "  All  ye  learned  of  Alba."  Thus  it  speaks 
on  this  matter : 

The  Cruithnigh  seized  it  after  that, 

When  they  had  come  from  the  land  of  Erin  ; 

Ten  and  sixty  very  noble  kings 

Of  those  ruled  the  land  of  the  Cruithnigh. 

Cathluan,  the  first  of  these  kings, 
I  will  tell  you  briefly  ; 
The  last  king  of  them  was 
The  stout  champion  Constantin. 

But  Trostan  the   Druid  and   the  five  other   Cruithnigh 
mentioned  in   the   above  poem,  remained    in    Ireland  after 

I  2 
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1810  Ui&m,  50  btru&iA&'o&jA  pe&p&nn  1  mb|Ae^§rhAig  1  ITh-oe  ó 
éi-peMhón.  An  cexsújA&ni&'ó  bta&'ó&in  -oé&^  "o'éir  bÁif  éibijA 
pi^i-p  éine-óv-món  bÁr  1  riAijA5exs*o|Ao^  1  RÁic  Oeiúe&c  lÁim 
\\é  pecnfA,  &5Uf  ^y  ^nn  -oo  li&T>ri&ice&*ó  é.  S&n  fati&*ó&m 
cé^'on^  x)o  bn^  ^n    &b&irm  -o&jA&b   &inrn   &n   dúne  f?xs  cíj\ 

1815  1  ntlib  fléitt;  i-pt)o  tan^  ^n  &b&inn  T)&  n^&ijAÚe&iA  piAe&^ob&t 
j?Á  cíja  i"oip  'OÁt  nA-pm-oe  i-p  TDÁt  Rixvo&. 


XXV. 

IDo  §&bjp&'o  cjaí  mic  éipe&riióiti  -o&  éif  trém  jaío^&cc 
éijAe^nn  c]aí  bLi&*ón&,  rn&jA  &uA  TMunrhne  Ltngne  if  L&igne. 
Upí  bt/i&'ón&  'óóib  1  gcoriift&ice&'p  50  bÁ-p  íhtntrme  1  tn&i§ 

1820  C]au^cmi  A^tif  5ti|A  rnxypb&-ó  Lmgne  if  L&igne  té  rn&c&ib 
éibi|A  1    «^C&ú  Ajax)^  L&x)|A&nn. 

T)o  J^b^x)^|A  ceiúpe  rrnc  éibijA,  é-p  OjAb^  pe&|AÓn  1-p 
peAjA^n^  -jAíog^cc  é-ifie&rm  bt<yó  *oo  bti&'ó-Mn,  ^uja  rri&^b 
1|Ai^t  pÁni)   rn&c    é-i|AexMTióin   1&T)    1   rmíog&iL   &  *ÓÁ   bfiÁú&jA 

1825.1.  Ltngne  i-p  L&igne. 

T)o  §&b  1|\i^t  pÁit)  tn&c  6i-pe^iTióin  jAíog^cc  éi|Ae&rm 
•oeic  rnbli.<yón&,  ói]A  ní  -jA^ibe  fbocu  &]\  &ti  •ocjaaúja  'oe&fAbjAÁú^A 
•00  bí  &i^e  x)o  b&  pne  1011Á  é  -pém.  U&tjAe  pn  &n  cmi  fAÁirn^ 
1|Ai^i  f&n  fúo<j&cc  1]"  "oo  J&b  oi|Abe&-pu  1-p  ^|A]AAcc^-p  -pé  &  &if, 

1830  "oo  rn&pbxyo  ceiújAe  rrnc  éibi|i  teif,  rn&^  &cÁ  6-ja  OjAb^  £e&|A- 

ón  pe^-p^n^,  1  TT0Í05&1L  &  t)Á  b]AÁú&jA  t)o  m&|Ab&x>  teo-p&n. 

T)o  |\éi*óe^'ó  fé  m&ige  "oé&^  &  coitt  1  néijunn  1  btrt&ice&f 

í]\iísil.     A5  yo  -pío-p  &  n-&nrn&nn&  :  TN&g  Reice&'o  1  L&cngif ; 

TD^5  tleitiu  1  Lxvigrnb ;   tTl&g  Com&ijt,   TD^g  Seibti    1   ntíib 

1835  Héi'L'L;  tn&g  S^n^i-p  1  ^Conn^cu^ib;  fn&g  n1nif  1  nllltc^ib; 
TTI^J  tTh-óe,  1TI^5  Lum^e  1  ^CiAnn^cu^;  fn&g  Ué^cc  1  ntlib 
m^ctl^if;  tD^g  pe^pnTTitii^e  1  nOi|\gi^tt^ib  ;  TH^g  foiúin 
-pn^  h1^pc^]A^ib ;    tTl^g  Cob^   1   ntlib    e-^c^c ;    TH^g   Cutn^ 
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Cathluan,  and  got  lands  from  Eireamhon  in  the  Plain  of 
Breagh  in  Meath.  The  fourteenth  year  after  the  death  of 
Eibhear,  Eireamhon  died  in  Airgeadros  at  Raith  Beitheach, 
beside  the  Feoir,  and  there  he  was  buried.  The  same  year 
the  river  called  the  Eithne  burst  over  land  in  Ui  Neill;  and 
the  river  called  Freaghobhal  burst  over  land  between  Dal 
nAruidhe  and  Dal  Riada. 


XXV. 

The  three  sons  of  Eireamhon  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  after  him  three  years.  These  were  Muimhne, 
Luighne,  and  Laighne.  They  held  the  sovereignty  jointly  for 
three  years  till  the  death  of  Muimhne  in  Magh  Cruachan, 
and  till  Luighne  and  Laighne  were  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Eibhear  in  the  Battle  of  Ard  Ladhrann. 

The  four  sons  of  Eibhear,  Er,  Orba,  Fearon,  and  Feargna, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  a  part  of  a  year,  when  they 
Avere  slain  by  Irial  Faidh  son  of  Eireamhon,  to  avenge  his 
two  brothers  Luighne  and  Laighne. 

Irial  Faidh  son  of  Eireamhon  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  ten  years,  for  his  three  elder  brothers  had  no  issue. 
Besides,  when  Irial  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  and  attained 
to  greatness  and  power,  he  slew  Eibhear's  four  sons — namely, 
Er,  Orba,  Fearon,  Feargna — to  avenge  his  two  brothers  who 
had  been  killed  by  them. 

Sixteen  plains  were  freed  from  wood  in  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Irial.  The  following  are  their  names : — Magh 
Reichead  in  Laoighis  ;  Magh  Neiliu  in  Leinster ;  Magh 
Comair,  Magh  Seiliu  in  Uibh  Néill  ;  Magh  Sanais  in 
Connaught ;  Magh  nlnis,  in  Ulster;  Magh  Midhe ;  Magh 
Luinge  in  Ciannachta  ;  Magh  Teacht  in  Ui  Mac  Uais  ; 
Magh  Fearnmhuighe  in  Oirghialla ;  Magh  Foithin  in  the 
west;  Magh  Cobha  in  Ui  Plachach;  Magh  Cuma  in  Ui  Neill; 
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1  ntlib  TléiLL;  TD^§  Cthle  £e;vó^,  TTl^g  tli^t)^,  ttl^g  nAin- 

1843  bnioc  1  bJToú^vpu&ib  Ainbnioc  1  L&ignib. 

"Oo  úÓ5*Mt)  1ni&L  pÁTÓ  m&c  €hne^-móin  re&óc  nío§ju\ú.s 
1  néinmn  *n-&  .&impn  fém,  m&n  auá  IxÁiú  Ciomb^oiú  \ 
nO&rii&m  ;  HÁiú  Cnoicne  1  tTl^ig  1nir;  Uiac  t)^c^itl  1 
Loú&nn&ib  j  "R.Á1Ú  Comce^vÓA.  1  Seimne;  HÁiú  TTloú&ij;  t 
'Oe,s§c^nb&'o ;  IxÁiú  túine&c  1  Ste^cc^ib  ;  TLmú  Loc^to 
1  ngl^fc^n. 

An  bb&"ó&in  t>&  éir  pn  •oo  tin^e&TJ&n  n&.  cní  h&ibne  t>^ 
n^oinue&n  n&  uní  £ionn&  -pÁ  úín  1  ntlVlu»Mb.  An  bti^T>*vm 
'n-6.  xn-Mt)  pn  -oo  bnir  Ini&l  ceiúne  csú^.     An  cé&"oc&ú,  C&t 

:e::  Ant)^,  1onni&iú  1  xjUe^ub^,  m^n  &n  utnu  Sonne  m»Nc  "Otnb 
mic  poTrióin ;  &n  'o^n^  c^c,  Co,ú  Ue^nnrii&ige  ru^  1ni^X 
-o'pomónc^ib,  Áic  &n  úuiu  ní  pcmión^c  -o&n  bViiim  6-cuge 
6-úce^nn  ;  ^n  une&r  c&ú,  C&c  Lociti^ige,  1  n-&n  ctnu  Lugnoc 
m&c  1Tlog4s  peibir;   &n  ce^un&rri&"ó  c&ú,  C&t  Ctnte  1TI&nu&. 

1855  m&n  ^n  bnir  -oo  ceiúne  m&c&ib  €hbin.  JonA-ó  tnme  prí 
^^ur  A^  pvipiéir  n&  n^nío-m  fom,  &cÁ  ati  T)u&m  "o&n&b 
cor&c  &n  n^nn-ro  por: 

1|uaI  fóifeA|\  riA  ctAi-nne, 
niAC  fvíoj  "Po-oLa  fotrÓAime, 
I860  Tlí  Stéibe  Tllif ,  pí  TTIaca, 

"Oo  b-pif  ceicpe  cpua-ocar-i. 

An   *o^n&  bt/i&tj&m   x>&   éir  pn  pi&in  1ni&t  pÁit>  m&c  (hn- 
e^irtóin  bÁr  1  TTI&15  TDu^i-oe,  A^ur  "oo  h&'ón&ice&'ó  ahíi  é. 
T)o  §&b  €húni&t  mic  íni&il  Pátó  tthc  éine&móin  níog&cu 

1885  éine&nn  pce  bLi&-ó&n.  1r  né  tmn  &n  eiúni&it-re  t>o  be&n&"ó 
re&cc  m&c&ine  a.  coitt  1  néinmn,  m^n  auá  UeAnnrii^g  1 
^Conn&cu&ib;  TDa§  Liog^u  ^^uf  ^^§  mtoe&l&ig  1  ntlib 
Uuinrne;  TTl^g  géiplle  1  ntlib  pi^itge;  Hl^g  Occ&in  1  1>^1§- 
mb ;    t>ocTÍi^g   1    ^Conn^cc^ib ;    TTI^g    TIaú   i    ntlib    C^c^c ; 

1870  ^5uf  t^T1  5c&iúe&TTi  pcix)  btiA'ó^n  1  b-pt^iúe^f  éine&nn  -00 
■oo  mó,nb^t)  té  Conm&o'l  m^c  éibin  é  1  ^C^ú  U^oipe^nn 
1  L^igmb. 
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Magfa  Cuile  Feadha,  Magh  Riada.  Magfc  .--irbhrioch  in 
Fotharta  Airhbrioch,  in  Leinster. 

Irial  Faidh  son  of  Eireamhon  built  seven  royal  forts  in 
Ireland  in  his  time,  name.      Raits    Tiombaoith  in  Eamhain  : 

Raith  Croichne  in  Magh  Inis  :  Raith  I  .;      a  Lothama  : 

Raith  Coincheadha  in  Seimhne  :  Ri  :  '.:::.-  gh  in  Deagh- 
charbad  :  Raith  Buireach  in  Skachta  Raith  Lochaid  in 
Glascharn. 

The  year  after  that  the  three  rivers  called  the  three  Fionas 
:  over  land  in  Ulster,     The  folic  year  1  four 

battles.    The  first  battle  was  the  Battle  of  Ard  Ionnc 
in  Teathbha.     here  S  ::rne  son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhcr  :Y      the 
s  r : :  a  d  battle  was  the  Battle  of  Teannmha  g  :  h  Irial  foog 

against  the  Fomoraigh.  where  tbe  Fomorian  king,  who  was 
called  Echtghe  Ethcheann,  fell:  the  third  battle  was  the  I 
of  Lochmhagh.  where  Lughroth  son  of  Mogh  7  e  . :         fe 
the  fourth  battle  was   the  Battle  of    3i      Mart         here  he 
defeated  the  four    sons    ::   ESbhear.     Hence,  and  ::  be 

these  events   is  the  poem  which  beg: 

Irial.  the  tocz: .-  e  zlaidtrem, 

S:z     :  -    -  _  -    .     :  7    ^        :     irlrc  i 
Kir  .     :   :  '1     ~  M'"'    '~'~  _   : :  L  J     i 

The    second    next   year    ai'ir:    Ibis    [rial    Faidh  son    ::" 
Eireamhon  died  at  Magh  Muaidhe.  and  was  :  iried  there. 

Eithrial  son  of  Irial  Faidh,  son  of  Eireamh:      held  die 
sovereignty  ::"  Ireland  :'::   I    enty  years       Lo  due  :  me  ;: 
EithriaJ    seven     plains    were    deared    ::        :od    in    Ireland, 
namely.    Teannmhagh  in    Coonangh!      Magh  Lioghai   and 

g h  mBealaigh  in  Ui  Tuirc: e     1  I :  g      ~-t  s :    Di  7  ~-..z h e 

1  I  gh  Ochtair  in  Leinster  :  Lochmhagh  in  C  :  on  aught  Ma  gh 
Rath  in  Ui  E^achach  ;  and  after  he  had  been  twenty 

the  throne  of  Ireland  he  was  slam   :      [jonmhaol  sc 
Eibhear  in  the  Battle  of  Raoire  in  Lemste 
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*Oo  §&b  Comri&ot  rn&c  éVbifi  nío§&cc  6i)Ae&rm  -oeic 
mbti&,ón&  pce&t)  ;  ^ur  fÁ  lié  céix)|AÍ  eijie&nn  *oo  pol  6ibin 

1875  é.  X)o  bjAir  iomop|Ao  &n  Contri^ot-fo  CÚ15  c&Ú6.  if  pee  &}\ 
fbocc  6-i|ie&iricnrL  A5  ix>  pep  ri&oi  ^c&c-k  'óíofo  mA]i  ^cá 
C&c  tlc^;  C&ú  Critics;  C&ú  éVle  ;  C&ú  Stéibe  be&c&;  ir 
C&c  Jéiptte  m&fi  &]i  utnu  p&t&p  rn&c  éine&TTióin ;  C&ú 
Stéibe  H1o'ÓM|\n  m&]\   &]\   ctnc  Smti]i&  in&c  1onboc&  ;   C&t 

1880  "Loc^  Léin  m^]\  &}\  cinc  Ttltigjioc ;  C&t  t)éi]Ajie  ;  1-p  C&ú 
Aon&ig  1TI&C&  m^|i  a/ja  cuic  Conrii&ot  j?éin  té  héibe^"|A  rn&c 
UigeAv^nrh^ip  *oo  pot  éifie&iiióin.  A<c;iir  *oo  h&'ón.Mce&'ó  'oon 
c&oib  úe&r  •o'Aon&c  tTi^c^  é  y&r\  Áiu  T)&  n^&ince/vp  fe^-pc 
Comii&oiL  ^tiiú. 


1885  "Oo  g&b  Uige&jAmri&p  m&c  "pott^ig  true  dúpi&it  rmc 
1]ai&iL  "pÁit>  mic  6i|Ae^TTióin  níog&cc  éi|Ae^rm  'oeic  tnbti&*ón& 
i-p  "OÁ  pcni),  110  •00  néin  -óiAiiin^e  oibe  -peA-pc^'o  bb&'ó&n  ;  A^up 
•oo  bjiif  &n  UigeA]Antri^p^o  ^e&cu  5C&Ú&  pce&'o  &}\  -ptiocu 
e-ibi]A,  111  &]\  &cÁ  Cau  61  tie  'n-^-jA  úuiu  llocojVb  rn&c  5°^L^iri  > 

1890  Agu-p  C&c  Curn&ifi  ;  C&c  ífi^ige  Ué&cc  ;  C&ú  Loctri^ige 
1  n-&]\  emu  T)eignyptt&  rn&c  gtnbt  rmc  gottÁin  ;  C&t  Cthte 
bAijAt)  1  ITI-m^  1mp;  C&c  Ctnle  f]A^ocÁin  ;  C&u  Acginnc 
1  Senrme;  C&ú  A]i*o&  t1i&t>  1  ^Conn&cu&ib  ;  ^^uf  C&t  C&ifin 
pe&p&'ó.Mg  m&]\  -6,11  ctnc  pe^-p^-ó^c  m&c  tlocui|ib  mic  goUl- 

1895  Á111  ;  C&ú  Ctu&n&  Cti&-p&  1  *oUe&cb& ;  C&c  CorhnuTOe  1 
T)Uu&ic  Cibe ;  C&u  Clu&n&  tT1ui]Aipc  1  t)cti&irce&iAC  fonéiúp 
ne;  ^tif  C&ú  Ctnle  p^b^ijA  &ia  e-^-pbur;  ^uy  -pe&cc  ^c&c^ 
1  t,ugt&cu&  ^p  Loc  Lug-ó^c  1  n-^ontó  ;  ^uy  *oÁ  C&t  Ctnte 
1    nAi|i5eA,o-|iop   ^5^p    Caú    Heib    m&y   &}\    m&}\b&r>    u^\mó\\ 

1900-pbe^cc^   6ibi-|A  té  Ui^eAw-pntTiA'p. 


An  bli&'ó&in  t)a  éir  pn  *oo  b]AÚcc&,o&-p  11^01  toc^  -pÁ  cín 
1  néiftinn,  m^n  auá  Loc  Cé,  c^]a  TTl^g  SuIcm^a  "oo  bn^ ; 
A^u-p   Loc    nAittinne    1    ^Conn&cc&ib ;     Loc    n1^i|Ati  ;     "Loc 
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Conmhaol  son  of  Eibhear  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
thirty  years  ;  and  he  was  the  first  king  of  Ireland  of  the  race 
of  Eibhear.  Now  this  Conmhaol  defeated  the  descendants  of 
Eireamhon  in  twenty-five  battles.  The  following  are  nine  of 
these  battles :  to  wit,  the  Battle  of  Ucha ;  the  Battle  of  Cnucha ; 
the  Battle  of  Eile ;  the  Battle  of  Sliabh  Beatha  ;  and  the  Battle 
of  Geisill,  where  Palap  son  of  Eireamhon  fell  ;  the  Battle  of 
Sliabh  Modhairn,  where  Samhra  son  of  Ionbhoth  fell ;  the 
Battle  of  Loch  Lein,  where  Mughroth  fell;  the  Battle  of  Beirre; 
and  the  Battle  of  Aonach  Macha,  where  Conmhaol  himself  fell 
by  Eibhear  son  of  Tighearnmhas  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon  ; 
and  he  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  Aonach  Macha  in  the 
place  which  is  called  Conmhaol's  Mound  at  this  day. 

Tighearnmhas  son  of  Follach,  son  of  Eithrial,  son  of 
Irial  Faidh,  son  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
fifty  years,  or  according  to  others  sixty  years  ;  and  this 
monarch  won  twenty-seven  battles  over  the  descendants  of 
Eibhear,  namely,  the  Battle  of  Eille,  in  which  Rochorb  son  of 
Gollan  fell,  and  the  Battle  of  Cumar,  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Teacht,  the  Battle  of  Lochmhagh,  in  which  fell  Deighiarna 
son  of  Goll  son  of  Gollan,  the  Battle  of  Cuil  Ard  in  Magh 
Inis,  the  Battle  of  Cuil  Fraochain,  the  Battle  of  Athghart  in 
Seimhne,  the  Battle  of  Ard  Niadh  in  Connaught,  and  the 
Battle  of  Cam  Fearadhaigh,  in  which  Fearadhach  son  of 
Rochorb,  son  of  Gollan,  fell,  the  Battle  of  Cluain  Cuasa  in 
Teathbha,  the  Battle  of  Comhnuidhe  in  Tuath  Eibhe,  the 
Battle  of  Cluain  Muirisc  in  the  north  of  Breithfne,  the  Battle 
of  Cuil  Fabhair  on  Earbhus,  and  seven  battles  in  Lugh- 
lachta  on  Loch  Lughdhach  in  one  day,  and  the  two  battles 
of  Cuil  in  Airgeadros,  and  the  Battle  of  Reibh,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  descendants  of  Eibher  were  slain  by 
Tighearnmhas. 

The  year  after  that  nine  lakes  burst  over  land  in  Ireland, 
namely,  Loch  Cé,  and  it  was  over  Magh  Sulchair  it  burst ; 
Loch   Aillinne   in    Connaught  ;    Loch    nlairn,  Loch  nUair, 
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ntl&ijA ;  Loc  S&i§tionn  ;  Loc  J^b^T  1  TJlroe  A^u-p  1  mbpe^g- 
1905  ^sib  ;  Loc  pe&b&iL  1  *oUin  6-og-Mn,  u&ja  pe&b&L  rmc  Lo"oÁm 
-oo  tthito  p,  ^5tif  ttt&g  "ptnnnpge  &mrn  &n  Tíl^ige  c&ja  & 
•ouÁim^  &n  toe;  "Oubloc  A]at)&  Ci&nnACU&  ir  Loc  T)Á  O&itt 
1  nOin^i&Vl&ib,  ^ur  uní  *oub&ibne  é-ine&nn,  rn&n  AXApobn^ 
Uo-ponn  if  C&ltonn. 


i9io        1r  é  &n   Uige&nntri&r  cé&T)n&  fti&i|A  rm&n&c  óija  &-ja  x)zúy 

1  néininn;  &5ur  tlc&'oÁn  xvmrn  &n  ceApA  tdo  bíot)  &£  bjAmú- 

ne&*ó  &n  óija  T)ó.     1  broú&nc&ib  oincin  t/iui?e  t>o  bíot)  &$  a 

be&nb&*ó.     1r  né  bmn   Ui§e&nntri&ir  "oo  cinne<yó  cojAC&in  1-p 

50pm  i-p  tixvine  &ja   é;vo&i§ib  &jt  "ouúr  1  neinmn.     1r  né  n-^ 

1915  bnn  yóy  x>o  cinne^T)  ^né&r^  ir  cojAÚ&ine  ir  ctittro-MJce  &]\ 

bn&u&ib  &j\  vcúy  1  neininn.     *\y  é  rn&jA  &n  ^cé^Dn^  "oo  cuij\ 

m&}\    nór   1    néi|Ainn    &on*o&c    1    n-é&*o&c    rnog&TÓ,  "OÁ    *ó&c 

1  n-é&'o&c  &n   &1Ú15  ;   &  cní  1  n-é&,o&c  &n  &tri&ir  nó  Ó15Ú15- 

e^nn&,  a  ce&c&ijA  1  r\-é&x>&c  b}Ati§&i-ó,  &  CÚ15  1  n-é&'o&c  ft&iúe 

I920uu^iúe,    a  ré  1    n-é&'o&c   ott&iii&n   i-p  1    n-éxs*o&igito  jAÍog   ir 

b&mníojMi.     A^ur  ir  é  Áiu  1  n-&  bpi&in  Uige&nnrii&r  -péin 

bÁr  &ja  1TI&1§  Slé&cu  A^u-p  ujaí  ce&ún&irm&  'o'fe&fA&ib  éi-p- 

e&nn   rn&jA   &on   pur   oi-óce    SxMrm&  ^5Uf  1&"0   &£   A/ofia/o   •oo 

Cjaoiti  Cnu^ii)  nígioTb&t  é-ijie^nn.     Óija  if  é  &n  Uige&jAnrii&r- 

1925  ro  *oo  úionnrcxMn  lO'ó&t&'ón&T)  "oo  *óé&n&iri  &]\  vzúy  *oo  CjAotn 

Cjau&i'ó  (mti&iL  *oo  -jAinne  Zo|AOA^z:)Ae],  y&n  nSt1^1^)  cimce^tt 

cé&t)   bb^x)^n   i^n   "oue^cu   1   néinmn   x>óib ;    A^ur  ir   ó   n& 

rbé^cuMb  •oo-ní'oír  pn  éine^nn  *oon  lot)^!,  nAToce^jA  1TI^§" 

Sle^scc  |Air  ^n  in^c-Mne  ^cé^'on^  pom   xscÁ  rxsn  mDnéiúi?ne. 

1930  At>eini"0  "OjAon^  né  re^ncnr  50  n&ibe  Gine  re^cu  mbti&,ón& 

^^n   |aí§  tiinne  -o'éir   bÁir  ÚiJe^]Aniri^ir  1   mó]A"óÁit  ttlAije 

Sté&cu,  A^ur  ^njA^b   é  e-ocovTO  "pxsob&ngt&r  m^c  Coniri^oit 

•oo  g6,b  níoj^cc  ei-pe^nn  "Oxs  éir.     ^1^6^^  ní   fíojA  *óóib  é; 

ói]i   ^-oei]A   ^n   tléim   llíogntn'óe  ^tijA^b   é  6oc^ix>    6^-ogoú^c 

1935  "oo  -ptiocc  Ltii5t)eó,c  rrnc  Ioua,  "oo  §&b  í. 
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Loch  Saighlionn,  Loch  Gabhair  in  Meath  and  in  Breagh  ; 
Loch  Feabhail  in  Tir  Eoghain,  over  Feabhal  of  the  son  of 
Lodan  it  burst,  and  Magh  Fuinnsighe  is  the  name  of  the 
plain  over  which  the  lake  came  ;  Dubhloch  of  Ard  Ciannachta 
and  Loch  Da  Bhaill  in  Oirghialla,  and  the  three  black  rivers 
of  Ireland,  namely,  Fobhna,  Toronn,  and  Callonn. 

It  is  the  same  Tighearnmhas  who  first  found  a  mine  of 
gold  in  Ireland  ;  and  Uchadan  was  the  name  of  the  artificer 
who  used  to  refine  the  gold  for  him  ;  and  it  was  in  Fotharta 
east  of  Lithfe  he  used  to  smelt  it.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Tighearnmhas  that  clothes  were  first  dyed  purple,  blue,  and 
green  in  Ireland.  It  was  also  in  his  time  that  embroidery* 
fringes,  and  filigree  were  first  put  on  mantles  in  Ireland.  It 
was  he  in  the  same  way  that  introduced  into  Ireland  the 
custom  of  having  but  one  colour  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  two 
colours  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  three  in  the  dress  of  a 
soldier  or  young  lord,  four  in  the  dress  of  a  brughaidh, 
five  in  the  dress  of  a  district  chief,  six  in  the  dress  of  an 
ollamh  and  in  the  dress  of  a  king  or  queen.  And  it  was 
at  Magh  Sleacht  that  Tighearnmhas  himself  died  and  three 
quarters  of  the  men  of  Ireland  with  him  on  the  eve  of 
Samhain  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  worshipping  Crom 
Cruaidh,  the  chief  idol  of  Ireland.  For  it  was  this 
Tighearnmhas  who  first  instituted  the  worship  of  Crom 
Cruaidh  (as  Zoroastres  did  in  Greece)  about  a  hundred 
years  after  they  had  come  to  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  from 
the  prostrations  of  the  men  of  Ireland  before  this  idol 
that  that  plain  in  Breithfne  is  called  Magh  Sleacht.  Some 
seanchas  state  that  Ireland  was  seven  years  without  a 
king  after  the  death  of  Tighearnmhas  at  the  convention  of 
Magh  Sleacht,  and  that  it  was  Eochaidh  Faobharghlas  son 
of  Conmhaol  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  after  him. 
But  they  are  in  error  in  this  ;  for  the  Reim  Rioghruidhe 
states  that  it  was  Eochaidh  Eadghothach  of  the  race  of 
Lughaidh  son  of  loth  who  held  it. 
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X)o  i;&b  Goc^iT)  é&v§ot&c  rn&c  T)Ái|ie  mic  Con^&ib  true 
é-A'ó&ni&iri  mic  TflÁit  rmc  Ltn^-óe&c  rmc  1oc&  rmc  bpeog&in 
mic  t)]\Ác&  ]\io5^cu  Cirie&rm  ceicrte  bti^*ónA,  £ur\  ctnc  be 
Ce&"|\rrm&  rn&c  €hbruc. 

1940  *Oo  §&b  Ce&rtrnnA  if  Sob&irice  t>á  rh&c  dbruc  mic  €hbir\ 
mic  1ri  inic  1Tlíte&/ó  C/yppAinne  -jaío^^cc  6i|ie^nn  t)Á  pcro 
bbnyo&n,  A-^uf  fÁ  Iiia/d  céi,o]iíoJ^  dpe^nn  tjo  "UbbcAib  ia*o  ; 
A^ur-  "oo  }\oinneA'OAr\  rúo^ACC  éir\eAtin  eAcortjiA ;  A^u-p  if  í 
ceo^A  tdo  bi  pAn  jioirm  pti,  ó  1nnbeA|\  CobpA  a$  T)r\oiceA,o 

1945  Aca  50  LtnrnneAc  tTlturiAri,  A^tip  An  beAc  buc-  cuAró  a  5 
SobAir\ce;  A^up  *oo  runne  'oúri  An  a  teic  pém  .1.  T)ún  SobAince. 
T)o  §&b  CeAnrnnA  An  beAc  but)  *óeAp,  A^up  *oo  jiitine  •oún 
bÁirh  né  p  Ainn^e  ceAp  .1.  *Oún  CeAnnmA  A^up  ip  nip  nÁróceAp 
*Oún  1Tlic  pÁonAi^i  $cníc  CúinpeAc  Aniú.    T)o  ctnc  SobAince 

1950  té  he-ocAró  TDeAnn  hiac  nío§  porhóipe.  "Oo  útnu  CeAnrnnA 
té  he-ocAi*ó  pAobAngbAp  niAc  ConrhAoiL  1  ^Caú  'Oúm 
CeAnrmiA. 

T)o  §Ab  6ocai*ó  "pAobAngbAf  rriAC  ConrhAoib  rmc  éibin 
pnn  rmc  ITIíteA'ó  e-AppÁmne  níogAÓc  éineAnn  pice  btiAT)An; 

1955  &"5UV  T  uirne  *°°  5^i|icí  Cocaix)  fAobApgbAp  *oe,  óip  pÁ  ^bAp 
^éAppAobnAÓ  a  t>Á  f*Letjj.  A^up  ip  é  x)o  ctnn  nA  cACA-po 
norriAinn  aja  píob  éineArnóm,  rtiAn  acá  Cac  LuAÓnA  TDeAgAró 
1  n*OeAftrmrriAin  ;  Caú  fopAiT)  IDÁ  §°TIUJ  ^ac  CurnAin  nA 
T)Upí   nthp ce ;   Cac  Uuaiiia  TDneA^Ain  1  rnt)néiúpne;  vp  Cac 

i960>OnornA  t/iACÁm.  *Oo  péróigeA'ó  peAÓc  niAige  a  coilt  1 
néinmn  beip,  iiia)a  auá  1T)a§  Sme&újA&c  1  nllib  pÁibge ;  TTlAg 
l/Ai^ne  A^tif  TTlAg  t^tnji^  1  ^ConnAcu&ib  ;  TTlAg  LeAiiinA, 
HIA.5  n1onAi]A,  ITIA5  fubnA  1-p  tTlAg  T)Á  S^bAt  1  nOi-jigiAtt- 
Aib.     A^tif  *oo   útnu  A11   c6ocAi*ó-pe  té  fiAÓAit)  LAbjAtiinne 

i965mAc  Smio-jijtnbt  tmc  6-AnboÚA  1111c  UigeA-jiiiiAip  1  ^Cac 
CA|imAn. 

X)o  jA-b  Pacaix)  L&bjAtnnne  m-6,c  Smio^gtnbb  rrnc  6AnbocA 
nnc  Uige&|\nrh&.if  mic  pottAi^  1111c  eic-|viAit  rrnc  1|hai1  'pÁit) 
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Eochaidh  Eadghothach  son  of  Daire,  son  of  Conghal,  son 
of  Eadhaman,  son  of  Mai,  son  of  Luighaidh,  son  of  loth,  son 
of  Breoghan,  son  of  Bratha,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
four  years,  and  he  fell  by  Cearmna  son  of  Eibric. 

Cearmna  and  Sobhairce,  two  sons  of  Eibric  son  of  Eibhear, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Midlih  of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  forty  years,  and  were  the  first  Ultonian  kings  of 
Ireland  ;  and  they  divided  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  between 
them ;  and  the  boundary  of  this  division  extended  from 
Innbhear  Colpa  at  Droichead  Atha  to  Luimneach  of  Munster. 
Sobhairce  obtained  the  northern  part,  and  built  a  dun 
on  his  own  division,  namely,  Dun  Sobhairce.  Cearmna 
obtained  the  southern  division,  and  built  a  dun  beside 
the  southern  sea,  namely,  Dun  Cearmna ;  and  it  is  now 
called  Dun  Mic  Padraig  in  the  Courcys'  country. 
Sobhairce  fell  by  Eochaidh  Meann,  son  of  a  Fomorian  king. 
Cearmna  fell  by  Eochaidh  Faobharghlas  son  of  Conmhaol 
in  the  Battle  of  Dun  Cearmna. 

Eochaidh  Faobharghlas  son  of  Conmhaol,  son  of  Eibhear 
Fionn,  son  of  Milidh  of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
twenty  years.  He  was  called  Eochaidh  Faobharghlas,  for 
his  two  spears  were  bluish-green  and  sharp-edged  ;  and  it 
was  he  who  defeated  the  race  of  Eireamhon  in  the  following 
battles,  namely,  the  Battle  of  Luachair  Deaghaidh  in 
Desmond  ;  the  Battle  of  Fosadh  Da  Ghort ;  the  Battle  of 
Cumar  na  dTri  nUisce ;  the  Battle  of  Tuaim  Dreagan  in 
Breithfne ;  and  the  Battle  of  Drom  Liathain.  He  cleared 
seven  plains  from  wood  in  Ireland,  namely,  Magh  Smeath- 
rach,  in  Ui  Failghe  ;  Magh  Laighne  and  Magh  Luirg  in 
Connaught  ;  Magh  Leamhna,  Magh  nlonair,  Magh  Fubhna, 
and  Magh  Da  Ghabhal,  in  Oirghialla.  And  this  Eochaidh 
fell  by  Fiachaidh  Labhruinne  son  of  Smiorghull,  son  of 
Eanbhoth,  son   of  Tighearnmhas,  in  the  Battle  of  Carman. 

Fiachaidh  Labhruinne  son  of  Smiorghull,  son  of  Eanbhoth, 
son  of  Tighearnmhas,  son  of  Follach,  son  of  Eithrial,  son  of 
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rmc  éiiAe&tiióin  i\íog&ct  é-i]\e&nn   ceicjAe  bb^-ón^  pce&*o,  nó 

1970 -do  "péi-p  "otAuin^e  cnbe  re&cu  mbti^*ón^  T>é&-§  &ja  pcix>;  &$ur  ir 
tnrne  J&i]AÚe&iA  |Ti&c.M"ó  L&biAtnnne  *óe,  rn&fA  i-p  'n-&  &irnrifA  x)o 
bn^  1nnbe^|A  l^bjAUinne  fÁ  úíja  1  néijAinn  ;  ^^Uf  if  'n-&  pé 
*oo  bn^e&'o&iA  n&  caaí  h&ibne-fe  fíor,  rn&jA  ^uÁ  1nnbe&jA 
plei-pce  1nnbe&-|A  tTI&in^e  ^ur  1rmbe&n  L&b)Auinne  ó  jaátó- 

1975  ue&jA  p^cwxo  L&b|Auirme  i\ir.  *\y  ]\é  n-&  bnn  fóf  too  bjAÚcc 
Loc  éiiAne  pÁ  úíjv,  ^5ti]"Tn^§  Je&n&inn  ^inrn  &n  iri&c-M-pe  u^n 
&  T)CÁmi5  fí. 

If  é  rn&c  ^n   "pi^c^c-ro   .1.  Aongu-p   Ottbu&'ó&c  T)o  bnir 
iom&"o    cax   &aa   n^  C]AUiune^c^ib  if  &)A  n&  ^e&nbjAe&cn&ib 

1980  tdo  bí  1  nAtb^in,  ^$uf  *oo  cuii\  Atb&  -pÁ  rm&cu  iotntÁn  n-\ 
ng^e'óe^'L  &n  ■ocúf,  uxsia  ce&nn  ó  ^irnritA  eijAe&nióin  rrnc 
1Y)íle^x)  50  -p^-ibe  cíorcAm  a^  5^e*óe^^1^  ojvji^.  Uu^i-pim 
-oÁ  cé^-o  50  leic  bb^-ó&n  ■o'éif  rh&c  tníLe<yó  vo  úe&cu  1 
néiiAinn  x)o  ctnfie&'ó  Alb^  -pÁ  rrn&cu  ir  pÁ  cío^  Lé  tiAongtrp 

1985  0Llbu&*ó&c  tn&c  p^c&c  WbjAiíinne;  ^uf  if  é  ^n  fi^c^i*ó 
L^b|Atnnne-re  uu^  ceic-pe  c&t&  &-p  fíob  éibip,  m^n  &uÁ  C&ú 
P^1WA5e>  ^ax  5^^1S>  C&ú  Stéibe  feitriiori,  ir  C&c  Sléibe 
foeA.t^&'oxyin  m&]\  &ja  ctnu  ré  -péin  té  be-oc^-m  Ultimo  rn&c  TTIo 
feibi]\ 

1990  *Oo  j^b  Coc&itd  tTliirhó  m&c  ITIo  peibif  mic  e-oc&c'p&ob&fi- 
§t&if  rmc  Conrri^oit  rmc  éibijA  pnn  rmc  ITIíte&'ó  e-&rpÁinne 
iaío§^cc  éiiAe^nn  btnyó&m  if  pee,  ^uaa  ctnc  lé  hAongu-p 
Otmuc&i'ó  1  ^Cxsú  Cb^c. 
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Irial  Faidh,  son  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  twenty-four  years,  or,  according  to  others,  thirty- seven 
years ;  and  he  was  called  Fiachaidh  Labhruinne,  for  in 
his  time  Innbhear  Labhruinne  burst  over  land  in  Ireland  ; 
and  it  was  in  his  time  the  three  following  rivers  burst  forth  ; 
namely,  Innbhear  Fleisce,  Innbhear  Mainge,  and  Innbhear 
Labhruinne,  from  which  he  is  named  Fiachaidh  Labhruinne. 
It  was  in  his  time  also  that  Loch  Eirne  burst  over  land, 
and  Magh  Geanainn  is  the  name  of  the  plain  over  which 
it  came. 

It  was  the  son  of  this  Fiachaidh,  namely,  Aonghus 
Ollbhuadhach,  who  defeated  the  Cruithnigh  and  the  old 
Britons  who  were  in  Alba  in  several  battles,  and  who 
first  placed  Alba  under  the  full  sway  of  the  Gaels,  though 
from  the  time  of  Eireamhon  son  of  Milidh  the  Gaels  claimed 
a  tribute  from  them  (the  Albanians).  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  sons  of  Milidh  came  to  Ireland,  Alba  was 
brought  under  sway  and  tribute  by  Aonghus  Ollbhuadhach 
son  of  Fiachaidh  Labhruinne;  and  this  Fiachaidh  Labhruinne 
fought  four  battles  against  the  race  of  Eibhear,  namely, 
the  Battle  of  Fairrge,  the  Battle  of  Gallach,  the  Battle  of 
Sliabh  Feimhion,  and  the  Battle  of  Sliabh  Bealgadain,  in 
which  he  himself  fell  by  Eochaidh  Mumho  son  of  Mo  Febhis. 

Eochaid  Mumho  son  of  Mo  Febhis,  son  of  Eochaid 
Faobharglas,  son  of  Conmhaol,  son  of  Eibhear  Fionn,  son 
of  Milidh  of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty- 
one  years  ;  and  he  fell  by  Aonghus  Olmucaidh  in  the  Battle 
of  Cliu. 
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XXVI. 

*Oo   §^b  AGn^ii]'  Otniuc&i-ó   m&c  p&c&c  L&b]\tnnne   mie 

1995  Smio]\5intl  1111c  é^nboc^  tine  Uige^Atini^i^  mic  poll^ig  mic 
6iúfii&it  mic  1|\i^il  pÁTÓ  mic  éipe^tiióm  }\ío§^cc  éipe&rm  ocu 
mbLi^-ón^  -oé^,  ^uf  "oo  ]\é)]\  -o^tiin^e  oite  bLi&"ó&in  ir  pce. 
1f  uime  g&ifiúe&ji  Aonju]"  Otniuc^TÓ  "óe  ón  iroc^l-'po  o\X  .1. 
mój\  Agu-p  mucA,  -oo  bpí^  ^uii^b  ^i^e  -oo  bÁ-o&j;  n^  rrmc^  rÁ 

2000  mó  1  néi]\mn  'n-^  ]\é ;  A^up  ip  Leip  *oo  ciiif\e&*ó  n&  c^CA-ro 
fío-p,  m&]\  auá  C&c  Ctéi|\e,  C^ú  Stéibe  C&it^e  m&|i  aj\  útnu 
O&iyciorm,  b^uy  C^c  HlAi§e  éiTifCiax  1  ^Conn^cu^ib,  ^up 
Cac  gt&ipe  "Fn&ocÁm  m&n  ^j\  ctnc  P|\^ocÁn  fÁi*ó,  ^^ui^p 
c^o^^x)  c&c  ^]\  C}uiiúne^CxMli>  if  &]\  1?e&]i&ifa  Oot^  ^5uf  ^ 

2005bucc  0]Ac^*oe]\  UoThA,i*óin  c|\í  toc  'n-A  fié :  Loc  é-inbeiúe  1 
nOi-pgi&LL&ib,  Loc  S*Mt§e&T)Áin  &~§uy  t>oc  nJJ^fÁm  1  TTIxmj 
"Lui|\5.  1f  'n-&  &inripji  -oo  fiéi'ói^e&'ó-  n^  rn^i5e--pe  fío^  & 
coi1X,  ni&ji  asuá  ITI&j;  gtinne  *Oe&-pcon  1  ^Ciné^t  Con&itt; 
Tll&g  néiirpci^ú   1  t/xMgmb ;  TD^g  Cvnte  C^oL  1   mOog&ine; 

2010  A0L1Í1&5  1  5C&U/|ui-me ;  TTIísg  1Tluc|Auinie  1  ^Conn&cc&ib ; 
1TI^§  Lu&c]\^  'Oe&g^-m  if  TTI^g  Ajic&itt  1  ^Cnvp-p-M-óe 
Iai^c]\&.  A^up  1  ^C^ú  Stéibe  Cu&  vo  rn&-pb&*ó  Aongup 
Olmuc*MX)  féin  Lé  hé^nn^  rti^c  Tlexscu^in  -oo  itltnTrme&c&ib ; 
&~§viy  &-oe-\]\m   ctn-o    oile  &c&   ^tijA^b    é   é-&nn&  Aip^cioc  *oo 

2oi5tii^|Ab  é  1  ^C^ú  C&j\rn&n;  ^^ti]ii-pí  &n  cé&*opsi-ó  •óé-me&n&c  rp 
ppinrnge  -oo  iAéij\  n&  T)U*sine  -oxsji^b  cop^c,  Aongu-p  Otrnuc-MT) 
^cb&u.  A^uf  póp  U15  &ti  1léim  1lí  051^111  *óe  Leif  &n  ^cé&'ot^i'ó 
506^*011-6,. 

X)o    §&b    é^rm.6.   A1115Ú10C    rn&c   Coc^c    tDutrio    mic    THo 

2020  peibif  1111c  Coc^c  pAob^];^^!^  nnc  Coniii^oib  r»nc  é-ibip  pnn 
mic  lllíte^x)  e-^-ppÁinne  jaío^^cu  éi]\e^nn  pe^cu  mbti^*óriA 
pce^X)  ;  ^^uf  if  é  *oo  pinne  -pcéiu  ai|^it)  1  nA1|A5e^'0]A0],  a]a 
x)zúy  1  néi|\mn  A-gtff  *oo  fojionn  -o'jre^-ji-Mb  éi]Ae^nn  1^*0;  ^jtip 
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Aonghus  Olmucaidh  son  of  Fiachaidh  Labhruinne,  son  of 
Smiorgull,  son  of  Eanbhoth,  son  of  Tighearnmhas,  son  of 
Follach,  son  of  Eithrial,  son  of  Irial  Faidh,  son  of  Eireamhon, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  eighteen  years,  and  according 
to  others  twenty-one  years.  He  was  called  Olmucaidh  from 
the  word  oil,  that  is  '  great/  and  muca,  '  hogs/  since  he  had 
the  largest  hogs  that  were  in  Ireland  in  his  time  ;  and  it  was 
he  who  fought  the  following  battles  :  The  Battle  of  Cleire ; 
the  Battle  of  Sliabh  Cailge,  where  Baiscionn  fell  ;  and  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Einsciath  in  Connaught ;  and  the  Battle  of 
Glaise  Fraochain,  where  Fraochan  Faidh  fell ;  and  fifty  battles 
against  the  Cruithnigh  and  the  Fir  Bolg,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Orcades.  Three  lakes  burst  forth  in  his  time — Loch 
Einbheithe  in  Oirghialla,  Loch  Sailgheadain,  and  Loch  Gasain 
in  Magh  Luirg.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  following  plains 
were  cleared  of  woods,  namely :  Magh  Glinne  Dearcon  in 
Cineal  Conaill ;  Magh  nEinsciath  in  Leinster ;  Magh  Cuile 
Caol  in  Boghaine ;  Aolmhagh  in  Callruidhe;  Magh  Mucruimhe 
in  Connaught ;  Magh  Luachra  Deaghaidh,  and  Magh  Archaill 
in  Ciarraidhe  Luachra.  And  it  was  in  the  Battle  of  Sliabh 
Cua  that  Aonghus  Olmucaidh  was  slain  by  Eanna  son  of 
Neachtain,  a  Munsterman  ;  and  others  say  that  it  was  Eanna 
Airgthioch  who  slew  him  in  the  Battle  of  Carman  ;  and  this 
latter  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  according  to  the  poem 
which  begins,  "  Aonghus  Olmucaidh  died."  And  moreover 
the  Reim  Rioghruidhe  agrees  with  the  same  opinion. 

Eanna  Airgthioch  son  of  Eochaidh  Mumho,  son  of  Mo 

Feibhis,  son  of  Eochaidh  Faobharghlas,  son  of  Conmhaol, 

son   of  Eibhear  Fionn,  son   of   Milidh    of    Spain,  held  the 

sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-seven  years  ;  and  it  was  he  who, 

at  Airgeadros,  first  made  silver  shields  in  Ireland  ;  and  he 

bestowed  them  on  the  men  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  fell  in  the  Battle 
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t)o   cine  ye  1  ^c&ú  1lM§ne  té  Uoiúe&ccMg  mcsc  1TI&oin   rmc 
2025^0115111^  OlirmcMT). 

T)o  g&b  ftoice&cc&ig  rn&c  1l1&oin  nnc  Aon^ui^  Otmuc&if) 
mic  pi&c&c  L&bt\uinne  irnc  Srrnor^tntl  true  é^nboc^  rmc 
Uige&i\mri&if  mic  JToiVl&ig  1111c  Ciú|AiAit  mic  I1A1&1I  psró  rmc 
éiiAe&rhóin  rúog&cc  é-irie&rm  CÚ15  bLi&*ón^  pce^-o  ;  &"§uy  "oo 
2030ciiic  &n  lloiúe&cc&ig-fe  Lé  Sé&*on&  rn&c  Air\c  rrnc  AijAcpe  1 
1l<vic  Cnti^c^n. 

X)o  g^b  Sé&*oim  rn&c  A111C  mic  Ai]\ui\e  rmc  e-ibrnc  tmc 
éibiji  mi c  1-p  r\ío§&cu  eir\e&nn  CÚ15  bb^'ón^,  51111  m&jAb&'ó  lé 
n-&  rii&c  yéin  é  &r\  -ore^cc  ' 'oubtoin^if '  50  C-pu&c-Mn. 

2035  *Oo  §&b  'pi^c^i'ó  "píon^coú^c  m&c  Sé&*on&  nnc  Aijac  nnc 
AiiAcrie  nnc  Cibruc  nnc  eibi]i  rmc  1r\  rrnc  tDíte^'ó  C&pr'xvmne 
-píog&cc  éir\e&nn  pce  bLi&-ó&ri.  A^ur*  if  tnrne  "oo  ^-Mricí 
P&c&ró  fíorifcoúxsc  -oe  .1.  -pcoc^  pon&  x)o  bícró  yé  11-&  tinn  1 
riéijvmn   50  bpvifcúí  1  ^corm&ib  i^vo;  ^uy  vo  m&rib&'ó   ^n 

20*0 |?iAC-M,ó-'pe  té  Hltnne&rhón  m&c  C-Mr*  CI0Ú&15. 

T)o  Jísb  Tntnne&rhón  rn&c  C&if  Ctoc&ig  nnc  }Ti}A  Ar\*o.& 
1111c  lloice&cc&ig  nnc  Hor-p^  rmc  5^^1f  irnc  ^u^'óac  itiic 
Cocao  p^ob^iAgb^i^  rmc  ComriAoiL  rmc  éibi-|i  "pmn  rúogACu 
éi|ie^mi  CÚ15  bt/i&"óri&;  xs^ti-p  i-p  é  aii  1l1iiineArhóri-r,o  -oo 
2045  op-oing  rnuinceA'ÓA  nó  r/t&bi\&'ÓA  óija  r:Á  brtÁig-oib  iu  n-ti&pkt, 
aia  -ouAj-p  1  néirmin  ;   &~§\iy  *oo  óa^  -pé  -oo  cÁtti  1  111  A15  Ai-óne. 

X)o  5^b  AiUl'oe&r^ói'o  m&c  1lluirie&rhóin  rrnc  Caiv*  CL0ÚA15 
1111C  p-|\  Ai\-o&  nnc  1loiúe^cu^ig  mic  tlofi^  nnc  JJ^T  1111C 
tlu^-ó^c  fDé^tÁiTTi  nnc  e-oc^c  p^ob^^gtísi^  nnc  ConrhAoit 
2050  mic  éibiiA  pnn  rrnc  tTlíle&'ó  -píog&cu  éirie&nn  -pe&cc  rnbti&'ónA ; 
^"SUV  T  V^  ^"^  ^irm  "°0  cl111Ae^"ó  j:Áirme.<yó&  óiri  aji  gt&c&ib  n& 
n-u^-p^t  &ri  •ocuf  1  néi|\inn  ^wy  "oo  mA|Ab^*ó  bé  hOtt^iii 
póx)t^  é  1   ^C^c  UeA-TÍiiv^c. 

X)o    5^b    OLt^iri    pó-ot-cs    líiAc    pi^c^c   píon^coc^ig   nnc 
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of  Raighne  by  Roitheachtaigh  son  of  Maon,  son  of  Aonghus 
Olmucaidh. 

Roitheachtaigh  son  of  Maon,  son  of  Aonghus  Olmucaidh, 
son  of  Fiachaidh  Labhruinne,  son  of  Smiorgholl,  son  of  Ean- 
bhoth,  son  of  Tighearnmhas,  son  of  Follach,  son  of  Eithrial, 
son  of  Irial  Faidh,  son  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  twenty-five  years  ;  and  this  Roitheachtaigh  fell 
by  Seadna  son  of  Art,  son  of  Airtre,  at  Raith  Cruachan. 

Seadna  son  of  Art,  son  of  Airtre,  son  of  Eibric,  son  of 
Eibhear,  son  of  Ir,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  five  years  ; 
and  he  was  slain  by  his  own  son  on  the  coming  of  '  a  black 
fleet'  to  Cruachain. 

Fiachaidh  Fionscothach  son  of  Seadna,  son  of  Art,  son  of 
Airtre,  son  of  Eibric,  son  of  Eibhear,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh 
of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty  years  ;  and 
he  was  called  Fiachaidh  Fionscothach,  for  in  his  time  there 
were  wine  flowers  that  used  to  be  pressed  into  goblets  ; 
and  this  Fiachaidh  was  slain  by  Muineamhon  son  of  Cas 
Clothach. 

Muineamhon  son  of  Cas  Clothach,  son  of  Fear  Arda,  son 
of  Roitheachtaigh,  son  of  Rossa,  son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nuadha, 
son  of  Eochaidh  Faobharghlas,  son  of  Conmhaol,  son  of 
Eibhear  Fionn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  five  years ;  and 
this  Muineamhon  was  the  first  to  decree  that  collars  or  chains 
of  gold  should  be  worn  round  the  neck  by  the  nobles  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Magh  Aidhne. 

Ailldeargoid  son  of  Muineamhon,  son  of  Cas  Clothach,  son 
of  Fear  Arda,  son  of  Roitheachtaigh,  son  of  Rossa,  son  of  Glas, 
son  of  Nuadha  Deaghlaimh,  son  of  Eochaidh  Faobharghlas, 
son  of  Conmhaol,  son  of  Eibhear  Fionn,  son  of  Milidh,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years  ;  and  it  was  in  his  time 
that  gold  rings  were  first  put  on  the  fingers  of  the  nobles  in 
Ireland  ;  and  he  was  slain  by  Ollamh  Fodla  in  the  Battle  of 
Tara. 

Ollamh   Fodla  son    of   Fiachaidh    Fionscothach,  son  of 
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2055SéAX)T)A  irnc  Ai]\u  1111c  Aincj\e  nnc  6ibnic  rrnc  éibip  nnc  1n 
1111c  ITIile^x)  6-AppÁmne  níogAÓc  éine&nn  *oeic  mbti^-ori^ 
pccAT)  &5Uf  a  6^5  'n-is  iiiii|\.  1^  tnrne  §Aince&ji  Obl&iri 
Pót)Ia  "oé,  "oo  bj\í§  50  ]i&ibe  'n-A  ott&iii  1  n-e&^n^  &5Uf  1 
n-eotur  -pé  neACCAib  1^  j\é  -ob^cib  *o'onx)iiJ^x)  1   néinmn  'n-& 

2060  jié,  A^u-p  if  teif  x)o  ]\inne-íx*ó  £eir  Ue&iiinAC  aja  -ocúf  1  néi|nnn, 
Aiii^it  A"oei|\  ah  pbe  : 

OltAtil  TTÓ-OÍA  J?eOCA1|A  ^aL 
"Oo  jAinne  mú|\  via  n-oltniAn  ; 
An  céit)|M'  |\Án,  j\éitn  50  j\ac, 
2066  Lé  n-A  tToeA|\iiAt)  £eif  UeAriinAc. 

1onAnn  lornon-po  "pei^  UeAiiinAc  ip  níog-óÁib  coicceAnn, 
AiiiAit  pAntAnnemu,  m^ji  A'oo^eA'ó  coiiticionót  tiA-p^l  if  ott- 
Airi&n  CineAnn  50  UeAiiiAin  ^aca  uneAfbtiAX)Ain  um  S&iii&in, 
m&n  ^  ^cte&cuAoi  teo  neAccA  iy  -obi^ce  •o'onDiig&'ó  1-p  "o'ac- 

2070  nu&'óxvó,  ir -pnoiiiA'ó  -oo  -óé^n^iii  An  AnnÁt&ib  if  aja  fe&ncu-p 
éineAnn.  1p  Ann  yóy  -oo  hon*ouigcí  ionA-ó  -ptn-óe  v&  ^ac  Aon 
-o'uAirbib  nA  héineAnn  -oo  néiji  a  cénne  ^y  a  §Anm^  fém,  &$tif 
yóy  ir  Ann  *oo  hott'ouigúí  ion  at)  -ptn-óe  *o&  «^ac  ce^nn  ^co/on^  -o^ 
mbíox)  ó-p  cionn  nA  lAocnAi'óe  -oo  bío*ó  A}i  btiAnnAcc  a$  níog&ib 

2075 1^  a  5  ci§eA-pnAib  éi-peArm.  *Oo  bíot)  yóy  "oo  nór  1  bfeir 
UeAiiinAc  cibé  •oo-'óéAn&'ó  éi^e^n  nó  501*0,  'oo  btiAibeAT)  neAÓ 
nó  •o'imneA'ó  Afirn  mji,  bÁp  "oo  ú&bAi]\u  "oó,  A^ur  ^&n  neA-pc 
A5  An  níg  -pém  nÁ  A.5  Aon  oite  inAicrheACAr  -oo  ú&bAinc  x)ó 
psn   gníoiti  -pom.     T)o  cleACCAOi  Leo  -pó-p  beic  aja  t?e^-ó  fé  tÁ 

208O  A5  coiiiót  -put  x)o  fui-oeA-o  &n  |iío5*óÁil,  m^n  auá  cní  tÁ  |ioiiii 
S^iTiAin  iruní  tÁ  -o&héi-p,  ^5  -pnA*óm^*ó  -píoúcÁn^i-p  a^  ce&n^&t 
cÁinx)eArA  né  céite.  gonA-ó  A5  -pAifnéi-p  n^  110-p  -oo  bío*ó  1 
b^fei-p  Ue^irinAÓ,  -íscá  Coc^i-ó  6ob^c  -pAn  I^otó  ^eAncupA--po 
ríor: 

2085  V&Y  ^eAtri]AAc  jac  cpeAf  bLiA-ónA 

X)o  cotiiALt  peACCA  if  jmajIa  , 
Do-nící  Ati  CAn  foin  50  ceAnn 
A5  fuoJAib  ÁHA  éi|\eArm. 
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Seadna,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Airtre,  son  of  Eibric,  son  of 
Eibhear,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh  of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  thirty  years,  and  died  in  his  house.  He  was 
called  Ollamh  Fodla,  as  he  was  an  ollamh  in  wisdom  and  in 
knowledge  for  the  establishing  of  laws  and  regulations  in 
Ireland  in  his  time  ;  and  it  was  he  first  established  the  Feis  of 
Tara,  as  the  poet  says  : 

Ollamh  Fodla  of  furious  valour 
Built  the  hall  of  ollamhs  ; 
The  first  noble  king,  happy  his  reign, 
Who  assembled  the  Feis  of  Tara. 

Now  the  Feis  of  Tara  was  a  great  general  assembly  like 
a  parliament,  in  which  the  nobles  and  the  ollamhs  of  Ireland 
used  to  meet  at  Tara  every  third  year  at  Samhain,  where  they 
were  wont  to  lay  down  and  to  renew  rules  and  laws,  and  to 
approve  the  annals  and  records  of  Ireland.  There,  too,  it 
was  arranged  that  each  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland  should  have 
a  seat  according  to  his  rank  and  title.  There,  also,  a  seat  was 
arranged  for  every  leader  that  commanded  the  soldiery  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  kings  and  the  lords  of  Ireland.  It 
was  also  the  custom  at  the  Feis  of  Tara  to  put  to  death  anyone 
who  committed  violence  or  robbery,  who  struck  another  or 
who  assaulted  another  with  arms,  while  neither  the  king  him- 
self nor  anyone  else  had  power  to  pardon  him  such  a  deed.  It 
was  also  their  custom  to  pass  six  days  in  feasting  together 
before  the  sitting  of  the  assembly,  namely,  three  days  before 
Samhain  and  three  days  after  it,  making  peace  and  entering 
into  friendly  alliances  with  each  other.  In  the  following 
historical  poem  Eochaidh  Eolach  describes  the  customs  that 
were  in  vogue  at  the  Feis  of  Tara  : 

The  Feis  of  Tara  every  third  year, 
For  the  fulfilment  of  laws  and  rules, 
"Was  convened  at  that  time  mightily 
By  the  noble  kings  of  Erin. 
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DO  |M11110  Cacaoij\  cteAninAc 

2090  £eif  |AÓ-CAOlfl  11A  J\í£-ÚCAíf)|AAC  \ 

UÁn5AX)A|\  beif ,  j?einnt)e  f>e, 
pn,  ein.eAtin  50  liAon  bAite. 

Uní  lÁ  f\é  SAtriAin  t>o  ^péf, 
Uní  tÁ  'n-A  -01ATÓ  pÁ  "oeijbéf ; 
2095  T)on  CftuA 5  no  bA  "oioinon.  T>015 

^S  fío^ó^  1A1f  A11  feAcctnom. 

^Ati  501-0  if  ^Aii  jom  T>uine 
Aca  An  oineAt)  fom  tube  ; 
^An  imi]Ac  Ai|\m  ^An  ÁbA-6 
2100  S^n  ac^atja  •o'iornjAÁ'OA'ó. 

Cibé  'oo-nío'ó  ní  "óíob  pn 

£Á  bío-óbA  unoc  50  "ocnommrii  ; 

tlí   JAbÚA  Ó]A  A]AAnn  tlA1t) 

Ace  a  AiiAm  \\é  1iAonuAin. 


2105  *Oo  §&b  ponn^cc^  m^c  Oll&Tri&íi  "pÓT)t&  mic  p&c&c  pion- 
]xocai§  True  SéxS'oriA  rrnc  Aij\u  rrnc  Aificpe  rrnc  Gibpic  rrnc 
dbi|\  rmc  1-p  mic  TTIite^'o  júog&cc  61-pexsnn  pce  btnyo&n  ;  ^uf 
1]^  tnrne  jAi^ce^p  ponn&cc&  ve  .1.  pínfne&cc&,  -oo  bpí^  ^uji 

2110  tH&ií;  Imp 

T)o  g^b  SlÁnotl  rn&c  Oll&tri&n  pó-oL^  rrnc  p&c&c  píon- 
^coc&ig  rmc  Sé&t)n&  true  Aijau  rrnc  Ai-puipe  rrnc  6ib|Aic  mic 
6ibi-|\  H11C  1|\  mic  IDíleA'ó  jiíog^cu  éijAe&nn  CÚ15  btiA*ór.ó. 
•oé&^.     A^u-p  1-p   mine   J&ijAÚe&fi  SbÁnotb  ue,  ion&rm    ott  1-p 

2115  rnóji  .1.  -ptÁince   rhó-p  -oo  bí    &$   ^&c   &on   ]?e&*ó   &  pl^ice^-p^, 

01-p  ní  -ji^ibe  cátti  nÁ  ^&t&fi  &}\  /sormmne  -o,£e&-p&ib  éi-pe&mi 

'n-&  £t&ice&i\     A^u-p  1  x>Ui^  Tnio-ócu&ji-o^  1  -oUe&trip&ig  fu&ip 

yé  bxvp;   ^^Uf  A'oeipit)  -opon^  oite  ti&c  ye^-p  cÁ  5&t&-p  jmg  é. 

T)o  g^b  5ei1°e  Ottgoc&c  111AC  Otl&rri&n  fo-ot^  Tnic'pi&c-&c 

2120  Víori-pcoÚAi^  mic  Sé-ó.'onA  rrnc  Ai}ac  rmc  Aijiu-pe  mic  6ibmc  mic 
Gibi]i  mic  1]i  rrnc  tTlíte&'ó  fúog&cc  éi|Ae^nn  -pe^cc  mbl/i^-on^ 
•oé^5 ;   &5tif  1]"  umie  5&ij\ce&}A  Ottgoc&c  -óe  .1.  -pÁ  mop  511U 
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Cathaoir  of  many  alliances  assembled 
The  beauteous  Feis  of  Royal  Tara  ; 
There  came  to  tbem,  it  was  a  pleasure, 
The  men  of  Ireland  to  one  place. 

Three  days  before  Samhain,  according  to  custom, 
Three  days  thereafter,  good  the  practice, 
Did  that  high-spirited  company 
Pass  in  constant  feasting,  a  week. 

Robbery,  personal  wounding, 
"Were  forbidden  them  all  that  time  ; 
Assault  at  arms,  cutting, 
Proceedings  by  litigation  : 

"Whoever  did  any  of  these  things 
"Was  a  wicked  culprit  of  much  venom  ; 
Redeeming  gold  would  not  be  accepted  from  him, 
But  his  life  was  at  once  forfeit. 


Fionnachta  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  son  of  Fiachaidh 
Fionscothach,  son  of  Seadna,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Airtre,  son 
of  Eibric,  son  of  Eibhear,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty  years ;  and  he  was  called 
Fionnachta,  that  is,  Finshneachta,  because  it  rained  showers 
of  wine-snow  in  his  reign  ;  and  he  died  in  Magh  Inis. 

Slanoll  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Fion- 
scothach, son  of  Seadna,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Airtre,  son  of 
Eibric,  son  of  Eibhear,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  fifteen  years  ;  and  he  was  called 
Slanoll,  for  oil  means  'great,'  and  everyone  in  Ireland  had 
great  health  during  his  reign,  for  none  of  the  men  of  Ireland 
suffered  from  plague  or  disease  in  his  reign.  And  it  was  in 
the  banqueting-hall  at  Tara  that  he  died  ;  and  others  say  that 
the  disease  that  seized  him  is  unknown. 

Geidhe  Ollghothach  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  son  of  Fiachaidh 
Fionscothach,  son  of  Seadna,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Airtre,  son  of 
Eibric,  son  of  Eibhear,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland   seventeen  years  ;    and  he  is   called 
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5&c  Aotrotnne  1  neijvmn  ?n-^  pl&ice&.-p.     A^up  if  be  yi&c-M-o 
m&c  yionn&cu^  tdo  rn&nb<vó  é. 

2125  ^0  §^  P^c&ni)  m&c  yionn&cc&  rrnc  Obb&rii&n  yó-ob&  mic 
p^c^c  yion-pcou&ig  rrnc  Sé&t)n&  mic  Ainu  mic  Ai|\ctie  rrnc 
dbjnc  nnc  éibiji  rrnc  In  nnc  THibe^x)  nícg&cc  éine&rm  "oeic 
mbbnyón&  pce^*o;  ^uja  cine  Lé  Oe&nngAbrn&c  Jei-óe  Obbgo- 

2130  T)o  §&b  Oe&nng&b  m&c  5ei^e  Obbgou&ig  nnc  OlL&rii&n 
yó"ob&  rmc  yi&c&c  yionrcoc&ig  nnc  Se^-on^  true  Ainc  rrnc 
Ai]iune  nnc  Cibnic  rrnc  1n  mic  fníbe&*ó  fúog&cc  Cipe&rm  *oA 
btiA*ó^in  t)é^5,  -§u}\  ctnu  Lé  bOibibb  imc  St^nintb. 

*Oo   §&b  Oibbb   m&c  Sl&ninbb  1111c  Obb&iru\n  yót)b&  mic 
2i35p^c^c  fiori|xoú^i§   nnc  Se^tm^   mic  Ai]ic  rrnc  Aincne  nnc 
€hb|nc   nnc  Cibi|i   nnc  In   nnc   fníbe&T)   níog&cc   é-ine&rm  pé 
bbi<vón&  'oé&^  ^uji  ctnc  lé  Sionn^  m&c  *Oém. 

T)o  §&b  Sio]in^  S&ogb&c  m<sc  "Oéin  nnc  tloiúe&cc&ij  rrnc 
tTI&om   nnc  Aonjup^  Obrnuc&it)  nnc  fi&c&c  L&bntnnne  mic 

2140  Snnon^tnbb  mic  é^nboc^  nnc  Uige&nnrii&ir  nnc  yobb&ig  nnc 
6iú|n^ib  nnc  1ni&it  yÁi"ó  nnc  é-ine&ihóm  níoi^cc  Óine&rm 
bbi&-ó&m  Ap  póix) ;  ^guf  if  umie  g&inue&n  Sionn&  S&ogb&c 
-óe,  &n  f&v  n^  né  pj&iji  c&f.  &  bticc  coni-6/imppe;  ^un  ctnu  bé 
U01ue.6xu.M5  in^c  HoÁm   1  nAibbmn,  &riiA.ib  -6,-oein   &n  -ou6.in 

2i45<o^n^b  uorAÓ,  "  Cine  Anx)  inif  nA.  níog": 

1lO  CA1C  SlO}\11A  gO  ff\1Ar)Al'b 

íté  c]\í  f  eAcc  "oo  fAOijVbl/iAÍmAib  ; 

Ol'DTD  S10JM1A  50  r^eACCAlb 

1  nAiLLirm  1é  "RoiúeAccAij. 

2150  X)o  §6.b  Hoiúe^cuMg  niísc  HoÁin  nnc  y&ibbe  nnc  C&if 
Cé&'oc&in^nig  nnc  Aitb-oe^n^óix)  nnc  TDtnrie-MTióin  nnc  C&ir 
CloÚAiJnnc  yin  An'OAv  nnc  Roiúe&cc.M§  micHoppA.  mic  5t&if 
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Ollghothach,  for  great  was  the  voice  of  everyone  in  Ireland  in 
his  reign.     And  he  was  slain  by  Fiachaidh  son  of  Fionnachta. 

Fiachaidh  son  of  Fionnachta,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  son  of 
Fiachaidh  Fionscothach,  son  of  Seadna,  son  of  Art,  son  of 
Airtre,  son  of  Eibric,  son  of  Eibhear,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  thirty  years  ;  and  he  fell  by 
Bearnghal  son  of  Geidhe  Ollghothach. 

Bearnghal  son  of  Geidhe  Ollghothach,  son  of  Ollamh 
Fodla,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Fionscothach,  son  of  Seadna,  son  of 
Art,  son  of  Airtre,  son  of  Eibric,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twelve  years  ;  and  he  fell  by 
Oilill  son  of  Slanoll. 

Oilill  son  of  Slanoll,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  son  of  Fiach- 
aidh Fionscothach,  son  of  Seadna,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Airtre, 
son  of  Eibric,  son  of  Eibhear,  son  of  Milidh,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  sixteen  years,  and  he  fell  by  Siorna 
son  of  Dian. 

Siorna  Saoghlach  son  of  Dian,  son  of  Roitheachtaigh,  son  of 
Maon,  son  of  Aonghus  Olmucaidh,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Labh- 
ruinne,  son  of  Smiorghull,  son  of  Eanbhoth,  son  of  Tighearn- 
mhas,  son  of  Follach,  son  of  Eithrial,  son  of  Irial  Faidh,  son  of 
Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-one  years  ; 
and  he  was  called  Siorna  Saoghlach,  from  the  length  of  life 
granted  to  him  above  his  contemporaries  ;  and  he  fell  by 
Roitheachtaigh  son  of  Roan,  in  Aillinn,  as  says  the  poem 
beginning,  "  Noble  Eire,  island  of  kings  ": 

Siorna  passed  in  government 
The  length  of  thrice  seven  nohle  years  ; 
The  cutting  off  of  Siorna  with  slaughter 
Was  in  Aillinn  by  Roitheachtaigh. 

Roitheachtaigh  son  of  Roan,  son  of  Failbhe,  son  of  Cas 
Ceadchaingneach,  son  of  Ailldeargoid,  son  of  Muineamhon, 
son  of  Cas  Clothach,  son  of  Fear  Arda,  son  of  Roitheachtaigh, 
son  of  Rossa,  son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nuadha  Deaghlaimh,  son  of 
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imc  tlu&'o&u  *Oe^gtÁirii  rmc  e-oc&c  "p^oto^-iA"^.^"-™-^  Comri&oiL 

rrnc   6ibiii   pun     rmc  tTlite^-o    6&fpÁmne   tiíog&cc   Cirie&rm 

2i55],e^cc  mbb^-ón^,  51111  toi-pc  ceme  ge&tÁm  é  1  nT)iin  Sob&i|ice» 

T)o  g&b  6itim  m&c  tloiúe&cc&ig  rmc  íloÁm  rmc  f&ilbe 
1111c  C&iy  Cé&*o  0^111511 15  rrnc  AiUl'oe&i^ói'o  rmc  tTliiine&rrióin 
inic  C&ir-  Cloc&ig  rmc  firi  AjiT)&  rmc  ftoiúe&cu&i'ó  mic  fto-pr*^ 
rmc  5^^1T  ^10  ^u^-óau  TDe^gtÁirh  rmc  Coc&c  "p&ob&risLMr* 
2160  rmc  Conrh^oiL  imc  éibir\  prm  imc  1T)íte&*ó  1Ú05&CU  éijie&nn 
AOinbti^*óxMii  &rhÁin,  51111  útnc  té  51^^c^'°  ™&c  Oil/iott& 
ÓLc&oin. 

X>o  g&b  Ji&Ux&ró  ni&c  OitioLl&  Olc&oin  rmc  Sio]iri& 
S&05I&15  rmc  T)éin  rmc  lloice&cc&ig  rmc  TTI^oin  rmc  Aongur^ 
2165  Olrmic<ym  nnc  £i&c&c  t,&biiuinriermc  SinioiigtnLLinic  é^nboúxs 
nnc  Uige&rmrh&i-p  rmc  P0LL&15  rrnc  eiújn&iL  nnc  1rn&iL  pÁro 
rmc  Cij\e&rhóin  ]\íog&cc  6ir\e&nri  n&oi  rnbti&'ónxs,  ^u]\  útnc  1 
ITI&15  tTlu-M'óe  té  hArtc  Irnte^c. 

T)o  g&b  Ar\u  Imte&c  rii&c  6itnn  rmc  lloiúe&cu&ig  rrnc 
2170  RoÁin  rmc  px^itbe  rmc  C^y  Cé/vo  6^111511 15  mic  Ailboe&ri 501*0 
imc  tTluine&rhóin  1111c  C&ir*  Ctoú.M-5  nnc  pri  Arvo&  mic  ftoiú- 
e&cc&ig  imc  f\.or-p&  rmc  gt&rp  mic  tlu&'ó&c  "Oe&gt&irh  rmc 
Goc&c  "p&ob&iigl&i-p  nnc  Cotirh&oil  rmc  éibiji  £11111  inic 
1T1íLe&*ó  -pío^xscc  Ciiie&nn  "o^  bli&'ó&in  ^y  pce,  "51111  úmc  té 
2175  Tluov'ÓA  porm  fÁit. 

T)o  5^b  Hu^T)^  l?ionn  pÁiL  in&c  Ji^llc^-o^  nnc  O1I10UI& 
Olc&oin  nnc  Sio]\n^  S^ot-t^ig  *oo  píol  éii\e.&rrióin  11105&CC 
éirie&rm  pce  bti^-ó^ii,  nó  -oo  iiéi]\  -oiium^e  oile  crú  pci-o 
btixvó&n,  51111  cinu  té  brterprng  rn&c  A111U  Irntig. 

2180  "Oo  5^b  Orierprvíg  rn&c  A111C  1mti5  imc  éitam  rrnc  Ttoic- 
e&cc&ig  imc  TCoÁin  rrnc  p&itbe  imc  C&rp  Cé&'oc&ir^mg  rmc 
AiU/oe&i^óiT)  nnc  1Tluine&rhóin  *oo  pot  éibiri  |iío5^cc  é-i|ie^nn 
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Eochaidh  Faobharghlas,  son  of  Conmhaol,  son  of  Eibhear 
Fionn,  son  of  Milidh  of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
seven  years  ;  and  he  was  burned  by  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
Dun  Sobhairce. 

Eilim  son  of  Roitheachtaigh,  son  of  Roan,  son  of  Failbhe, 
son  of  Cas  Ceadchaingneach,  son  of  Ailldeargoid,  son  of 
Muineamhon,  son  of  Cas  Clothach,  son  of  Fear  Arda,  son  of 
Roitheachtaigh,  son  of  Rossa,  son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nuadha 
Deaghlaimh,  son  of  Eochaidh  Faobharghlas,  son  of  Conmhaol, 
son  of  Eibhear  Fionn,  son  of  Milidh,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  one  year,  till  he  fell  by  Giallchaidh  son  of  Oilill 
Olchaoin. 

Giallchaidh  son  of  Oilill  Olchaoin,  son  of  Siorna  Saoghlach, 
son  of  Dian,son  of  Roitheachtaigh,  son  of  Maon,  son  of  Aonghus 
Olmucaidh,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Labhruinne,  son  of  Smiorghull, 
son  of  Eanbhoth,  son  of  Tighearnmhas,  son  of  Follach,  son 
of  Eithrial,  son  of  Irial  Faidh,  son  of  Eireamhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  nine  years;  and  he  fell  in  Magh  Muaidhe 
by  Art  Imleach. 

Art  Imleach  son  of  Eilim,  son  of  Roitheachtaigh,  son  of 
Roan,  son  of  Failbhe,  son  of  Cas  Ceadchaingneach,  son  of 
Ailldeargoid,  son  of  Muinemhon,  son  of  Cas  Clothach,  son  of 
Fear  Arda,  son  of  Roitheachtaigh,  son  of  Rossa,  son  of  Glajs, 
son  of  Nuadha  Deaghlaimh,  son  of  Eochaidh  Faobharghlas, 
son  of  Conmhaol,  son  of  Eibhear  Fionn,  son  of  Milidh,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-two  years  ;  and  he  fell  by 
Nuadha  Fionn  Fail. 

Nuadha  Fionn  Fail  son  of  Giallchaidh,  son  of  Oilill 
Olchaoin,  son  of  Siorna  Saoghlach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty  years,  or  according  to 
others  sixty  years,  till  he  fell  by  Breisrigh  son  of  Art 
Imleach. 

Breisrigh  son  of  Art  Imleach,  son  of  Eilim,  son  of 
Roitheachtaigh,  son  of  Roan,  son  of  Failbhe,  son  of  Cas 
Ceadchaingneach,  son  of  Ailldeargoid,  son  of  Muineamhon 
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n&oi  mbbi&Dn&;   &5ur  *oo  bnir  iom&D  c&c  &n  pomónc-Mb  pnr 
&n  -jié  pn  ;  A^up  do  ctnc  rem  rÁ  *óeine&D  té  "h6oc^i*6  Apc&c  1 
2185  ^C&nn  Coniitu&m. 

Do  tj&b  e-oc&it)  Apc&c  m&c  pnn  1111c  OiLioVt&  mic  pbomn 
1xii&id  mic  tloúlÁm  rmc  ITlAipuine  true  Siccmn  mic  1\i&gtÁin 
mic  6-oinb|\ic  imc  lAiit;De&c  mic  1ou&  mic  bpeog&m  piog&cc 
éijie&nn  Aombti&D-Mn  &mÁm  ;  A^up  if  tnme  g&ipce&p  6oc.md 
2190  Apú&c  De,  &]\  &  Li&cc  DO-^eibe&D  b&p  1  neipinn  pé  11-&  lmn. 
"Oo  tm^e&D  lomoppo  cÁm  nó  ^&t&p  5&Ó&  míop&  &p  pe&p&ib 
Gipe&nn  té  m&pbú&oi  iom.<SD  Díob,  j^on&D  uime  pn  do  te&n 
6dc&id  Apu-ísé  i)e;  ion&nn  ce&n&  A,pc&c  ip  m&pbc&c;  ^tin 
cine  rem  be  jTionn  m&c  bpÁú&. 

2195  T)o  §&b  fionn  m&c  bpÁc^  1111c  L&bp&D&  rrnc  C&ipbpe  mic 
Ott&m&n  pÓDt^  true  p&c&c  píonpcoú&i^  rrnc  Sé&Dn&  rrnc 
Aipc  1111c  Ai|ic|ie  nnc  €hbpic  rrnc  éibip  rrnc  In  rrnc  tV)ite&D 
píog&cc  éipe&nn  pee  bbi&D&n,  nó  do  néin  -óntnn^e  oile, 
cpíoc&D  bbi&D&n,  ^un  úinu  bé  Sé&Dn^  1onn&pn&iD. 

2200  *0°  §^o  Sé&Dn&  lonn&nn&Tó  m&c  bpeippíg  rrnc  Aipr 
1mti§  do  píot  éibin  píotj&cu  éipe&nn  pce  bli&D&n  ;  ^^np  ip 
unne  g-Mpce&p  Sé&Dn&  lonn&pn&iD  *óe  .1.  Sé&Dn&  ah  Uu&p- 
AfCAib,  do  b|\íg  ^up&b  é  céiDpí  do  dáiI  uu&n&pc&t  D'-Miiup-Mb 
&]\  Dcnp  1  néipmn  é;  ion&nn  lomopno  1onn&np&iD  ip  cuaji- 

2205  ^pc&l.  A^up  do  pi&D&D  is  b&itt  ó  céite  té  Simeon  bpe&c, 
50  bruxMn  b&p  &mt&iD  pin. 

X)o  5&b  Simeon  bpe&c  m&c  Aodáhi  §t&ip  1111c  T1u&d&u 
jpi 01111  1?Áib  mic  51&tbc&D&  nnc  Oitiott&  Otc&om  mic  Siojm^ 
S&05LM5  do   pot  éipe&móm   píog&cc   éipe&nn   ré  bti&Dn& 

2210  b^p  tuir  té  T)u&c  ponn  1  nDÍog&it  &  &c&p  ^^Uf  <&  pi&D&D 
do  pmne. 

T)o  g^b  IDn^c  ponn  m^sc  Sé&Dn^  1onn^|i]i^iD  mic 
b|\eipní§  1111  c  Ainu  1mbi§  d©  fíot  dbi]A  ^iíog^cc  eipe^nn 
CÚ15  bb^Dn^  ;  $U]i  cinu  bé  Tninne^DAc  Dob^i^c. 

2215        *Oo    J^sb    TDtii|ieAD^c    bob^n^c  m&c    Simeom    b|nc  rmc 
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of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  nine 
years  ;  and  in  that  time  he  defeated  the  Fomorians  in 
several  battles  ;  and  he  himself  fell  at  last  by  Eochaidh 
Apthach  at  Cam  Connluain. 

Eochaidh  Apthach  son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Oilill,  son  of 
Flann  Ruadh,  son  of  Rothlan,  son  of  Mairtine,  son  of 
Sithcheann,  son  of  Riaghlan,  son  of  Eoinbhric,  son  of 
Lughaidh,  son  of  loth,  son  of  Breoghan,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  one  year ;  and  he  was  called  Eochaidh  Apthach 
because  of  the  number  who  died  in  Ireland  in  his  time  ;  for 
the  plague  or  other  disease  seized  upon  the  men  of  Ireland 
each  month,  from  which  many  of  them  died;  hence  the  name 
Eochaidh  Apthach  clung  to  him  ;  for  apthach  means  '  fatal ' ; 
and  he  himself  fell  by  Fionn  son  of  Bratha. 

Fionn  son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Labhraidh,  son  of  Cairbre, 
son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Fionscothach,  son 
of  Seadna,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Airtre,  son  of  Eibric,  son  of 
Eibhear,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  twenty  years,  or  according  to  others  thirty  years  ;  and 
he  fell  by  Seadna  Ionnarraidh. 

Seadna  Ionnarraidh  son  of  Breisrigh,  son  of  Art  Imleach 
of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty 
years  ;  and  he  is  called  Seadna  Ionnarraidh,  that  is,  Seadna  of 
the  Wages,  for  he  is  the  first  king  who  gave  pay  to  fighting 
men  in  Ireland  ;  for  ionnarraidh  means  '  wages.'  And  his 
limbs  were  torn  asunder  by  Simeon  Breac,  and  so  he  died. 

Simeon  Breac  son  of  Aodhan  Glas,  son  of  Nuadha  Fionn 
Fail,  son  of  Giallchaidh,  son  of  Oilill  Olchaoin,  son  of  Siorna 
Saoghlach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  six  years,  till  he  fell  by  Duach  Fionn  to  avenge  his 
father,  and  the  tearing  asunder  of  him  which  he  had  done. 

Duach  Fionn  son  of  Seadna  Ionnarraidh,  son  of  Breisrigh, 
son  of  Art  Imlioch  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  five  years  ;  and  he  fell  by  Muiredhach  Bolgrach. 

Muiredhach     Bolgrach    son     of  Simeon   Breac,   son   of 
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Acóáhi  $L&if  mic  Hu^-ó^c  firm  f?ÁiL  rrnc  Ji^ttc^x)^  rrnc 
O1L10LL&  Otc&om  mic  Siojaii&  S&ogt&ig  x)o  fiol  éijAe&irióin 
jiío§&cc  éi-pe&rin  ceicyie  bb&,ón& ;  ^Uji  cuic  té  hé^n n&'Oe&jA^ 
m&c  T)ii&c  pnn. 
2220  T)o  g&b  6&rm&  *Oe&i\$  rn&c  T)u&c  pun  mic  Sé^-on^  1onn- 
A-p-p&ix)  mic  b]\eir]\i§  nuc  Aij\u  Imti^  *oo  pot  éibiiA  pio^^cc 
éi-pe&rm  x>Á  bb^-o^m  -oé&^.  1-p  inrne  vo  5&i]\cí  C&rm& 
*Oe^iA^  *óe  .1.  *oe&iA^  &  ome&c  .1.  &  gnúi^.  ]y  -pé  n-&  tinn 
■oo   bu-Mbe&'ó    ^i|i5eA*o    1    nAijA^e^-onor  &ia    v>x:úy  1    néifurm. 

2225A5U"p  ]?U-M|\  fé   bÁ-p  "00    ÚÁtTl    &|A    Sll&b  1T)l1"    ^O  -pOCJUITOe    1TIÓ1]A 

m^ji  &011  1\1]\ 
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*Oo  jg&b  Lug^i-ó  l&jA'óonn  rn&c  é-&nn&  'OeijA^  rmc  Du&c 
pirm  mi c  Sé^-on^  1onn&|ijt(M',ó  rmc  t)fieirní§  nnc  Aijac  1mti § 
•oo   pot  6ibi]A   -pío^&cc    €hiAe&rm    n&oi    inbti&,ón&.     1]"  tntne 

2230§&iiire&|A  Lug&iT)  1&|vóorm  "óe,  ion&rm  i&fi-óonn  ir  •oub'óonri  ; 
^on^'ó  u-pé  folc  'oub'óonn  *oo  beic  <mja,  jiÁim^  bu^i-o  1&]A"óonn 
*o']?oiA&inrn  &11\  ;  ^uia  rn&jAb&'ó  Lé  SíopbÁiti  1  11Á1Ú  Ctoc&i-p  é. 

X)o  g&b  Sío|itÁiii  rn&c  pnn  rmc  t)fAÁc&  nnc  L^biA^vo^ 
mic   C&i]ib|ie  nnc   Olt&iii&ri    Fó-ot^   100   pob  1ia    nnc  tTlíte&'ó 

2235iAÍog^cc  éijAe&rm  yé  bLi&t)ii&  vé&^.  1f  mine  g&ijAÚe&n  Síoja- 
tÁrii  X)e,  ion&nn  pojA  if  y&v&  .1.  tÁiri^  -pAX)^  *oo  bí  ^i^e,  óija 
t)o  foic"oír  &  *óÁ  tÁnii  &11  c&L&iii  &5Uf  é  'n-ís.  fe&-p&iii  ; 
^S^T  1f  ^  1i6oc&ix>   tlMiAce^^  *oo  m^|Ab^x)   é. 

*Oo   J&b   Coc&tó    tlAi]Ace^i'   m&c    Lui5"óe&c  l&iA-óuinn   rmc 

224oé-^nn^  T)eiiA5  imc  T)u&c  pnn  mic  Sé&-on&  1 01111  &"|aja&i*ó  rrnc 
biAeirpíj  mic  A111C  1mti§  t)o  pob  éibip  jaío^&cc  éijAe&rm  'ÓÁ 
btiA/o-Mii  *oé^5.  1f  tnnie  g-Mpúe^  Cocai-ó  1ÍM|Ace^^  ■óe 
.1.  ceA-p^  tru^iAAv  'oo  bícó  ^i^e  m^-fi  toin^e^;  ion^nn  iomo)\|io 
ce^]^  1-p  n^orhó^^  nó   cocu&oi  ;   ^uy  'oo  b|AÍ§  50  ii&ibe  ^ei- 

2245fe^n  "ÓÁ  bl/i&'ó&in   ^ja  iniii|A  ^y  é  &ja  'oeoiAAvi'óe^cu  &  íiéi|iinn, 
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Aodhan  Glas,  son  of  Nuadha  Fionn  Fail,  son  of  Giallchadh, 
son  of  Oilill  Olchaoin,  son  of  Siorna  Saoghalach,  of  the  race 
of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  four  years;  and 
he  fell  by  Eanna  Dearg  son  of  Duach  Fionn. 

Eanna  Dearg  son  of  Duach  Fionn,  son  of  Seadna  Ionnarr- 
aidh,  son  of  Breisrigh,  son  of  Art  Imleach  of  the  race  of 
Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twelve  years;  he 
was  called  Eanna  Dearg,  for  his  oineach,  that  is  his  coun- 
tenance, was  red.  It  was  in  his  time  that,  at  Airgeadros, 
money  was  first  coined  in  Ireland.  And  he  died  of  the  plague 
on  Sliab  Mis,  and  a  lar^e  multitude  with  him. 
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Lughaidh  Iardhonn  son  of  Eanna  Dearg,  son  of  Duach 
Fionn,  son  of  Seadna  Ionnarraidh,  son  of  Breisrigh,  son  of 
Art  Imleach  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  nine  years.  He  was  called  Lughaidh  Iardhonn,  for 
iardhonn  means  '  dark-brown';  hence  through  his  dark-brown 
locks  he  got  the  name  Lughaidh  Iardhonn  ;  and  he  was  slain 
by  Siorlamh  at  Raith  Clochair. 

Siorlamh  son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Labhraidh, 
son  of  Cairbre,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla  of  the  race  of  Ir,  son  of 
Milidh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  sixteen  years.  He 
is  called  Siorlamh,  for  sior  means  '  long  '  ;  and  he  had  long 
hands,  for  when  in  a  standing  posture  his  hands  reached  the 
ground  ;  and  he  was  slain  by  Eochaidh  Uaircheas. 

Eochaidh  Uaircheas  son  of  Lughaidh  Iardhonn,  son  of 
Eanna  Dearg,  son  of  Duach  Fionn,  son  of  Seadna  Ionnarr- 
aidh, son  of  Breisrigh,  son  of  Art  Imleach  of  the  race  of 
Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twelve  years.  He 
was  called  Eochaidh  Uaircheas,  for  he  used  to  have  bare 
canoes  for  a  fleet,  and  ceasa  means  *  canoes  '  or  'coctaoi '  ;  and  as 
he  was  two  years  on  sea  in  exile  from  Ireland,  he  used  to  put 
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^y  ATTit^it)  'oo-níox)  pnpeArm  *oa  irmirmuii\  *oo  cun  piA 
ce&r&ib  pn  "oo  ciie&óxvó  unifl  ^&ca  c}\íce  caji  &  n^&b&ó 
A^uf  n&  héA*oÁlA  *oo  CAbxyinc  tei-p  pi  a  ceA-pAib  pn  "511^  ah 
Unn^eA-p;  5011^-0  ó  nA  ceAr&ib  pn  *oo  te&n  6oc&i*ó  "U^i-pceA-p 

2250 "óe;  5ti|\  erne  té  1i6oc^i*ó  pexyOTrnime  ly  té  Conuin^  t)ei^- 
e&^tAÓ. 

t)o  ;5&.b  6ocai"ó  piA'órhtiine  A^up  Coninn^  toei^eA^ÍAC 
•oÁ  iíi&c  T)uac  Ue&rii]í&c  rrnc  1Tlui|\e^x)Aig  Oot^-p&ig  true 
Sirneom    b]\ic   rnrc    Acó^in    §^^1f   tTl1c    ^tiA-ÓAc   pnn    £Áit 

2255 mic  JiAttcA'ÓA  true  OitioVlA  ÓtcAom  rrnc  SionnA  SA05IA15 
-oo  pot  éineAirióm  júoJacc  éij\eÁnn  ;  CÚ15  btiAÓnA  1  ^corh- 
pÍMÚe^-p  -oóib.  1f  unne  §Aif\ceAn  6oc^i'ó  pA'ÓTrmine  ve 
T)o  b|\Í5  50  n^nÁutngeAT)  beic  a^  penb^  1-p  a^  p/vó&c  1 
mtnniT)ib   110  1    ^coittuib ;    ^511-p  -oo   ctnc   aíi   cCocAi-o-re    té 

2260  Lu§Ai"ó  LÁnrróeAnj;  ttiac  6ocac  tlAinceAp 

'Oo  g&b  Iai^aio  LÁirrráeAjA^  m&c  Coóac  tlAince&r  mic 
Linc;-óeAc  lAjvótnnn  tmc  é-&nn&  T)ein5  mic  THiac  pnn  1111c 
SéxvonA  lonn&jvp&i'ÓTnic  bjAeipng  rrnc  A11AC  IrntigDO  fíot  éibi}A 
nío^Acc  éij\e&nn  ^eAÓc  mbtiA'ónA.     1-p  tnme  g&ifice&fi  "Ltig- 

2265  <m*ó  LÁi-mx>e^|\5  *óe  *oo  b]\íg  50  n^ibe  cí  nó  b^tt  De&ri^  &V  & 
1Á11Í1  ;  ^uy  tunc  té  Conum^  Oei^eA^tAÓ. 

X)o  5^b  Conumg  iDei^eA^t&c  itiac  T)uac  Ue&riinAc  nnc 
tTUniAeA-ÓAig  t)ot"5|\^i§  rmc  Snneom  0]aic  1111c  Ao-óÁm  jt^ir 
imc  Hua'óac  pmn  pÁit  rmc  giA.ttcA'ÓA  rmc  OibiottA  OtÓAom 

2270  rrnc  SionnA  S^ogt^i^  "oo  pot  éineArhóm  iaíoJacc  éi]ie^nri 
x>eic  rnbtiA*ónA.  1f  tntne  jAijAÚeAn  Conum^  Dei^e^L&c  -óe 
•oo  b]\íg  aiája  §&b  CAom  e&^tA  niAtii  é  1  ^caú  nÁ  1  ^coitiiaac, 
A^ur  yóy  -pÁ  unémfe&n  1  n-ion§&it  é;  ^oiiat)  imne  ]^in  -oo 
•purine  ati  pte  aíi  n^rm-p3 : 

2275  Conunig  tia  gcomjleAC  gcteAcglAn, 

11aca|\  UAitfimj  |\é  neAÓ  |\iaiti  ; 
A  -oeic  po  caic  fO|A  5AC  teAC 
tló  gt)|\  triAjAb  A|\c  iriAC  Luigt>eAc. 

*Oo  jAb  A|\c  inAC  Ltng'óe&c  LAirri-oeiji^  mic  Gocac  Uai|\- 
228O  ce&r  nnc  Ltng-oeAC  lA-p'ótnrin   nnc  G^nnA  'Oeip^  rrnc  IDuac 
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a  party  of  his  followers  in  these  canoes  to  plunder  the  borders 
of  every  country  he  passed  by,  and  to  bring  the  booty  in 
these  canoes  to  the  fleet ;  and  it  was  from  these  canoes  that 
the  name  Eochaidh  Uaircheas  clung  to  him  ;  and  he  fell  by 
Eochaidh  Fiadhmhuine  and  by  Conuing  Beigeaglach. 

Eochaidh  Fiadhmhuine  and  Conuing  Beigeaglach,  two 
sons  of  Duach  Teamhrach  son  of  Muireadhach  Bolgrach,  son 
of  Simeon  Breac,  son  of  Aodhan  Glas,  son  of  Nuadha  Fionn 
Fail,  son  of  Giallchaidh,  son  of  Oilill  Olchaoin,  son  of  Siorna 
Saoghlach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  conjointly  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  five  years.  Eochaidh  Fiadhmhuine 
was  so  called,  for  he  used  to  hunt  and  chase  amidst  thickets 
or  in  woods  ;  and  this  Eochaidh  fell  by  Lughaidh  Laimh- 
dheargh  son  of  Eochaidh  Uaircheas. 

Lughaidh  Laimhdhearg  son  of  Eochaidh  Uaircheas,  son 
of  Lughaidh  Iardhonn,  son  of  Eanna  Dearg,  son  of  Duach 
Fionn,  son  of  Seadna  Ionnarraidh,  son  of  Breisrigh,  son  of 
Art  Imleach  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  seven  years.  He  was  called  Lughaidh  Laimhdhearg, 
as  there  was  a  red  ti  or  spot  on  his  hand ;  and  he  fell  by 
Conuing  Beigeaglach. 

Conuing  Beigeaglach  son  of  Duach  Teamhrach,  son  of 
Muireadhach  Bolgrach,  son  of  Simeon  Breac,  son  of  Aodhan 
Glas,  son  of  Nuadha  Fionn  Fail,  son  of  Giallchaidh,  son  of 
Oilill  Olchaoin  son  of  Siorna  Saoghlach  of  the  race  of 
Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ten  years.  He  is 
called  Conuing  Beigeaglach,  for  he  never  felt  a  qualm  of  fear 
in  battle  or  contest,  and,  moreover,  he  was  a  brave  man  in 
an  onslaught;  and  hence  the  poet  composed  this  stanza  : 

Conuing  of  the  fights  of  the  bright  spears, 
"Who  never  quailed  before  wight, 
Passed  a  decade  ruling  over  each  Half 
Till  Art  son  of  Lughaidh  slew  him. 

Art  son  of  Lughaidh  Laimhdhearg,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Uaircheas,  son  of  Lughaidh  Iardhonn,  son  of  Eanna  Dearg, 

L 
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"pmn  true  Séxvon.6,  lonn&nn.M'ó  imc  bneirníg  true  Ainu  1mtig 
•oo  pot  dbin  niog&cc  Gine&nn  ré  bh&vncs;  ^un  ctnc  lé 
*Oti<6vC  L&gn&c  mic  T-i&c&ó  Uol^n&ig  &$ur  be  p^cMt)  rem. 

T3o  §&b  Pi^cato   Uot^p&c  m^c   tTluinexvó&ig    bot^n&i^ 

2285  mic  Simeon  bnic  true  AotiAm   §t6,ir  mic  t1u&T)&c  prm   pÁit 

rmc  g1^^^^*0,6-  tri1c  Oibottxs  Otc&om  mic  Sionn^  S^ogL&ig 

•oo   fíot  éine&rhóin  íaío^&cc  €hne&nn   re&cu  mbti^'óri^;   ^un 

cuiu  té  hOititt  fionn. 

*Oo  §&b  Oititt  ponn  rn&c  Ainc  rrnc  'Ltiig'óe&c  t,<yirrmein5 
2290  rmc  6oc^c  U&i}Ace&r  mic  Ltng'óe&c  l&n'ótiinn  rrnc  é&nn& 
"OeiAA^  rrnc  TDu&c  pnn  true  Séxvon^  lonn&inn&i'ó  true  bneirníg 
mic  Ai]\u  Irnbg  vo  fíot  €hbin  níog&cu  éine&nn  n&oi  mbbixvó- 
n&,  ^un  cuic  té  hAin^e&'orriÁn  ir  té  'pi&CM'ó  rp  Lé  IDti^c  rn&c 
"pi&c&c. 

2295  *Oo  §&b  6oc^i*ó  m&c  Oitiolb&  pnn  rrnc  Ainc  mic  "Luig- 
-óe&c  t,Áirrróein5  rmc  Coc^c  tl&ince&r  t>o  pob  éibin  nío^&cc 
eine&nn  re&cu  rnbbi&,ón&  ;  &5ur  níojA  léi^  &n  nige  •o'Aiji^e&'o- 
rhÁn,  &cc  *oo  nmne  ríoc  aaó  T>u&c  L&gn&c,  ^uja  m&nbxyó  Lé 
*Ou&c  é  &n  ^on^c. 

2300  T)o  §&b  Ain^exvorhÁn  m&c  SíonbÁirh  rrnc  fmn  mic  bnÁc& 
imc  L&bn&T>&  rrnc  C&inbne  rmc  Olt&rh&n  pó"ob&  vo  ftiocu 
in  rrnc  tTlíte^'ó  níog&cc  Gine&nn  cní  bbi,<yón&  pce&t),  nó  "oo 
néin  'ónmn^e  oite  ocu  rnbbi><yón&  "oé&^  &n  pcro  ^uja  cuic  té 
IDu&c  L&gn&c  ir  Lé  "Lug&ró  L^igx)e. 

2305  T)o  g&b  T>u&c  L&Jaa&c  rn&c  p&c&c  Uot^n&ig  rmc  ITltiin- 
e^vó&ig  Oot^iA^iJ  rmc  Smieom  Dnic  rmc  Ao"óÁin  Jj^T  ^110 
flti&t)&c  pmn  pÁib  true  51^ttc&*ó^  "oo  fíot  éine&rhóm  níog&cc 
éijAe^nn  *oeic  mbti/yón&.  1r  tnme  §&irice&r\  T)u&c  L^gjA^c 
-óe,   lonxsnn    iomo]Ano  1^*0^^^   if  íu^ca^ia^,    óin    ní    c&bjA&x) 

2310  c^i]AX)e  X)o  ne^c  i^n  n-oé&n&tri  éxs^cóii^  ^^n  é  "oo  &£;n&  ^nn 
-oo  lÁú^i|A ;  ^on^-ó  *oe  pn  nÁmi^  ^n  i:o|A^inm  IDn^c  L^Jja^c 
^in. 
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son  of  Duach  Fionn,  son  of  Seadna  Ionnarraidh,  son  of 
Breisrigh,  son  of  Art  Imleach  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  six  years  ;  and  he  fell  by  Duach 
Laghrach  son  of  Fiachaidh  Tolgrach  and  by  Fiachaidh  him- 
self. 

Fiachaidh  Tolgrach  son  of  Muireadhach  Bolgrach,  son  of 
Simeon  Breac,  son  of  Aodhan  Glas,  son  of  Nuadha  Fionn 
Fail,  son  of  Giallchaidh,  son  of  Oilill  Olchaoin,  son  of  Siorna 
Saoghlach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  seven  years;  and  he  fell  by  Oilill  Fionn. 

Oilill  Fionn  son  of  Art,  son  of  Lughaidh  Laimhdhearg,  son 
of  Eochaidh  Uaircheas,  son  of  Lughaidh  Iardhonn,  son  of 
Eanna  Dearg,  son  of  Duach  Fionn,  son  of  Seadna  Ionnarraidh, 
son  of  Breisrigh,  son  of  Art  Imleach  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  nine  years ;  and  he  fell  by  Argead- 
mhar  and  by  Fiachaidh  and  by  Duach  son  of  Fiachaidh. 

Eochaidh  son  of  Oilill  Fionn,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Lughaidh 
Laimhdhearg,  son  of  Eochaidh  Uaircheas  of  the  race  of 
Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years  ;  and  he 
did  not  yield  the  kingdom  to  Argeadmhar,  but  made  peace 
with  Duach  Lagrach ;  and  Duach  slew  him  at  a  meeting. 

Airgeadmhar,  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Bratha, 
son  of  Labhraidh,  son  of  Cairbre,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla  of 
the  race  of  Ir  son  of  Milidh.  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
twenty-three  years,  or  according  to  others  thirty-eight  years  ; 
and  he  fell  by  Duach  Laghrach  and  by  Lughaidh  Laighdhe. 

Duach  Laghrach,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Tolgrach,  son  of 
Muireadhach  Bolgrach,  son  of  Simeon  Breac,  son  of  Aodhan 
Glas,  son  of  Nuadha  Fionn  Fail,  son  of  Giallchaidh  of  the 
race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ten  years. 
He  was  called  Duach  Laghrach,  for  ladhgra  is  the  same  as 
luathagra,  '  swift  retribution ' ;  and  he  used  to  give  respite  to 
no  one  who  had  committed  injustice,  but  exacted  retribution 
from  such  on  the  spot,  and  hence  he  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Duach  Laghrach. 

L2 
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T)o  g&b  Lug^if)  L&ig'óe  rn&c  Coc&c  rrnc  OiLioLt&  pinn 
rrnc  Ai|\u  rrnc  Luig-óe&c  LÁirh*óeiti5  rrnc  Cocac  Utntice/vp  -oo 

2315 fíot  éibiji  riíog&cc  é-ijie&rm  -pe^cc  mbb^*on^  gtiji  útnc  bé 
hAo'ó  tlu&'ó  rn&c  D^*ÓM|in.  A"oeiii  &n  Cóiji  Arirn&rin  ^uji&b 
■oo  tiA  CÚ15  LuiJeAc^ili)  -pÁ  cb&iin  *oo  tDAijie  'Óoitriúe-íxc  &n 
L115&1T)  L&ig'óepri.  1]"  e/vóiomojijio  iiocc&-p&ri  te&b&ji  cé&*ori& 
511]!  fAipieif  T)ia&oi  "o'Áijnúe  cjiéi?Áifcine  *oo  'OÁijie  'Óoniice&c 

232050  rnbeiú  tn&c  Ai^e  *oa  n^^ijAp'óe  Lug&iT)  •oo-gé&b&'ó  j/l&ic- 
e&y  Gi]Ae^nn  ;  A^uf  iau^'ó  *o&  éij*  pn  cth^e&ii  m^c  x)i^i*ó 
1  rroi&i'ó  "oó,  A^u-p  UU5  LtigMT)  -o'&imn  &j\  5&Ó  ^on  T)íob.  Afi 
b]?Áf  *oon  ctomn  céit)  'OÁijve  "o'po-p  mi  T)}i&oi  cé^'onxs  i-p 
p&pitngi-p  *oe  ci&  .mi  Lug&TÓ  "oon  ctn^e&fi  'oo-gé&b&'ó  i/t&iú- 

2325  e&"p  élTie&rm.         "UjH&bb    -MTlÁtl&C  £0    U&lbbcin  "    ^]\   ATI   T)jl&01 

"iM]i  A011  péx)  cth^e^ji  1TIAC  ^^uf  cioct:ai*ó  aitiÁ]iac  L&05 
ÁL&11111  &tb&  ]?Án  AoriAC  A^u-p  Lirigp/o  các  i-p  -oo  cLmiti  ^-p 
a  bo-p^  ;  &5tif  cibé  "00*0  cboirm--pe  cmnfe&f  xsiji  if  inuijAbpo-p 
é  biró  jaí   éijie&rm   é."     ÍLÁ1T115  &n  Lxsoj;  A-p  n-<s  rhÁji&c  -pÁn 

2330&011&C  1-p  céi*o  p|i  éi-pe&rm  if  ct&rm  T)Áijie  'n-A  -oiAit)  50 
fiÁn^&'o&tt  bmri  e-^vo-Mji.  Ctnjice&ti  ceo  *oji&oi'óe&cu&  1*0111 
rii&c&ib  *OÁi|\e  A^iif  p]\  éi]ie&rm.  Ujti&tX-M'o  imc  TDÁiiie 
t  rmi&TÓ  ah  t&oig  &y  pn  50  TDÁb  tn&fcojib  L&ige&n,  A^u-p 
cÁitici'ÓTp  Lug-Mt)  L&ig'óe  An   t&og  A^u-p  rn  ,<y|Vb  &1 -p  é  ;  ^on^-o 

2335  ó n  t&og  -pom  g&TpceA-p  LugATÓ  L&i<5*óe  .1.  Lut->i*ó  L^o^t)^  *óe. 

1f  xs-p  A11  Lug^i*ó-fe  auá  A11  pnirpceAt  pb'óeACUA  mAti 
a  n-xMcpi-pueAti  50  x)catiIa  ^5^f  ^  ^5  Tei^5  1  n"oíc|ieib  é  -pé 
cMbbiJ  u]i5|iÁmiA  A|i  a  |\Aibe  ceAbbcAi-ji  *ó]AAOi*óeAccA,  A^u-p 
50  ri'oe&c&i'ó  'ti-a  be^bAit)  ^u-ji  be^n  a  ce^ttcAi|i  "oiiaoto- 
2340  e^ccA  •01,  ^uji  CAi'ób'iiigeA'ó  *óó  a  beic  'n-A  bó^iiiriAoi  áIaititi 
*oa  éi-p;  xs^vi^  50  -|:áúac  1]"  í  éi-pe  ah  cAibbe^c-^o  béji  U115 
"L&igx>e,  m&}\  50  bi;ti-M|i  •ou^'ó  if  "00511111115  -pÁ  a  ce^nn  &]\ 
•ouiíf  ^^u-p  Áine^f  if  -poiribeA-p  *oa  éi-p  pn. 

Uxm_i   ce&nn   50  n-xsbAip   ah    Cói]i   Anm&nn   511]!   liixsc  t)o 
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Lughaidh  Laighdhe  son  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Oilill  Fionn, 
son  of  Art,  son  of  Lughaidh  Laimhdhearg,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Uaircheas  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  seven  years  ;  and  he  fell  by  Aodh  Ruadh,  son  of 
Badharn.  The  Coir  Anmann  states  that  this  Lughaidh  was  one 
of  the  five  Lughaidhs,  the  children  of  Daire  Doimhtheach.  The 
same  book  relates  that  a  certain  druid  revealed  prophetically 
to  Daire  Doimhtheach  that  he  would  have  a  son  who  would 
be  called  Lughaidh  who  would  obtain  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  ;  and  after  this  five  sons  were  born  to  him  in 
succession,  and  he  called  each  of  them  Lughaidh.  When 
the  sons  grew  up,  Daire  had  recourse  to  the  same  druid, 
and  asked  him  which  of  the  five  Lughaidhs  would  get  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland.  "  Go  to-morrow  to  Taillte,"  said  the 
druid,  "  with  thy  five  sons,  and  there  will  come  to-morrow  a 
beautiful  fawn  into  the  fair,  and  everyone,  and  thy  children 
with  the  rest,  will  run  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  whichever  of  thy 
children  shall  outrun  the  fawn  and  kill  it  will  be  king  of 
Ireland."  The  fawn  came  into  the  fair  on  the  morrow ;  and 
the  men  of  Ireland  and  the  children  of  Daire  pursued  it  till 
they  reached  Beann  Eadair.  A  druidical  mist  separated  the 
sons  of  Daire  from  the  men  of  Ireland.  The  sons  of  Daire 
proceeded  to  hunt  the  fawn  from  thence  to  Dal  Maschorb  of 
Leinster,  and  Lughaidh  Laighdhe  overtook  and  slew  it ;  and 
it  was  from  that  fawn  that  he  was  called  Lughaidh  Laighdhe, 
that  is,  Lughaidh  Laoghdha. 

Of  this  Lughaidh  there  is  a  curious  romantic  story,  in 
which  it  is  said  that,  when  he  was  engaged  in  hunting  in  a 
desert  place,  he  met  a  hideous  hag  who  wore  a  magic  mask  ; 
that  he  went  into  her  bed,  and  took  off  her  magic  mask,  and 
dreamt  that  she  would  be  a  beautiful  young  lady  thereafter ; 
and  by  this  hag,  with  whom  Lughaidh  lay,  Ireland  is 
allegorically  meant,  for  at  first  he  endured  toil  and  torment 
on  her  account,  but  afterwards  enjoyed  pleasure  and  delight. 

Although  the  Coir  Anmann  states  that  Lughaidh  Laighdhe 
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XXVIII. 


T)o  g&b  tT)&c&  1TI on 5^11^*0  mge&n  Aot)&  IxU-m-o  imc  b&'ó- 

2365 ^i|An  nnc  Ain5e^*otriÁin  nnc  SíontÁirh  imc  pnn  nnc  bnÁc^ 
nnc  L&b&n*ó&  imc  C&inbne  nnc  Otb&rh&n  1póx)L&  niog^cc 
eij\e&nn  re&cu  nibbi,<yón&,  ^un  in&nb  Re&cu.M'ó  llíg'óe&n'S  í. 
A^nr  ir  né  r\-&  bmn  vo  có^b^x)  e-&rh&m  íft&c^.  A5  ro 
iornonno  &n  rÁu  rÁ  nÁiT)ce&n  C^rii^m  1T1&C&  ]\i&  .1.  cní  ing 

2370*00  bí  1  brl&iúe&r  éine^nn  &  ntlblu&ib,  rn&n  auá  Acó  tln^*ó 
mtsc  D^x)^i|\n  ó  nÁnóue&n  6\&r  "Ru&i-ó,  ^^nr  T)íoco-pb&  ni&c 
T)é&niÁm  ^  htlirne^c  tTlTOe  A^ur  Ciomb^oú  rn&c  ponnu&m 
&  fionn^b^i|A.  A^ur  ir  ^5  &n  ^Ciornb&oc  rom  do  hoibe&T) 
tlg^me  TTlóp  m^c  C^c^c  bu^-o^ig.     A^ur  re&cc  mbb^-ón^ 

2375 "o^  g&c  |\íg  T)íob  rÁ  re&c  &n  unnce&bt,  50  -ocÁn^-o&iA  rÁ 
ú|\í  1  brb&ice^r  éine&nn  ;  ^5«r  ir  é  Acó  tln^-ó  ru*yii\  bÁr 
&n  "ouúr  "oíob;  ^^nr  níon  t:Á$&ib  *oo  fbiocc  v&  éir  xscc  &om- 
mge^n  &TnÁin,  TD^c^  &  h&mmt  1&njA&ir  tTl^c^  re&t  "oon 
niog^cu    1&]\    n-é^5    &    h&u&n ;    ^^nr    &,oub&iiiu    IDíoúonb^ 

2380 if  a  ct&nn  íi^c  pngbe&'ó  be&n  níog&cu  u&t&  rém  ;  &-§uy  vo 
re<vp&T)  c&c  e&conn^  rém  ir  tTl^c^,  50  nuj;  TTI^c^  bn&i-ó 
&n  c&c&  rom  onn& ;  ^ur  *oo  g&b  -pt&iúe&r  énpe^nn  re&cc 
mbliA'ón^;  ^ur  ru&in  "Oíoconb^  bÁr  &"5ur  -oo  ^Á^^ib  CÚ15- 
e^|\    rn&c  "0&   éir,  mxsn  auá  b&oú   Dé'o^c    Dn&f  tl&bl&c  ir 

2385  Dopbc^f.  T)o  nvp-p&'o^  rt-MÚe&r  €hne&nn  "oóib  rém  ^rinvit 
•oo  bí  ^5  &  pnre&n  jiomp^.  A"oub&inc  tTl^c^  n^c  cmbjA&x) 
•oóib  ^cc  c^c  u^-p  ce&nn  n^,  níog^cc^.  TDo  re^n^'ó  c&c 
e^uonn^  ^ZUV  1Atl5  tTl^c^  bu-MT)  onn^.  Uéi*o  cb^nn  "Oíoú- 
onb^  -o^  n-oí'oe^n  rém  1  ^coibbcib  ,oo|\c^  ,oi^ni^i'|Ae;  ^^nr  cu^ 

239o1TIac^  Ciomb^oc  m^c  ponnuxsm  m&\i  céite  ^ur  m^|\  ce^nn 
re^t)n^  ^ja  &  t&ocn&i*ó,  ^^n^  tdo  cn-M-ó  rém  ^-ji  boj^  ctomne 
T)íouopb^  1  niocu  cL^iTÍipJe,  1^]\  ^cuinntc  c&oir  re^^xMÍ 
td^  'oeitb,  ^5nr  ru&in  lA.'o-r^n  1  ^coilt  •oiAnixsi|A  1  mDuinmn, 
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Macha  Mhongruadh,  daughter  of  Aodh  Ruadh  son  of 
Badharn,  son  of  Airgedmhar,  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Fionn, 
son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Labhraidh,  son  of  Cairbre,  son  of 
Ollamh  Fodla,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years, 
till  Reachtaidh  Righdhearg  slew  her.  And  it  was  in  her  time 
that  Eamhain  Mhacha  was  built.  Now  the  reason  why  it  is 
called  Eamhain  Mhacha  is  this  :  three  kings  out  of  Ulster 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  namely,  Aodh  Ruadh  son  of 
Badharn,  from  whom  is  named  Eas  Ruaidh,  and  Diothorba 
son  of  Deaman  of  Uisneach  in  Meath,  and  Ciombaoth  son  of 
Fionntan  from  Fionnabhair ;  and  it  was  with  this  Ciombaoth 
that  Ughaine  Mor  son  of  Eochaidh  Buadhach  was  brought 
up.  And  each  of  these  kings  reigned  seven  years  in  suc- 
cession, until  each  had  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  thrice. 
i\nd  the  first  of  them  to  die  was  Aodh  Ruadh  ;  and  he  left 
no  issue  but  one  daughter  named  Macha.  Macha  demanded 
the  sovereignty  in  her  turn  after  her  father's  death ;  and 
Diothorba  and  his  children  said  that  they  would  not  cede 
sovereignty  to  a  woman  ;  and  a  battle  was  fought  between 
themselves  and  Macha  ;  and  Macha  triumphed  over  them  in 
that  battle,  and  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years  ; 
and  Diothorba  died  and  left  five  sons,  namely,  Baoth,  Bedach, 
Bras,  Uallach,  and  Borbchas.  These  demanded  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ireland  for  themselves,  as  it  was  held  by  their 
ancestors  before  them.  Macha  said  she  would  only  give 
them  battle  for  the  sovereignty.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  them,  and  Macha  defeated  them.  The  children  of 
Diothorba  fled  for  safety  to  dark  and  intricate  woods  ;  and 
Macha  took  Ciombaoth  son  of  Fionntan  as  her  husband,  and 
made  him  leader  of  her  warriors,  and  went  herself  in  pursuit  of 
the  sons  of  Diothorba  in  the  guise  of  a  leper,  having  rubbed  her 
body  with  the  dough  of  rye,  and  found  them  in  an  intricate 
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&^  b-puiú  cui|\c  &Ltu&.     p&pAU  151*0  c'l&nn  *Oíoúonb&  -pcé&L^ 
2395*01  1]"  cu^-o^n  míjv  1)011  bnvó  "01.     Rocc&ir  pye  ^&c  rcé&t& 
"0&  jA&ibe  xMce  "óóib. 


1r  win  pn  &Dub&i]\u  re&iA  "oíob  ^tijA&b  Át&irm  &n  -po-pc 
■oo  bi  ^5  An  ^cb&irhpg  A^tif  50  }A&ibe  rm&n  &ji  rein  btnge 
1A1&.     Leir  pn  ujAi&tt&ir  rem  ir  Rl&c^  1  nx)i&rh.<yijA  ha  coilte, 

24oo  a 511  r  ce&n^LMr  RIaca  ah  re&-p  rom,  ^ur  fÁ^b&ir  &nn  pn 
é,  ^ur  attar  50  các  &nip  A^ur  p&pAingi-o  *oi  "  C'Áiu  &n 
trÁ^b&ir  An  rexyp  *oo  cu-mt)  le&c ?  "  &fi  p^*o.  "  Tli  fe&'o&iv," 
&jt  p,  "  &cu  rAoiiim  ^uiA&b  nÁn  L&ir  ce^cc  "o^  b&n  tÁc&i|A-re 
1  rroi-Mt)  ^onutngúe -pe  ct&nri."     "  Hi  nÁp,"  aja  ixvo-p^n,  "óif\ 

2405,oo-,óéAriAimrie  mi  ní  cé&*on&."  UéiD  ioitiojajao  jAir  5&Ó  n-^on 
aca  rÁ  re^c  r&n  ^coibt ;  rp  "oo  ce&n^&it  inLe  i&*o,  ionnur  50 
nu^  1  n-AoncexMi^^t  vo  Iac-mia  -pe^]\  tll&T)  50  he-^ni&in  1^*0, 
&5tir  p^pMngir  X)o  rii&iúib  tH&*ó  c]Aé^*o  &n  'oiob  'oo-'óé&n&'ó 
*óíob.     A,otibiAA'OA-|i  uite   "oVomtTiein    bÁr  *oo   ÚAb&i|\u  DÓib.. 

2410  "tlí  Vi&tti'Lm'ó  ir  cóija,"  ís]\  RIaca,  "  ói]\  *oo  btró  cL&on&'ó 
jie^cc^  pn  ;  &cu  *o&oiac&}\  ixst)  ^tir  cu^c&ja  ojai\&  nÁiú  *oo 
úó^bÁit  "o^Ti-r^  bur  pníoiiic&c&iiA  *oon  cin^e/vo  50  bnÁú." 
Leir  -pn  be&n&i-p  Rl^c^  &n  "oe^l^  óija  do  bío"ó  r&n  rnbjA&c 
xoo  bíox)  rÁ  n-&  b|AÁ§^i"o  &rn&c,  &^ur  *oo  cotri-Mr  Leir  p5i-p  n& 

24i5|\^c^  rÁ  béi^e&n  *oo  cLomn  T)íoúo}Ab^  *oo  uó^bÁit.  C-Mti&in 
ioitiojajao  g&ijArncexyp  T>on  jaáic.  Có,  ce&n&,  &mm  do  'óe&t^, 
^s^ur  mtnn,  bnÁige  ;  ^on^D  "oe  pn  |AÁi*óce^n  e-xsiti&in  .1.  eo 
1THJ111,  ]uy  &11  -pÁic.  tló  ir  tnme  gwpúexsn  C^trixsin  x)i  ó 
G^ttixmh    R1avC&    .1.    be^n    CiAinnn   rrnc    Axm&mxsin  ;    ^^tif  fÁ 

242obéi5e^n  Don  irin^oi  pn  x>^  h^nTiDeoin  "out  *oo  coiirptJiu  iaó 
be^c^ib  Concub^in  ]aíoJ  Hb^-ó,  ^tin  fÁ|Atn§  1^*0  ^gtir  í  uojAtA^c;. 
^5ur  1  5ce^riri  ^^  fctAÍbe  -pu^  rí  m^c  ir  inje^n  ;  ^^ur  UI15 
a,  m^bt^cc  ,o,i?o^tl^1D  ^^^*°>  ^onxsi)  *oe  pn  cÁim^  xsn  ce^sr 
n^oi*oe^n  oniAAv ;   ^^tif  "oo  bí  xMi   cexsr  rom  onjAA  |aó  ]ié  n^or 

2425 T"°5    -1-    ^     Concyb^|A    50    rt^ice^r     RIÁit    mic    Rocntn'óe 
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forest  in  Burenn,  cooking  a  wild  boar.  The  sons  of  Diothorba 
asked  news  of  her,  and  gave  her  a  portion  of  the  meat.  She 
told  them  all  the  news  she  had. 

And  then  one  of  the  men  said  that  the  leper  had 
a  beautiful  eye,  and  that  he  desired  to  lie  with  her. 
Thereupon  he  and  Macha  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the 
wood,  and  Macha  bound  this  man  and  left  him  there,  and 
returned  to  the  rest.  And  they  questioned  her,  "  Where 
didst  thou  leave  the  man  who  went  with  thee?"  said  they. 
"  I  know  not,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  think  he  feels  ashamed  to 
come  into  your  presence  after  embracing  a  leper."  "  It  is  not 
a  shame,"  said  they,  "  since  we  will  do  the  same  thing." 
Thus  she  went  into  the  wood  with  each  of  them  in  turn  ; 
and  she  bound  them  all,  and  so  took  them  bound  together 
before  the  men  of  Ulster  at  Eamhain  ;  and  she  asked  the 
Ulster  nobles  what  she  should  do  with  them.  They  all  said 
with  one  accord  that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  "  That 
is  not  just,"  said  Macha,  "  for  that  would  be  contrary  to 
law  ;  but  let  them  be  made  slaves  of,  and  let  the  task  be  im- 
posed on  them  of  building  a  fort  for  me  which  shall  be  the 
capital  of  the  province  for  ever."  Thereupon  Macha  undid 
the  gold  bodkin  that  was  in  the  mantle  on  her  breast,  and 
with  it  measured  the  site  of  the  fort  which  the  sons  of 
Diothorba  were  obliged  to  build.  Now,  the  fort  is  called 
Eamhain  eo  being  a  word  for  '  a  bodkin/  while  muin  means 
'  the  neck,'  and  hence  the  fort  is  called  Eamhain,  that  is, 
eo  mhuin.  Or,  it  is  called  Eamhain  from  Eamhain  Mhacha, 
that  is,  the  wife  of  Cronn  son  of  Adhnaman.  Now  this 
woman  was  forced  against  her  will  to  run  with  the  horses  of 
Conchubhar,  king  of  Ulster ;  and  she,  though  pregnant,  outran 
them  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  race  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  a 
daughter;  and  she  cursed  the  men  of  Ulster,  whence  they  were 
visited  with  the  pangs  of  labour  ;  and  these  pangs  continued 
to  afflict  them  during  nine  reigns,  that  is,  from  Conchubhar 
to  the  reign  of  Mai  son  of  Rochruidhe.    Eamhain  accordingly 
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C&iii&m,  ^iritxM*ó  pn,  .1.  ^tri^on  ;  -mti,  -6,5  &  •óiútc&'ó  n&c 
&on  nuj;  1TI&C&  rnu'n  x\rn  p>m,  &cu  *oi&r;  ^on&'ó  "oe  nÁit)ce&n 
C&iri-Mn  tf)&c&  i&np  x\n  ^cé&'op&i'ó-re.  X)o  rn&nb^'ó  1TI&C& 
ttlon^nu&'ó  i&-j\  pn  té  KeAcc^i-o  Ríg'óe&n^. 

2430  *0°  §-^b  lle&cc&TÓ  flíg'óe&ii^  m&c  Ltng-óe&c  L&ig-óe  rrnc 
Coc^c  1111c  Oitiott&  prm  rmc  Ai]au  rrnc  t/tng*óe^c  LÁnrme&ji^ 
rrnc  6oc^c  "U&ince&r  *oo  pot  dbi|A  rúog&cc  drie&nn  pee 
bti&'ó&n.  1-p  wine  goince&n  íie&cu.M'ó  tlíg'óe&n^  x>e  .1.  -pig 
'óe&ris  *oo  bi  -M^e  .1.  bun  rvige  'oeip^  ;  &5ur  if  té  htlg&me  tTlón 

2435*00  tn&nbxvó  1  n-oíog&it  &  btnrmge  é. 

T)o  g&b  tlg&me  1Tlór\  rn&c  C&c&c  Otnyó.Mg  true  TDu&c 
L^g]\ui5  imc  pi&CAvó  Uot^jA&ig  rrnc  tntnne&'ó.Mg  Oot^n&ig 
rrnc  Simeoin  Oruc  rmc  Ao*óÁm  §t&ir  rrnc  t1u^*o^u  pmn  pÁit 
rrnc  51^tc&>ó&  imc  Oitiott&  Otc&om  mic  Sionn&  S&ogt&ig 

2440-Qo  pot  é-i|Ae&rhóin  níog&cc  €h]\e&nn  'oeic  rnbti.<yón&  pce&'o, 
nó  x)o  riéin  'óinnn^e  oite,  *oÁ  pci*o  bbi^'ÓAsn.  1r  tnme  §&ir\- 
ce&n  tlg&me  1T)ó]A  x>e,  tjo  bjiíg  ^un  rhópi  &  -pt&ice&r,  óin  "oo 
bí  cuia  &]\  oité&n&ib  i&}ac&ij\  e-oi\p&  ^i^e;  -^gtir  *oo  bÁ*o&ri 
ctn^e&n  &]\  pci*o  *oo  ctomn  ^5  &n  tlg&me  pn,  rn&ri  &cÁ  xn&r 

2445 if  pee  "oo  ctomn  rh&c  ir  cpu^n  mge&n.  A]a  bpyp  *oon  ctomn 
pn  t)o  §&b  5&Ó  Aon  *oíob  -p^  teic  buiT)e&n  'n-&  tn-Mf)  -pern. 
A^up  -mi  CA,n  *oo  bei]Ací  r &oj\cu^ij\u  6ir\e&nn  teo,  m^ji  &  mbiox) 
m&cóíob  &nocu,  *oo  biot)  &n  m&c  oite  ahiAjuc  &nn.  tTI&n  pn 
•oóib  *oi^i*ó  1  nrji^ró  lonnupg&c  c&ob  'n-&  •ocu^-o&oir  ^g&ró  50 

245o5c^1^cí  teo  &  mbiot)  t)o  bixvo  ir  <oo  ton  &nn.  A^ur  m^n 
úu^^-o^ia  pn  éipe^nn  pn  -o^  n-^i|Ae  t)o  cu^'OAn  *oo  ceifne^Th 
xsn  "ooc&in  pn  nir  -csn  n'15  tlg&me.  A^nr  if  é  ní  &n  ^n 
cmne^'OAn  te^ú  a,]a  te&c  6i|Ae  *oo  ]Aomn  1  5CIJ15  -p^nn^ib 
pce^t),  A^tir  x^  itiín  -pém  *oo  ú^b^i|iu  *o^  ^&c  ^on  *oon  ctomn 

2455  pn  t)i,  ^5ti]"  ^^n  xS|a  bneiú  X)o  ne^c  "oiob  c^iúe^iii  A,n  ctn*o 
&  céite ;  5on^*ó  tnme  pn  "oo  jAmne  pite  §15111  &n  n^nn-ro  : 

UJAine  uaIXac  aiíi^aa, 

"OlAfV  IDA  b]AU§  buAt)AC  bAtibA  ; 
HAnn^At)  a  ct,AmiA  50  ceA|AU 
2460  ei|\e  1  5CÓ15  jAAiiriA  pceAT). 
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is  the  same  as  amhaon,  amh  denying  that  it  was  but  one,  it 
being  two,  Macha  gave  birth  to  on  that  occasion.  And  hence  it 
was  called  Eamhain  Mhacha,  according  to  this  opinion.  After 
this,  Macha  Mhongruadh  was  slain  by  Reachtaidh  Righdhearg. 

Reachtaidh  Righdhearg  son  of  Lughaidh  Laighdhe,  son 
of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Oilill  Fionn,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Lughaidh 
Laimhdhearg,  son  of  Eochaidh  Uaircheas  of  the  race  of 
Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty  years.  He 
was  called  Reachtaidh  Righdhearg  from  his  having  a  red 
fore-arm,  that  is,  the  end  of  a  red  fore-arm  ;  and  he  was  slain 
by  Ughaine  Mor  to  avenge  his  foster-mother. 

Ughaine  Mor  son  of  Eochaidh  Buadhach,  son  of  Duach 
Laghrach,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Tolgrach,  son  of  Muireadhach 
Bolgrach,  son  of  Simeon  Breac,  son  of  Aodhan  Glas,  son  of 
Nuadha  Fionn  Fail,  son  of  Giallchaidh,  son  of  Oilill  Olchaoin, 
son  of  Siorna  Saoghlach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  thirty  years,  or  according  to  others 
forty  years.  He  was  called  Ughaine  Mor,  as  his  reign  was 
great,  since  he  held  sway  over  the  islands  of  western  Europe  ; 
and  this  Ughaine  had  twenty-five  children,  namely  twenty-two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  When  these  children  grew  up,  each 
of  them  had  a  special  retinue  ;  and  when  they  went  on  free 
circuit  round  Ireland,  where  one  of  the  sons  stayed  at  night, 
another  son  stayed  on  the  morrow.  Thus  they  went  on  in 
succession,  so  that  wherever  they  directed  their  steps  they 
exhausted  all  the  food  and  provisions  in  the  district.  And 
when  the  men  of  Ireland  observed  this,  they  went  to  complain 
of  this  injury  to  Ughaine,  the  king.  And  it  was  mutually 
agreed  on  to  divide  Ireland  into  twenty-five  parts,  and  to 
give  each  of  these  children  his  own  part,  and  not  to  permit 
any  one  of  them  to  be  a  burden  to  another's  portion.  Hence 
some  poet  composed  this  stanza  : 

Ughaine  the  proud,  the  noble, 
Whose  victorious  dwelling  was  Banbha, 
His  children  divided  rightly 
Erin  into  twenty-five  portions. 
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A^ur  ir  'oo  jaóija  n&  jAormA.  roin   -oo   CÓ5ÚA.01  cíorcÁnA.  i|^ 

•0tiA.t5A.1r  "oa.   5&Ó  j\i§  X)&   }\&ihe   &}\   é-ifiinn    -pe^-o    cpí    cé^-o 

bli&.'óA.n,  m&]\  axá  ó  A.nnp}A  tl  JAine  50  hA.nnp|A  ha.  ^ctn^eA/OAC 

•oo  itiaija  -|Aé  bnn   Cocac  peTótig  x)o  beic  'n-A  |\í^  éijAeAnn, 

2465MÍi^it  A"oei]A  ah  pie  rAn  fiArm-for 

Upí  céAt>  bl/iAÚAn,  t>UAii  ah  01 1, 
50  -ouÁn^A-OAp  cóigeA'ÓAij; 
CóijjeA]A  ^An  c|\eit)eAni  1  gcjAÍ 
ftomipvo  éifunn  tlgAini. 

5470 1f  é  Cocaix)  fei"ótioc  x)o  -poinn  ctii^eA-ÓA  éijAeAnn  toija  ati 
"OjAtnri^-re  pop  U115  Cui^eAT)  IIIa-ó  *oo  ^peAjAgur  rriAcLéi*oe. 
U115  Cúi^eA'ó  t,AigeAn  'oo  tloppA  rriAc  "peAjAgtirA  T^ipT1^' 
U115  *oÁ  Cúi5ex\"ó  ITlurhAn  x>o  U1  geAjAtiAC  UéiT)1i)eArmAc  m.Ac 
Lucca  ir  'oo  T)eA<§A-m  rriAC  Sin.     Uu^  m&\\  ati  ^cóa-oha  CÚ15- 

2475  eA"ó  ConnAcc  'oo  cniújA,  m.A}\  auá  *o'p-óic  rnAC  £615  "o'Cocai-o 
AU,a*o  ir  *oo  Úinne  rriAc  Connj\Ac,  *oo  |\éi]\  mA}\  ctnjAreArn 
por  "oa  éir  fo  An  cAn  t,Aili)eoj\Arn  aja  £LAiúeA-p  60c  ac  fei-otig 
rém.  A^ur  ní  LugAToe  'oo  toí  An  |\oinn  pn  cLomne  tlgAine  aji 
éij\inn   50  troeAÓA'OAn   ct^nn   tl§Aine  ^An  -pLiocc    acc  'oiA-p, 

2480  m^]\  auá  CotocAc  CaoL  mb]\e^J  ir  l,AO§AinegLoj\c  ó  *ocÁmi5 
a  niAineAnn  'oo  pot  éijAeATÍióin.  Agu-p  if  lé  t>A'ó1i)CAi'ó  itiac 
Cacao  Oua*óai§  a  'óeAv|\l!)]\ÁÚA-ii\  rem  'oo  ni^]\b^x)  tlgAme 
1Tló|\  1  "oUeAÍ^ig  An  CorcAijA  ;  A^ur  ní  f\Ai1i>e  fém  1  pi^e 
néineAnn   acc  Lá  50  Leic  An  UAn  -oo  rnAjAtoAT)   té  UAogAine 

5485LO]AC    Ó    1     n*OÍO§Alt    A     AÚA}A. 
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And  it  was  according  to  these  divisions  that  rents  and 
duties  used  to  be  paid  to  every  king  who  reigned  in  Ireland 
for  three  hundred  years,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Ughaine 
to  the  time  of  the  provincials  who  lived  when  Eochaidh 
Feidlioch  was  king  of  Ireland,  as  the  poet  says  in  this 
quatrain  : 

Three  hundred  years  lasting  the  reproach, 
Until  the  provincials  arose, 
Five  without  faith  in  their  hearts, 
Shared  between  them  Ughaine's  Erin. 

It  was  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch  who  divided  the  provinces  of 
Ireland  amongst  the  following.  He  gave  the  province  of 
Ulster  to  Fearghus  son  of  Leide  ;  he  gave  the  province  of 
Leinster  to  Rossa  son  of  Fearghus  Fairrge  ;  he  gave  the  two 
provinces  of  Munster  to  Tighearnach  Teidbheannach  son  of 
Luchta,  and  to  Deaghaidh  son  of  Sin  ;  similarly  he  gave  the 
province  of  Connaught  to  three,  namely,  to  Fidhic  son  of 
Feig,  to  Eochaidh  Allad,  and  to  Tinne  son  of  Connraidh,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  set  forth  when  we  are  treating  of  Eochaidh 
Feidhleach's  own  reign.  Still  this  division  of  Ireland  among 
the  children  of  Ughaine  held  good  until  the  children  of 
Ughaine  had  died  without  issue,  except  two,  namely,  Cobh- 
thach  Caol  mBreagh  and  Laoghaire  Lore,  from  whom  come  all 
that  survive  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon.  And  Ughaine  Mor 
himself  was  slain  by  Badhbhchaidh  son  of  Eachaidh  Buadhach 
his  own  brother  in  Tealach  an  Choscair.  But  Badhbhchaidh 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  only  a  day  and  a  half  when 
he  was  slain  by  Laoghaire  Lore  to  avenge  his  father. 
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X)o  g^b   L&og.Mj\e   Loj\c   m&c  tlg-Mne  TT1óij\   trnc   C^c^c 
OtiA,*ó-M§    true  X)u^c    L&5JI&15    mic    p^c^só    Uot^jt&ig    mic 

fntii]\e«vÓAi§  Dotting  rrnc  Snneom  D|\ic  true  Acóion  5^1T 
mic  tlu^D^u  pnn  j?Áit  true  51-vttc^D^  mic  Oitiott«s  Otc*_\oin 

2490  imc  Sio|\riA  S^ogt^ig  do  pot  éipe^iiióin  lúog^cc  éi|\e«Min  d<s 
bti^*ÓA.in.  Ce*sr*M-p  Cjmc&c  ingest!  ]\íog  p^nxjc  be&n  tlg-Mne 
1Tlói|\  inÁÚM|\  L^o§M]\e  Lin]\c  if  CobúvMg  C*soit  rnOjie^g, 
A^tif  ir  tnme  §&if\ce&fi  L^og^i]\e  Loj\c  *oe7  lon/^nn  tojtc  tf 
potig&t  e^uif  do  ]\mne  L^ojxsiiie  pe&tt  &]\  O^DbÓMD   m^c 

2495  6^0.^0  Du^-ÓMg  511^  t)e  pn  do  te^n  &n  -|:o]u\irm  *óe  .1.  t^og- 
&rfie  Lo|\c.  1|*  té  Cobú^c  C^ot  mt)]\e^g  ^  De^nb-pÁú&ijA  péin 
-oo  m^b^D  L^ojM|\e  Lo]\c  i  n*Oionn  1líog  &|i  bjui.sc  íia 
Oe^vpb^. 

~\y  e^mL/MX)  lomojvpo  do  bí  Cobú^c  C^ot  inD|\exNg  ^jur  é  ^5 

2500 ■peAjA^xs'ó  r]\é  p)pm«yo  |\é  L^o^i-pe  Lo|\c  pÁ  iaío^acc  é-ij\e&nn 

Dobeiú  -M^e;  A^tir  m*s-|\  do  cu&l&ró  L^oJ^i]\e  eire*sn  do  beiú 

é^5C|\UMT)  cÁini^  btn*óe^n   ^|iniá\   d«n  lonnpnge.      An   uxsn 

do    conn-M|\c   Cobú^c   é,   if    e<vó   ^Dub*vij\u   511^    újiu&g   d& 

bn^ú^i]\  &n  neiiTnocc  ^nÁCAc  do  bíoD  -M^e  ^r  -péin  do  pon  ip 

2505  n^c  ci^e^D  dxn  tÁÚAiji  5^11   rtu^gbtiiDin.       "tlí   rmpre,"  &|i 

Lxsogxyi-pe,  "uiocpMD  rmre  50  ríoD&c  do  tÁú^i|\  -mi  céiDt>e*scu 

^j\ír  5^11    btHDin    &jvmc&  im   poc&iju"     Leir  pn   ceitevsb]\Ai]> 

L^og&i|Ae  do  Cobú^c.    TDÁt^  Cobc^ig,  do  jimne  coiii^i]\te  -pé 

D|A^oi  do  bí  'n-xs  í"ocxM-p  cionnuf  Do-gé^b^D  ^s  b|iÁÚ£ott  |\é  a 

25i0iti^nb^sD.     "1f  exND  i^  irmé&ncN,"  A-p  ^n  d|a*soi,  "bÁf  bjtéige 

do  téi^e^n  cu^u  ^$ur  ■out  1  n-eitior|Aom  &m&it  tri^jib  ^ur 

rcé^st^  do  cu|a  50  L^og^i^e  ai]a  pn,  ^tif  cioc]:aMD  *s]a  be^^Án 

buiDne  dou  por  ^giif  ^p  Due^cu  do  tÁÚAif  dó  UngpD   &\\ 
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Laoghaire    Lore  son  of  Ughaine  Mor,  son    of  Eochaidh 

Buadhach,  son  of  Duach  Laghrach,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Tolgrach, 

son  of  Muireadhach  Bolgrach,  son  of  Simeon  Breac,  son  of 

Aodan  Glas,  son  of  Xuadha  Fionn  Fail,  son  of  Giallchaidh, 

son  of  Oilill  Olchaoin,  son  of  Siorna  Saoghalach  of  the  race 

of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland    two   years. 

Ceasair  Chruthach,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  French,  wife 

of  Ughaine  Mor,  was    the    mother    of  Laoghaire   Lore  and 

Cobhthach  Caol   mBreagh.     And  he  was   called  Laoghaire 

Lore,  for  lore  means   '  murder  of  a  kinsman  '  ;   and  Laoghaire 

treacherously  slew  Badhbhchaid,  son  of  Eachaidh  Buadhach, 

whence  he  got  the  name  Laoghaire  Lore.     Cobhthach  Caol 

mBreagh,  his  own  brother,  slew  Laoghaire  Lore  at  Dionn 

Riogh  on  the  brink  of  the  Bearbha. 

It  happened  that  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh  had  been  pining 

through  envy  of  Laoghaire   Lore  on  account  of  his  holding 

the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  Laoghaire  heard  that  he 

was  sick,  he  came  with  an  armed  force  to  visit  him.    When 

Cobhthach    saw  him,  he  said    it  was    sad    that  his  brother 

always  had   a   suspicion  of  him   and  would  not  come  into 

his  presence  without  an  escort.     "  Not  so,"  said  Laoghaire ; 

"  I   will  come  peacefully  into   thy  presence  the  next   time 

unattended  by  an   armed  escort."      Thereupon,  Laoghaire 

bade  farewell   to    Cobhthach.       Now    Cobhthach    took    the 

advice  of  a  druid  who  was  with  him  as  to  how  he  could  lay 

hold  on  his  kinsman  to  kill  him.     "  What  thou  hast  to  do," 

said  the  druid,  "  is  to  feign  death,  and   go  into   a  bier  as  a 

corpse,  and  to  send  word  of  this  to  Laoghaire  ;  and  he  will 

come  to  thee  with  only  a  small  escort ;  and  when  he  will 
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■do  co|\p  -ooc  c6ome6,ó  65111^  u^b^i|\  1x1611  1  n-iocc^-p  -6.  bjiorm 

2515  6511^111 6iibc6ii  Le6U  m&]\  pn  é."  Afi  ^c]\i 00111156*0  rn6iib*C6 
L^oJ^i]Ae  6111161*0  pn  té  CobÚ6c  *oo  iii6iib6*ó  O1I1U,  Ame  rri6c 
L^o§^i]Ae  té  CobÚ6Ó,  65111^  16]1  rmé6n6iri  ti6  1151110111  -poin  *oó 
pi6iji  6  -pLÁinue.  ^15  p3f  -pÁ  *006116  le6tib  05  *06-p  bVinrn 
1T)60ii  -pÁ  m&c  *o'OiLiLL  Aine*oo  Ú6b6ijic  x)6  Lóx&ija,  ^5uf  ^5 

2520  •Mfi  mí-p  *oo  c]\oix>e  6  &t&]\  if  &  -pe&n&c&}A  •o'ite  if  U1ÓÓ5  50 
n-6  Lo-p'oo  fto^^t),  65111^  £6.11115  *oon  -oei-pcin  *oo  560  6n  Le&nb 
^iijA  be6ii6*ó  6  uiiL6bii6  *óe;  6511^  6p  rnbeiú  b^tb  *óó  fc&oittf 
CobÚ6c  11^.1*0  é.  U-pi&tt&if  6n  to6nb  50  Copc6  'Ótnbne  "51111 
00111111115  ye&1  1  bj:oc6ii\  Scoipi^u  -pÁ  -pí  6}\  Ati  50^10  pn;  65111^ 

2525C]ii^t'L6if  6f  pti  *oon  £11611150  50  ii6onb6i\  *oo  ctii*oe6c*c6in 
mcs]\  6011  ju-p ;  6cu  ce  6*oeiiii*o  *o|ion5  ]ié  *pe6n cui^  511116b  50 
c|iíc  A]nnem&  *oo  cti6i*ó.  A5111"  *oo  nocc6t)6ii  611  btn*óe6ii  *oo 
CUA1Í)  L&if  51111  b'é  *06iiiii6  11105  é-iiie6nn  é;  -^gtif  C6.11115  *oe  pn 
50  n*oe6iui6  111  £1161150  U60ife6c  ce^gt^ig  6}\  6  rii  1111111011  *óe, 

2530  ^bur  ^0  ^11A15  101116*0  Áiúif  teif,  ionnuf  50  *0U6ini5  *oe  pn  50 
1i6ibe  10111116*0  móii  i-p  oi|\'óe^-pc^vp  6*ób6L  1  néiinnn  6i}i ;  unne 
pn  5U11  t,o6H6*06ii  rnojiAn  *o'-pe6ii6ib  éiiie6nn  "oon  £11611150  é. 
A5ti-p  *oo  ftnp5  61111  fe6Í  t:6*06  *06  6.impf\. 


T)o  56b  CobÚ6c  C6ot  rnbj-ie&g  ni6c  Uj&ine  itlóijt  mic 
253566060  Duxvó&ig  *oo  fíot  e-iiie^irióin  i\ío56cc  éiiie6iin  *oeic 
rnbt/i6*ón6  pce^x),  nó  *oo  \\é\\\  "0^1111150  01I0,  C6056T)  bt/i6*ó,6,ii. 
Ce6f6iii  CimcAC  11150^11  11Í05  P116-115C  pÁ  111ÁC6111  *óó.  1^  unne 
56111ÚO611  CobÚAc  C^ot  nibiiexsg  -óo  .1.  5^1^11  uiiom  *oo  5&b  é 
uiió  foiim^-o  i\ó  11-6  *óe&iibiiÁú&iii  L^og/siiie  Loiic  y&  jií 
2540  éiiie^nn  "jAoniie  -pém,  lonnup  50  mDo^c^it)  1  ^eipgÍTÓe  1^  511^ 
qiéi5  is  CU1-0  yól&  if  -peot^  tnte,  511^  c^ot  é;  ^tif  Hl^g 
biie^5  6111111  116  hÁiuo  'n-6  ii6ibo  'n-6  ttn-ge,  50  *ocu56'ó  C^ot 
mbi\e65  611\  U11110  pn  ;  6511^  x)o  ni6iib6-ó  6n  Cobc6c-^o  té 
L6bii6i*ó  Loin5i,e6Ó  1116C  Oitiott6  Áme  1  11*0101111  II105  oi*óce 

2545Tl0"0l65      111Ó11     1      n*0Í056lt      6      6C611       6511^     6      fe6116C611       *00 
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come  into  thy  presence,  he  will  lie  on  thy  body  lamenting 
thee,  and  do  thou  stab  him  in  the  abdomen  with  a  dirk,  and 
thus  kill  him."  When  Cobhthach  had  in  this  manner  finished 
the  killing  of  Laoghaire,  he  slew  also  Oilill  Aine  son  of 
Laoghaire  ;  and  he  recovered  his  health  after  he  had  done 
these  deeds.  He  also  commanded  a  young  lad  whose  name 
was  Maon,  the  son  of  Oilill  Aine,  to  be  brought  into  his 
presence,  and  made  him  eat  a  portion  of  his  father's  and 
grandfather's  hearts,  and  to  swallow  a  mouse  with  her  young. 
But  the  child  lost  his  speech  from  the  disgust  he  felt,  and 
when  he  became  speechless  Cobhthach  let  him  go.  The 
child  proceeded  to  Corca  Dhuibhne,  where  he  resided  for  a 
time  with  Scoiriath,  who  was  king  of  that  country,  and 
thence  went  to  France  with  a  party  of  nine,  though  some 
seanchas  say  that  it  was  to  the  country  of  Armenia  he 
went.  And  the  party  who  accompanied  him  declared  that 
he  was  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  from  this  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  king  of  the  French  made  him  leader  of  his 
household  guards  ;  and  he  became  very  successful,  and  so 
was  much  talked  about,  and  his  fame  was  great  in  Ireland  ; 
and  consequently  many  Irishmen  followed  him  to  France. 
And  he  remained  there  a  long  time  of  his  life. 

Cobhthach  [Caol  mBreagh  son  of  Ughaine  Mor,  son  of 
Eachaidh  Buadhach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  thirty  years,  or,  according  to  others, 
fifty  years.  Ceasair  Chruthach,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  French,  was  his  mother.  He  was  called  Cobhthach  Caol 
mBreagh,  for  a  severe  disease  afflicted  him  through  envying 
his  brother  Laoghaire  Lore,  who  was  king  of  Ireland  before 
him,  so  that  he  got  into  decline,  and  his  blood  and  flesh 
melted  away,  so  that  he  was  thin ;  and  Magh  Breagh 
is  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  he  lay  sick,  and  hence 
he  was  called  Caol  mBreagh  ;  and  this  Cobhthach  was 
slain  by  ^Labhraidh  Loingseach,  son  of  Oilill  Aine,  at  Dionn 
Riogh,  on  the  eve  of  greater  Christmas,  to  avenge  his  father 

M    2 
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rn&jio&t)  teif-fe-Mi ;  5011  &d  ujaíd  pn  do  nirme  pte  615111  &n 
N&rm-p?  : 

tAbpAit)  tom^^eAc,  top  a  lion, 
tto  opu  CotoÚAc  1  nT)ionn  UÍ05; 
2550  b°  r^UA5  t-AijneAC  caj\  turn  t/ij\, 

"Oiob  }\o  liAinmttijeA'ó  ÍAigin. 


T)o  §&b  L^bii&iD  Loin^-pe&c  m&c  OitioUl&  Aine  rmc  L&oJ- 
&\]\e  Lui]ac  mic  "Ug&ine  ttloi}\  do  pot  éi]\e&irióir)  ]úo§^cc 
éi]\e^-nn  -oeic   inbb^*ón^,  51a  ]\   útnc  té  TTleit^e  rn&c  Cobú&ig 

2555  C^oit  rnONe&g.  ^5ur  T  ®  ™  ^^  DUÁ11115  &  bjie^xvo  ón 
bpjA&m^c  50  héi|iinn,  5"pÁD  e^rn-M-pe^c  cu^  1Tloi]n&c  nige&n 
Scoi-pi&c  j^íoj  cpíce  bpe&-|\  111  one  1  n-i&núÁj\  ÍTItirh&n  dó,  &j\ 
méiD  n&  cbú  if  ha  *oce&pc&-|-  do  bí  *m]\.  Ottirmigúe^i\  té 
Cn&ipane  Cptnuine,  oii\pDe^c  do  bí  pÁn  &rn  -pom  1  néijnnn,  né 

2560*0111  'n-&T>i&iD  D011  P]\^in^c  xs^up  iom^D  do  g|\éicib  ^e^n^iiilxs 
teip  m^|\  &on  ]\é  L&01D  cum-Mnn  'n-xs-p  nocc  p  "oíog/vmrie  & 
•oiogn&i-pe  do  tíl&on  ;  fcgti'p  pnrnf  po]\u  púbmti  ^]i  a  c|\uiu  &n 
nocc&in  n&  pn&in^ce  do  C|\Ai-pcine  &r\  cati  ]\Áini^  m&n  a. 
p&ibe    HI&011  ;     ^up    5&b&if    &ti   LxNoid    cum&irm    *oo    ]\inne 

2565lTloi]\i^c  irige&n  Scoi]n&ú  Do1l1^on.  g^sb&ip  &11  oi|\e^D  yo^\^ 
Uic§Á-p&  -pé  hoi|\p*oe&'ó  C|\&ipcme  é  50  nDtib&i-|\u  gun  bum 
Leif  ^n  t^soTO  if&n  po-pu;  ^ti-p^  n-^  cLof  foi*n  t>&  irmirmci]\ 
if  -oo  C]i^it?uine,  do  guiDe&D&ji  ní  Pjami^c  ps  con^n&rh  ftti&§ 
*oo  c^b&inu  do  pÁ  ce^cc  do  bu&in  &  ó]iíce  j?éin  ^nuc;  &5Uf 

2570  CU5    xMI   ní  bíoH    C&bt&lg    DÓ  .1.  DÁ    CÓ^D    x*NJ1  pÓlD    CÓ&D  J    ^^Uf 

■cjti&L'l&i'o  xy-p  irmi|i  ;  ^^tif  ní  h.ó,iúiAi'pce&|i  xs  be^^  d^  -pcé&t&ib 
■§U]A  g^b^D^^  cn^n  ^5  Loc  g^m-Mi  ;  ^^tif  ^11  Duige&cu  1 
dcí]\  DÓib  'pu^-p^D^'p  ^cé^t^  Cobú^c  C-csob  iiiD|ie^§  do  beiu  1 
ii*Oionn  R105  50  n-iom^D  D'u^iplib  éiiie^snn  'n-^s  i>oc^i|i;  ^tif 
2575 Leip  pn  ciaiAv'L'Laid  do  tó  if  D'oiDce  50  duu^^daja  ^mup  ton^- 
pni]\u  M]\  ^tiji  iii^|\b^D^-p  Cobc^c  in^]\  ^on  jvif  nxs  hu^ipLib 
pn,     1-p  ^nn  pn  do  p^pAtng  dja^oi  do  bí   p&n   inb]iuiDin  cia 
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and  grandfather  whom  he  had  slain.     On  this  some  poet 
composed  this  stanza : 

Labhraidh  Loinseach,  sufficient  his  army, 

He  slew  Cobhthach  in  Dionn  Eiogh  ; 

With  the  lance- armed  host  beyond  the  sea- water, 

It  was  from  these  that  the  Lagenians  were  named. 

Labhraidh  Loingseach  son  of  Oilill  Aine,  son  of 
Laoghaire  Lore,  son  of  Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ten  years  ;  and  he  fell  by 
Meilge  son  of  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh.  And  the  way  in 
which  he  was  allured  from  France  to  Ireland  was  that 
Moiriath  daughter  of  Scoiriath,  king  of  the  territory  of  Feara 
More  in  west  Munster,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  his  name  and  fame.  She 
equipped  Craiftine  the  harper,  a  musician  who  was  in  Ireland 
at  the  time,  that  he  might  go  after  him  to  France  with  many 
love-presents,  together  with  a  love-lay  in  which  she  set  forth 
the  intensity  of  her  passion  for  Maon  ;  and  when  Craiftine 
arrived  in  France,  he  played  a  very  sweet  tune  on  his  harp 
when  he  came  to  where  Maon  was,  and  sang  the  love-lay 
which  Moiriath  daughter  of  Scoiriath  had  composed  for  Maon. 
He  was  so  delighted  with  Craiftine's  playing  that  he  said  he 
considered  the  song  and  the  tune  melodious  ;  and  when  his 
followers  and  Craiftine  had  heard  this,  they  besought  the 
king  of  the  French  to  give  him  an  auxiliary  force  so  that  he 
might  go  and  regain  his  own  territory  ;  and  the  king  gave 
him  a  fleetful,  that  is,  two  thousand  two  hundred,  and  they 
put  out  to  sea  ;  and  no  tidings  whatever  are  given  of  them  till 
they  put  into  harbour  at  Loch  Garman  ;  and  when  they 
came  ashore,  they  learned  that  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh 
was  in  Dionn  Riogh  and  many  of  the  Irish  nobles  with  him, 
and  thereupon  they  marched  day  and  night,  and  attacked 
his  fortress,  and  slew  Cobhthach  together  with  these  nobles. 
It  was  then  that  a  druid  who  was  in  the  fortress  inquired 
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•oo  jitrme  &n  on^&m  pti.  "An  tom^re&c"  &-p  &n  j?ex\n  Mnrng. 
"An  t&b&in  mi  tom^re&c"  ^n  &n  *on.<soi.     "L&bp&-m"  &p  &n 

2580  pe^-p  oite.  J011^  "oe  pn  t>o  te&n  L^bn^-m  Lom^e&c  rn&n 
pvp&mm  "oo  ttl&on  ó  -pom  1  Lé.  A^ur  ir  teir  x)o  nón&T) 
l&igne  te^cAngt^]^  &\\  *ouur  1  ne-ijunn  ;  ion&nn  lomonno 
L&igne  1]^  rte^g^  &p  &  mbi-oi^  cmn  teAr^ngl^r^  i&n&mn  ; 
&<5ur  ó  n&   t&ignib  pn    §&intnúe&n  L&151TÍ   do   tucc   CÚ151X) 

2585  5&ib&n  pur  &  nÁ-roce&n  Cvn^e&T)  L&ige&n  &niú.  gon^x) 
*o&  'óe&nb&'ó  pn  ^^tip  T)'f&ipiéir  ntnriine&c  &n  crtu&ig 
uÁim^  Lé  t,&bn&i"ó  Lom^re&c  ón  bpn^m^c  &cÁ  &n  pie  r&n 
p&nn-ro  : 

"OÁ  céAT)  Af\  pciT)   COAT)  $Alt, 

2590  50  Lai§iii1í>  LeACtiA  Leo  atiaLI  ; 

Ó  nA  Lyipiio  pn  ^An  oil 
$Ain.rnceAn.  tAipn  -do  Lai§ihd. 


An   in&nb&T>  lomonno  Cobc&ig   C&oit  nibpe&g   -oo  L&bn&it> 
Lom^pe&c  ^ur  &n  n*oijiL  1   reilb  éine&nn  *oó,  cé-m  -pem  ir 

2595  Cn&ip:ine  'o'ionnrtnge  &n  1Tloi-piAC  m^m  Scoipi^c  mgm  -pig 
cnice  bpe&n  tTlonc,  &n  Le&nnÁn  tén  ctnne&'ó  Cn&ip:ine  x>& 
por  *oon  pp&m^c.  T>o  pór  L&bp&Tó  í,  &5ur  ir  í  rÁ  níog&n 
&i^e  An  ^cém  *oo  íri&in. 

ír    é  rÁu    iomo|\no    ps    n-oe&c&ró    1TI&on    -pé    pÁTÓce&n 

2600  L^bp-M-ó  Lom^re&c  T)on  pp&m^c  r>o  bícm  &  5&01I  né  ní§ 
pn&n^c  ;  óin  rÁ  hí  mge&n  níog  pp&n^c,  Ce&r&in  Cpuc&c  & 
h&mrn,  r^  be&n  T)' tlg&me  ttlóp  ir  rÁ  mÁc^in  T)A  ctomn, 
rn&n  -cscÁ  L&og&ine  Lonc  ir  Cobc&c  C&ot  mOne&§  ^5«f  rn&c 
rrnc  x)on  L&og&ine  Lope  rom   L^bn^nó  t/om^re&c.     5011^ 

2605  u|Aé  n-^  §^ot  pé  pn&n^c&ib  *oo  cuAvit)  ^n  &  ^com&ince. 

A"ób^n  oite  pó-p  pÁ  n'oe^c^i'ó  *oon   p-p^m^c  reoc  •óu"La,   1 

x)cín  oite ;   1)0  bpíg  50  n^ibe  n^nn  cmnce  cotrimbÁi'óe  i*oin 

L^i^mb  if  pn^n^c^ig.    T)o  bíot)  iomonno  n^nn  cinnce  c^pt) 

^5  5&c  cúi5e^"ó  1  néinmn  -oon  teiú  t&\X  'o'f^ipn^e,  m^|i  -6,cÁ 

26ioi,oin   ct^nn^ib  tléibt  ir  Atb^n^ig,  Toi-p  -pe^n^ib  ITIiirh^n  1-p 
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who  had  executed  that  slaughter.  "  The  mariner "  (An 
loingseach),  replied  the  man  outside.  "  Does  the  mariner 
speak?"  asked  the  druid.  "He  speaks"  (Labhraidh),  said 
the  other.  And  hence  the  name  Labhraidh  Loingseach  clung 
to  Maon  ever  since.  And  it  was  he  who  first  made  in  Ireland 
spears  with  broad  greenish  blue  heads  ;  for  laighne  means 
spears  having  wide  green-blue  iron  heads;  and  from  these 
spears  the  name  Laighin  is  given  to  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Gailian,  which  is  now  called  the  province  of  Leinster. 
And  the  poet  proves  this,  and  sets  forth  the  number  of  the 
host  which  came  with  Labhraidh  Loingseach  from  France,  in 
the  following  stanza : 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  hundred  foreigners, 
With  broad  spears  they  came  over  ; 
From  these  spears  without  flaw 
The  Leinstermen  are  called  Laighin. 

Now  when  Labhraidh  Loingseach  had  slain  Cobhthach  Caol 
mBreagh,  and  had  taken  possession  of  Ireland,  he  went 
along  with  Craiftine  to  visit  Moiriath  daughter  of  Scoiriath, 
king  of  the  territory  of  Feara  More,  the  lady-love  who  sent 
Craiftine  to  France  to  visit  him.  Labhraidh  married  her,  and 
she  was  his  queen  during  life. 

Now  the  reason  why  Maon  who  was  called  Labhraidh 
Loingseach  went  to  France  was  his  relation  to  the  king  of 
the  French.  For  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  French  called 
Ceasair  Chruthach  was  the  wife  of  Ughaine  Mor  and  mother 
of  his  children,  namely,  Laoghaire  Lore  and  Cobhthach 
Caol  mBreagh ;  and  Labhradh  Loingseach  is  a  son's  son  to 
that  Laoghaire  Lore.  And  it  was  on  account  of  his  relation 
to  the  French  that  he  sought  their  protection. 

Another  reason  why  he  went  to  France  rather  than  to 
another  country  is  that  there  was  a  special  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  Leinstermen  and  the  French.  Indeed 
every  province  in  Ireland  had  formed  a  special  friendly  alliance 
beyond  the  sea,  as  the  alliance  between  clann  Neill  and  the 
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S&cpMn,  it)i|\  tlLtc&ib  if  C^^pÁim^,  ioii\  Conn&cc&ib  if 
b]ie^cn&ib  iy  i*oi]\  L&igmb  1-p  pii&n^c&ig,  aiti-mL  ^-oei-p  SeÁn 
rn&c  Uo]in&  Hi  1T)&oitcoii.Miie  &ii*ooi'oe  é-ii\e&nn  iié  pe&ncu'p 
pi&  ii&nii&ib-'pe  po-p: 

2615  PjM'ce  5 AC  "OA  copiiAiteAf, 

5ion  <;u]Vb  lonAtin  a  mbunAX) ; 
11  í  tléilX  Ajtif  aUdavia"I§  ; 
SACf Am  Aguf  p|\  ttltitriAn  ; 

uIato  Aguf  eAfpÁimn  j  ; 
2620  Coinmfie  co^ai'd  £ac  cjvíée  ; 

ConnACCAi  j;  if  bjviocÁinig  ; 
ÍAi§m  té  "PjAAn^CAib  fj\íce. 


UÁ11115  'oon   coriimbÁi'o  t)o  toí   1X)111  iu  ciii^eA-OAib  ip  11& 
cjaíoca    pié&iii-pÁi'óce    50    pi&ibe    copiii&ile&p    'n-&    iiibé&-p&il!) 
2625  e&copip&  Le&c  &11  Le&ú  'oo  piéiii  &n  cAiii^e-csp^  ^p  An   cuni&inn 
do  bí  fié  céile  aca. 

Dío'ó  &  po-p  &5&U,  ^  Lé&gúói-p,  ^u-p&b  &pi  toji^  An  l^topiATo 
Lom^pg-'pe  axáit)  is  rn-Mjie&nn  'oo  n&  po-p-L&iJnio  'oo  pot 
éii\e&iiióin  &cu  O  Tlu&l'tÁin   cÁmi^  'oo  pt/iocc  Cobú-Mt;  C&01L 

2630  m  0|\e^§.  A5  po  po-p  11  a  pjiíorii-ptoinnce  CÁ11115  00  L&igni'b, 
rn^-p  tszts  Ó  Concuo&i-p  pÁitge  50  11-&  g&bl&ib  ^eine&t&c 
C^orhÁnAig  Uu&c&iL.Mg  b-p&n&i§  TN&c  510^^  "P&'ojv&ig 
O  131111111  O  13íoin&pyi§  O  'Otnbi'óijA  1111111111  ce&-p  "Riahi  1-p  5&Ó 
56^5  X)&1\   g&bling   ó   n&   -pLomnuib   pn.       O    C&ú&oipi  ttlóji 

2235  cÁn^&'o&pi  uiaitióii  L&ige&n  ;  5i*óe&*ó  ní  uato  UÁ11115  tT)&c 
5iofLs  pÁ*o|i^i5,  ói-p  'oo  yc&]\  ftl&c  giott^  Pát)ia<m;5  1-p  é 
fém  ]ié  céite  &^  bpie<yp&l  bfie&c  rn&c  p^c^c  poibinc,  mi 
ce£X|i&iii&'ó  5I1111  -oé/s^  ó  C&Ú&0111  pi&p  13Á  itiac  iorno|\-po 
•oo  bí    &$   ^n    rnb-pe&póvl-p)   111  aja    auá   Lu^ato   t/óicponn    if 

6640  Connt^;  A^uf  'oo  iioinne^t)  Ctn^e^t)  L&ige&n  toiia  A11  'oi&f 
-pom,  nnvp  acá  óbe^iib^  -poi|i  ^^  L115&1T)  1-p  a  5  &  fl/iocu,  ^5«f 
ón  De^|ib^  pA|i    ^5   Connt^   if    ^5    a    fbocu.      5or)A^    A5 
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Albanians,  between  the  Munstermen  and  the  Saxons,  between 
the  Ultonians  and  the  Spanish,  between  the  people  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  Welsh,  as  John  son  of  Torna  O  Maolchonaire, 
chief  professor  of  seanchus  in  Ireland^  says  in  the  following 

stanzas  : 

Each  is  allied  to  its  like, 

Though  they  be  not  of  the  same  stock  ; 
The  Ui  Néill  and  the  Albanians  ; 

The  Saxons  and  the  Munstermen  ; 

The  Ultonians  and  the  Spaniards, 

The  battle-stay  of  every  district ; 
The  Connaughtmen  and  the  Welsh  ; 

The  Leinstermen  allied  to  the  French. 

From  this  alliance  between  the  provinces  and  the  above- 
named  countries  they  became  mutually  assimilated  in 
manners  according  to  their  friendship  and  affection  for  one 
another. 

Know,  O  reader,  that  all  true  Leinstermen  that  survive  of 
the  race  of  Eireamhon  are  descended  from  this  Labhraidh 
Loingseach,  except  O  Nuallain  who  sprang  from  Cobhthach 
Caol  mBreagh.  The  following  are  the  principal  families  that 
sprang  from  the  Leinstermen,  namely,  O  Conchubhar  Failghe 
with  his  family  branches,  O  Caomhanaigh,  O  Tuathalaigh, 
O  Branaigh,  Mac  Giolla  Phadraig,  O  Duinn,  O  Diomasaigh, 
O  Duibhidhir,  muinntear  Riain,  and  every  branch  that  sprang 
from  these  families.  It  was  from  Cathaoir  Mor  that  most  of  the 
Leinster  families  sprang.  But  it  was  not  from  him  that  Mac 
Giolla  Phadraig  sprang,  since  Mac  Giolla  Phadraig  and  himself 
separated  in  pedigree  from  one  another  at  Breasal  Breac  son 
of  Fiachaidh  Foibhric,  the  fourteenth  ancestor  from  Cathaoir 
upwards.  Now  this  Breasal  had  two  sons,  namely,  Lughaidh 
Loithfhionn  and  Connla  ;  and  the  province  of  Leinster  was 
divided  between  these  two  :  thus  Lughaidh  and  his  descen- 
dants obtained  from  the  Bearbha  eastward,  and  Connla  and 
his  descendants  from  the  Bearbha  westwards.    These  sons  and 
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rui-oitig&T)  n<\  rn&c-ro  ir  n&  nonn&   &c<s  &n  n&nn-ro  &r   &n 
•ou&m  *o&iA&b  uor&c,  '  tl&oiTh-pe&ncur  n&o-m  1nre  ^ÁiL': 

2645  tu §Ait)  if  ConnÍA  jAn  cfvAt), 

"OÁ  rhAC  x>o  bj\eAf  aI  b|\eAC  nÁj\  ; 
OfjAtn^e  ó  ConnlA  ha  jcneAt), 
tttJAIt)  feAHACAIfA  Lai jeAii. 

O  Lug^-m  p5f  uÁn^-o&n  rmimnce&ft  'Ótiibi*ói]A,  &5Uf  ah 
2650  cui^ea/o  ^ltm  ó  C&c&oi-p  1Í1ó|i  fti&f  rc&n&i"o  pern  if  C&c&oaja 
né  céite.  C&c&oin  tTlón  iomo|A]\o  m&c  pei*ót/irm*ó  fíojAUjAgt&ir 
rmc  Cojun&ic  5e^u&  ^&ot  mic  fli&  Conb  mic  Conconb- 
tTI^c  -oon  ComóoiAb-ro  C<yinbjAe  Ctuiúioc&i|A  ó  btrmt  O  *Ouib- 
it)i]\ ;  &5Uf  ó  tlóvúí  mic  CnioiriCAinn  mic  6-&nn&  Cinnre&b&ig 
2655  mi  re^ccrh^yo  ^Uin  ó  Caúaoi]a  ttlói\  ^nti&r  cAn^-o^n  mtnnn- 

An  T)^|\A  m&c  ce^riA  ^'tlg^ine  TÍIója  &n  &  "ocÁini^  rbocc 

m&}\  &uÁ  Cobú^c  C&ol  rnbne&g,  i-p  &ja   a  fbiocu   auato  ríob 

^Ctnnn    mte  i*oi]i  fbocu  p&c&c  Sn&ibceme  ir  Coc/MX)  T)oittí- 

2660 tém   iy  5<sc   cjA^ob  coibne^r&  oite  T)ts]\  pÁf  ó  Conn,  &™&it 

cninfe^m  poy  v&  éir  ro  1  5C|A&obrc&oite&"ó  rh&c  TTlíte^T). 
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these  divisions  are  set  forth  in  the  following  stanza  from 
the  poem  which  begins,  '  The  sacred  history  of  the  saints 
of  Inis  Fail ': 

Lughaidh  and  Connla  without  vexation, 

Two  sons  of  Breasal  Breac  the  noble  ; 

The  Ossorians  sprang  from  Connla  of  the  wounds, 

Lughaidh  is  ancestor  of  the  Lagenians. 

From  Lughaidh  also  sprang  O  Duibhidhir ;  and  they 
separated  from  Cathaoir  in  pedigree  at  the  fifth  ancestor  from 
Cathaoir  upwards.  Now,  Cathaoir  Mor  was  son  of  Feidhlimidh 
Fiorurghlas,  son  of  Cormac  Gealta  Gaoth,  son  of  Nia  Corb,  son 
of  Cu  Chorb.  And  a  son  of  this  Cu  Chorb  was  Cairbre 
Cluithiochair,  from  whom  is  O  Dubhidhir  ;  and  from  Nathi 
son  of  Criomhthann,  son  of  Eanna  Cinnsealach,  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  Cathaoir  Mor,  came  muinntear  Riain. 

Now,  the  second  son  of  Ughaine  Mor  who  had  issue  was 
Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh.  From  him  sprang  all  the  race  of 
Conn,  both  the  descendants  of  Fiachaidh  Sraibhtheine  and  of 
Eochaidh  Doimhlen,  and  every  other  branch  that  sprang  from 
Conn,  as  we  shall  set  down  hereafter  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
sons  of  Milidh. 
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Lé&^c&iA  &nt/Ab}\Ai*ó  Loin^reAC^UjAAb  cum  a  ctu&r  5c&pAlt 
-oo  bi  &-p  &  clti&r&ib;  A^ur  mrne  pn  ^&c  &on  vo  bío*ó  &■§ 
beAjAn&t)   a  pntu,  x>o  tri&nb&'ó  -oo   tÁc&in  é,   T)'^icciof  50 

2665tnbi^x)  por  n&  h&inrhe  pn  ^i^e  nÁ  &$  ^oiroinne  eile.  fÁ 
^nÁc  Leir  lornonno  é  trém  do  be&nn/vó  ^&c&  bt/i&'ón&,  rn&n 
&uÁ  &  mbío-ó  ó  n-&  x)Á  cUi&ir  ríor  *o&  gttu&i^  *oo  úe&rc&T)  *óe. 
fÁ  héi^e&n  cjA&nncu-p  -oo  cuja  'oa,  por  ci&  x>&  noiqre&'ó  &n  jaí 
*oo  be&jAn^*ó  5&c&  bti.<yón&,  tdo  biAÍ^  50  ^cte&cu&'ó  bÁr  *oo 

2670  ú&b&inc  d^  5^c  ^on  -oxs  mbe&pifi&'ó  é.  Acu  ce&n&  UAnor  &n 
cj\^nncun  a-ja  ^omii^c  b&mune&bc&ige  *oo  bí  1  n-e^-pn  & 
h&oi-pe  ^uy  í  ^5  Áiumg/vó  lÁnri  né  Lon^jbonu  &n  píog. 
A^ur  m&}\  x)o  cu^t-Mt)  ^n  cn&nnciin  *oo  ctnuim  &n  &  rn&c 
uÁm-15  *oo  gui-óe  &n   níog  ^5  &  i&njA&i*ó  aiji  ^&n   &  h&ontri&c 

2675*00  bÁrug&'ó  &5Uf  í  c&oib  nir  *oo  ftaocu.  5e^^1r  ^11  T"  ^1 
5&n  &n  rn&c  *oo  TTi^iAb^*ó  *o^  n'oe&jvn&'ó  niín  &n  &n  ní  *oo 
cítre^-ó  1]"  5^11  &  nocc^*ó  *oo  ne&c  50  b^yp.  A^aja;  a&ja  rnbe&jAfi- 
^T)  &n  níog  -oon  rii&c&o™  -oo  bí  conrn&c  ^n  -jaajhi  pn  ^5 
p&*o&*ó  'n-&   conp  ^uja  b'éi^e&n   *oó  beic  1   Un^e  ocn&ir  50 

268on&c&fA  §&b  teige&r  r&n  bic  ^neirn  tie.  Aja  mbeiú  1  bp&T) 
1  5C|AÓiti-óe  *óó  U15  -on^oi  -oeigeot&c  X)&  por  -^uf  mnpr 
x)^  itiÁcxMjA  ^un&b  cop^c  pceoib  fAÚnx)^  t?Á  h&*ób&n  cmnir 
*óó,  -c^ur  n&c  bi^"ó  plÁTi  50  nocu^x)  ^  ]Atjn  x>o  ní  éi^in  ; 
&^uy  ^*oub^i)AC  -|Aip   ó  t>o   bí   •o'p-^c-Mb   xmja   ^^n    ^   |AAjn    too 

2685Tiocc&>ó  x)o  -ótnne  -out  1  ^coiti^&ia  ceiu|Ae  |Ai^n,  ^uy  citte-ó.'ó 
&|a  &  iÁiTTi  -óei-p  ^^uf  ^n  cé^*oc|A^nn  vo  uei^é^iri^'ó  "óó  *oo 
A^^tbtri^,  iy  ^  -piÁn  *oo  téi^e^n  ]A1^.  ]y  é  cé&-ocjAMin  cxs]it^ 
X)ó,  poibe^c  móy,  ^uaa  téi^  ^  ]AÚri  |aa^.  Lei-p  pn  -pcéi-ói-p 
An    c-oince^r  uirmir  *oo  bí   t:Á   h-a  bnoinn,  50  -p^ibe  rtÁn 

2690 "oo  tÁc-M-p,  xs^  cibbeAt)  50  ue^c  (s  rhÁc^-p  ua|a  m^  *oó.  Acc 
ce^n^  50  5]aot)  T)^  éir  pn  uájaL&  ^uja  bjAireAT)  c|\uiu  Cja&ii> 
uine  A^tif  céi*o  -o'i4s|A|aai*ó  .o/ób&itt  cpuice  50  DCA-ptA  An 
croite&c   céA*onA  nén  béi^  ttiac  n&  bAincneAbÚAige  a  nún 
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We  read  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach  that  his  ears  were  like 
those  of  a  horse  ;  and  hence  he  used  to  kill  on  the  spot  every- 
one who  cut  his  hair,  lest  he  or  anyone  else  might  be  aware 
of  this  blemish.  Now  he  was  wont  to  have  his  hair  cropped 
every  year,  that  is,  to  have  cut  off  the  part  of  his  hair  that 
grew  below  his  ears.  It  was  necessary  to  cast  lots  to  deter- 
mine who  should  crop  the  king  each  year,  since  it  was  his  wont 
to  put  to  death  everyone  who  cropped  him.  Now  it  happened 
that  the  lot  fell  on  the  only  son  of  a  widow  who  approached 
the  close  of  her  life,  and  who  lived  near  the  king's  stronghold. 
And  when  she  heard  that  the  lot  had  fallen  on  her  son,  she 
came  and  besought  the  king  not  to  put  her  only  son  to  death, 
seeing  he  was  her  sole  offspring.  The  king  promised  her  that 
he  would  not  put  her  son  to  death,  provided  he  kept  secret 
what  he  should  see,  and  made  it  known  to  no  one  till  death. 
And  when  the  youth  had  cropped  the  king,  the  burden  of  that 
secret  so  oppressed  his  body  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  in  the 
bed  of  sickness,  and  that  no  medicine  availed  him.  When  he 
had  lain  long  in  a  wasting  condition,  a  skilful  druid  came  to 
visit  him,  and  told  his  mother  that  the  cause  of  his  sickness 
was  the  burden  of  a  secret,  and  that  he  would  not  be  well  till 
he  revealed  his  secret  to  some  thing  ;  and  he  directed  him, 
since  he  was  bound  not  to  tell  his  secret  to  a  person,  to  go 
to  a  place  where  four  roads  met,  and  to  turn  to  his  right  and 
to  address  the  first  tree  he  met,  and  to  tell  his  secret  to  it, 
The  first  tree  he  met  was  a  large  willow,  and  he  disclosed  his 
secret  to  it.  Thereupon  the  burden  of  pain  that  was  on  his 
body  vanished;  and  he  was  healed  instantly  as  he  returned  to 
his  mother's  house.  Soon  after  this,  however,  it  happened 
that  Craiftine's  harp  got  broken,  and  he  went  to  seek  the 
material  for  a  harp,  and  came  upon  the  very  willow  to  which 
the  widow's  son  had  revealed  the  secret,  and  from  it  he  took  the 
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•do,  ^guf  be-Mfi-Mf  ^•ób&jA  cymre  &i-pce  ^^uf  &|a  rnbeic  x>é&nc& 
2695 Don  c|auic  if  í  ^té^fu^,  nnyp  x)o  firm  CjA&ijrcine  W]\]\e  ir*  e&t> 
■oo   i^oilcí   |\i-p  5^c   n-^on   -0&  ^cttnne&'ó    í    ^ujA&b   e&*ó   *oo 
ÓAti^-ó  &ri   crime:   *OÁ  ó  piLt  &]a    L^b]\^i'ó    Lojac  .1.  "L&bji-Mt) 
Loin^e&c   .1.  *OÁ   ctu&i^   c&pAilt  &]\  L^b|\^i-ó  Lojac  ;   &~§viy 
S&c  &  tinonc^   *oo  peirme&'ó    a-ja    &n    ^qAtnc  pn  ir*   é    &n    ní 
2700ce^T)nA  *oo  ctn^cí  uwú     ^S^p  ^f  5c^°r  ^11  rce°1^  fin  T)on 
|\í§  *oo  §&b  &icrhéite  é  crté  n-&}A  bÁptn^e&'ó  -oo  t)&oinib  teip 
^5    ceilc   n&  h&inrhe   pn   "oo   bí    -maa,   &5ur*    c&ipDeÁn&ip   & 
clu&i_^    ór"    ája-o   t)on    ce&gt&c   ^5111;   nío|\    cui]A    ceitc   or\-p& 
ó  pcnn  ^rn&c.     1]"  mó  p&oil/irn  ^n  cui*o-pe  "oori  pcé&t  -oo  beiú 
2705*n-&    pnnpcé&t   pbme&cc^    ionÁ    'n-&    pc^i]A.      A^tir*   ir*   té 
TMeiL^e  ni&c  Cobú&i§  C&oit  rn  OjAe&t;  *oo  ctnc  ^ri  t^bjA^-m-r-e. 
*Oo  §&b  tTleit^e  tTlotbc&c  ni&c  Cobú^ig  C&01L  mbpe&g 
trac  tlg-Mne  thorp  "oo  fiot  éifie&-riiQin  fnog^cc  drte&nn  pe&cc 
rnbb^-ón^  £;uri  ctnc  té  TTlot;  Co]Ab  ni^c  Cobc^ig  C&oirh. 
2710        *Oo  g^b  tHog  Co|\b  m&c  Cobú&ig  C&onii  mic  lle^cc^X)^ 
TlÍ5X)ei-p5    rrnc    Ling-óe^c  L^i§T)e    rmc  6-oca*ó^  mic  OiLioU,& 
pmn   mic  Ai]ac   rmc   Luig^óe^c  LÁnrmeijA^   imc   Coc&c  U&ip- 
ce&y  •00  pot  éibi]A   ]\ío§^cc   éirie&nn    pe&cc  mbli&t>n&.     *\y 
umie  g^i|\ce^]\  IDoJ  Co]Ab  *óe,  &i\  mbeiú  v&  iri&c  1  ^c&jAb.&'o 
2715  tÁ  n-&cm,   bpi]xe^]\  b^Lt  *ocm   c&"pb&-o    &~§uy  coiy^te&y   té 
tTlog  Co^b  é.     Jon^x)  zyéy  ^n  btreninrn  pn  tdo  'óé^n-MTi  •o-ó, 
Tii&c  *o^]\  bVmm   Co|\b  5^i|AÚe^]A  ITI05   Co|Ab  *óe;   ^up  ctnc 
té  hAon§ti|"  OILa-iíi. 

T)o    ^^b    Aongu^    Ott^tri    m^c    Oitiott^    mic    L&b|A&*ó& 
2720  boin^]^^  mic  OibotL^  Ame  mic  L^o^^ijAe  Lui]ac  nnc  tl^^ine 
1Í1ói]a   x)o   píoL    éi|Ae^irióiri   -píog&cc    éi]Ae^nn    ocu    inbb^*ón^ 
-06^5  5U|\  úuic  te  hl^A^inngleo  m^c  Uleil^e. 

X)o  §ísb  1^\^inngbeo  p^ú^c  thac  tHeit^e  lílotbc^ig  rrnc 
Cobc4sig  C^oaL  inb]Ae^5  nnc  tlg^ine  1Í1ói|a  x)o  píot  éi|Ae^trióin 
2725y]o^cz  é~i]Ae^nn  pe&cu  mbbi^*ón^  ;  ^^Uf  if  tnrne  5^i]ice^|\ 
1^|\^inn5teo  fÁc^c  "óe  *oo  b]Aíg  50  ]\^ibe  ^ei^e^n  fÁú&rh&it 
5I1C  5^o]^tti^a  ;  &~§uy  f&  •óei]\e^'ó  do  útnc  yé  té  "pe^|A  Co|Ab 
m^c  11105^  Ctn]Ab. 
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material  for  his  harp  ;  and  when  the  harp  was  made  and  set  to 
tune,  as  Craiftine  played  upon  it  all  who  listened  imagined 
that  it  sang, '  Da  o  phill  ar  Labhraidh  Lore,'  that  is,  Labraidh 
Loingseach,  meaning,  'Two  horse's  ears  on  Labhraidh  Lore'; 
and  as  often  as  he  played  on  that  harp,  it  was  understood  to 
sing  the  same  thing.  And  when  the  king  heard  this  story,  he 
repented  of  having  put  so  many  people  to  death  to  conceal  that 
deformity  of  his,  and  openly  exhibited  his  ears  to  the  house- 
hold, and  never  afterwards  concealed  them.  I  think  this  part 
of  the  story  is  a  romantic  tale  rather  than  history.  This 
Labhraidh  fell  by  Meilge  son  of  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh. 

Meilge  Molbhthach  son  of  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh, 
son  of  Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years  ;  and  he  fell  by  Mogh  Corb 
son  of  Cobhthach  Caomh. 

Mogh  Corb  son  of  Cobhthach  Caomh,  son  of  Reach- 
thaidh  Ridhearg,  son  of  Lughaidh  Laighdhe,  son  of  Eochaidh, 
son  of  Oilill  Fionn,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Lugaidh  Lamhdhearg, 
son  of  Eochaidh  Uaircheas  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years.  He  was  called  Mogh 
Corb,  because,  as  his  son  was  one  day  in  a  chariot,  a  portion 
of  the  chariot  got  broken,  and  Mogh  Corb  repaired  it,  and 
through  having  done  this  service  for  his  son  whose  name  was 
Corb  he  was  called  Mogh  Corb.  He  fell  by  Aonghus  Ollamh. 
Aonghus  Ollamh  son  of  Oilill,  son  of  Labhraidh  Loing- 
seach, son  of  Oilill  Aine,  son  of  Laoghaire  Lore,  son  of 
Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  eighteen  years,  and  fell  by  Iarainnghleo  son  of 
Meilge. 

Iarainnghleo  Fathach  son  of  Meilge  Molbhthach,  son  of 
Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh,  son  of  Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of 
Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years ;  and 
he  was  called  Iarainnghleo  Fathach  because  he  was  wise, 
skilful,  accomplished  ;  and  'at  length  he  fell  by  Fear  Corb 
son  of  Mogh  Corb. 
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T)o  §&t>  1£e£s]\  Copb  m^c  tTlog^  Ciniib  mic  Cobc/si^  C&oirii 

2730  nnc  Re&cu,<yó,6v  Rig-oeijA^;  vo  fíot  e-ibiji  píog&cc  éi-pe&nn  ^on- 

bti&*ó&in  *oé&5  5111A  útnc  té  Connt^  rn&c  lAji-Mtingteo  pÁú&ig 

'Oo  50/b  Connt&  CiAU.M'óce&t^c  m&c  1&jA&inngteo  pÁc- 
&15  rrnc  tDeit^e  tflotbc&ig  mic  Cobc&i$  C&oit  mb-pe&g  mic 
tlg&irie    TÍ1ói|A   *oo    pot  é-ipe&ttióin   jaío^&ce   éi-pe&rm    ceicjie 

2735bLl,6/Ón&,  ^U-p   CI11C  1  ,0Ue^1TI'|\-Mg. 

T)o  g^b  Oititt  C&ipp^ct&c  m^sc  Connie  Cjiu.M'óce&t&ig 
inic  l^i-A&inn^teo  ^Áú-Mg  rrnc  TTIeil^e  ITIotbc&ig  imc  Cobc&ig 
C&oit  rnbjie&t;  mic  tlg&ine  Tíl ói^a  -oo  pot  éijAe&trióin  jaío^&cc 
éijie&nn  CÚ15  bti&"ón&  pce&T),  51111  ctnc  té  hAx)&m<M-|A  fotu- 

2740  CA01T1. 

X)o  g^b  AT>&rn&iji  "potcc^oin  m&c  p-p  Ctnjib  rrnc  ITI05& 
Cinnb  mrc  Cobú&ig  C^oiíti  nnc  Re&cu&*ó&  Ríg-óeifi^  -oo  pot 
Ghbifi  -píog^cc  éipe-Min  CÚ15  btixvón^,  -§U}\  útnc  té  he-oc&TÓ 
poitute^úxMi. 

2745  T)o  §&b  e-ocM-ó  potcte&ú&n  rn&c  Oitiott&  C&ipp&ct&i§ 
rmc  Connt^  C/pti&i'óce&ts&ig  mic  l^-p&irmgteo  £áú&i§  rrnc 
fDeit^e  tílotbú&ig  rrnc  Cobú^i^  C^oit  rrnc  tlg-Mne  1TIÓ1]1 
"oo  pot  6-i|Ae^TTióin  jaíoJ^cc  éi-pe&nri  &oinbti^*ó&in  dóa^ 
5Uji  útnu  té  pe^-iAguf  po-pu&rh&it. 

2750  T)o  gx.vb  pe&-p§tif  po|AU^tti^it  m^c  UtAe^psit  D|\ic  irnc 
Aongup^  5^itine  rmc  Oitiott&  O-p&cÁin  rmc  t/xsb|A^X)>6,  Lom^- 
pg  rmc  Oitiott&  Amé  rmc  L&og&ijAe  "Ltn-pc  nnc  tlg^ine  ttlóifi 
•oo  pot  éijie&Trióin  "(aío^^cc  éi|Ae&rm  *oÁ  bti^X)^in  *oé&£. 
A^u-p  1-p  iniiie  5^i|iúe^|A  pe^pgti-p  fo]AU^-m^it  "oe  .1.  b&  t&occ^ 

2755txsiT)i]A  -poi|Auit  é  ?n-&  &irnp-p  fém  ;  £ti]A  cine  té  hAonguf 
"Cmphecsc. 

X)o  ^^b  Aongu-p  Utnfibe&c  rn&c  6oc&c  "poitute&ú&in  tnic 
OitiottA,  C^i-pp^ct^ig  rrnc  Counts  CjAU&i'óce^t^&ií;  nnc  1x^a- 
^mngteo  £ÁÚ&1§  mic  TTIeit^e  tTlotbú^ig  mic  Cobú^iJ  C&oit 

276omb|Ae^5  inic  Ugxvme  1Tlóif\  t)o  pot  eipexsitióin  -píogxscu 
éijAe^nn  *oeic  mbti-íx-ón^  pcexst),  nó  *oo  -|Aéi-p  -óiivim^e  oite, 
u-pí  pcix)  bti^-óxsn  ;  A^iif  11^  uime  g^i^ce^-p  Aon^ti-p  Utnpbe^c 
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Fear  Corb  son  of  Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caomh, 
son  of  Reachtaidh  Righdhearg  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  eleven  years  ;  and  he  fell  by  Connla 
son  of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach. 

Connla  Cruaidhchealgach  son  of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach, 
son  of  Meilge  Molbhthach,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh, 
son  of  Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  four  years  ;  and  he  fell  at  Tara. 

Oilill  Caisfhiaclach  son  of  Connla  Cruaidhchealgach, 
son  of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach,  son  of  Meilge  Molbhthach,  son  of 
Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh,  son  of  Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of 
Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-five  years, 
till  he  fell  by  Adhamair  Foltchaoin. 

Adhamair  Foltchaoin  son  of  Fear  Corb,  son  of  Mogh  Corb, 
son  of  Cobhthach  Caomh,  son  of  Reachtaidh  Righdhearg 
of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  five 
years  ;  and  fell  by  Eochadh  Foiltleathan. 

Eochaidh  Foiltleathan  son  of  Oilill  Caisfhiaclach,  son  of 
Connla  Cruaidhchealgach,  son  of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach,  son 
of  Meilge  Molbhthach,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caol,  son  of  Ughaine 
Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
eleven  years,  and  fell  by  Fearghus  Fortamhail. 

Fearghus  Fortamhail  son  of  Breasal  Breac,  son  of  Aonghus 
Gaileann,  son  of  Oilill  Bracan,  son  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach, 
son  of  Oilill  Aine,  son  of  Laoghaire  Lore,  son  of  Ughaine 
Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
twelve  years  ;  and  he  was  called  Fearghus  Fortamhail,  for  he 
was  warlike,  strong,  vigorous  in  his  own  time ;  and  he  fell 
by  Aonghus  Tuirbheach. 

Aonghus  Tuirbheach  son  of  Eochaidh  Foiltleathan,  son 
of  Oilill  Caisfhiaclach,  son  of  Connla  Cruaidhchealgach,  son 
of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach,  son  of  Meilge  Molbhthach,  son  of 
Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh,  son  of  Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of 
Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  thirty  years,  or, 
according  to  others,  sixty  years  ;  and  he  was  called  Aonghus 
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•óe  óiji  b&  cuifitoe&c  .1.  b&  nÁ^^c  teif  &n  mtsc  *oo  jAirme  y\6 
n-&  ingin    j?éin  ci\é  riieifce  .1.  p&c&i'ó  pe&ji  1TI^\&  -Mnm  &n 

2765  true  rm  ;  A^ti-p  ir  tnrne  cu^&t)  fi&c&ió  pe&i\  tTI&p&  &ijt,  X)o 
bpij;  5Uf\b  &n  muijA  *oo  ctnyie&'o  1  ^cun&cÁn  6  m&]\  •óírtiuj^'ó 
&i|i  50  peoit)il5  UAirlo  'n-&  omce&bb  biró  inne&™&ib  vo 
ttiac  nío^;  50  'oc&jib&'OAjA  i&fc,MjAe&"ó&  fiif  50  'ocu^&'o&ji 
1  *ocí|A  é  ir  gtlji  cui|ie^A|i  &1\  oibe&rh&in  6.     *Oo  bi  -jroy*  rn&c 

2770  jié  -6,  TTinAoi  pó^u^  -6.5  Aontju-p  Uthjibe&c,  6&nn&  Aigne&c 
-pÁ  h&irim  "oó,  &^uy  ir  uah")  uÁn^&'o&w  pob  ^Cuinn  tube  ;  ir 
X)o  rn&i\b&T)  Aon^u^  UtntAbe&c  tx'in  1  -oUe&rhjA&ig  ;  t^on^t) 
ó  n-&  iri^^b^X)  1  *oUe&riiti&i5  ^ifice^-p  Aongti^  Uui]Abe&c 
Ue&triiA&c  ve. 

2775  T)o  g^b  Con&bb  Cobb&tiiiA&c  rn&c  e-i*oii\fceoib  Ue&nifA&c 
rmc  Coc&c  poibcbe&c&in  true  Oibiobb&  C&ifp&cL&ig  mic 
Connb&  CiAU&i'óce&bg.Mg  mic  l&iA&inn^teo  pÁú/M§  true  THeib^e 
ttlobbc^i^  mic  Cobú&i§  C&oib  mDiie&g  rmc  Ujj&me  1Tlói|\ 
^AÍog&cc  Cir\e&rm  CÚ15  bbnvón^  ^ti|\  ctnc  bé  Th&  Se^g^mAin. 

2780  X)o  §&b  11i&  Se&J&tn&iti  rn&c  Ax)Atn^i^  pobcc&oin  rrnc 
P|\  Cin|\b  rmc  ITI05&  CtniAb  mic  Cobc&i^  C&oirh  mic  tle&cu- 
<mj&  tlíg-óeiii^  x)ofíob  éibi}\  iaío^&cc  éi]Ae&rm  ^e&Oc  rnbbi.6v'ón&; 
A5l1r  T  mme  §&rpée&r\  TliA,  Se&g&m&in  *oe  .1.  ^e&crh&oine&c, 
óirt    pÁ   rnóiA    &n    bpeit"  rh&oine  *oó   r^eoc  các,  rn&jA    *oo   ci^'oír' 

2785  r» a.  Iieitbce  &bbc&  *oo  c&b&iiAC  b&cc&  50  ce&nnr\&  &rh&ib 
5&c  bom  oibe  'ri-&  -|\é  1  néi|\inti  crié  *óiA-6voróe&cc  &  rhÁú&r\ 
x)&\\  b'&intn  pbicó-M-p  ;  &5Uf  "oo  cuic  &n  TI1&  Se&5&tn-<ym--pe 
bc  hC&nnóv  Aij;ne&c. 

T)o  §&b  é^nn^  Aigne-ó,c  m/sc  Aongtij^  Úiniibig  UeAtri|A^c 
2790  mic  Coc&c  f*oibube^CAin  irnc  OibiotbA,  C^i^p^cb^ig  mic 
Connb^  CiAU^i"óceAb5^i§  mic  lA|iAiniigleo  pÁc-M^  rrnc  tTleib^e 
tílobbcM^  rrnc  Cobú^i^  C/soib  niD|\eA5  ^10  bl^Aine  ltlói|A  'oo 
pob  éi|\e^trióin  ^íog^cc  éqie&rm  occ  mbbi^ijriA  pcexst).  1)" 
tnme  §M|AceAii  GiMiiu  Ai^tie^c  t>e,  ion&nn  -ísigne^c  aju^ 
2795  05   eine/sc  .1.  cnne&c   lombÁn  ;    ói]\   'oo   bnonn&t)   ^^c  ní   *oa 
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Tuirbheach,  for  he  felt  ashamed  (tuirbheach)  of  the  son  he  had 
by  his  own  daughter  through  drunkenness.  This  son  was 
called  Fiachaidh  Fear  Mara;  and  he  was  called  Kiachaidh  Fear 
Mara  because  he  was  abandoned,  being  put  on  the  sea  in  a 
canoe  with  precious  valuables  around  him,  such  as  befitted  the 
son  of  a  kino-  ;  and  fishermen  came  upon  him  and  brought  him 
ashore,  and  put  him  to  nurse.  Aonghus  Tuirbheach  had 
also  a  son  by  his  wedded  wife,  and  his  name  was  Fanna 
Aighneach,  and  from  him  came  the  entire  race  of  Conn  ;  and 
Aonghus  Tuirbheach  himself  was  slain  at  Tara  ;  and  it  is 
from  his  having  been  slain  at  Tara  that  he  is  called  Aonghus 
Tuirbheach  Teamhrach. 

Conall  Collamhrach  son  of  Eidirsceol  Teamhrach,  son 
of  Eochaidh  Foiltleathan,  son  o{  Oilill  Caisfhiaclach,  son  of 
Connla  Cruaidhchealgach,  son  of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach,  son 
of  Meilge  Molbhthach,son  of  Cobhthach  Caol  mHreagh,  son  of 
Ughaine  Mor,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  five  years,  and 
fell  by  Nia  Seaghamain. 

Nia  Seaghamain  son  of  Adhamair  Foltchaoin,  son  of 
Fear  Corb,  son  of  Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caomh,  son 
of  Reachtaidh  Righdhearg  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years  ;  and  he  was  called  Nia 
Seaghamain,  that  is,  seachmhaoineach  'surpassing  in  wealth,'  as 
his  wealth  far  exceeded  that  of  all  others,  for  the  wild  does 
used  to  come  and  yield  their  milk  kindly  like  any  cow  in  his 
reign  in  Ireland  through  the  magic  of  his  mother,  whose 
name  was  Fliodhais  ;  and  this  Nia  Seaghamain  fell  by  Fauna 
Aighneach. 

Eanna  Aighneach  son  oi  Aonghus  Tuirbheach  Teamhrach, 
son  of  Eochaidh  Foiltleathan,  son  of  Oilill  Caisfhiaclach,  son 
of  Connla  Cruaidhchealgach,  son  of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach,  son 
of  Meilge  Molbhthach,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caol  mHreagh,  son  of 
Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  o['  Fireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  twenty-eight  years,  lie  was  called  Eanna  Aigh- 
neach, for  aighneach  is  the  same  as  pgh  oiucacli,  that  is,  'perfect 
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C0^C|AxSC. 

X)o  £&fo  CjAiotiiú&nn  Co-pcjt&c  tn&c  "PeTOt/irrn-o  poi|iu|\iuirr 
rmc  'pe&jAguf^  po|\c^Tri^it  rrnc  bjAeApMb  D|\ic  mic  Aongupó, 

280o5^ibne  nnc  O1I10LL&  D|aácáih  nnc  L^b-p^-o^  Lom^pg  mic 
OiLiott&  Áine  mic  L&05&i|ie  Ltn-pc  rrnc  tlg&ine  TTIóija  *oo  -píot 
6i|Ae^tTióin  -píojj&cc  6i]Ae^nn  -pe^scc  rnbu&*ón&.  1-p  inrne  5^1^- 
ce^n  C-pioTTiu^nn  CofC]A&c  *óe  &ja  &  nnonc&  x>o  bei-pe&*ó  bu&i*ó 
co-pc&i-p   1-p  cottit^inn  1  n^&c  c&c  1   •oce^^tti^X) ;   ^up  ctnc  té 

2805Ru*ó]\ui§e  rn&c  Sic-pige. 

T)o  g^b  RtmjAth^e  m&c  Siq\i§e  rmc  T)tiib  rmc  pomoi-p 
rmc  Air^exvorhÁijA  mic  Sío|\lÁirh  rrnc  pinn  nnc  D]\Áú^  nnc 
L&ton&X)^  rrnc  C&iribfie  mic  Ott&rh&n  pó*ol&  *oo  ftaocc  írt 
rmc  Tnílexvó  r\ío§&cu  éir\e&nn  *oeic  tnbti&'óri&  pce&*o  nó  *oo 
28ior\éir\  "óriuiri^e  oite  'oeic  mbbi^'ón^  rp  urií  p-éit)  ;  ^uri  ctnc  "oo 
ú&rh  1  nAir\^e&,or\or\ 

*Oo   §&b  lonn&'orhÁ-p  hiac  11i&  Se&g&rn&in  rrnc  A*ó&rn&iri 
potcc^oin    rmc   p-p    CtnjAb    rrnc    1T)o§&    Ctn-pb  mic    Cobú^ig 
C&oirh  rrnc  Re&ccxvó^  RÍ5*óeir\$  -oo  fíot  eibip  rúog&cu  éiri- 
2815  e&nn  u]\í  bt/i<yón.<s;  ^up  útnu  té  Oj\e<yp&L  bói*óíob&T). 

T)o  §^b  brie&f&t  bóróíob&*ó  rn&c  Rtmritnge  imc  Sicrnge 
rmc  TDtnb  mic  T-orhói|A  rrnc  Air\5e&T)TriÁifi  rmc  Síopl<yirh  t>o 
-pbocc  1ri  true  Tníte^*ó  rúog&cc  éirie&rm  &oinblixyó<Mn  "oé&^. 
1]^  unne  §&ir\úe&r\  b^e^pst  bóróíobxvó  *óe  .1.  bó-Ári  móri 
282on&ri"l&  1  neirurm  r\é  n-&  tmri.  TJo  útnu  &n  b]\e&-pX-rx)  té 
Lu  5^1*0  Lu&igne. 

X)o  §&b  Lug^TO  Lu&igne  m^c  1orm&t>rriÁit\  rrnc  t1i&  Se&^- 

&m>in   true  At)^ttiai|\   polcc^oin   mic   f?ir\    Cui^b   rrnc  tTlo^ 

Ctnrib  mic  Cobú&i§  C&oirh  rrnc  Re&cc&T)^  Ríg-óei|A5  *oo  fíot 

2825éibi|\  -|\ío§-6.cc  ei|Ae^nn   CÚ15  bti&*ón&,  ^u-p   cinu  béj.Con^^t 

ClÁi-pin^ne^c. 

*Oo  §Avb  Cong^l  CtÁipin^ne^c  m^c  Ru*ójiuige  tmc  Siqnge 
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generosity/  for  he  used  to  give  away  whatever  came  to  his 
hand  ;  and  he  fell  by  Criomhthann  Coscrach. 

Criomhthann  Coscrach  son  of  Feidhlimidh  Foirthriun,son 
of  Fearghus  Fortamhail,  son  of  Breasal  Breac,  son  of  Aonghus 
Gaileann,  son  of  Oilill  Bracan,  son  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach, 
son  of  Oilill  Aine,  son  of  Laoghaire  Lore,  son  of  Ughaine 
Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  seven  years.  He  is  called  Criomhthann  Coscrach 
from  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  victorious  in  slaughter 
and  contest  in  every  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  he 
fell  by  Rudhruighe  son  of  Sithrighe. 

Rudruighe  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhor, 
son  of  Airgheadmhar,  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Fionn,  son  of 
Bratha,  son  of  Labhraidh,  son  of  Cairbre,  son  ofOllamh  Fodla 
of  the  race  of  Ir  son  of  Mileadh,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  thirty  years,  or,  according  to  others,  seventy  years ; 
and  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Airgeadros. 

Ionnadmhar  son  of  Nia  Seaghamain,  son  of  Adhamair 
Foltchaoin,  son  of  Fear  Corb,  son  of  Mogh  Corb,  son  of 
Cobhthach  Caomh,  son  of  Reachtaidh  Righdhearg  of  the 
race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  three  years  ; 
and  he  fell  by  Breasal  Boidhiobhadh. 

Breasal  Boidhiobhadh  son  of  Rudhruighe,  son  of  Sithrighe, 
son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhor,  son  of  Airgeadmhar,  son  of 
Siorlamh  of  the  race  of  Ir  son  of  Milidh,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  eleven  years.  He  was  called  Breasal  Boidhiobh- 
adh, for  a  great  cow-plague  occurred  in  Ireland  in  his  time. 
This  Breasal  fell  by  Lughaidh  Luaighne. 

Lughaidh  Luaighne  son  of  Ionnadmhar,  son  of  Nia 
Seaghamain,  son  of  Adhamair  Foltchaoin,  son  of  Fear  Corb, 
son  of  Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caomh,  son  of  Reachtaidh 
Righdhearg  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  five  years,  and  fell  by  Conghal  Clairingneach. 

Conghal  Clairingneach  son  of  Rudhruighe,  son  of  Sithrighe, 
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mic   *Oinfa   rmc   ]Toriói|t    nnc   Ai]A5eA*otriÁi}i   mic   SíofitÁiTri   -oo 
f^liocu  1i\  mic  Tllite^-o  fúog&cc  Cijte&Tiil  CÚ15  btiA*ónA  vé^  ; 
2830 5«|\  uinc  té  *Ouac  T)&U,ca  'Oe^M'ó. 
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T)o  ^&b  T)uac  *0&t,luA  *Oe^5^iT)  niAc  C&inbne  Ltn-pc 
nnc  Ltng'óe&c  LuAi^ne  rmc  1onnA*oTnÁin  rrnc  T1ia  SeAg&nnym 
nnc  A*ó^inxM|i  poLuc&om  nnc  pn  Cmnb  nnc  tTlogA  Ctn-pb 
nnc  CobÚAií;  Caouti  mic  ReACCAt)A  Ri^ein^  t>o  pot  éibin 

2835  ^píog-cscc:  €hneAnn  *oeic  mb'liA'ónA.  1r  inme  gAinceAn  T)u&c 
T)&Uxa  T)eAg^i,ó  *óe,  T)Á  riiAc  -oo  bí  a  5  CAinbne  "Ltn-pc  .1. 
THiac  i-p  *OeA§Ai*ó  a  n-AnrriAnnA,  A^ur  *oo  bi  mineA-pAn 
eAUonnA  -pÁ  níogAcu  éineAnn;  ói-p  bA  nmneAtriAit  rnAn  A'óbAjA 
|AÍog  5<sc   niAc  *óíob    aia  -óeitb   1-p   An   *óéAn&rii    aia   gníoni    ir 

2840  &\\  gAirceAT).  Ji'óe&'ó  ^0  <^05^11A  'OeAgAi'ó  ah  niAc  *oo  b'ói^e 
•oon  -oír  ueAcu  t?Á  bjAÁgAi-o  a  -óe&nbiAÁÚAjA  vo  b&  pne  ionÁ 
é  t?ém  .1.  T)u&c.  An  UAn  "oo  connAinc  Du^c  An  ní  pn  -oo 
cui|\  ueActA  uait)  aja  ceAnn  &  •óeAiAbiiÁCA-p  .1.  IDeA^A-m. 
UÁ1H15    iornotAj\o    TDeAgAi-ú    50   hAinrn    a   fiAibe  T)uac  A^ur 

2845  rriAiA  nÁmi^  *oo  Iáuaija  ^AbÚAn  té  TDuac  é,  51111  beAn  a  t>a 
pnt  Ar,  50  fAAibe  'n-A  'ÓA'lt  50  T)eAiAbuA  ;  ^ornvó  *oe  pn  T)o 
Le&n  T)uac  TDaUIca  IDeAgA-m  tiiaja  tronAinrn  aija.  1-p  a  5, 
t?Aipnéir  -mi  JníoniA  [om  *oo  nmne  pie  615m  An  nAnn-p)  : 

"Oo  jaIdax)  *OeA§AiT>  '11-A  C015 
2850  A5  "OuAc,  Ag  a  T>eAiAbjAÁcoij\  ; 

AgUf  "OO  "OAitA-D  50  T)1A11 

An  "OeA^ATD  pn,  gén  -ó|AoicciAtt. 

*Oo  úinu  An  'OuAc-p)  té  pAÓcnA  fÁÚAc  ttiac  C&ip 

T)o    ^Ab    ]?AcunA    pÁÚAC    niAC   Cait   nnc    RtiT)]niiJe    rrnc 
2855SiU|Ai§e  rmc  T)inb  nnc  ^onioijA  nnc  Ain^eA'oniÁi'p  nnc  SíofilÁini 
•00  ftiocc  1-p  rmc  tTlíteA-ó  |aíoJacc  ei-pe^tin  yé  blia/ón&  -oéA^ 
^un  útnc  té  hOocAit)  feToboc. 
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son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhor,  son  of  Airgeadmhar,  son  of 
Siorlamh  of  the  race  of  Ir  son  of  Milidh,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  fifteen  years,  and  fell  by  Duach  Dallta  Deaghaidh. 


XXXI. 

Duach  Dallta  Deaghaidh  son  of  Cairbre  Lusc,  son  of 
Lughaidh  Luaighne,  son  of  Ionnadmhar,  son  of  Nia  Seagh- 
amain,  son  of  Adhamair  Foltchaoin,  son  of  Fear  Corb,  son  of 
Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caomh,  son  of  Reachtaidh 
Righdhearg  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  ten  years.  He  was  called  Duach  Dallta  Deaghaidh, 
for  Cairbre  Lusc  had  two  sons,  namely  Duach  and  Deaghaidh, 
and  they  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  with  one  another, 
for  each  of  these  sons  was  a  fit  person  for  the  kingship  as 
regards  shape,  make,  action,  and  valour.  But  Deaghaidh, 
the  youngest  of  the  sons,  sought  to  supplant  his  elder 
brother  Duach.  When  Duach  perceived  this,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers for  his  brother  Deaghaidh  ;  and  Deaghaidh  came 
to  the  place  where  Duach  was  ;  and  when  he  came  into  his 
presence,  Duach  seized  him,  and  took  out  his  eyes,  so 
that  he  was  really  a  blind  man  ;  hence  the  name  Duach 
Dallta  Deaghaidh,  '  Duach  who  blinded  Deaghaidh/  clung 
to  him.     To  set  forth  this    deed  some  poet  composed  this 

stanza  : 

Deaghaidh  was  seized  in  his  house 

By  Duach,  hy  his  brother  ; 

And  blinded  by  violence  was 

This  Deaghaidh,  though  sorry  was  the  deed. 

This  Duach  fell  by  Fachtna  Fathach  son  of  Cas. 

Fachtna  Fathach  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Rudhruighe,  son  of 
Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhor,  son  of  Airgeadmhar, 
son  of  Siorlamh  of  the  race  of  Ir  son  of  Milidh,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  sixteen  years ;  and  he  fell  by  Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch. 
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T)o  $&b  Coc&tt)  pefottoc  rn&c  "firm  true  "PionnLojjA.  mic 
1loignéin   Hu Ait)  trite   CAfAm-Mn    C&trm&  rrnc  btÁú&cc^  rrnc 

2860  L&to]\&t)&  "Ltnr\c  rrnc  e-^nn^  Aigrng  mic  Aongu-p^  Úurprjtg 
Ue&rhri&c  rrnc  e-oc&c  poitute^c^in  tntc  Oitiofl&  C&rpp&cLMg 
rrnc  Connie  Cjttt&roce&'t^&ig  true  1&jt.Mnnt;teo  "pÁc&tg  rrnc 
THetl^e  itlot/bc&tg  true  Cotoú/yi§  C&otl  mbr\e&§  true  tlg^ine 
1T)óir\  t)o  pot  é-i|\e^rhóin  rúog&cc  éirie&rm  t)Á  rjb^t)^in  "oé&^. 

2865  beini&  inge&n  Crviorhc&trm  tnÁú&i|\  Coc&c  pei'ó'tig.  1r- uttne 
§&ir\ce/vp  Ooc^it)  ferc-boc  t>e  t>o  brú§  50  r\&tbe  orn&  1  topvo 
-Min.  1on&nn  iornorij\o  peitnl  tr*  p^t)^ ;  ion&rm  póf  uc  ip 
opn^;  tntne  pn,  tr*  ton&rm  feróttoc  tp  pefóit  uc  .1.  r/&t)orTi&  ; 
ói]t  níori  t>e&ttiig  orn&  \\é  n-&  crioróe  ó  t»o  rn&itb&'ó  &  rh^c^ 

2870 teip  1  ^caú  T)r\otn&  Crn&ró  50  fopu&rp  féin  bÁ-p.  T1&  crú 
pnne^rhn^  t>o  zj&trití  t)o  n&  cjaí  tn&CMto  pti.  A^u-p  tf  tnrne 
t)0  ^&tricí  6&trm&  t)íob  ón  foc&t-r'o  &rh&on,  t)&  t)iutc&t)  n&c 
'ti-A,  xson^-p  -ptt^^t)  ne&c  &c&,  &cc  $ttr\&b  1  n-^omfe^cc 
jttt^At)    t&t» ;     ^^uf    Ctotcponn    inge&ti    e-oc&c   Uiccte-óx&iri 

2875be^ti  e-oc&c  perót/15  ]?Á  mÁúxMr\  'óóib,  A^uf  -o'&oti  cotribe&ric 
|ttt5  p  i&*o.  br\e&-p  tp  tlÁ-jA  ir-  Loú&it  &  n-,Miin&rm&.  A^u-p 
1-p  é  &n  cOoc^tt)  pet-ótioc-^o  t>o  r\oinn  tf  t>o  ojvotnj;  ctngea/o- 
&15  &ri  éi|ttnn  &ri  -octtr*.  Oi|t  x)o  riotnn  -pé  Cút^e/vó  Conn&cc 
'n-&  urií  rnírub  &]\  cru&ri  .1.  fróe&c  rn&c  pét^,  Coc&ró  AtL^t), 

288oUinne  tn&c  Cotitrp&c.  Utt^  t>o  pt>e&c  t?ij\  tt.&  Cfi&otbe  ó 
pt)e^c  50  Ltumne^c;  cti^  •o'e-oc-Mt)  Alt&'o  loririur-  T)orh- 
ti&nn  ón  ng^itltrh  50  *Outb  ^up  50  T)r\ob&oir>;  ctt^  t)o 
Útntie  m^c  Cormjt&c  in^gSMnb  ^^ttr-  Se^nctt^ú^  U&it)e^n 
ó  pfóe^c  50  Ue^trixstp  bjtoj^  tlt^t) ;    uti^   ipóy  Cúi^e^t)  Ut&t) 

2885  •o'pe^ri^ttf  m^c  Létt>e;  ctt^  Cth^e&t)  l/^tge^n  t)o  Uo-pp^ 
tn^c  pe^ypgu-p^  "pAtitjt^e ;  C115  t)Á  cúi^e^t)  fnurh&n  t>o  Ú15- 
eA]tn^c  ÚéAt>b^nn4sc  if  t>o  AOe^TO;  lonrnj-p  ^ttjt  ctnri  eir\e 
-pÁ  n-A.  pn^cu  ir*  -pÁ  n--6,  o^fottg^t)  -péin  50  hiomtÁn  -pe^t)  ^ 
-pt^tútr*. 
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Eochaidh  Feidhlioch  son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Fionnlogh,  son  of 
Roighnen  Ruadh,  son  of  Easaman  Eamhna,  son  of  Blathacht, 
son  of  Labhraidh  Lore,  son  of  Eanna  Aighneach,  son  of 
AonghusTuirbheachTeamhrach,  son  of  Eochaidh  Foiltleathan, 
son  of  Oilill  Caisfhiaclach,  son  of  Connla  Cruaidhchealgach, 
son  of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach,  son  of  Meilge  Molbhthach,  son 
of  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh,  son  of  Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race 
of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twelve  years. 
Benia  daughter  of  Criomhthann  was  mother  of  Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch.  He  was  called  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch,  for  he  suffered 
long  from  sighing,  for  feidJiil  means  '  long,'  and  uch  means  '  a 
sigh,'  hence  Feidhlioch  means  '  a  long  sigh.5  For  his  heart  was 
never  without  a  sigh  since  he  slew  his  sons  in  the  Battle  of 
Drom  Criaidh  until  his  own  death.  These  three  sons  were 
called  the  three  Finneamhnas.  And  they  were  called 
Eamhna,  from  the  word  amhaon,  denying  that  any  one  of 
them  was  born  alone,  they  being  all  born  together.  And 
Cloithfhionn  daughter  of  Eochaidh  Uichtleathan,  wife  of 
Eochaidh  Feidhlioch,  was  their  mother,  and  she  gave  birth 
to  them  together.  Their  names  were  Breas  and  Nar  and 
Lothar.  And  this  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch  it  was  who  first 
divided  Ireland  into  provinces  and  instituted  provincials. 
For  he  divided  the  province  of  Connaught  into  three  parts, 
between  three,  namely,  Fidheac  son  of  Feig,  Eochaidh  Allad, 
Tinne  son  of  Connraidh.  He  gave  to  Fidheac  Fir  na  Craoibhe, 
from  Fidheac  to  Luimneach  ;  he  gave  to  Eochaidh  Allad 
Iorrus  Domhnann,  from  Gaillimh  to  Dubh,  and  to  Drobhaois  ; 
he  gave  to  Tinne  son  of  Connraidh,  Magh  Sainbh  and  Sean- 
tuatha  Taidhean,  from  Fidheac  to  Teamhair  Bhrogha  Niadh  ; 
he  gave,  moreover,  the  province  of  Ulster  to  Fearghus 
son  of  Leide  ;  he  gave  the  province  of  Leinster  to  Rossa 
son  of  Fearghus  Fairrge  ;  he  gave  the  two  provinces  of 
Munster  to  Tighearnach  Teadbhannach  and  to  Deaghaidh ; 
so  that  he  brought  all  Ireland  under  his  own  sway  and  rule 
during  his  reign. 
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2890        Ace  ce-MiA   celt)   e-oc-Mi)   i&]\  pn  1  gConn&cc&ifo  ;   ^uf 

ci^i-o  tlA  cni  pig  pn  if  r|\i  pniu  Conn&cc  'n-A  -óÁit.  T)o 
i&-p|\  Coc-m-6  ioriAt)  Ion  ^p  tunc  nío^  1  ^Conn&cc&it)  onn^ 
•óó  fern.  A-ouWipc  Coc^it)  AtL&T)  ir  p-óe&c  n^c  outon^- 
-o&oir  fém  pn  -oó,  if  ^iin  b'^e^-pp  teo  ^  cior  ir  a  -óii^t^ívr 

2895  "oo  cu}\  cin^e  50  Ue&rh-M]i.  gi'óe&'ó  do  W  U01L  ié  Umne 
nuc  Connn&c  .1.  &n  cne&r  ye&]\  -óíoto  ion^-6  ton^-pinnc  x)o 
beic  A5  Cocai-d.  U115  e-oc^ix)  x\  m^e&n  fern  .1.  THe^-ob 
'n-&  rnn&oi  *oo  Úmne,  A^u-p  -oo  ce^n^L^'o^-p  cÁin"oe&r  né 
céite.     T)o  p&pntng    Coc^ix)   fei"ólioc   x)&  'ón&oiúi'b   c'Áic    ^ 

2900  n-oéxsn^x)  ion^-ponu;  &~§uy  ^'otibn&'o&n  -pir  ■ó/'óé&n&Tri  1  nlDntnrn 
n^\  n*OiAU^*ó  nir  .&  nÁTÓce&n  Opu&c&in.  T)o  uionnrcn^*ó  ^n 
j\Áit  &nn  pn  Leir  ^n  n^&rii&nnui'ó  ó  lonnur  TDoTrin&nn  ^^uf 
t)o  nmnexvo&n  cioix)  iu  nÁc&  rom  e-oc&c  1  n-&ontó,  ■mti.m'L 
<voein  &n  pte: 

2905  U115  1  n-Aontó  Af\  oifveAcu  "Oo-mnAnn 

"OéAiiATTi  via  -oionpiA  if  a  -De-ilb  ; 
Hí  CU^  f\í  'PÁlt  50  11A  fleA-ÓAib 

"OÁil  -oo  via  -peAjAAib  mu'n  brei-órn. 

T)o  nmne&T)  troijAgne&iri  i&n  pn  rnnue ;  &5«f  uu^  6ocwó 
29io|\íoJ^cu  Conn&cu  *oo  Úmne  rn&c  Connn&c,  A^uf  -oo  póy  & 
in^e^n  pém  .1.  tTle&'óli)  nif.  T)o  th&jA'b  Uinne  e-oc&fó  Atl^-o 
•o^  éi-p  pn  -^uf  ^115  nije  'Oonin&nn&c  -o'OitiU,  ponn.  U115 
C|\Á  tTlexvóli)  ce&nn<yp  tlÁu&  hG-oc&c  "oo  Cnócxvm  Cnó-ráein^ 
rnÁúxvin  ITIeTobe  pém  ;  &5Uf  ir  óri  Cnóc^m  pn  g&inue&n 
2915  C|AU^c<ym  *oo  UÁ1Ú  Cnu&c&n  &mú,  xmtixmL  <yoein  &n  pbe  ]^n 

T)|vuim  11A  ito|M1A"5  if  UuÍac  Oictie, 
ílÁic  "heoÓAc  a  liAinm  ia]a  -pom  ; 
TIÁ1C  C|\UAÓAti  ó  C|\ócAin  C]AÓit»ei|V5, 
2920  "Oo  LuAÚui^  rnói]A-pei|\5  -pAr»  moij. 

*Oo  bí  trie&'ób  'n-x^  mn^oi  i  btr^'o  'n-xs  *ói^i-ó  pn  ^5  Umne 
m&c  Connn^c,  ^up  útnu  yé  1  "oUe^-mn^ig  -oo  tÁnii  TÍIonui'óin 
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After  this,  however,  Eochaidh  went  into  Connaught ;  and 
the  three  kings  and  the  people  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Connaught  came  to  meet  him.  Eochaidh  asked  of  them  the 
site  of  a  royal  fortress  for  himself  in  Connaught.  Eochaidh 
Allad  and  Fidheac  said  they  would  not  grant  him  this, 
and  that  they  preferred  to  send  him  his  rent  and  dues  to 
Tara.  Tinne  son  of  Connraidh,  however,  the  third  king, 
consented  to  Eochaidh's  having  the  site  of  a  fortress. 
Eochaidh  gave  his  own  daughter  Meadhbh  to  wife  to 
Tinne  ;  and  they  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with  one  another. 
Eochaidh  Feidhlioch  inquired  of  his  druids  where  he  should 
build  the  fortress  ;  and  they  told  him  to  build  it  at  Druim 
na  nDruadh,  which  is  called  Cruachain.  The  fort  was  then 
begun  by  the  Gamhanruidh  from  Iorrus  Domhnann  ;  and 
they  made  the  rampart  of  that  fort  of  Eochaidh  in  one  day, 
as  the  poet  says  : 

He  enjoined  on  the  tribe  of  Domhnann,  in  one  day 

To  make  and  shape  the  rampart ; 
The  king  of  Fail  of  the  feasts  gave  not 

Pay  to  the  men  for  the  work. 

A  residence  was  then  built  within  it ;  and  Eochaidh  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Connaught  to  Tinne  son  of  Connraidh,  and  gave 
him  his  own  daughter,  Meadhbh,  in  marriage.  After  this 
Tinne  slew  Eochaidh  Allad,  and  gave  the  kingdom  of  Domh- 
nann to  Oilill  Fionn.  Now  Meadhbh  gave  the  government  of 
Raith  Eochach  to  Crochain  Croidhearg,  her  own  mother  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  Crochain  that  the  name  Cruachain  is  now 
given  to  Raith  Cruachan,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  quatrain  : 

Druim  na  nDruadh  and  Tulach  Oichne, 

And  then  Raith  Eochach  was  it  called ; 
Raith  Cruachan  from  Crochain  Croidhearg, 

Who  sped  great  wrath  on  the  plain. 

Meadhbh  continued  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  be  the  wife 
of  Tinne  son  of  Connraidh,  till  he  fell  at  Tara  by  the  hand  of 


1 

2925 
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tk\  ng-Mpcí  m^c  Cé&cu.  'Gobi  ce^nA,  THe^-ob  "oeic  mbtiA'ón^ 
1  iM§e  Conn&cu  "o'ei-p  Uinne  $&n  yeif  té  ye&y  &]\  bic  oy  &f\*o, 
^cc  5&c  fe^-p  ó]^  í]'e^t  *o^  -p^nncingeAT)  yém  *oo  beic  &ici. 
U115  1Tle&'ób  OibiU,  TMóp  m&c  1lo|y&  Ttti<M*ó  -oo  t,&i§nib  m&y 
céite  1&}A  pti.  111^*00.  tDm-pi-pc  be&n  Conn&cc&c  pÁ  rriÁc&iji 
■oó  ;  ^511]' ]\vi^  tTle^-ób  mói|tfeife^|t  m&c  .1.  n&  -pe&cc  TTl&ine 
•o'Oilitt;   A-gtij*  rp  é  Cori^tt  Ce&|\n&c   &-p  mbeic  'n-&  -pe^nóip 

2930  1  ^Cpu&c&in  *oo  rii&f\b  Oil/itL  •o'u-pcop  "oo  5&1  ;  ^^Uf  le&ti&i'o 
pj\  Conn&cc  é  -pém  if  rn&jib&i'o  'n-&  'óío't  -pom  é. 

1]'  pM5&  iomo]tj\o  x>o  bí  co^&T)  -\y  coinbtiocu  toi|a  Conn&cc&ib 
if  tlUx&ig-pé  tinn  tTlei-óbe  *oo  beic  1  ^ce&nn&f  Corm&cc  ^uy 
Concub^i|\'oo  beiú'n-^]\í§  tlLk*ó.    lormu-pce^n^  50  mbeic  pof 

2935  V&t&  n&  tie^-pxsonu^  ca|\1^  e^uo-p-p^  ^ístz,  &  Lé&gcóip,  cuif\- 
ye&-o  y\oy  &nnp)  rrixs-p  -oo  m^-pb&t)  ct&rm  thpie&c  u^|A  ftÁrnvó 
nó  c&n  com^i-jice  pe^-pgu^  rmcHóiJ  Agu-p  Co]irn&ic  ConUnn- 
5101"  ^up  T)ubc&ig  *0^oit  Ut^T).     A5  fo  po-p  50  cum&i-p  éipiTH 
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Monuidhir,  who  was  called  Mac  Ceacht.  Now  Meadhbh 
held  for  ten  years  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught  after  Tinne 
without  living  with  any  man  publicly,  but  living  privately 
with  whatever  man  pleased  her  fancy.  After  this  Meadhbh 
took  for  her  husband  Oilill  Mor  son  of  Rossa  Ruadh,  a  Leinster- 
man.  Mada  Muirisc,  a  Connaughtwoman,  was  his  mother. 
And  Meadbh  bore  to  Oilill  seven  sons,  namely,  the  seven 
Maines.  And  it  was  Conall  Cearnach  who  when  at  Cruachain, 
in  his  old  age,  slew  Oilill  by  a  cast  of  a  javelin  ;  and  the  men 
of  Connaught  followed  and  slew  him  to  avenge  that  deed. 

There  were  war  and  strife  for  a  long  time  between  the 
people  of  Connaught  and  those  of  Ulster  while  Meadhbh  held 
sway  over  Connaught,  and  Conchubhar  was  king  of  Ulster. 
And  in  order  that  thou  mayest  know,  O  reader,  the  cause  of 
the  enmity  that  existed  between  them,  I  shall  set  down  here 
how  the  children  of  Uisneach  were  slain  in  violation  of  the 
guarantee  or  protection  of  Fearghus  son  of  Rogh,  of  Cormac 
Conluingeas,  and  of  Dubthach  Daol  Uladh.  The  pith  of  the 
story  is  briefly  as  follows. 
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2940  Lá  n-Aon  lomonno  t)a  n-oeACAit)  ConcubAjA  pi  UIa-ó  -co 
CAiteAm  rberóe  50  C15  perobiim-o  rmc  T)Aibb,  rcéAbiiTÓe  Con- 
culJAifl,  -kgur  né  bmn  nA  rbenóe  pn  nu^  beAn  "Pei-ótimi"ó 
mgeAn  ÁbAinn,  A^ur  -co  pinne  CAcbAi)  -ojaaoi  CAnbA  rAn 
coriroAib    An    CMi    rom    cua-|\    ir    CAinnn^ire    "con  1115111    50 

2945t)Cioc]:A'ó  10m a*o  -oocaiii  ir  t)íoúa  •oon  ctn^eA-ó  -da  uoirc.  Ay 
n-A  cbop  pn  -oon  bAoci\Aro  *oo  co^nA-OAn  a  mArbA'o  t)o  bÁCArp. 
"  11í  •oéó.nc^|i"  aja  ConcubAr  "  acc  béAnAit)  mire  Liom  í  A^ur 
ciniAreAT)  *oa  hoiteAiriAin  í  50  nAibe  'n-A  liAonmnAoi  a^atti 
p-em."     *Oeipone  vo  §Ainm  An  -opiAoi   CAcbAt)  *ói.     T)o  cuiia 

2950  ConcubAn  1  bor  An  beic  í  A^ur  oi*oe  ir  btnmeAC  *oa  hoibe- 
AiiiAin  ;  A^ur  ni  bÁmA-ó  neAC  *oon  cúi^eA-ó  "out  'n-A  bÁÚAin  acc 
a  hoToe  if  a  btnmeAC  ^y  bAncÁmceAC  ConcubAin  *oa  n^Ainci 
"LeAbA]\cAm.  X>o  bi  An  An  on,oii§A'ó  -pom  50  beic  ionniiACAin 
T)1,  A^ur  5111A  cmn  A|\  mnÁib   a  comAimpne  1  rcéiTTi.     UajaLa 

2955 10m onno  *o a  bono e  b^o§  X)o  iiiA|\bA*ó  ye  ppiomn  *o' obbmugA-o 
•mp  bÁ  -pneACUA;  A^up  ia]a  irooruA*ó  p-obA  An  Iaoi^  rAn 
rneACCA  cnomAir  1:1  ac  mib  *oa  bob.  A^ur  mApi  C115  *Oein*one 
pn  T)A  hAine  A'oubAinc  yé  LeAbAncAim  ^omAt)  ttiaic  bé  pém 
p-eAn  T)o  beic  Aice  An  a  mberoírnA  uní  t)aúa  A-oconnAipic  mAn 

2960  ^U A  *OAC   An   félC   A]A   A  fotu,  "OAC    robA    bAOI^    An    A  gplUArÓ,  1f 

•oau  An  urneAccA  aaa  a  cneA-p.  "  AuÁ  a  -pAiiiAib  pn  t>'pon  ye 
piÁróceApi  tlAorpe  mAC  thpneAC,  1  bpocAin  ConcubAipi  rAn 
ueA^bAC."  "TTlAreAX),  a  LeAbAncAm,"  An  fi,  "  ^uróim-re 
cupA  a  cu|a  t)om  A^AbbniA  ^An  pop"  ^5uf  nocuAir  LeAbAn- 
2965  c Am  An  ni  rm  -oo  HAOipe.  Lenp  pn  cÁmi^  TlAoire  óf  íreAÍ  1 
nt)Áib  T)ei]A-o|Ae,  A^ur  ctn]\ir  1  ftnm  méAT)  a  -peince  tó  A^nr 
iApinAir  A11A  í  pém  -oo  b]\eiú  aa\  éAbó*ó  ó  ConctibAn.  Uu^ 
TlAoipe  AoncA  beipp11»  5^|A  ^©^]"c  beir  "o'eA^lA  ConcnbAi|\  6. 
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One  day  Conchubhar,  king  of  Ulster,  went  to  partake  of  a 
feast  to  the  house  of  Feidhlimidh  son  of  Dall,  storyteller  to 
Conchubhar.     In  the  course  of  that  feast  the  wife  of  Feidh- 
limidh gave  birth  to  a  beautiful  daughter  ;  and  Cathbhadh  the 
druid,  who  was  present  at  the  assembly  on  that  occasion, 
foreboded  and  foretold  of  this  daughter  that  great  misfor- 
tune and  mischief  would  befall  the  province  on  her  account. 
"When  the  warriors  heard  this,  they  sought  to  put  her  to 
death  on  the  spot.     "By  no  means,"  said  Conchubhar  ;  "but  I 
will  take  her  and  put  her  to  nurse  so  that  she  may  become  my 
wife."     Deirdre  was  the  name  that  Cathbhadh  the  druid  gave 
her.     Conchubhar  placed  her  in  a  dwelling  apart,  with  a  tutor 
and  a  nurse  to  bring  her  up  ;   and  no  one  in  the  province  was 
permitted  to  go  into  her  presence  but  her  tutor,  her  nurse,  and 
Conchubhar's    censorious   woman,  who  was  called  Leabhar- 
cham.     She  continued  under  these  regulations  until  she  was 
marriageable,  and  until  she  excelled  the  women  of  her  time  in 
beauty.    One  snowy  day  it  chanced  that  her  tutor  killed  a  calf 
to  prepare  food  for  her  ;  and  when  the  calf's  blood  was  shed 
on  the  snow,  a  raven  began  to  drink  it.     And  when  Deirdre 
observed  this,  she  said  to  Leabharcham  that  she  would  like  to 
have  a  husband  having  the  three  colours  she  beheld,  namely, 
his  hair  of  the  colour  of  the  raven,  his  cheek   of  the  colour 
of  the  calf's  blood,  and  his  skin  of  the  colour  of  the  snow. 
"  Such  a  man  is  in   the  household  with  Conchubhar  ;    he  is 
called  Naoise,  son  of  Uisneach."    "Then,"  said  she,  "  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Leabharcham,  send  him  to  speak  to  me  in  secret"; 
and    Leabharcham    informed    Naoise    of    this.       Thereupon 
Naoise  came  secretly  to  visit  Deirdre,  who  revealed  to  him 
how  greatly  she  loved  him,  and  besought  him  to  elope  with 
her  from  Conchubhar.     Naoise  consented  to  this  with  reluc- 
tance,  as   he     feared    Conchubhar.      Himself    and    his   two 
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UjAi&LL&i'p  -péin   if  a  -ÓÁ  biAÁú&ii\    .1.   Amte  if  Ap*oÁri    ^uf 

2970  T)ei|AX)]Ae  1]"  c|ii  c&o^&t)  l&oc  m&y,  &on  -piú,  50  hAlb^in,  Áiu  1 
bpi&ji&'o&fA  con^bÁit  bu^nn^cc^  ó  j\í§  AtWn  50  bpi&i-p 
uuxyp^-p^bAit  |,céittie/Oei|\*o|\e  if  ^u-p  i&jij\  'n-^  tnn&oi  "óó  -pem 
í.  jg&b&i-p  "Fe^115  tlAOife  50  n-&  b|AÁiúfAib  inrne  pn,  &5iif 
uin&lt&i*o    &    hAtb&m    1     n-oité&n     rh&im    &p    ueiúe&t)    ]\é 

2975  *Oei-p*o|ie,  c&fi  éif  lom/vo  coinbbiocu  *oo  ú&b&ijAC  •oo  Tiiuirmciji 
&n  ]aíoJ  1-p  T)óib  )?éin  ?>&  ^&c  beic  jAoniie  pn.  Acc  ce&n&  &}a 
n-&  clof  1  ntlttcAib  50  fi&b&*o&]A  mic  th-pne&c  -p&ri  éi^e&rmÁiL 
pn  xyoubfuyoxyp  mónÁn  •o'u.Mf'lib  &n  cúi^it)  ]\é  Concub/vp  51111 
úpuxvige  cl&rm  thpie&c  -oo  beiú  &ja  T>eofA&iT)e&cu  cjié  "ópoc- 

298orrin^oi,  ^^uf  ^om^t)  cói|A  pop  *oo  cuja  0]i-p&  i-p  ^  *ou&b&i-pu  'oon 
cíiA.  T)o-bein  Concub&]A  ^oncA  fAip  pn  &j\  irnpToe  n&  n-UA-p^t 
&~§uy  UI15  Fe^é^f  trixSC  ^015  if  TDubú&c  T)&ol  tH^-ó  ip 
Conm^c  Conbtnri^eA^  1  -ptÁn^-ó  -mja  j?éin  -pÁ  beiú  *oíte^-p  -oóib. 
Aji  n&  he&ccMb  pn  cui|Aif  pe^|\gu^  rn&c  tlóig  p&c&Tó  &  tíiac 

2985  fém  1  ^comne  ctoinne  htlipie&c  50  "ocu^  teip  1  né-ifiinn  nvo 
50  n-xs  mbui*óin  A-gtif  'Oeifvofie  m&n  &on  -pn3 ;  ^511^  ní  h&iújvi'p- 
ue^n  &  be^^  *o&  j'cé&t&ib  50  jAoccxsin  pvicce  n&  he\&irm& 
•óóib. 

U&ja1&  Cog&n  m&c  T)ujAtAC&cc.<s  ^L-mú  "pe&fmrii&ige  o]if\& 
2990 &ja  &n  b-p/MÚce  50  ftu&§  tíoniriA|A  rn&iLte  pi-p  jié  -pe&tt  x>o 
•óé&íi&iri  &fi  ctoirm  thpie&c  &]\  fojAÁile&Tri  Concub&ifi ;  i-p 
111&1A  |aáh5^*oa]a  cb^nn  tlipie^c  "oo  tÁúxsi|\  uéi*o  CoJ^n 
•o'fÁitciuJAt)  }\é  ílxsoi^e,  A5111"  |A1|"  xsri  bpvitue  cui|ai]a  f&t&i) 
ftei§e  újaí-o.  XY\&\\  vo  conn^i|\c  pi^c^i*ó  m^c  "pe&|A;£ii-p&  pn 
2995Íiri5e^f  i*oi|\  e-ogxsn  i-ptl^oi-pe  50  *octi5  e-og^n  ^n  x)ó,|\-ó,  -pÁúxvó 
4s|A  p^c^it)  5U]A  lii^jAb  m&jA  ^on  ]ié  Tl^oife  é  ;  A.511^  *oxs  éip  pn 
bn^if  CoJ^n  i-p  a,  fttixsg  &}\  cboinn  tli^riexsc,  ^up  m^|ib^'ó  leo 
1^-0,  ^^tif  50  'ocii^^'o^^  *oexs|A5Á}A  &  minnnuipe. 

ÍY\&]\   *oo   cuxstxM-ó   iomo|ifio  feAngii]'  i-p  t)iibúxsc  mxs|ib^,ó 

3ooocLoinne  htli^ne^ó  uaja  ^  -pbÁn^'ó  -pém  c|\i^b'L^i'o  ^'ionn-puije 

11^  hGMTiri^,  -^uf  cii5^x)xsii  -pém   1-p  mtnrinue^p    Concub^i]\ 

coiíiie^i'c^  'o^   céite  ^up   cmc  TD^me  mxsc  ConcubxM]\  beo 
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brothers  Ainle  and  Ardan,  having  Deirdre  and  thrice  fifty 
warriors  with  them,  proceeded  to  Alba,  where  they  were  main- 
tained in  service  by  the  king  of  Alba  till  he  was  informed 
of  Deirdre's  beauty,  and  asked  her  for  his  wife.  Naoise  and 
his  brothers  became  enraged  at  this,  and  fled  with  Deirdre 
from  Alba  to  an  island  in  the  sea,  having  previously  had 
many  conflicts  with  the  king's  party.  Now  when  the  story 
ran  in  Ulster  that  the  sons  of  Uisneach  were  in  this  sad  plight, 
many  of  the  nobles  of  the  province  said  to  Conchubhar  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  sons  of  Uisneach  should  be  in  exile  on 
account  of  a  wicked  woman,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  for 
and  brought  back  to  the  country.  Conchubhar  consented  to 
this  at  the  request  of  the  nobles ;  and  he  gave  Fearghus  son 
of  Rogh,  Dubhthach  Daol  Uladh,  and  Cormac  Conluingeas 
as  sureties  that  he  would  act  towards  them  in  good  faith. 
Upon  these  conditions,  Fearghus  son  of  Rogh  sent  his 
own  son  Fiachaidh  to  the  children  of  Uisneach  ;  and  he 
brought  them  and  their  followers  to  Ireland,  and  Deirdre 
with  them  ;  and  no  tidings  whatever  of  them  are  related  till 
they  reached  the  green  of  Eamhain. 

On  the  green  they  were  met  by  Eoghan  son  of  Durrthacht, 
prince  of  Fearnmhagh,  accompanied  by  a  large  host  with 
intent  to  deal  treacherously  with  the  children  of  Uisneach 
at  the  direction  of  Conchubhar  ;  and  when  the  children  of 
Uisneach  arrived,  Eoghan  went  to  bid  Naoise  welcome, 
and  in  welcoming  him  thrust  a  spear  through  him.  When 
Fiachaidh  son  of  Fearghus  saw  this,  he  sprang  between 
Eoghan  and  Naoise  ;  and  Eoghan  dealt  his  second  thrust  at 
Fiachaidh,  and  slew  him,  together  with  Naoise ;  and  forthwith 
Eoghan  and  his  host  fell  upon  the  children  of  Uisneach,  and 
slew  them,  and  made  dreadful  slaughter  upon  their  followers. 

Now  when  Fearghus»  and  Dubhthach  heard  that  the 
children  of  Uisneach  had  been  slain  in  violation  of  their 
guarantee,  they  proceeded  to  Eamhain,  and  came  into  conflict 
with  the  party  of  Conchubhar,  and  they  slew  Maine  son  of 

O 
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Ajjur  cní  céA*o  Iaoc  t>a  trmmncin  rriAn  Aon  nip  LoircceApi  if 
AinsceAn   GArhAin   if  rnApibcAn    bAncpiAcc   ConcubAin    Leo  ; 

3005  ^5«f  cntunnigiT)  a  nAnnuA  t)&  ^ac  teic  iat)  fern  ir  CopmiAC 
ConLtnn^eA-p  ;  A<c;tir  pÁ  hé  lion  a  rtuAg  An  c^n  -pom,  uní  ™ite 
Iaoc  ;  A^ur  cniAtlA-m  Ar  pn  1  ^ConnAcuAib  50  tTle-mb  if  50 
hOibVt  rriAn  a  bpiApiA'c-An  psibce  ir  jTArcó-ó.  An  noccAin 
Ann  pn  'oóib  ní   bí*oír   Aonoi-óce  ^An  tucc  -poglA  uaca  a^ 

3010  An^Ain  i-p  a  5  topjAT)  UtA*ó.  1TlAn  pn  T)óib  ^u-p  Loi-pceAT) 
cpiíoc  CiiAit^ne  tec- — ^níoiri  *oa  •ocÁmi^  loniAT)  -oocAin  ip 
•oibp-eipi^e  it)in  An  *oa  cui^eAT)  ;  ir  vo  ÓAiúeAX)A-p  reAcc 
mbtiA'onA  Api  An  on'otigA'ó  -pom  ^An  orA*ó  AonuAi-pe  eAuoppiA; 
A^u-p  ir  *oon  teiú  ipcig  x>on   né  pn   *oo  curnAipc  peApi^ur  An 

3015  ttleTÓb,  $un  coinceAf)  teir  i,  50  nu^  rí  cniúpi  ttiac  x>'  Aonuoin- 
beApic  "oó,  rriA-p  acá  CiApi  ir  Cone  ir  ConniAC,  attiaiL  A*oein  An 
pte : 

Uo|A|\ac  ITleA'ób  1  ^CjAUACAin  CAOin 

Ó  £eAJ\§tlf  ttAj\  CUltt  CACAOIjA  ; 

3Q20  5o  -JAU^  cjviAf\  £Ati  locc  t1Af\  ÍA^ 

C1AJV  if  Cope  A^uf  ConrriAC. 

1r  ón  ^CiA-p-ro  nÁTóceAn  CiA-pnA-me  ITIiiTriAn,  a^u^  1-p  An  a 
-pl/iocc  AUÁ  O  ConcubAin  CiAnnATóe.  O  Copic  acá  ConcA  tTlo- 
nuAX)  A^tir  O  ConriiAc  nÁTóueAn  ^ac  ContiiAicne  *oa  bpnt  1 

3025  5ConnAcuAib;  A^ti-p  cibé  téigjreAr  An  *ouAin  *oo  nmne  t,uj;Ain 
pte  OitiottA  -oA-pAb  corAc  :  CtAnn  £eAn§upA  ct&nn  óf  các  : 
'oo-^éAbAi'ó  50  fottur  ^upiAb  rnón  An  u-A-pnAÓuA-p  ir  An 
neA-pu  *oo  gAbA*0An  An  cpuupi  rriAc  p>in  Ttlei-óbe  1  ^Conn- 
AÓUAib   A^ur  fAn   ttltiTTiAin.       Dico  a  pAt)nAife  -j^n    A-p  nA 

3030CÍopiÚAib  auá  Ammm^ue  uaca  -pAn  "OÁ  cúi^eAX)  |"om. 

>OÁtA>Oei'p'one  *oa 'ocÁn^A'OAji  nA  5níorh^*oo  1uAi'óeAmA-|i, 
-00  bí  1  b)?ocAi-p  ConcubAin  -peA'ó  btiAT)nA  'o'éi^  rriApbcA 
ctomne  hthpieAc  ;  A^iir  ^e  niAt)  beA^  có^bÁit  a  cmn  nó 
^eAn  ^Áipie  x>o  ciJeAcu  CAn  a  béAb,  ní  tjeA-pnATO  nif  -An  ]\é 

3035  fin  é.  TTlA-p  *oo  connAipic  ConcubApi  nA|A  §Ab  cltnce  nÁ 
cAomeA|"5]Aeim  *ói,  A^ur  nAC  cu^  A'óbACcnÁ  ÁmeAf  A-p'oti^At) 
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Conchubhar,  together  with  three  hundred  warriors  of  his 
followers.  They  burned  and  plundered  Eamhain,  and  put  Con- 
chubhar's  women  to  death ;  and  they  and  Cormac  Conluin- 
geas  assembled  their  supporters  from  all  sides  ;  and  their  host 
at  that  time  numbered  three  thousand  warriors  ;  and  they 
thence  marched  into  Connaught  to  Meadhbh  and  to  Oilill, 
where  they  found  welcome  and  were  taken  into  service.  When 
they  had  arrived  there,  there  was  no  night  that  they  did  not 
send  parties  of  plunderers  to  ravage  and  burn  Ulster.  They 
continued  to  act  thus  till  they  ravaged  the  district  of  Cuailgne 
— a  deed  from  which  sprang  much  mischief  and  contention 
between  the  two  provinces  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  passed 
seven  years  witho,ut  an  hour's  truce  between  them.  Within 
that  time  Fearghus  knew  Meadhbh,  and  she  conceived  of 
him,  and  bore  him  three  sons  at  one  birth,  namely,  Ciar,  and 
Core,  and  Conmhac,  as  the  poet  says  : 

Meadhbh  conceived  in  fair  Cruachain 
Of  Fearghus,  who  deserved  not  reproach, 
And  brought  forth  triplets  faultless,  strong, 
Ciar  and  Core  and  Conmhac. 

From  this  Ciar  is  named  Ciarraidhe  in  Munster,  and  O  Con- 
chubhair  Ciarraidhe  is  of  his  progeny.  From  Core  is  named 
Corca  Moruadh ;  and  from  Conmhac  is  named  every  Con- 
mhaicne  in  Connaught ;  and  whoever  reads  the  poem  composed 
by  Lughair,  OililTs  poet,  beginning,  "  The  children  of 
Fearghus,  children  beyond  all,"  he  will  plainly  find  that  these 
three  sons  of  Meadhbh  wielded  great  power  and  authority  in 
Connaught  and  in  Munster.  This  is  proved  by  the  territo- 
ries that  are  named  from  them  in  these  two  provinces. 

Now  as  to  Deirdre,  who  gave  rise  to  the  events  we  have 
narrated,  she  remained  with  Conchubhar  a  year  after  the  slaying 
of  the  children  of  Uisneach  ;  and  little  though  it  be  to  raise  her 
head  or  let  a  smile  cross  her  lips,  she  did  not  do  it  during 
that  time.     When  Conchubhar  saw   that  neither   sport  nor 

kindness  had  any  effect  on  her,  and  neither  merriment  nor 

02 
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&p  &  h^i^ne^t),  *oo  cuip  pop  &p  e-og&n  m&c  T)uppc&cc&  pt&ic 
"pe&pnmuige;  ,^5up&p'oc15e.^cu*o, Cog&n  'n-&tÁc&ip  ,<youb&ipc 
pé  'Oeip'ope   ó  n&c  pu&ip    -pém   &   h&i^ne/vó  *oo   cl&ocbó'ó  ó 

3040  n-&  curh&i*ó  50  ^c^cpe^T)  -out  pe&t&t)  oile  té  hGog^n,  ^uy 
Leip  pn  ctnpue&p  &p  cút&ib  Co^&in  'n-&  c&pb&T)  í.  Uéix> 
Concub&p  *o&  ,ouiox)t^c-6vX),  &$up  &ji  mbeic  ^5  upi&Ll  *oóib  *oo- 
beipe&*o  pipe  púit  pp&ocu&  &p  605^11  pornipe  &5up  púit  ^-p 
Concub&p  'h-a.  *oi^i*ó,óip  tií  p&ibe  t>i&f  &p  c&ttii-Mn  ip  mó  t>& 

3045t)cti5  pu&c  iorns  1&T>  &p&on.  1TI&p  t>o  riioutiig  lomoppo  Con- 
cub^p  ife  ^5  pltexvópÁ  pe^c  &ip  peiti  ip  &p  Cog^n,  ^•oub^ipr 
pi&,  cpé  ^-ób^cu,  "A  'Óeip'ope,"  ^p  pé,  "ip  púit  c^op^c  i-oip 
t)Á  peice  /vn  upúil  pn  *oo-beip  cú  op^m-p^  ip  ^p  eogAíi." 
Ap  n-&  ctoppn  -ooT>eip,ope,oo  §&b  be^"ó5^*ópipn^  bpi&cp&ib 

3050  rin  í,  50  'OCI15  b&oiuléim  &y  &n  ^c^pb^-o  &tti&c  ^up  bu&it  & 
ce&rm  pÁ  c&ipce  ctoice  t>o  bí  &p  &n  tÁp  poimpe,  50  rme&pn&ó 
tnípe  mionbpmúce  da  ce&nn,  $up  bn^  &  hincirm  50  hob&rm 
&ipce;  ^on^-ó  ^rht^i-ópri  cÁirn^  x)íbipu  pe^pgiip^  mictlóig  ip 
Copm^ic  Conttnn^e^p  mic  Concub&ip,  T)tibc^ig  T)&oiL  Ut<yó, 

3055  ^up  bÁp  >Oeip,ope. 

*Oo  bpí§  ^up&b  1  n-^impip  Concub^ip  ip  n&  gcup&t)  *oo  bí 
ttle&'ob  1  bpUvice&p  Corm&cc  ^^tip  ^up  m&ip  T)eic  mbb^-ón^ 
1  troi^-m  bÁip  Dtine  rrnc  Connp&c  &n  céi*ope&p  pópc^  do  bí 
-Mce,  ^tsf  ceiúpe  pciT)  bb/yó.&n  t>&  éip  pin  'n-&  mn^oi   ^5 

3060  O1I1I/I  ttlóp,  ^^tJf  1  n'oiAi'ó  bÁip  Oibotl^  ocu  mbti^'óri^  1 
n-^onctnii^  ^iip  Tn^pb^x)  té  popbuTÓe  m^c  Concub^ip  í, 
cuipre&m  pop  ^nnpo  bÁp  nAv  •optnn^e  ip  -oe^ppcn^TOce  *oo  n& 
cup&x)&ib  -oo  bí  ^mr>  pé  tinn  ltleix)be,  ip  cuto  x)Á  rmÁt&ib  50 
cum^ip. 
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pleasure  raised  her  spirits,  he  sent  for  Eoghan  son  of  Durr- 
thacht,  prince  of  Fearnmhagh  ;  and  when  Eoghan  had  come 
into  his  presence,  he  said  to  Deirdre  that,  since  he  himself  was 
unable  to  turn  away  her  mind  from  her  sorrow,  she  must  pass 
another  space  of  time  with  Eoghan  ;  and  she  was  thereupon 
placed  behind  Eoghan  in  his  chariot.  Conchubhar  went  to 
accompany  them  ;  and  as  they  went  along,  she  cast  glances  of 
rage  at  Eoghan  in  front  of  her  and  at  Conchubhar  behind  her ; 
for  there  were  no  two  on  earth  she  hated  more  than  these. 
And  when  Conchubhar  perceived  her  glancing  by  turns  at  him- 
self and  Eoghan,  he  said  to  her  in  jest,  "  Deirdre/5  said  he, 
"thy  glancing  at  me  and  at  Eoghan  is  the  glancing  of  a  sheep 
between  two  rams."  When  Deirdre  heard  this,  she  started 
at  the  words,  and  sprang  lightly  from  the  chariot ;  and  her 
head  struck  against  a  ledge  of  rock  that  stood  before  her  on 
the  ground.  Her  head  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  her 
brain  straightway  issued  forth.  Thus  was  brought  about 
the  banishment  of  Fearghus  son  of  Rogh,  and  of  Cormac 
Conluingeas  son  of  Conchubhar,  of  Dubhthach  Daol  Uladh, 
and  the  death  of  Deirdre. 

As  it  was  in  the  time  of  Conchubhar  and  the  heroes  that 
Meadhbh  held  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught,  and  as  she  lived 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  Tinne  son  of  Connraidh,  her  first 
husband,  and  for  eighty  years  after  that  was  the  wife  of  Oilill 
Mor,  and  lived  eight  years  unmarried  after  the  death  of  Oilill 
till  she  was  slain  by  Forbhuidhe  son  of  Conchubhar,  we  shall 
briefly  set  down  here  the  manner  of  death  and  some  account 
of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  heroes  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Meadhbh. 
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XXXIII. 

3065  &5  fO  p'Of  Aj\  T)GÚf  50  tlA1c£eA|A|\  él|Mtn  VIA  VieACC|\A  T>A  T)cÁini5  bÁf 

ConcubAi^. 

Tlóf  lornonfio  "oo  bíot)  fÁn  &rn  ]^om  ^tin  rn&n  gní of  At)  &n 
luce  5&ifd,q  f  é  mbeic  c&lrn&  1  ^corht&nn&ib  *oóib,  m&\\  &CÁ 
rnín   cun&it)  rn&n    cotTi&nc&  bu&*ó&  -oo   ú&b&inc    *oon    cí    b.6. 

3070  V oipcitte  1  bpei'óm  &oinpn,  ^uy  &%  &  mbío*ó  bti<MT>  L&iúne&c 
g/si-pcit)  &n  a  céile  corrin&ic.  UÁ11115  ce&n&  *oon  nór-fo  50 
T)c&ft&  irnne&f\&n  fÁ'n  ^cimxvmírnn  i*oin  Con&tb  Ce&nn&c 
•i^u-p  Com  ^CuL&mn  ^uy  L&og^yine  bu&'ó&c  1  riC-Mii-Mii ;  ^un 
nvpn    Con&tt   incmn    1T)eifce.<yón&    .1.    cnémfe/vn    c&bm&   *oo 

3075  L&i^mb  'oo  mxs'pb^'ó  teir  -pern  1  ^coTrib-Min  &ompn  ;  &5Uf  &p 
•ou&ifpeÁn&'ó  memne  &n  cnémpn  pn,  'oo  téi^  L&og&iyie  if 
Cú  Cut&mn  *o&  ^conrnrie&f  fé  Con&tt,  &n  n-&  nie&f  n&c 
•oe&nn&  ce&cc&f  "oíob  féin  &  cotnrnón  fom  *oo  gniorri  ^oite 
nÁ   5-Mfci'ó    fti&rii.      pÁ    bé&f    lornonno    fÁn    /Mn    fom    cibé 

3080  cnémpe&n  té  'octncfe&'ó  cnémfe&'p  cÁfc&timib  oibe,  50 
rnbe&nxvó  &  mcmn  &y  a  ée&nn  if  50  ^cum&fc&'ó  &ot  qiíce 
50  mbío*ó  'n-ts  ti&cnóix)  cntnnn  cnu&i'ó  -M^e  &£&  c&ifpeÁn&x) 
&f\  &on&ií;ib  if  1  ^corrmAl/vib  coiccexsnn^  rn&f  coni&nú& 
bu&i*óe  ^&ifciT).     A$uf  m&\\  vo  connc&'o/yp  *oÁ  óinirnx)  *oo  bí 

3085^5  Concub&n  rné.&'o  xsn  ce&n&  'oo  bíot)  &$  các  &f  &n  mcmn, 
5&T)c&n  beo  &n  n-&  niÁn&c  &f  &n  ^Cn&oib'Óeins  Concub&in  í. 
Uní  nÁ-puif  iornonno  'oo  bíot)  1  nCMri&m  f\é  bnn  Concub&ifi 
rn&ji  acá  t)nóm  Oe&n^  if  Cf  &ob  IDe^n^  if  C-p&ob  Kumx)~ 
S&n  céi'oce&c  'oo  bítn-p  ^  n-ocxM|A,  ^^tif  if  tnme  pn  |AÁi'óueA]i 

309obpóin  DeAjA^  |aia,  'oo  bpíg  50  tnbí'oí'p  n&  boc^i|A  *oo  bío-ó 
innce  -pÁ  b]ión  i-p  -pÁ  Trié^tA  ó  goitri  n^  n^on  i-p  íia  n^Avb^  'oo 
bío'ó  o|i]iA  innce.  An  *oa|iAv  ce^c  xxs  n^&i^cí  CjA^ob  'Óe^ii^ 
if  Ann  'oo  bí'oí-p  n^  h&i-pm  if  nxs  -peoTo  u^ifte  1  ^cutttoac;  ^^tif 
if  tnme  pn   'oo  ctnjie^'ó  incinn  1TleifceA'ó]iA  1  'oc^ifcit)  Ann 

3095  m&n   ^Ac    -peot)   tiAf^sb    oibe.      An    cne^-p  ceA,c  'oo   bícó   &$ 
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Here  follows  first  a  brief  summary  of  the  adventure  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Conchubhar. 

Now  at  that  time,  in  order  to  incite  champions  to  be  brave 
in  conflict,  it  was  customary  to  give  a  champion's  prize  as  a 
token  of  victory  to  him  who  proved  the  stronger  in  single 
combat,  and  who  vanquished  his  adversary  in  the  field  of 
valour.  From  this  custom  there  arose  a  contest  for  the 
champion's  prize  between  Conall  Cearnach,  and  Cuchulainn 
and  Laoghaire  Buadhach  in  Eamhain.  And  Conall  asked 
for  the  brain  of  Meisceadhra,  a  stout  Leinster  champion  whom 
he  had  himself  slain  in  single  combat ;  and  when  the  brain  of 
that  valiant  man  was  exhibited,  Laoghaire  and  Cuchulainn 
ceased  from  their  contest  with  Conall,  as  they  judged  that 
neither  of  them  had  ever  done  so  great  a  deed  of  bravery  or 
valour.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  that  when  any  champion 
slew  in  battle  another  champion  of  great  fame,  he  took  the  brain 
out  of  his  head  and  mixed  it  with  lime,  so  that  he  had  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  hard  round  ball  to  show  at  meetings  and  public 
assemblies  as  a  trophy  of  valour.  And  when  two  jesters  whom 
Conchubhar  kept  noticed  how  highly  everyone  prized  the 
brain,  they  stole  it  the  next  day  from  Conchubhar's  Craobh- 
dhearg.  Now  there  were  three  dwellings  in  Eamhain  in  Con- 
chubhar's time,  namely,  Broin  Bhearg  and  Craobh  Dhearg  and 
Craobh  Ruaidh.  In  the  first  house  were  their  wounded ;  and 
it  was  called  Broin  Bhearg,  because  the  wounded  who  were  in 
it  felt  sorrow  and  distress  from  the  piercing  pain  of  the  wounds, 
and  of  the  distempers  from  which  they  suffered  therein.  In 
the  second  house,  which  was  called  Craobh  Dhearg,  were  kept 
in  safety  the  arms  and  precious  valuables  ;  and  accordingly 
Meisceadhra's  brain  was  placed  there  for  security  as  any  other 
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ConcubAn,  ah   CnAob  tlu&ró   -oo  g-Mtimcí   "ói.     1r  mnce  t>o 
ju^nÚAoi  é  j?ém  niAn  Aon  né  líon  a  lAOcnAii>e. 

T)áLa  An  *oÁ  óinrrn*o  iAn  rnbneic  mcmne  TheirceA'ónA  Ar 
An  ^CnAoib  TDein^  ArhAit  A*oubnAínAn,  'oo  cuA-oAn  aja  fAiúce 

3100 ti a  h6AirmA  50  nAbA"OAn  a  5  lornÁm  iu  hmcmne  ArhMl, 
tiAcnÓTo  ó  Iáitti  50  tÁiTTi  50  "ocÁmi^  oncú  tntc  &|i  UlLuACAib 
.1.  CeAC  itiac  tDÁgAc  cnémfeAn  ^0  ConnAÓcAib,  $un  bnéA^ 
mcmn  ITIeirceA'ónA  ó  nA  hóinnii*oib  ir  50  nu^  Leir  1  ^Con- 
nACCAib  í,  A^ur  ^aca  irnoncA  'oo  úi^eA-ó  1  n-ion<5Ail  nó  1  ^cac 

3105 1  n-AgATÓ  nA  ntlUxAÓ  *oo  bío*ó  mcmn  tíleirceA'ónA  An  a  cnior 
Ai^e  1  rmóig  óaccó,  'oo  -óéAnAffi  An  UUxACAib.  Oija  •oo  bí  1 
*ouAinnn;c;ine  tneirceA*ónA  "oa  xnojAit  fém  An  tlUxAÓAib  -o'éir 
a  bÁir ;  A^urxio  rrieAr  ^junAb  t)on  mcmn  'oo  ciocfA'ó  ponA"ó 
nA  fÁircme  rm.     ^011^  uirrie  pn  'oo  cleAcuAX)  CeAU  mcmn 

3iioít1eirceA'ónA  'oo  beic  An  lornÓAn  Ai£;e  'oo  ftht  né  neAc  615111 
•o'uAirtib  tltAT)  'oo  riiAnbAX)  té.  UéiT)  lornonno  CeAC  50 
rtuA^  LíontriAn  rnAitte  nif  t)o  cneACA*ó  tltA*ó,  50  *ocu5  uÁm 
rhón  bó  a  peAnAib  ftoir  1  ntlltuAib,  A^tir  LeAnATO  -0-110115  riión 
•o'  UUxAib  é;   A^ur  cntnnnigi-o  pn  ConnAÓc  X)on  teic  Anoin 

3115  "o'  ^oncAcc  Ceiu,  A^ur  Con  cub  aja  'oon  Leiú  AniAn  -o'fonuAcc 
UIIuac.  ttlAn  'oo  cuAtATÓ  cnÁ  CeAC  50  nAibe  ConcubAn  rAn 
cónATóeAcc,  ctnnir  por  50  bAncnAcu  ConnAcu  'oo  bí  aj\  cnoc 
a$  -peice^TÍi  An  'oÁ  fUiA§,  a$  iAnnAi*ó  onnA  ConcubAn  -oo 
b]ié^5^*ó    t)A    bfé&c&in    -péin,   ^n    mbeic   'ti-A,   "ótnne    -pocmA, 

3120-pot^b^nú^  t)ó,  óip  ní  téi^p'oír  Uttu-M^  é  ytsn  c&ú  1  ^comne 
ConnAcu. 

An  n-&  ctor  lomonno  *oo  Concub^n  50  n&ibe  rrn^n  An  An 
mbAnunAcc  é  fém  id' f-Aicpn,  uniAtÍAif  'n-A  Aon^n  ón  cuIai§ 
?n-A  fiAibe  'o'por  An  bAncnAccA;  A^tir  C15  CeAc  órífeAt  *oon 
3125  teic  oiie  50  nAibe  1  meA*óón  An  bAncnAcuA  x)'  oincitt  An 
ConcubAn  x>o  niAnbA'ó.  An  mbeic  ceAnA  'oo  ConcubAn  a^ 
ci§eAÓc  1  n^An  'oon  bAncnAÓc  éingir  CeAC  A^tir  T)o-ní  mcmn 
ltleirceA*ónA   x)'  mneAtt   'n-A    cnAnncAbAitt  né   ConctibAn 
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precious  valuable.  The  third  house  that  Conchubhar  had 
was  called  the  Craobh  Ruaidh.  It  was  in  it  himself  and  all 
his  warriors  used  to  be  served. 

As  to  the  two  jesters  having  carried  off  the  brain  of 
Meisceadhra  from  the  Craobh  Dhearg  as  we  have  said,  they 
went  on  the  green  of  Eamhain,  and  set  to  bandying  the  brain 
from  hand  to  hand  like  a  ball,  when  a  fierce  wolf  of  evil  to  the 
Ultonians,  to  wit,  Ceat  son  of  Magna,  a  valiant  Connaughtman, 
came  and  coaxed  the  brain  of  Meisceadhra  from  the  jesters, 
and  took  it  with  him  to  Connaught ;  and  as  often  as  he 
went  to  battle  or  contend  against  the  Ultonians  he  was  wont 
to  have  the  brain  of  Meisceadhra  at  his  girdle  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  disaster  on  the  Ultonians.  For  it  was  foretold  that 
Meisceadhra  would  avenge  himself  on  the  Ultonians  after  his 
death ;  and  he  thought  it  was  by  means  of  the  brain  this 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled.  Whence  Ceat  was  wont  to  carry 
the  brain  of  Meisceadhra  about  with  him  in  the  hope  of 
slaying  some  one  of  the  nobles  of  Ulster  with  it  Now  Ceat, 
accompanied  by  a  large  host,  went  to  plunder  Ulster,  and 
carried  off  a  large  herd  of  cattle  from  Feara  Rois  in  Ulster  ; 
and  he  was  pursued  by  a  large  force  of  Ultonians ;  and  the  men 
of  Connaught  flocked  eastward  to  assist  Ceat,  and  Conchubhar 
went  westward  to  help  the  Ultonians.  And  when  Ceat  heard 
that  Conchubhar  was  in  pursuit,  he  sent  word  to  the  women 
of  Connnaght  who  were  on  a  hill  watching  the  two  hosts 
asking  them  to  entice  Conchubhar  to  visit  them,  as  he  was  a 
jovial,  affable  man,  for  the  Ultonians  would  not  permit  him 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  against  the  men  of  Connaught. 

Now  when  Conchubhar  heard  that  the  women  wished 
to  see  him,  he  set  out  alone  from  the  height  on  which 
he  was  to  visit  them  ;  while  Ceat,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
secretly  and  got  into  the  midst  of  the  women  waiting  in  readi- 
ness to  kill  Conchubhar.  When,  therefore,  Conchubhar  was 
approaching  the  women,  Ceat  arose  and  arranged  the  brain  of 
Meisceadhra  in  his   sling  to   slay    Conchubhar.     But   when 
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-oo  in&nb&'ó.  An  bpMcpn  lornonno  Ceic  *oó,  cni&tt&ir  c&n 
3130  a  &if  1  nieó.[c  &  fhtnnnuine  pém  ;  &5ur  ^5  -ouL  50  T)oine 
T)Á  D^oc  -oo,  ctt^  Ce&c  unc&n  •o,incmn  ttleirce&'ón&  &r  & 
cn&nnc&b&itt  'n-&  •ói&tó,  5iin  bu&iL  'n-&  b&ite&r  é,  5un 
bnire/yo  Av-peicncoon  unc&n  p)in,5iin  le&n  mcmn  TÍ1eirce^'ón& 
t>&  b&iúe&r;  &5Uf  teirpn  051-0  &  rhtnnnce^n  fém  *o&  p3inúm 
3135  ó  Ce&u.  Ctnpi'o  pof  An  cn&ú  rom  1  5Comne  "píngm  pAicl/i-M^ 
&5iir  &n  -oo^e/scc  "oo  t&c&in  ir  e&*ó  £,,oub&inu  *oA  rnbe&nu&oi 
&n  me^tt  rom  &r  &  ce&nn  50  bfuigbe&'ó  bÁr  *oo  LÁc&in. 
"If  fe&nn  t/mn,"  ,6-n  cÁc,  "  &n  -pi  "oo  beic  &mirie&c  ionÁ  & 
0^5."  Lei5irce&n  lé  fínjm  é,  &5ur  xvoub&inu  nir  &innréin 
3140  5&n  fe&-p5  "oo  -óé-Mi&tri  nÁ  ttnge  né  irm&oi  nÁ  -out  xs|i  e&c  nÁ 
-pei-óm  p)inéi5ne&c  •oo'óéMi&tTi,  &5Uf  "oá.  n'oe&nn&'ó,  Lé  ^lu^-p- 
&cc  pniocbu&itce  &  mcmne  pém,  50  'oceit^ire^'ó  &n  rne&tt  &r 
&  ce&nn  ir  50  bpngbe^T)  bÁp 

1TI&n  pn  x)ó  re&cu  mbti^'ón^  ^ur  &11  Aome  'n-&n  cnoóxvó 
3145  Cníofc  t>o  néin  *óntiin5e  né  re&nctir ;  &5Uf  m&n  x>o  conn&inc 
ctAoctox)  nexsirignÁú&c  n&  ttoúI  ir  un'óub&'ó  n&  ^néine  r^n 
é&p;&  tÁn,  p&pungif  -oo  D^c|a^c  T>n&oi  *oo  L&igmb  -oo  b^ 
'n-&  pDÓ&in,  cné&T)  "o^  *ocÁini5  &n  tii&t&inc  ne&trignÁc&c 
rom  &]\  ne&nn&ib  niriie  ir  c&liri&n.  "1or&  Cníoru  rn&c  *Oé," 
3150  &n  &n  x>n&oi,  "&cÁ  -0,5  &  bÁpug&T)  &noir  ^5  1uT)Ui"óib." 
"Unu&5  pn"  &n  Concub&n,  "  *oÁ  rnbemn-re  'n-^  tÁc^in 
t)o  iTiui|ibpnn  xs  pit>e  cimce-óvtt  mo  tlíog  T)Á  bÁfiig^'ó " ; 
-ís^ur  beir  pn  UI15  ^  cboToexsiri  xsm^c  ^^ur  uéi*o  p&  *óoi|\e 
coilte  *oo  bí  bÁitri  pif  5ii|A  5-óvb  ^5  &  Je&jAfA^vó  ir  -6,5  ^s  buxvm  ', 
3155 -6,511  r  if  exsx)  A'otib.Mnu  *oÁ  mbeic  1  me^fc  n&  nlii'oiii'óe^c 
5t)Hb  é  pn  "oiot  "oo  béA-p^-ó  o\\}\&  ;  &5Uf  -^-p  ttioto  riA,  x)^-p^ccA, 
•oo  5^b  é  "oo  tin5  &r\  me^bt  &y  ^  ce^nn  50  X)c^nii5  cmv 
•o^  incmn  'n-^  "oiai-o,  ^5tir  teir  pn  50  bpi&i-p  bÁp  Coitl 
"L-Mirptiiúe  1  bpe&fi-Mb  tloif  5oi]AÚe^]i  x>on  itmine  coitbe  pn. 

3160  An  mbeic  m^nb  *oo  Concub^n  u^in5Úe^n  nío5&cc  Ub^"ó 
t)on  cí  "oo  bé&n&'ó  cojip  Concubxsin  beir  5-ó.n  fcíc  5oh6^iri^in. 
UajaI^  51011^  &-§  Concub&n  ^n   ^n  tÁ,ú^in  pn  "o&n  b'^tim 
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the  latter  saw  Ceat,  he  retreated  to  the  midst  of  his  own 
people  ;  and  as  he  was  proceeding  to  Doire  Da  Bhaoth,  Ceat 
hurled  the  brain  of  Meisceadhra  after  him  from  his  sling,  and 
struck  him  on  the  crown  ;  and  his  brain-pan  was  broken  by 
that  cast,  and  the  brain  of  Meisceadhra  clung  to  his  skull ;  and 
thereupon  his  followers  came  up  to  protect  him  against  Ceat. 
They  then  sent  for  Finghin  Faithliaigh ;  and  when  he  arrived, 
he  said  that  if  that  ball  were  extracted  from  his  head  he  would 
instantly  die.  "  We  had  rather,"  said  they  all,  "  that  our 
king  should  have  a  blemish  than  that  he  should  die."  Finghin 
cured  him,  and  then  told  him  not  to  get  into  a  passion, 
to  avoid  sexual  intercourse,  to  avoid  riding  on  horseback,  to 
abstain  from  violent  exertion — otherwise,  that  by  the  repelling 
motion  of  his  own  brain,  he  would  hurl  the  ball  from  his  head 
and  die. 

He  was  seven  years  in  this  state  up  to  the  Friday  on 
which  Christ  was  crucified,  according  to  some  seanchas.  And 
when  he  saw  the  unwonted  transformation  of  the  elements 
and  the  darkening  of  the  sun  with  the  moon  full,  he  inquired 
of  Bacrach,  a  Leinster  druid  who  was  with  him,  what  was  the 
cause  of  that  unwonted  change  in  the  luminaries  of  heaven 
and  earth.  "  It  is  that  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  being 
put  to  death  now  by  the  Jews,"  replied  the  druid.  "  That  is  a 
pity,"  said  Conchubhar ;  "  and  if  I  were  present,  I  would  slay 
all  that  are  around  my  King  putting  Him  to  death."  And 
with  that  he  drew  forth  his  sword,  and  went  into  an  oak-wood 
hard  by,  and  set  to  cutting  and  felling  it,  saying  that,  if  he 
were  amongst  the  Jews,  he  would  treat  them  in  the  same  way ; 
and  through  the  strength  of  the  fury  that  seized  him  the  ball 
bounded  from  his  head,  and  a  portion  of  his  brain  followed  it, 
and  with  that  he  died.  Coill  Lamhruidhe  in  Feara  Rois  is 
the  name  of  that  wood-thicket. 

After  Conchubhar's  death,  the  kingdom  of  Ulster  was 
offered  to  whoever  should  carry  his  body  to  Eamhain  without 
resting.     A  servant  of  Conchubhar's  named  Ceann  Bearroide 
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CeAnn  "bo^jAOToe  A^ur  1  troóij  ni-p  ^n  níog&cc  •oó,  noccAm 
fém  có^bAir  An  conp  50  caIttia  A^ur  |aaj<c;  leir  50  hAn'OACAt) 

3165  Sléibe  Puato  é,  ^un  bnir  a  c]Aoit>e  A£;iir  50  bpu-taji  bÁf  Ann 
pn.  5ori^*ó  C-pé-p  An  n^níorh-ro  acá  An  reAnt>ocAÍ  A*oein 
511-fAb  í  níotjACU  Cmn  t)e^iA|Aoi-oe  lAnjAAir  neAÓ  An  tAn  cinn- 
eAf  |A0iTrie  50  huAiVLtTnAnAC  céim  *oo  noccAm  if  Aoinx)e  ionÁ 
mAn  x)o  fe&vy&X)  *oo  gneArrmgAT). 

3170  Acc  cia  cui|ait)  ut;"OAin  An  creAncurA  ríor  An  rcAin-re 
ConcubAijA  A^ur  ^AJtAb  feAn  cotriAinipne  "oo  Cníort  é,  *oo  néijA 
pnmne  An  ureAncurA  ní  nu^At)  Cníorc  50  hAirnrin  imciAn 
1  n-oiAit)  ConcubAin ;  A$ur  ir  attiIait)  auá  pnmne  n  a  ruAine-re 
<5Ai]A   ÚAinjAn^in   Oac|aac  "onAoi   *oo    LAignib  cné  pÁircme   50 

3i75n5einp'óe  Cníorc  ^n  UAijAnn^inueAÓ  Tn&cT)é  A^ur  50  n^éAb- 
a*c)  coÍAnn  A^ur  50  n-nneonAToir  nA  hlcOAit  bÁr  aaja,  A^ur 
^iijAAb  *oe  "oo  ciocj:at>  pjArclAX)  An  emit)  -ÓAonnA  a  hAnbjAoi-o 
An  AibinreonA.  A^ur  aja  n-A  ctor  -pn  *oo  ConcubAfA  t)o  §Ab 
•oÁrAcc  AtriAii  A'oubnAmAfA   é;   A^ur  *oo  j;Ab   uné  coThrnbÁi*ó 

3180  jAé  Cníorc  a  5  ^eAnnAT)  coille 'LÁriijAtn'óe  1  niocc  nA  nlo-ÓAt 
50  btniAin  bÁr  'oon  btre-mrn  pn.  Cibé  iomonno  x>o  cuintreA'ó 
1  n-ion^AnuAf  50  bpéA'O'pA'ó  UAcnAÓ  nó  -onAoi  oile  t)a  nAibe 
pÁ^ÁnuA  bÁr  Cníoru  vo  ÚAijAjAn^ine,  ciox>  -pÁn  cójaa  x>o  nA 
Sibitt^ex)o  bí  pÁ^ÁncA  Cníoru  jaaa  n-A  §em  *oo -péArri^Aicpn 

3185 ionÁ  vo  Uac|aac  nó  'oa  fAtriAit  oibe?     tlime  pn  ní  -oícneToce 

An  rCA1]A  TT1A]A  ro. 
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was  present,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  kingdom,  took 
up  the  body  stoutly  and  carried  it  to  Ardachadh,  in  Sliabh 
Fuaid,  but  there  his  heart  broke  and  he  died.  And  this  event 
has  given  rise  to  the  saw  which  says  that  one  seeks  the  king- 
dom of  Ceann  Bearroide  when  one  aspires  ambitiously  to  a 
rank  which  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  attain. 

But  though  authors  relate  this  story  of  Conchubhar,. 
alleging  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  still,  according 
to  the  truth  of  history,  Christ  was  not  born  for  a  long  time 
after  Conchubhar  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  story  is  that  Bacrach, 
a  Leinster  druid,  foretold  through  prophecy  that  Christ  the 
Prophesied  One,  the  Son  of  God,  would  be  conceived,  that  He 
would  assume  a  body,  and  that  the  Jews  would  put  Him  to 
death  ;  and  through  Him  the  human  race  would  be  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  evil  one.  And  when  Conchubhar 
heard  this,  he  became  enraged  as  we  have  said  ;  and  through 
sympathy  with  Christ,  he  set  to  cut  down  the  wood  of  Lamh- 
ruidhe  as  if  the  trees  were  the  Jews  ;  and  he  died  of  that  effort. 
And  if  anyone  should  deem  it  strange  that  Bacrach  or  any 
other  druid,  being  Pagan,  should  foretell  the  death  of  Christ, 
how  was  it  more  fitting  for  the  Sybils,  who  were  Pagans,  to 
have  foretold  Christ  before  His  birth  than  for  Bacrach  or  any 
of  his  kind  ?     Hence  the  story  is  not  to  be  thus  discredited. 
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XXXIV. 

AS  fo  p'of  -oo  hiy  Ceic  rrnc  tttÁJAc. 

b&  cjAempe&n  &n  Ce&z-yo  if  -pÁ  bio*ób&  biouiro^t&c  &n 
tHtu&c&ib   é  ye&X)  &  i\é.     Lá  n-^on  X)Á  nx)e^c^i*6  &n  Ce&c- 

3190  fo  1  ntlUx&c&ib  *oo  -óé^n^Tii  -oibpein^e  rn&n  ]?Á  ^nÁc  teif; 
50  T)C&iiaL&  iTie&ct&  rnójA  -pÁn  &m  -pom  &nn  ;  &$ur  ^^  citte^x) 
*óó  if  cjaí  cinn  t&oc  Ai^e  -oo  rn&nb&'ó  leir  r&n  cun^f  -pom, 
C15  Con&tl  CeAjAn&c  aia  &  ton^  ^u^  ctnn  jr^  ^jAeirn  ^5  Ac 
Ceic  é,  ^uja  coTh-pAicpco  ne  céite  ^u-p  útnc  Ce&c  -p&n  corh- 

3195  l^nn  ^5111;  jgun  cnorngon&'ó  Con&tt,,  ^uja  ctnu  1  né&Ut  ^p  &n 
LÁc&in  iaja  *oc-péi5e^n  10111^*0  trot^  'oo.  A^up  teir  pn,  C15 
bé&tcú  bnéicjrne  c]iéint?e^p  "oo  Conn&cc&ib  50  Iác&ija  &n 
coriijA&ic  m&}\  is  b|?u.Mfi  Ce&u  rn&nb  if  Con&Ul  1  ^cnoc^ib  bÁi-p, 
^Uf  xvoub&ijAU   ^uja   iridic  An   rcé&L   &n   *oÁ   oncom  pn   *o& 

32oo^ocÁini5  -M'óiTiitie^'ó  éijAe&nn  -oo  beiú  rn&  h&inne&cc&ib  pn. 
"  1f  pop  pn  "  &n  Con&tt  "  ^guf  1  rroíol  &  n-oe&nn^  rmre  'oo 
•óoc&n  'oo  Conn&cc&ib  rn&nb-p&  rné."  1-p  tnme  iorno|AfAO  A'ou- 
b&i-pc  pn  'oo  b|AÍ§  ^otn&'ó  jre&nn  tei-p  ionÁ  fb&iceAr  éine&nn 
t&oc  éi^m    oite  *o&    §om    lonnur   n^c  bi&*ó  clú    &  tn&nbc^ 

3205  &n  ^on  b^oc  ^triÁin  'oo  Conn&cc&ib.  "11í  TrmijAfe&T)  uú " 
&}\  bé&Lcú  "óija  if  ^e&tL  né  beiú  rn&nb  titnc  &n  niocc  'n-& 
b^tntip.  J1^^*0  ^^^t1  tiorn  cú  ^5ur  ctnfife&t)  Leige&p  opc ; 
A^tt-p  m^Y  cé&nnó'ó  ó-o  oc]\^f  -otnc  *oo-t)é&n  cottijiac  AOinp]\ 

]\10C,  50    TTOÍO^&tu&jA    tlOtn     OjAU    5^C    T)OCA|A    1f    5^C    T)ÍOC    X)A|A 

32io1nni|AeA*ó  te^c  ^p  Conn^cc^ib."    A^iif  lei-p  pn  cui|Ai-p  iomc&jA 

1:^01  A^tif  bei^i-p  tei-p  *o&  úe^c  irém  é,  ^uja  cuija  teige^^  ai|a 

^nri,  50  beic  -o^  cjAé^ccAib  cne^-pingce. 

tn^|\  'oo  tiie^-p  iomo]A|Ao  bé^tcú  eipe^n  a^  céA^nó*ó  ^^up 

^  ne^]AC  féir,   ^5  fÁf  ^]AÍf  Ann,  'oo  g&b  e^^ÍA  né  ^ConAtt 
3215  é,  ^5ur  oltiTitii^úeAn  u|aiúja  l&oc  *oa  ctomn  Lé  béAÍcom  né 

mAnbA"ó  ConAitt  1  b]?eAtt  -p&n  OTÓce  a|a  a  teAbAix).     g-me&'ó 
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XXXIV. 

Of  the  death  of  Ceat  son  of  Magha,  as  follows. 

This  Ceat  was  a  valiant  man  and  during  his  life  he  was  an 
enemy  and  constant  plunderer  of  the  Ultonians.  On  a  certain 
day  this  Ceat  proceeded  to  Ulster  to  wreak  vengeance  as  was 
his  wont ;  and  there  was  heavy  snow  at  that  time  ;  and  as 
he  was  returning  with  the  heads  of  three  warriors  whom  he 
had  slain  on  that  expedition,  Conall  Cearnach  pursued  him 
and  seized  him  at  Ath  Ceit.  They  fought;  and  Ceat  fell  in  the 
conflict ;  and  Conall  was  severely  wounded,  and  lapsed  into  a 
trance  on  the  spot  after  he  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of 
blood.  Thereupon  Bealchu  of  Breithfne,  a  Connaught  cham- 
pion, came  up  to  the  place  of  conflict,  where  he  found  Ceat 
dead  and  Conall  on  the  point  of  death,  and  said  that  it  was 
well  these  two  wolves  who  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Ireland 
were  in  so  sad  a  plight.  "  That  is  true,"  said  Conall ;  "  and  in 
retribution  for  all  the  injury  I  have  inflicted  on  Connaught  do 
thou  kill  me."  Now  he  said  this  because  he  would  give  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  that  some  other  warrior  should  wound 
him  so  that  a  single  Connaught  warrior  should  not  have  the 
renown  of  slaying  him.  "  I  will  not  slay  thee,"  said  Bealchu, 
"  since  the  plight  thou  art  in  is  almost  as  bad  as  death. 
However,  I  will  take  thee  with  me  and  apply  remedies  to 
thee  ;  and  if  thou  recoverest  from  thy  wounds,  I  will  fight  thee 
in  single  combat,  so  that  I  may  avenge  on  thee  all  the  injury 
and  affliction  thou  hast  brought  on  Connaught."  Thereupon 
he  placed  him  in  a  litter  and  took  him  to  his  own  house,  and 
there  applied  remedies  to  him,  until  his  wounds  were  healed. 

But  when  Bealchu  saw  that  Conall  was  recovering  and  his 
natural  strength  growing  in  him  once  more,  he  became  afraid 
of  him,  and  arranged  for  three  warriors,  his  own  sons,  to  slay 
him  treacherously  in  bed  by  night.     But  Conall  got  a  hint  of 
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jni&i|\  Con&lt  "0615  ^t1  ^05^t*  n^  ceitge  pn.  A^u-p  «mi  oi-oce 
"oo  bi  &  b&]\&  pÁn  ^ctomn  ue&cc  -oo  "óé&n&rh  n^  -peitte 
&-oub&i]\c  Con&tX  ]\é  Oé&tcoin  50  ^c^icpeAt)  in&l&i-pc  Le&p- 

3220  ca,  -o'^^Áit  11^1*0  nó  50  muij\bfe&x)  6.  A^up  teif  pn  ttngir 
Dé&tcú,  ^ép  te&rc  jnr  é,  1  te&b&i-ó  Con&ilt  ^ur  do  U115 
ConóXb  1  Le&Wit)  Oé&tcon  50  T)cÁn5&T)&n  &n  cniún  t&oc 
roin  -pÁ  cl&nn  do  Dé^tcoin  "o'ionnrtnge  n&  le^pc^  'n-A 
rnbíof)  Con&tt,  j;un  rn&nbxvó  a   n-^ú^ip  1  niocc  Con^-itt  teo. 

3225  1Y\&}\  -oo  TT10ÚU15  iomo|Atto  Con&Lt  1^-o-p^n  &p  rn&nb&T)  & 
n-&ú&f\  'n-A  -piocc  -péin,  t)o  hn^  o\\]\&  ip  rn&nbc&fi  i^"o  & 
T)C|Mtiii  tei-p,  A^tir  *oíce&rmc&n  teir  i&*o  m^p  &on  pé  n-& 
n-&cAifi,  50  nu^  xvp  n-A  rhÁn&c  &  $cinn  -o&  ^coTririi&o-i'óe&m 
50  hC&rii&in  ;   ^ornvó   &$   rn&oi-óe&rh   &n   gnío-m^-ro  ^u^  &n 

3230  j\&nn-ro  ^r  &n  re&ncu-p: 

■pÁ  T)0  ceAfV'OAl'b  ConAltL  CeA|AttA1§ 

1orni]\AÍ>  IHatiatiti  Ap^Ain  moj 
1p  50m  c|\í  triAC  béAÍcon  bjAéicjrne 
1a|\  1150111  ttnjt>eAc  mic  cj\í  ^con. 

3235  5onA.>ó  é  rn&yib&*ó  Ceiu  rrnc  tTIÁg&c  i-p  bé^tcon  bnéicpie 
50  n-&  Cfií  rn&c&ib  50  \\ó  ro.  5i"óe.<yó  1-p  iom*ó&  é&cc  ^"ób^t 
teir  po  "oo  jréxvop.M'óe  *oo  cotiiTTi^oi'óe^TTi  &-p  Con&tX  -ptn^^e^m 
Don  cu-p  -po  5&n  cun  ríor. 

A5  fo  p'of  An  ní  t)A  t)cÁini5  bÁf  peAf^ufA  rrnc  ílói 5. 

3240  An  tnbeic  iornonn&  "o'pe&njjuf  Aji  •oeon&i'óe&cc  1  ^Conn- 
-óxc&ib,  c&nt&  1  b-pocxMji  OitiobL^  ip  tTle&,ób*s  é  1  TTIxsi§  A01, 
4,1c  &  n&ibe  *otinponu  cotrmtn^ue  ^c^;  &£Uf  bÁ  n-^on  *o&n 
éin§e.<yo&n  ^rn&c  &n  b-pu^c  tocxs  do  bí  Iáhti  |\if  An  bop, 
ió,|i]A^ip  Oit/iU,  a|a  "Pe^ngtif  "otit  *oo  fn^iii   ^n   ^n  toc,   A^up 

3245 céix)  pe^-pguf  Ann.  Ap  mbeiú  ce^n^  •o,pe^n§ti'p  a^  pnÁiii 
"oo  §^b  TTiiAn  tTle^'ob  *ouL  *oo  cotii-pnÁni  -pip  A^up  aja  n-oub 
p^n  toc  "01  1  b-pc&ifi  peAngupA  'oo  gx^b  éA*o  Oititt  A^tir  C115 
An  b]AÁÚAin  *oó  pétn  *oo  bí  ?ti--ó,  foc^in  *o^n  b'íxinm  Lu^^i-ó 
*OAittéi5eAr  uncA|i  -pteige  *oo  c^ice^rh  ]ié  peApgur  50  DCA-ptó, 
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this  treacherous  conspiracy  ;  and  on  the  night  for  which  it  was 
arranged  that  the  sons  should  come  to  commit  the  murder, 
Conall  said  to  Bealchu  that  he  must  exchange  beds  with  him, 
else  he  would  kill  him.  And  accordingly  Bealchu  lay  against 
his  will  in  Conall's  bed,  and  Conall  lay  in  Bealchu's  bed. 
And  those  three  warriors,  the  sons  of  Bealchu,  came  to  the  bed 
in  which  Conall  used  to  be  and  slew  their  father  in  mistake 
for  Conall.  Now  when  Conall  observed  that  they  had  slain 
their  father  in  mistake  for  himself,  he  sprang  upon  them  and 
killed  all  three,  and  beheaded  them  and  their  father;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  took  their  heads  to  Eamhain  in  triumph, 
and  in  commemoration  of  this  deed  is  the  following  quatrain 
from  the  seanchus  : 

Among  the  feats  of  Conall  Cearnach 

Was  the  sack  of  Manainn,  the  spoiling  of  slaves, 

And  the  slaying  of  the  three  sons  of  Bealchu  of  Breithfne, 
After  he  had  slain  Lughaidh  son  of  three  hounds. 

So  far  the  murder  of  Ceat  son  of  Magha  and  of  Bealchu  of 
Breithfne  and  his  three  sons.  And  there  are  many  great 
deeds  besides  this  that  might  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  Conall 
which  we  shall  leave  untold  on  this  occasion. 


Of  the  event  which  led  to  the  death  of  Fearghus  son  of  Rogh,  as  follows. 

When  Fearghus  was  in  banishment  in  Connaught,  it 
happened  that  he  was  with  Oilill  and  Meadhbh  in  Magh  Ai, 
where  they  had  a  dwelling-fortress  ;  and  one  day,  when 
they  went  out  to  the  shore  of  a  lake  that  was  near  the 
lios,  Oilill  asked  Fearghus  to  go  and  swim  in  th~  lake, 
and  Fearghus  did  so.  Now,  while  Fearghus  was  swimming, 
Meadhbh  was  seized  by  a  desire  of  swimming  with  him  ;  and 
when  she  had  gone  into  the  lake  with  Fearghus,  Oilill  grew 
jealous  ;  and  he  ordered  a  kinsman  of  his  called  Lughaidh 
Dalleigheas  who  was  with  him  to  cast  a  spear  at  Fearghus 
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3250  c|\6  n-&  cli&b  ^5«f  C15  fe^gu-p  1  -ocíp  té  50m  -mi  tijtc&rppn, 

hOibtl  50  *oua.]aI^  rye  riiiolcoin  *oo  bí  LÁ11V1  ^é  n-^  c&nb&'o 
i;  A^u]-  Leif  pn  cinci^  pe^]\§uf  AgUf  pj^i]i  bÁp  ^un  h-Mt>- 
n-Mce&T)  &ji  bfiu&c  -6,11   toc^  cé^-on-ís  é.     1]'  é  -mi  "pe&iii§up'po 

3255*00  iri&jib  fi,<r>cn&  rn&c  Concub&iji  ^ur  &n  cjiéirife&n  ^ei]\p- 
■^e&rm  rn&c  TTIoiVI&'óa  ss^uy  605^11  m^c  *Oii]i]\c^cc^  ]\í  "pe&fin- 
itiuige  ir  lom-óvT)  cuii^t)  iy  c&iuirnbe&T)  &y  ce&n&  n&c  lu&i-ó- 
ye&m  -^rm-po.  1r  é  -póf  CU5  &n  cÁin  irió]\  tei-p  &  hllLtu&io 
v&  x)CÁini"5  iorn-&*o  inlc  iy  e^-p^onc-6,  i-oin  Conn&cc-^  if  UIIc-m  § 

326oionniif  50  ji&b&'o&tt  -mi  •oubloiri^e&'p  cAnn^  a.ji  -oeo^-M-óe^cc 
té  "pe&jigu-p  a  htlttc&.ib  i^e&cc  rnbli&tm-k  1  ^Conn&cc&ib,  nó 
*oeic  inbti-ís*ón^  *oo  yé\y  •óntnn^e  oile,  ^5  •oé-Mi&iii  pontine 
1f  F°5^A  Ar  Uttc&c&ib  uné  bÁr  m&c  ntf-pntnj  ^uy  tlttc^ig 
rn&n    M\    5cé^*on^    &"5   -oé-Mi&iri    •oibrein^e    onn&-pMi   if    &y 

3265jpeA|AAib  Conn&cc  cnér  &t\  -ouÁm  nu$  pe&n§ur  u&ú^,,  &"§uy 
"Cjiér  $&c  *ooc&n  oite  *oa  noe-<*>nn&  &n  -oublom^eAr  .1.  &n 
rbu&t;  •oeon<M'óe-6vCC&  t)o  cu*m-ó  té  pe&njjur  1  ^Conn&cc&ib, 
A^ur  -p-jA  Conn&cc  ]:éin  *oóib  ;  ionnur  50  n&to&'o&n  n&  •oioc-k 
If  11&  T)oc&i]A  *oo  junne&'o&n  te^c  &n  te/sc  -o^  céiLe  com  rnóji 

3270  y 0111  50  bpnti*o  te&b&in  rqiíobú^  oyyts  bum  l/iorc&  ]\é  «n 
tn&*ó  ^$ur  bu*ó  y&v&  né  &  br&ipiéir  -Minfo. 


Ag  1*0  r>of  An  c-A-olJAn  -pÁ  -ocÁinig  bÁp  t-Ao§Aif\e  buA"ÓAi 5. 

pbe  iomo|A]\o  *oo  bí  ^5  Concub&n  d^  n^^incí  Ao*ó  m^c 
Airmirm  *oo  bi^irni^*ó    &y  ITIísjMn  be&n  Concub^i]i;  ^511^  A|\ 

3275  r\-&  ponnocu^-o  pn  -oó,  iy  í  b-peAX  11115  &y  ^n  bptix)  ^  cu]\  -o^s 
bÁuA-ó  1  Loc  L^ogAijie"  ^^uf  c^ri5^x)-ó,|\  -ojion^  tei^  a]i  fo^ii^-o 
xr>n  IÚ05  5U]"  ó,n  boc  -o^  b^ÚAx>  ;  &~§uy  aja  n-^  psicpn  pn  00 
jie^ccMpe  "L^o^^ijie  Du^-ó^ig  uéi-o  50  L^o§M]ie  ^511]' 
^youb-Mjic  n^c  pibe  1   néinmn   Áic  'n--^  nibÁicpóe  -mi   pte 

3280  ácc   'ri--ó,  x)oii^f   -j^n.       Lei^  pn    tm^if  L^05^i]ie    xmii^c    1^ 
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which  pierced  him  through  the  breast ;  and  Fearghus  came 
ashore  on  account  of  the  wound  caused  by  that  cast,  and 
extracted  the  spear  from  his  body,  and  cast  it  in  the  direction 
of  Oilill ;  and  it  pierced  a  greyhound  that  was  near  his  chariot, 
and  thereupon  Fearghus  fell  and  died,  and  was  buried  on  the 
shore  of  the  same  lake.  It  was  this  Fearghus  who  slew 
Fiachna  son  of  Conchubbar,  and  the  champion  Geirrgheann 
son  of  Mollaidh,  and  Eoghan  son  of  Durrthacht,  king  of 
Fearnmhuighe,  and  many  heroes  and  warriors  besides  whom 
we  shall  not  mention  here.  It  was  he  also  who  carried  off 
the  great  spoil  from  Ulster  which  caused  much  mischief  and 
discord  between  Connaughtmen  and  Ulstermen,  so  that  the 
dubhloingeas  that  went  with  Fearghus  into  exile  from  Ulster 
remained  seven  years  in  Connaught,  or  according  to  others 
ten  years,  spoiling  and  plundering  Ulster  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  sons  of  Uisneach,  while  the  Ulstermen  were 
in  the  same  way  making  an  onslaught  on  them  and  on  the 
men  of  Connaught  on  account  of  the  spoil  that  Fearghus  took 
from  them,  as  well  as  every  other  injury  which  the  dubhloingeas 
— that  is,  the  exile  host  who  went  with  Fearghus  to  Con- 
naught— and  the  men  of  Connaught  themselves  had  done 
them  ;  so  that  the  injury  and  damage  they  inflicted  on  one 
another  were  so  great  that  books  have  been  written  about 
them  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  and  would  take 
too  long  to  describe  here. 

The  cause  which  led  to  the  death  of  Laoghaire  Buadhach,  as  follows. 

Conchubhar  had  a  poet  called  Aodh  son  of  Ainneann,  who 
carried  on  an  intrigue  with  Maghain,  Conchubhar's  wife  ;  and 
when  Conchubhar  discovered  this,  the  judgment  he  passed  on 
the  poet  was  that  he  be  drowned  in  Loch  Laoghaire  ;  and  at 
the  king's  command  a  company  went  with  him  to  drown 
him.  And  when  Laoghaire  Buadhach's  steward  saw  this,  he 
went  to  Laoghaire  and  said  that  there  was  no  place  in 
Ireland  where  the  poet  could  be  drowned  but  at  his  own  door. 

P2 
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r<\|\l&  rAjmonAr  ah  ci§e  x)o  cut  &  cinn  ^u\\  bjtife&'ó  &  feicne, 

A^up  t>a  c\y  pn  tin^ir  50  -oÁrAccAc  aj\  các  gun  m&|Vb  iat>  ir 
gun  róine&*ó  ^n  pie  teir;  ^gur  6a^aijn  rém  a}\  An  tÁc<Mj\  pn; 
^oiim')  í  pn  C|iioc  UAo^Aine  biiAx>Ait;. 

XXXV. 

3285  A5  fo  fACAin  tiÁij*  rhei-olie  CjuiACAn. 

1&n  niAjibAt)  lomonno  OitiottA  té  ConAtt  CeAnnAC  -oo 
cuato  1T)eAX>b  *oo  coTrmuix)e  50  1i1m^  Ctoc]iAnn  a|\  toe  Hit) 
^bl1T  ^"P  ™t>eic  'n-A  eotiintn*óe  Ann  pn  -01  bA  ^enp  -01  í  rem 
X)'  yocjiA^AX)  rAn  uobA]\  "oo  bi  1  n*oojiAr  nA  hmre  ^aca  rnAnone  ; 
3290  A^up  An  n-A  ctor  pn  -o' ponbin-oe  ttiac  ConcnbAi]\  CÁ11115  tÁ 
n-Aon  50  htiAi^neAC  *o'  por  An  cobAin,  A$ur  t>o  coniAir  to 
pnÁc  tin  ó  b]uiAÓ  An  uobAin  ~§uy  An  teic  oite  *oon  toe  A^ur 
bei|ur  An  cotriAr  céAX)nA  teir  1  ntlttcAib;  A^ur  ir  eAtbDo  gnío-ó, 
•oÁ  ciiAittex>o  cun  1  T)UAtAiii  A^ur  ceAnn  An  crnÁice*oo  ceAn- 

3295  ^&t    T)A     £AC     CUAltte     T)íob     A^UT    llbAtt     "OO     CU|\     A|\    HUlttAC 

ctiAitte  aca  A^vir  é  pern  do  peArAiii  a$  An  ^cnAitte  oite  A^ur 
beiú  a  5  po|\tÁiTiAc  Ar  a  c|\AnncAbAitt  50  "OCU^at)  Amur  An 
An  ubAtt  X)o  bíoT)  An  bÁ]\n  An  cttAitte  oite  50  rnbiiAiteA*ó  é. 
*Oo  cteACUAxb  teir  iomo|i|io  An   ettnece  pn  ionnnr  50  nAibe 

3300  ctijxe  Ain  50  nAc  ceibeAxb  Aonti]icA]\  Ain  $An  An  u-ubAtt 
"o'  Atntir.  "CAntA  unÁ  50  5|io-o  -oa  eir  pn  coirmÁit  Torn  tlttcAc- 
Aib  ir  ConnACCAig  t)a  ^ac  teic  *ooii  uSionAmn  a^  1nir 
CtocjiAnn  A^ur  C15  ponbin-oe  Anoi}\  1  ^coriróÁit  nA  nllttuAc. 
Ajjur    mAiT)eAn    *oa    ]\Aibe   Ann    "oo   connAi]\c  HleA'ób   a^    a 

3305  ]:oc|AA5A*ó  rém  AiiiAit  no  cteAccAT)  vaii  cobAji  neAinnAixice;. 
A^ur  teir  pn  x>o-ni  ctoc  *o'  mneAtt  'n-A  c|\AnncAbAitt  50 
T>cii5  ii|aca]\  x)A  hionn-i^ui^e  ^un  Aininr  'n-A  héAX)An  í,  50 
bpiAin  bÁr  a-)\  An  tÁÚAi]\  pn  iAn  nibeiú  ocu  mbtiAxbnA  "oóa^ 
p  ceiú|Ae  pcTO  1  jgceAnnAr  ConnAcc  -01,  AiiiAit  A"oub|\AniA]\ 

3310  tu  Ap 

Uu^AiriAn   AntiAr    Atmpo    ^AbtÁn    An    iia    cu]\AX)Aib    A|\ 
mbeiú    'n-A   tucc    coniAimp|\e    a^    TDeixbb    xbóib.       5ix>eAT> 
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Thereupon  Laoghaire  leaped  out,  and  his  poll  struck  against 
the  upper  door-post  of  the  house,  and  his  skull  was  broken  ; 
after  this  he  made  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  company,  and 
slew  them,  and  rescued  the  poet ;  and  he  himself  died  on  the 
spot.     Such  was  the  end  of  Laoghaire  Buadhach. 

XXXV. 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  Meadhbh  of  Ouachain,  as  follows. 

When  Oilill  had  been  slain  by  Conall  Cearnach,  Meadhbh 
went  to  Inis  Clothrann  on  Lough  Ribh  to  live;  and  while  she 
resided  there,  she  was  under  an  obligation  to  bathe  every 
morning  in  the  well  which  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  island. 
And  when  Forbuidhe  son  of  Conchubhar  heard  this,  he  visited 
the  well  one  day  alone,  and  with  a  line  measured  from  the 
brink  of  the  well  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  took  the 
measure  with  him  to  Ulster,  and  practised  thus :  he  inserted 
two  poles  in  the  ground,  and  tied  an  end  of  the  line  to  each 
pole,  and  placed  an  apple  on  one  of  the  poles,  and  stood  him- 
self at  the  other  pole,  and  kept  constantly  firing  from  his  sling 
at  the  apple  that  was  on  the  top  of  the  pole  till  he  struck  it. 
This  exercise  he  practised  until  he  had  grown  so  dexterous 
that  he  would  miss  no  aim  at  the  apple.  Soon  after  this 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Ulster  and  Connaught 
at  both  sides  of  the  Shannon  at  Inis  Clothrann  ;  and  Forbuidhe 
came  there  from  the  east  with  the  Ulster  gathering.  And  one 
morning  while  he  was  there,  he  saw  Meadhbh  bathing,  as 
was  her  wont,  in  the  fore-mentioned  well ;  and  with  that  he 
fixed  a  stone  in  his  sling  and  hurled  it  at  her,  and  struck  her 
in  the  forehead,  so  that  she  died  on  the  spot,  having  been 
ninety-eight  years  on  the  throne  of  Connaught,  as  we  have 
said  above. 

Thus  far  we  have  digressed  into  accounts  of  the  heroes 
who  were  contemporaries  of  Meadhbh.     We  shall  now  return 
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plLye&m  &j\  Cocmx)  "peTótioc  &i\ip  U111  1111c  ioinoj\|io  ^ur 
U|\í  lnnge^n^  *oo  bi  ^5  Coc&ix),  mts}\  &cÁ  bpe&j^  if  T)^]\  if 
33i5t/OCA|\  114s  C|ii  tine,  a^uf  tiA.  C|\i  hinge^n^  dene  "U&c&c 
Ctoú|\^  if  tl1e<<yób  Cj\u&c&n,  .Mii&it,  &T)eiji  &n  pie  f&n 
M-Min-ro  : 

Ujm'  hinjeAiiA  eocAc  tTemtioc, 
puAitn  a]a  t:ocIa 
3320  dene  Uacac  ttleA'ob  cAOin  CnuACAn 

AgUf  cIocua. 


T)o-'óé&rnMn  &cc&f&'ó  &i\ír  &y  Concub&n  ^^u]"  cui|n:e^m 
por  -Mrn-po  cuto  *o&  -óÁl&ib.  £Á  hi  iomojiiio  nige&n  e-oc&c 
SÁibui-óe  tjo  Corm&cc&ib  &  iriÁú&iii  v&y  b'-Míini  He&-p&,  ^S^f 

3325*00  •g&iiiúí  u*siúe  é.  51'oe^'0  F^  ^é  p^ccn^  pÁc&c  rn&c  C&ij- 
1111C  liu-onuije  "oo  fiiocc  1|\  1111c  TTIíle<yó  t:Á  h&c-Mtt  *oó;  A^uf 
&n  c&n  *oo  bÁD&n  n&  ctn^e&'ó&i'c-,  ^^  nvpii-M"©  ceon&rm  "5&C& 
cúi^tó  pÁ  ieiu,  \y  ^rm  1:11-5  C&inbjie  11i&  pe^n  f\í  t^ige&n  1 
-500111111  &  01  n   in-gme  Concub&iji  'o'f&gbÁi'l  'n-&  mn&oi  *óó  féiri, 

3330  &  11  iiií]A  &uÁ  ó  Loc  &n  Cú^x)  1  hi  Oiie&g&ib  ^^uf  ó  Úe&iii&i|i 
50  f&ijiji^e  -oo  Ctíi'ge^'ó  tli^-ó,  &"§\iy  ciií  ctnúc&  cé^-o  lomiÁn^ 
n&  mí|ie  pn,  xmti^iÍ  &"oeiji  &n  pte  : 

"Oia  |\AnnrA  ÓÓ15  CÓ151T)  eijA^Ann 
1"oi|\  x)Á  tnuin,  rnón  An  ceAT), 
3335  fltig  cni  CJA1ÚCA  céAT)  té  a  ctntoneAmi 

Concu"bAn,  níoj\  cAOiteAng  toeA^. 

pei*ótim  Hií&cjioc&c  &imn  nts  hmgine  té  bpi&ifi  &n  f oc^n-fo ; 
^uy  *oo  cti&i"ó  50  h&iniTii&Ti&c  &-p  é&ló'ó  té  Con&tL  Ce&jni&ó 
ó  -píg  L&ige&n. 

3340  T)Át&  Conciib&ii\  U&11L&  rn&c  ^y  pce  M^e  ^uf  *oo  nmne 
conb^*ó  *oo  *óntJim  liienxe  fié  n-&  tiiÁc&i-p  féin  50  -pu^  p 
Cojirn&c  Conttnn^eA^  -oó.  1on&nn  ioinoii]Ao  Co-pm/sc  i-p  Copb- 
m&c,  -oo  b]ií"5  ^tiji^b  zye  co-pb&T)  "oo  -|nrine  Concub^n  Cojim^c 
yé  n-&  TTiAc^i-p  -péin,  tle^]^  y&  1i^inm  -01.     A^u^  \y  1  rmíot,  -mi 

3345  TTií-gníorh^  rom  -oo  cu^x)^|i  -ó,  tíiic  uite  5^11  ^tiocu  Avéc  u|iiií|i 
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to  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch.  Now,  Eochaidh  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  namely,  Breas  and  Nar  and  Lothar,  the  three 
sons,  and  Eithne  Uathach,  Clothra,  and  Meadhbh  Cruachan, 
the  three  daughters,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  quatrain : 

Three  daughters  had  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch, 

Fame  on  a  lofty  seat : 
Eithne  Uathach,  fair  Meadhbh  of  Cruachain, 

And  Clothra. 

We  shall  come  back  again  to  Conchubhar,  and  set  down 
here  part  of  his  story.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Eochaidh  Salbhuidhe  of  Connaught,  who  was  called  Neasa, 
and  he  was  named  from  her.  And  his  father  was  Fachtna 
Fathach  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Rudhruighe  of  the  race  of  Ir  son 
of  Milidh  ;  and  when  the  provincial  kings  were  demanding 
to  have  the  boundaries  of  each  separate  province  fixed, 
Cairbre  Nia  Fear,  king  of  Leinster,  in  consideration  of  getting 
Conchubhar's  daughter  in  marriage,  ceded  to  Ulster  the  tract 
of  land  that  extends  from  Loch  an  Chuighidh  in  Breagh 
and  from  Tara  to  the  sea  ;  and  this  tract  consists  of  three 
cantons,  as  the  poet  says  : 

In  the  division  of  Erin  into  fifths, 

Between  two  seas,  great  the  permission, 
Three  cantons  with  his  portion 

Took  Conchubhar,  no  small,  narrow  tract. 

The  lady  through  whom  he  gained  this  increase  was  named 
Feidhlim  Nuachrothach  ;  and  through  force  of  passion  she 
eloped  with  Conall  Cearnach  from  the  king  of  Leinster. 

As  to  Conchubhar  he  had  twenty-one  sons  ;  and  in  a  fit 
of  drunkenness  he  committed  incest  with  his  own  mother,  and 
she  bore  him  Cormac  Conluingeas.  Now,  Cormac  is  the  same 
as  Corbmac,  an  incestuous  son  ;  for  it  was  through  corbadh  or 
incest  that  Cormac  was  the  offspring  of  Conchubhar  by  his 
own  mother,  whose  name  was  Neasa.  And  in  punishment  of 
this    misdeed  all  his  sons  died  without   issue  except   three, 
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hi  A]\  acá  OuMin^  ó  ]\Áit)ce&]\  bcMinr|\-Mti'  ;  LAntlA  ó  jiÁn'j- 
ce^|\  t/^nn]\^it)e;  \y  jL&ipic  ó  jiÁi'óce&ii  jL&pt&i'óe.  5n,e'6,'lJ 
ni  put  neAc  beo  a}i  -ptiocc  iu  "optnnTje-re  i  néittwti  miiú. 

1|"  é  An  Concut>Ar\-|'0  tiiac  JTACCnA  fÁc&lj  ^S*ir  A 
335obnÁiú|\e  ci.15  Cac  AonAi§  ITIaca  -oo  'O&ft&ll  *OiAnbmU,eAC 
™ac  Airfoníog  Loclonn.  b&  -oío-Áipirh  cná  ah  ytuAJ;  bAoi 
rnAtt  0,011  pé  itiac  r\ío£  Loclonn  mi  c&ri  pom  A5  ceAcn  -oo 
^AbÁit  éipeAnn.  1  ^Ctn^eAi)  "UIax)  i-p  Ann  cÁn^&'O&'n  1  T>cíjt, 
&5Uf  cruAttAi*o  rtompA  iai\  pn  50  IVIaí;  1T1&C&.  X)o  cioncnl- 
3355po'Oc'LAnnAtliix)|Atn5e  urn  ConcubAn  1  n-&^ii)  n&  n-AllrhimnAC 
•oo  ú^bM]AC  caúa  -óóib.  AtmbAiriu  g^1"1^11*1  5lAU^f°^ur 
rriAC  CAcbAi-o  ]\ia  a  rrmmncin  An  c^n  -pom.  "  If  ceAnc  bAr\ 
ytuAg,  aUUxa,"  a^  fé,  "A^urMr*  05  attiuIcac  ^ac  Aon  A^Aib." 
"  Cr\éA*o  -oo-'óéAnArn  tnme  pti,"  a^  các  ;  "tTlAfeAT)/'  &jt 
3360  jge&riAnn,  "  cAbr\Ai-ó  lornA-o  x)'  oUmn  téic  bb  ^uf  cnuató- 
ceAn^lAit)  An  oÍAnn  *oa  bAyt  n-Ai§cib  ionntm  50  niAT)  móroe 
5"pÁm  1-p  eA^lA  n^  n-AUtrhimnAC  riorhAib  An  ní  pn  AiriAib  bu-ó 
níoí;tAoic  pb."  T)o  runneAT)An  tnte  corhAii\te  JeAnAmn 
^ac  Aon  bA  hArhulcAC  .1.  z;ac  Aon  A11  iiac  riAibe  -jréAfó^A  aca. 

3365  Utl 5^*0  An    CAC    1Att    fOm,  If  T)0  biupeA-ó   -oo   nA  llAU/mtlimCAlb 

^Uf  x)0  cuii\eAX)  a  n-Áji  Ann;  ^onA-ó  ón  $cac  j'om  A011A15 
TTIaca  A*oeiriceAii  "UIait)  -piú. 


A5  fo  fíof  "00  toÁp  ConÍAOic  imc  C011  ^CuL&imi. 

1r  é  ní  lornonno  -oa  -ocÁmi^  a  bÁp  Cú  CuÍAmn  *oo  cuató 
3370T),p>5Liim  cteAf  n^oite  50  Scáúai§,  bAn^AifceA'ÓAC  -oo  bí 
1  nAtbAin ;  ^^uf  cajiLa  mgeAn  ÁtAmn  1  r.AtbAm  An  CAn  [om 
•OAri  b'Ainni  Aoir:e  mgeAn  Aint)géime  C115  51^*0  éA^inAi^e 
■oo  Com  ^CutAinn  ai\  a  Air\*o^céAtAib  50  "ouÁini^  *oa  po-p 
^urt  cumAii'c  p  trém  11;  Cti  CutAinn  né  céibe  50  *ouAr\lA  ir.AC 
3375 'n-A  br\omn.  A^Uf  Ap  mbeiú  a^  cimaII  1  neirunn  -oo  Com 
^CnlAmn  1A|\  bpogtuiTTi  nA  ^cteA-p  túic  ó  ScácaiJ,  céi-o  t)o 
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namely,  Beanna,  from  whom  Beanntraighe  is  named  ;  Lanna, 
from  whom  Lannraidhe  is  named  ;  and  Glaisne,  from  whom 
Glasraidhe  is  named.  But  there  is  no  one  to-day  in  Ireland 
descended  from  these. 

It  was  this  Conchubhar  son  of  Fachtna  Fathach  and  his 
kinsmen  that  fought  the  Battle  of  Aonach  Macha  against 
Dabhall  Dianbhuilleach  son  of  the  monarch  of  Lochloinn.  An 
innumerable  host  accompanied  the  son  of  the  king  of  Loch- 
lainn  on  that  occasion  on  an  expedition  to  invade  Ireland.  It 
was  in  the  province  of  Ulster  they  landed,  and  after  that  they 
proceeded  to  Magh  Macha.  The  clan  Rudhruighe  rallied 
round  Conchubhar  against  the  foreigners,  and  gave  them 
battle.  Then  Geanann  Gruadhsholus  son  of  Cathbhadh  said 
to  his  followers:  "Your  host  is  small,  O  men  of  Ulster,"  he  said, 
"  and  ye  are  all  young  and  beardless."  "  What  shall  we  do, 
then?"  said  they  all.  "  Well," said  Geanann,  "bring with  you 
a  large  quantity  of  grey  wool,  and  bind  fast  the  wool  to  your 
faces,  so  that  the  foreigners  may  hate  and  fear  you  all  the  more 
for  this,  as  if  you  were  chosen  warriors."  All  those  who  were 
amhulchach,  that  is,  those  who  had  not  beards,  followed  the 
advice  of  Geanann.  The  battle  was  afterwards  fought,  and 
the  foreigners  were  defeated,  and  they  were  slaughtered  there  ; 
and  it  was  from  this  Battle  of  Aonach  Macha  that  they  were 
called  Ulaidh  or  Ulstermen. 

The  death  of  Conlaih  son  of  Cuchulainn,  as  follows. 

It  was  thus  his  death  was  brought  about :  Cuchulainn 
went  to  learn  feats  of  valour  to  Scathach,  a  female 
champion  that  lived  in  Alba  ;  and  there  wras  a  fair  lady  in 
Scotland  at  that  time  called  Aoife  daughter  of  Airdgheim, 
who  cherished  a  longing  affection  for  Cuchulainn  because  of 
his  great  fame  ;  and  she  came  to  visit  him  ;  and  they  had  inter- 
course with  one  another,  and  she  conceived  a  son.  Now, 
when  Cuchulainn  was  proceeding  to  Ireland  after  having 
learned  the  feats  of  agility  from  Scathach,  he  paid  a  farewell 
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ceite&bp&'ó  *o'Aoi|:e  iy  cu^  ónn&rc  .1.  -pt&bn^'ó  ói|\  -01  &$ur 
&-oub&i|ic  ]\Ms  &  conTié&T)  50  beiú  v&  rn&c  in£e&'ÓTn&;  b^uy 
a|a   mbeiú   mfeís'óm^   -óó   &n  -pt&bn&T)  -oo   cup  teir   &n   rn&c 

3380cui5e  yém  m&n  cotti^-jiúa  ómnue  &r  &  n-Mceon^T)  é;  nó  *oo 
néin  -onuin^e  oite,  iot>  ói|i,  A^ur  /voub&inc  jn&  &n  c&n  -oo 
bi^ti  ís  rii&c  cotii  &nn&cuA,  if  50  tíon-p^x)  &  trié&n  &n  iot> 
a.  cu\\  T)&  por  yém  1  néinmn  ;  &$ur  yóy  *oo  ctnn  uní  ^e&r^ 
&]\  &n  rn&c   ni&  -oce&cc  50   néinmn  T)ó.     An    céiT)§ei-p  -oíoto 

3385  ^xsn  re&cn&T)  ]'ti§e  -oo  -óé&n&iii  •o'&oncun&'ó  nÁ  -o'&onc-MÚ- 
ihí'LeA'ó  pn  -oorii&n.  An  "o^p  5eif  5^n  ^  Amm  *oo  c&b&inc 
cné  u&rii&n  *o'&onb&oc  r&n  biú.  An  cne&r  ^eir  ^&n  coriin&c 
Aomp|\  vís  újiei-pe  &n  c^tni^m  ■o'ob&'ó.  A^ur  i&n  bj:Ár  if 
i&n  b^onbxsinu  lornonno  "oon  rh&c  rom  if  i&n  bfogttum  cte&r 

3390  n^oile  ir  n^&ircix)  *oó  ó  b&noiT)e  n&  ^cnnAT)  .1.  ScÁc&c, 
C|\i&tt&ir  1  néinmn  "o'por  Con  ^Cut&mn  ^Á.  h^ú&in  -oó;  &5ur 
&-p  ]\occ^m  uíne  T>on  tii&c&cmi,  u&nb&  Concub&n  50  rn&icib 
tlt^-ó  1  nt)Áit  nó  1  n-oipe&óc&r  ^5  UnÁcc  €hre  &y  &  cionn  ; 
&"§uy  cui|\ir  Conéub&n  t&oc-oÁ  riiumncin  *oA  nz^inúí  Ctnnni]\e 

ssgsTD'f&gÁiL  rcé&L  tj&i-ó.  TH&}\  c^mi^  lomoppo  *oo  L&c&ifi  &n 
iti&c&onri  -p&fptngir  &  Aiíiiii  *óe.  "ílí  ftonn.Mm  me^em  •o'aoh- 
t&oc  xMhÁm  &fi  *ontnrn  ú&tiri&n  "  &p  ConL&oc.  Uittif  C|\Á 
Cumni|Ae  50  Concub&n  &5ur  nocc&if  &n  c-&ice&-pc  rom  *oó. 
Lei]"   pn    céit)    Cn    Cut^inn    *oo    bu^m    ^céAb   *oe.     gTOe^t) 

3400  ní  b^u^ip  ^cc  mi  -ppe^n^  cé^-on^  ó  Conb^oc;  A^nr  cotti- 
n^icue^n  teo  50  ^uibe^c  ]\é  céibe  50  n^ibe  Cont^oc  ^ 
up^oc^t)  Con  ^Cub^mn,  acc  jgén  Thó|\  ^  cnó*ó^cn^  ^  c&tm&cu 
1  n^^c  comb^nn  |\i^tíi  nonrie  pn,  ionnur  ^ttp  b'éi^m  x>ó  X)tJÍ 
r^n   ^ú  T)o  b'foi^re  -óó  A^nf  ^  ú^b^ipc  ps  •oe^nA,  ^n   L^og 

3405  m^c  tliAvin  5^^^^  ^11  5^  ^°^5  •o'mne^bt  *oó  ^up  cinp  cné 
conp  Cont^oic  é;  ^on^x)  m^]i  yun  UÁ11115  ^  bÁr. 
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visit  to  Aoife,  and  gave  her  an  ornasc,  that  is,  a  chain  of  gold, 
and  told  her  to  keep  it  till  her  son  should  be  fit  for  service  ; 
and  when  he  would  be  fit  for  service,  to  send  the  chain 
with  him  to  himself,  as  a  sure  token  by  which  to  know 
him  ;  or,  according  to  others,  it  was  a  gold  ring,  and  he 
told  her  to  send  his  son  to  visit  him  to  Ireland  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  so  strong  that  his  finger  would  fill  the  ring. 
Furthermore  he  imposed  three  restrictions  on  the  son  before 
his  coming  to  Ireland.  The  first  restriction  was  that  he 
should  not  give  way  to  any  hero  or  champion  in  the  world  ; 
the  second  restriction  that  he  should  not  give  his  name 
through  fear  to  any  warrior  in  the  world  ;  the  third  restriction 
that  he  should  not  refuse  single  combat  to  any  man  on  earth, 
however  strong.  Now,  when  this  youth  grew  up  and  waxed 
strong,  and  when  he  had  learned  exercises  of  valour  and 
championship  from  Scathach,  the  instructress  of  champions, 
he  set  out  for  Ireland  to  visit  Cuchulainn,  his  father  ;  and  when 
the  youth  reached  land,  Conchubhar  and  the  nobles  of  Ulster 
were  before  him  at  Tracht  Eise ;  and  Conchubhar  sent  a 
champion  called  Cuinnire  to  get  an  account  of  himself  from 
him ;  and  when  he  came  into  the  youth's  presence,  he  asked 
his  name.  "  I  tell  my  name  to  no  warrior  on  earth,"  said 
Conlaoch.  Then  Cuinnire  went  back  to  Conchubhar,  and 
made  known  to  him  this  answer.  Thereupon  Cuchulainn  went 
to  get  an  account  from  him,  but  received  only  the  same  answer 
from  Conlaoch ;  and  they  engaged  in  a  bloody  encounter,  and 
Conlaoch  was  overpowering  Cuchulainn,  great  as  had  been 
his  valour  and  strength  in  every  battle  up  to  that  time,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  go  to  the  nearest  ford  and  direct  Laogh 
son  of  Rian  Gabhra  to  get  ready  the  ga  bolg  for  him,  which 
he  sent  through  Conlaoch's  body  ;  and  it  was  thus  he  died. 
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U1115,  &  lé&gúóin,  -oÁ  gctnjAirm  y\oy  &rmfo  m&ji  do  cinz: 
Cti  Cul&inti  lé  cl&rm&i'b  C&iLicín  Agtif  "pe^]\  T)i^t)  m&c 
T)&tti&in  Lé  Com   ^Cul^mn    &"§uy  n&  re^cc   IH&me  pÁ  cl&nn 

34iox)'Oililt  itloji  if  -oo  1Íleix)b  ^u-p  ioin&-o  oite  too  cuj\^-ó&ib 
c&Lrn&  n&c  Ai|\iiii^ce^]\  &nnro,  50  inbi&x)  e&ctj\&  xvob&t 
)\é  &  1nomUi&*ó  o]\]\^.  51^e^^  m&'x  tn&ic  te^c  &  bpor 
50  foi|ite&c&n  -o'j^gÁit  tea^c^-p  te^u  bjnrte&c  thinge 
1V)uinúeiirme,   Oi*óit)  n^   ^Cu^&'ó,  nó   UÁ111    Dó    Cu&it^ne,  nó 

3415  UÁm  Dó  Íie&g&m-Mn,  nó  *OeA]\5nu^c^|\  Con.Mtt  Ce^uui^, 
nó  feir  CxMiin^,  nó  UÁm  bó  ptio'ó&ip  nó  &  y&m&iL  oite  ro 
•oo  rc&i]nb  ^cÁ  ]\é  ^  fapMcpn  1  néi|\mn  &mú,  «^ur  "oo-^é^b- 
^1|\  ttixvó  50  tíomri&]\  &}\  &n  -onum^  cu&r  ir  &n  10111^*0  "oo 
ctqiA/o&ib  ir  *oo  c^ciriíte&*ó&ib   oite — ts]\  &  rmÁt-Mfa  ir  &n  ^ 

3420  n-nnce&cc&ib  ionnc&. 

Acc  ce&n&  rne&psim  n^c  nToé&nc&  x>e&]uri&*o  x>o  Comní 
misc  T)Áine  ^nnro  ^&n  psc&m  &  bÁir  *oo  cii]\  ríor,  aji  inbeic 
'n-&  uném£e&-p  *oó  ir  ?n-&  pon  coiii&inip]\e  a^  Concub&n 
^$ur  ^5  n&  cun&'ó.Mb.    1llo|\^nn  tTI&n&nn&c  mÁu&in  Con]i^oi 

3425  mic  T)Áine,    ^iii&it  ^,oei]\  &n  pte  p&ti  -|\ísnn-ro  : 

mof\Avm  itlAHAmiAC  tniAt)  n^té, 
1n§eAn  í|\  imc  tlninp-óe; 
Siú|\  eocAc  eActoeoil  frÁ  Vií 
mÁrAi)\  Con|\AOi  mic  "OÁipí. 

3430  U|aí  h^icmexyó&  iomonno  *oo  bí  -oo  cnémfe^n^ib  1  né-inmn 
1  ^coró&irnpji;  &5U]"  ní  n&ibe  nomp^  nÁ  ó  pn  &  teiúéiT)  *oo 
íTi^c^ib  iníbe^x)  b^  tiió  b*s  a-jan^cca.  b&  cnó-ó^  b^  cbrce  ir 
b-&  caXtti&  .1  ^c&ctÁiúinb  ir  1  ^cte^r^ib  ^oite  if  ^rce^-ó 
ionÁ  1^*0,  ó    nÁ]\    coirnrie<Nrc&  pi^n  L^ige^n   nní.     An    cé&'O- 

3435  ^icme  -óíob  cti]\^i-ó  iu  C]\A,oibe  tl«-M*óe  yís  Concnb^]\ ;  ^n 
•o^n^  b^icine  S^^1^11!^1^  1o]\]\A,ir  T)oiiinonn  |?á  Oiblt  ponn, 
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Know,  O  reader,  that  if  I  were  to  relate  here  how  Cuchu- 
lainn  fell  by  the  sons  of  Cailitin,  and  Fear  Diadh  son  of 
Damhan  by  Cuchulainn,  and  the  death  of  the  seven  Maines 
sons  of  Oilill  Mor  and  of  Meadhbh,  and  of  many  other 
stout  heroes  who  are  not  mentioned  here,  a  long  narrative 
would  be  needed  concerning  them.  But  if  thou  wishest  to 
get  a  lengthy  account  of  them,  read  Brisleach  Mhuighe 
Muirtheimhne ;  Oidhidh  na  gCuradh  ;  or  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  ; 
or  Tain  Bo  Reaghamain ;  or  Deargruathar  Chonaill  Chear- 
naigh  ;  or  Feis  Eamhnan  ;  or  Tain  Bo  Fliodhais ;  or  similar 
tales  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Ireland ;  and  thou  shalt  find 
therein  a  copious  account  of  the  above-mentioned  persons 
and  of  many  other  champions  and  warriors — of  their  history 
and  adventures. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  I  should  not  omit  mention  of  Curaoi 
son  of  Daire  here,  but  should  set  down  the  cause  of  his  death, 
as  he  was  a  valiant  man,  and  a  contemporary  of  Conch ubhar 
and  of  the  heroes.  Morann  Mhanannach  was  mother  of 
Curaoi  son  of  Daire,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  quatrain  : 

Morann  Mhanannach  of  honour  pure, 
Daughter  of  Ir  son  of  Uinnseach, 
Sister  of  Eochaidh  Eachbheoil  was  she, 
Mother  of  Curaoi  son  of  Daire. 

There  were  three  orders  of  champions  in  Ireland  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  there  lived  neither  before  their  time  nor  ever 
since  a  body  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  who  were  bigger,  stronger, 
braver,  more  skilled,  more  intrepid  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  in  exercises  of  valour  and  bravery  than  they  ;  for  the 
Fian  of  Leinster  were  not  to  be  compared  with  them.  The 
first  order  of  these  were  the  champions  of  the  Craobh  Ruadh 
under  Conchubhar  ;  the  second  order  the  Gamhanruidh  of 
Iorras  Domhnonn  under  Oilill  Fionn  ;  and  the  third  order 
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fcjjtif  &n  C|\e^^  &icme  cl^nn^  'Oe^gcsix)  rÁ  Conijú  m&c  T)Ái]\e 
1  n-i&]\c&]i  líliuii&n. 


1^  é  ní  *o^  *ocÁmi5  bisy  Con|i&oi  :   coitiié^ige  x)o    cu&'o&^ 

344ocu-|\*si'ó  n^  C^i&oibe  Ixii&i-óe  'o'&jts&in  oitém  lii^-p^  Iáitti  ^e 
hAbb&in  -OaN  n5^i|\ce^]\  Tn&n&mn,  m&ji  &  ]\^ibe  10111^*0  ói|\ 
1f  -fc^S1"0  if  lottti^oine  ^u]"  ioiiia-o  "oo  feoiTnb  u&i^te  oite, 
^u^  mje&n  Át&iTin  ^oncinii^  *oo  cinn  <\y  iiinÁib  ^s  coiii- 
AniipjAe  1  squiú  1]^  1  -pcénii  ^5  ctge^riA  &n  oitéin.     tDtÁn&TO 

3445  j.\n  h-Mnm  "01.  A^iif  nu\|i  too  cu^L^  dipnoi  n&  ciip^-m  ^5 
c-pi&Ll,  Y&x\  ruy&y  pm  ctnjvif  é  yé\n  u]ié  *ó|\&oi"óe&cc  1 
mb]\éi5|Aiocc  50  rme&c&i'ó  y&r\  corrmÁit;  b^uy  &y  rnbeic  &y 
cí  ^ijA^ce  isn  oitéin  x)óib  1  bj?ojVb&if  b):e^|\  bjTAlg^,  t>o 
irie^f^'O^iA  -ooc&iri&t  móy  -oo  beic   1   n^&bÁit  -mi  -011111  -oo  bí 

3450  yisn  oibé&ri  m&]\  &  ]\^he  Dt^n^i-o  iy  -peoi^oe  u&ifte  aii  oibéin 
tube,  A]\  -ó&m^ne  ^n  -oúin  if  &ji  ionnyo  "0]\^oi"óexscuA  tu 
-ojitnn^e  -oo  bí  ^5  &  copi&rii.  1f  &nn  pn  &*otib^i]ic  Cu^oi 
*oo  bí  1  |\iocc  p}\  &n  b|\uiu  L^cun&  t)^  bjr^J^'ó  fiogA.  yeoive 
vis  ]\&ibe  y&n  mm  50  n^é^b&x)  pém  ^n  miti  -oóib.     Je^ti^i^ 

3455  Cú  Cub&irm  fin  "oó  A,5«f  Leif  pn  cu^T)^  ucc  <\|i  mi  -oún 
&~§uy  ye&]\  &n  b]itnu  b^cun^  'n-^  "ocopc  piji  |r^-pc<yó 
^n  yot  ^eincl/me  'oo  bí  &]\  puh&X  &]\  -óo]\&y  &n  •oún&i'ó 
lei]-,  ^u]\  téi5  các  ijxeAC,  ^uy  h&i^e^-ó  mi  min  Leo,  ^tif 
50  •ocu^-p^T)  bbAn^iT)  &~§uy  &  ]i<vibe  *oo  -peoi-oib  u^i-pLe  ^nn 

3460  &y.  'Cyi&.VL^'o  &y  pn  1  néi|nnn  50  pocc-Mn  e-*Mrm&  -óóib 
^5ur  A1A  11"l^e1^  ^5  ]\oinn  nA  ^eo-o  *oóib  ny|vp&if  ye&y  ^11 
b|\tnu  t^cun^  1^05^  ^eoit)e  ^iii^ib  x)o  ^e^bt^-ó  *oó.  "*Oo- 
§é^b^i]\"  ^]A  Cú  CulMrm.  "1Tl^i^e^-ó"  &]\  yé  "1^1  btÁn- 
«m-o   mo  |ao§a   *oo   iu   yéoiT)ib."     *'  *Oo  1105A   *oo  n^  ^eoToib 

3465  01  te  •ótnu"  ^]i  Cú  Cul^mn  "  ^cc  DtÁn-M'o  ^iiiÁm."  "  llí 
gé^b    ^    m^l^i]\u "   &ji  pe^^   ^11    b|\tnu    t^ccn^.       Lei^   pn 

1^|\|\^1^    CÚ]1^01     Á|\^C    xS]\    blÁnMT)    -o'pU^-O^C,  50    •OCU5    A111tl|' 

ó^    í^'e^b   ui-|A]\e,   50   11115    teif  í    1    ^ce^tbc^iii  -óii^oi-óeACCA. 
1T1^1\   'oo  1Í10Ú1115    Cú    CuLmtw    e^^bísi-ó    n^   hin§ine    mj\    sqo 
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clanna     Deaghaidh    under     Curaoi    son    of   Daire    in    west 
Munster. 

It  was  thus  that  the  death  of  Curaoi  came  about.  The 
champions  of  the  Craobh  Ruadh  went  to  pillage  an  island  in 
the  ocean  near  Alba  called  Manainn,  where  there  was  much 
gold  and  silver  and  wealth  of  various  kinds,  and  many  precious 
valuables  besides  ;  and  the  lord  of  the  island  had  a  comely, 
marriageable  daughter  who  surpassed  the  women  of  her  time 
in  form  and  beauty.  Her  name  was  Blanaid.  And  when 
Curaoi  heard  that  the  champions  were  setting  out  on  that 
expedition,  he  put  on  a  disguise  by  magic,  and  went  with  the 
party  ;  and  when  they  were  about  to  plunder  the  island  in  the 
guise  of  jugglers,  they  apprehended  great  difficulty  in  seizing 
on  the  dun  which  was  in  the  island  in  which  was  Blanaid,  and 
all  the  precious  valuables  of  the  island,  both  on  account  of  its 
strength  and  of  the  great  skill  in  magic  of  those  who  were 
defending  it.  Then  Curaoi,  who  was  disguised  as  a  man 
with  a  grey  cloak,  said  that  if  he  got  his  choice  of  the 
valuables  in  the  dun  he  would  capture  it  for  them.  Cuchu- 
lainn  promised  him  this  ;  and  thereupon  they  attacked  the 
dun  with  the  man  in  the  grey  cloak  at  their  head.  He  stopped 
the  magic  wheel  that  was  in  motion  at  the  door  of  the 
fortress,  and  enabled  all  to  enter  ;  and  they  plundered  the 
dun,  and  took  from  it  Blanaid  and  all  the  precious  valuables  it 
contained.  They  thence  set  out  for  Ireland  and  reached 
Eamhain  ;  and  as  they  were  dividing  the  valuables,  the  man 
in  the  grey  cloak  asked  for  the  valuable  he  should  choose  as 
was  promised  to  him.  "  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  said  Cuchulainn. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  Blanaid  is  my  choice  of  the  valuables." 
"  Thou  mayst  have  thy  choice  of  the  other  valuables  except- 
ing only  Blanaid."  "  I  will  not  accept  any  but  her,"  said  the 
man  of  the  grey  coat.  Thereupon  Curaoi  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  off  Blanaid,  and,  seizing  her  unperceived, 
he  bore  her  off  in  an  enchanted  mask.  When  Cuchulainn 
noticed  that  the  lady  was  missing,  he  concluded  that  it  was 
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347oiiie&]'  ^ujt&b  é  Cii]i&oi  ]\ii^  leif  í  ^5«]*  l^e^n ^1]^  &]\  &  to|\^ 
50  ]\éimt)í]\e^c  i<M)  •0011  fíluih&iri  50  nu^  0]\c&  a^  SotcóiT); 
a^u]%  bei|\ix)  tu\  Cj\émpn  A]\  a  céibe  iy  -oo  ní*o  ^teic  c&brn& 
cnn&CA,  ^u|\  c|i^i,c]\^'ó  Cíí  CuWinn  Lé  Comj\í  i-p  50  "0^115 
ce&n^&L  n&  5CÚ15  ^c^ob  &ij\  ^u|\  ^Á^&ib  'n-a.  cnne  ctn'b|vi§ce 

3475  Aiin  pn  é  ^&]\  mbe&]\]\&X)  a  puflc  té  n-&  ctoi-úe^tri.  A$im 
beinn^  péw  OtÁn<M"o  Lei]'  1  n-i&]\c&n  1Í1uiii&n  ia]\  bjrÁ^Áit 
Con  ^CuL&inn  ce&n^Aibce  &™&it  &t>tib|i&iii&ji.  U15  iomo]A|\o 
Leir  pn  b^og  ni^cRiAm  5&b}\&  ir  ^c&oiLif  t>o  Com  ^Cnb&inn 
\f    c|\i&tt&it>   óv-p  pn   50  cu&i"pce&]\c  tlb&T),  -§uy   Áici5e&*o&n 

3480 t^iiTi  né  De^nnwt)  Doi]\ce  yetsi)  bLi&"ón&  ^mi  ue^cu  1  ^corii- 
"óÁit  ye&]\  nlll^-6  nó  ^u\\  y<sy  yotc  Con  ^Cut&mn ;  ^511^ 
1  ^ceMin  11^  bbi6/ón&  rom  c&nt&  Cú  Cut-Mnn  &n  Oe&nn&ib 
Ooince,  50  bjrAC&i-ó  ec^bc&  mój\  *o'éAn&ib  -otibA  a^  oge&cu 
a-ocu&i-ó  -oo  -ó|\inm  &n  iii&n&,  A^ur  ^n  nocuAin  1  -ouín  -ócnb 

3485"le&n&i-p  &]\  is  bo|\^  ix\x),  A^ur  m&|ib&ir  Ar  a  c|\&nnc&b«MbL 
bei^  xsn  ^cte^-p  *oa  ng&incí  uÁicbénn  é&n  &y  ^&c  qúc'óíob; 
^U]\  riiAjtb  An  mnbéAn  -oéi'óeAnAc  -óíob  a^  Sntnb  Dnom 
1  n-i&nc&]i  TThnriAn.  A^ur  a  5  cilteA*ó  AniAn  x>ó  jrti&rp 
DtÁn-M'o  50  ImAi^neAC  lÁnri   né  fionnglM^e  1  ^CiA-p^A-me 

3490  m ^n  a  nAibe  "oúnfDonc  coirimngce  Cont^Aoi  An  cmi  rom  50 
"oc&nLa.  coiriA^AbtiriA  eACOjmA  A-pAon  An  u-pÁú  [0111  gun 
nocu  pfe  *oó  iuvc  jiMbe  a|\  -oninm  UAbmAn  ye&y  b'AnnrA 
té  ionÁ  é;  ^uy  iA-|\j\Air  ai]\  An  cSAiriAin  bA  ne^p  "óóib 
ue^cu   bíon  fttJ-6,5   "oís   b]\eiú  yéiv\   &]\  Áir  nó  &y   éi^m  teir; 

3495  ^511  f  50  m,\t)  có|A^i-oe  x)ó  pn  X)o  •óé^n.siii  50  *ocioc]:a"ó  -ói 
pém  ^Ti  u]\Áú  pin  Ctjí]\aoi  "oo  beic  1  n-u^ÚAX)  i"btiA§  ^ly 
]'0CAix>e.  géAvtlÍAi^  Cú  CntAinn  T)i-re  uije^cu  -p^n  ahi  j'om 
-oÁ  Inonn^uige.  Ceite^t)]\Ai]"  ioino|mo  bei|"  pn  *oi  if  r]\iM,- 
ísiy  1  ntlVtcAib  &'$Uf  nocr^y  mi  -oÁil  -oo  ConcubAn. 

350G  *O^Ia  DlÁnAix)e,  A"onbAi]AC  yé  Comní  ^ti|i  Voince&-p  *oó 
cacai|\  -oo  *óéAnAni  -oó  -pern  -oo-béAnA-ó  b&yy  &y  níogfDonuAib 
eijie^nn  tube;  A^tir  ^npAb  Anit&ix>  btj*ó  éi*oin  pn  t>o  -óéAn&iri 
cÍAnnA  *OeA5<si*ó  -oo  cun  "oo  cnu^c  1^  -oo  c|iuinnnj§A'ó  a 
nAb^-o&n  do  tiA^Aib  cboc  'n-A  feísrA-m  1  néinmn  *oo  -óé&n&TÍi 
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Curaoi  who  carried  her  off,  and  he  pursued  them  by  direct 
route  to  Munster,  and  overtook  them  at  Solchoid ;  and  the 
champions  grappled  with  one  another  and  engaged  in  strong, 
valorous  wrestling ;  and  Cuchulainn  was  brought  to  the 
ground  by  Curaoi,  who  inflicted  on  him  the  binding  of  the  five 
smalls,  and  left  him  there  a  bound  captive,  having  cut  off  his 
hair  with  his  sword  ;  and,  leaving  Cuchulainn  bound  as  we 
have  said,  he  took  Blanaid  with  him  to  west  Munster.  But 
after  this  Laogh  son  of  Rian  of  Gabhra  came  and  unbound 
Cuchulainn  ;  and  they  proceeded  thence  to  the  north  of  Ulster, 
and  settled  down  beside  Beanna  Boirche  for  a  year  without 
coming  to  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  Ulster  until  Cuchulainn's 
hair  grew;  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  Cuchulainn  happened  to 
be  on  Beanna  Boirche,  and  he  saw  a  large  flock  of  black  birds 
coming  southwards  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  and  when 
they  reached  land  he  pursued  them,  and  slew  with  his  sling,  by 
the  exercise  called  taithbheim  or  '  return-stroke,'  a  bird  out  of 
each  country,  till  he  killed  the  last  black  bird  of  them  at  Sruibh 
Broin  in  west  Munster  ;  and  as  he  was  returning  eastwards, 
he  found  Blanaid  alone  beside  the  Fionnghlaise  in  Ciarraidhe, 
where  Curaoi's  dwelling-fortress  stood  at  that  time.  A  con- 
versation then  took  place  between  them  ;  and  she  made  known 
to  him  that  there  was  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  man  she 
loved  more  than  him,  and  asked  him  to  come  on  the  following 
Samhain  with  a  full  host  and  carry  her  off  by  fraud  or  force ; 
and  that  he  might  the  more  easily  do  this,  she  would  bring 
about  that  Curaoi  should  at  that  time  have  but  few  warriors 
and  attendants.  Cuchulainn  promised  to  come  to  fetch  her 
at  that  time.  Thereupon  he  bade  her  farewell,  and  proceeded 
to  Ulster,  and  gave  Conchubhar  an  account  of  the  incident. 

As  to  Blanaid,  she  told  Curaoi  that  he  ought  to  build  a 
stone  fortress  for  himself  which  would  excel  all  the  royal 
fortresses  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  way  in  which  that  could  be 
done  was  to  send  the  clanna  Deaghaidh  to  collect  and  bring 
together  all  the  large  stones  that  were  standing  in  Ireland  for 

Q 
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3505  cacnac  *oó  féin.  A^ur  fÁ  hé  y&t  blÁn&i-oe  ]\)y  pti  50  mbei-oír 
ct^nnA  *Oe&5ó>it)  yÁ  c|\íoÓAib  unci  An  a  éineAnn  1  bjTA-o  ó  Com]\í 
pé  ceAcc  Con  ^CuÍAinn  -oa  b]\eic  péw  Leip  A]\  &  clo]^ 
lomonno  X)o  Coin  $CulAinn  50  nAbAT)A]\  ctAniiA  *Oe^5^i-6  aj\ 
n-A    p^AnnnAX)    fÁ  éi]imn    mAn    pn,    cniAtlAif    óf    íreAl  a 

3510  htlUxAib  50  rtuAgbui'óin  leir  ^gtif  ní  hAicpip:eAn  a  beA$ 
•oa  p^éAÍAib  50  nÁmi<5  An  -ooine  coitte  "oo  bí  tÁnri  né  ton^- 
ponc  ConnAoi  ;  A511]'  &jt  mbeiú  Ann  pn  -oó,  cuijAir  ^coaIa  óy 
íreAt  50  btÁnAi-o  é  phn  *oo  beic  Ann  pn  50  ftiiAg  'n-A 
focAi]i;   a 511]"  if  é  coiíiajiúa  *oo   ctnn  p  cui^e  50  n$oi-ot:eA'ó 

3515  ctoiT)eAtTi  ConnAoi,  a^u^  teir  pn  50  n*ooincj:eA*ó  •o&to&c 
teAirmACCA  *oo  bi  psn  l/ior  nir  An  p\uc  -oo  bí  a^  piige  ón 
mbÁite  cnér  An  5001  tt  1  nAibe  Cu  CutAinn.  1aji  ^dor  ah 
cotriAncA  vó,  ní  ciAn  *oo  bí  aii  c^n  ArconnAi|\c  aii  yyut  bÁn 
ón  rnbAinne,  ^^ur  leir  pn  cu^A-oAn  Amur  An  An  lon^ibopt 

3520  A^ur  X)o  tm^eA'OAn  An  bor  A]\  Com]\í,  ^un  rnAi\bA*ó  teo  é  A]\ 
mbeic  'n-A  &on^|i  ^An  Ajmi  -óó.  pionngt^ire  iornoj\]\o  rÁ 
hAinni  'oon  cp\uc  i\éAitij\Ái*óce  An  mbeic  ponn  ón  mbAinne 
*óó. 

Uéix)  pbe  ConnAoi,  "Pei]iceii\cne  a  Aimn,i  nx)iAi*ó  btÁnAroe 

35251  ntlttcAib,  1  n*oói§  50  byingbeA-o  ái\aó  An  blÁnAi"o  -oo 
ítiAnbAT)  1  rmiogAil  ConnAoi ;  A^ur  An  noécAin  1  ntlbtcAib 
•oó,  piAin  ConcubAn  ir  Cú  CutAinn  rr  btÁn&ro  50  ^cotrmÁit 
urnpA  a^  nmn  Cmn  OeAnA  ;  A^ur  niAn  -oo  connAinc  An  pte 
btÁn&TO  'n-A  reArAih  ^n  b]\UAÓ  ^itle  Ann  ceit)  xda  hionnrtn Je 

3530  ^5uf  iAt)Air  a  tÁiTiA  unripe,  ^un  cuip  é  yém  ^^nr  í  *o'n]\co|\ 
nif  An  Aitb,  ^ti]\  iTiA]\bAX)  AriitAiT)  pn  ia*o. 
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the  purpose  of  making  a   stone  fortress    for  himself.     And 
Blanaid's  object  in  this  was  that  clanna  Deaghaidh  might  be 
scattered  through  the  distant  regions  of    Ireland  far   from 
Curaoi  when  Cuchulainn  should  come  to  carry  her  off.     Now 
when  Cuchulainn  heard  that  clanna  Deaghaidh  were   thus 
dispersed  throughout  Ireland,  he  set  out  secretly  from  Ulster 
with  an   army,  and  no  tidings  are  recorded  of  him  till  he 
reached  the  oak  wood  that  lay  beside  Curaoi's  fortress  ;  and 
when  he  arrived  there,  he  sent  word  privately  to  Blanaid  that 
he  was  there  with  an  army ;  and  the  sign  she  sent  him  was 
that  she  would  steal  Curaoi's  sword,  and  would  thereupon  pour 
a  vat  of  new  milk  that  was  in  the  lios  into  the  stream  which 
was  flowing  from  the  homestead  through  the  wood  in  which 
Cuchulainn  was.      Not  long  after  he   was  informed  of  this 
token  he  saw  the  stream  become  white  from  the  milk  ;  and 
with  that  they  attacked  the  fortress  and  sprang  upon  Curaoi 
in  the  lios  and  slew  him  alone  and  unarmed  as  he  was.     And 
the  river    referred   to   was   called  Fionnghlaise,   through  its 
having  become  white  from  the  milk. 

Curaoi's  poet,  who  was  called  Feircheirtne,  went  after 
Blanaid  to  Ulster  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  opportunity  of 
slaying  her  to  avenge  Curaoi  ;  and  on  reaching  Ulster  he 
found  Conchubhar  and  Cuchulainn  and  Blanaid,  with  a  large 
assembly  round  them,  at  Ceann  Beara  point ;  and  when  the 
poet  saw  Blanaid  standing  there  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  he 
went  towards  her  and  twined  his  arms  round  her,  and  cast 
himself  and  herself  suddenly  down  the  precipice,  and  thus 
they  were  both  killed. 


Q2 
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X)o  §&b  Coc&i-ó  Ai)ucmi  rn&c  pnn  mic  ponnlo§&  rmc 
tloignóin  Illicit)  mic  e&r^rh&m  C^itin^  mic  btÁc^cu^  true 
L&b|\&t)&   Ltni\c   nuc   é^nnxs  Ai§ni§  mic    Aongu]^    Umprji^ 

3535  Ue^rh]\&c  mic  Cocac  foitcte^cxMii  imc  Oibott^  C&ipp&cl&i^ 
rmc  Connie  CtAU.M'óce&'U^ig  rmc  l^jA&irm^leo  p&c&ig  rmc 
tTleil^e  tilotbc^ij  rmc  Cofaú&ig  C&01L  rnOfAe&g  rmc  tlg&ine 
1TIÓ1JA  *oo  fíot  éir\e&rhóin  rúo^&cc  éir\e&nn  T)&  rjli&-ó&in  t)é&$. 
1f  tnme  *oo  ^xsijací  Coc&ró  Airuorh  *óe,  t>o  br\í£  ^uiA&b  é  *oo 

3540  úoc^it  ti&irh  &j\  T>x:úy  1  néi|\inn.  Aij\iorh,  iomo|A]\o,  &]\  u&irhe 
.1.  c]\e&bxvó  nó  uoc&ibc  u&irhe ;  A^ur*  )?Á  •óeitAe&'ó  -oo  útnc  &n 
cC-oc&'i'ó-'pe  té  Sio-óm&tt  1  b"PjAé&rhinnn  Ue&cb&. 

T)o  §&b  GToiji-pceot  rn&c  e-og&in  rmc  Oitiobl&  rrnc  1&iri 
rmc'Oe&g&i'ó  micSin  rmcRoipn  rrnc  UjAiuin  micítoicjmim  imc 

3545  Ai]\nt)it  nuc  inline  rmc  "pori^  rrnc  pe&r\&*ó&i§  rrnc  OiLioLt^ 
éiA&nn  mic  pi&ó&c  P]A  tH&|\&  rmc  Aongur^  Uuipbi^  Ue&rhiA&c 
mic  e-oc&ó  poitute&ú&in  rrnc  O1L10LL&  C&ifp&cl&i£  rrnc 
Connt&  Cpu&i'óce&'Lg&ig  rmc  1&iA&iiiri§teo  PÁÚ&15  rmctTlei"U;e 
ttlotbu&ig  mic  Cobc&i§  C&oit  mD|\e^§  mic  limine  tílcnri  -oo 

3550  fíot  éir\e&rhóin  píog&cu  éir\e&nn  yé  bti&t>nxs,  ^uia  ctnu  té 
tlu^x)^  tle&cc  1  nAiLtinn. 

*Oo  §&b  Tlu&'ÓAv  tle&cc  rn&c  Sé&t)n&  Siocb&ic  rmc  Ltng- 
•óe&c  Ixncpnn  rmc  t)iAe/yp&ib  Ojaic  rmc  p&c&c  foibjAic  true 
Oitiottxs  5^1f  rmc  pexSjA&-ó&i£  pogt^if  rmc  I1ti^*óxsc  piltóin 
3555  rmc  C&ltóicrmc  AijAUirnclTlog&Airiurmc  C|Aiotric^inn  Co-pciA&ig 
imc  pe^iA^-ÓAi^  prm  true  peTotimro  "Poir\újAitiin  rmc  '£e<&v|AJ;tir,& 
pojvc&rh&i'l  rmcbr\e&pyit  Orieog&rn&in  rmc  Aongups  Olt&rh&rj 
nnc  O1L10H&  brt&cÁin  mic  L&bi\&f)&  Lom^pg  rmc  Oitiott^ 
Áme  rmc  L<so§&ijAe'Ltn|AC  mictljjMne  thóir\  -oo  fíot  6i|Ae^TTióin 
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Eochaidh  Airiomh  son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Fionnlogha,  son  of 
Roighnen  Ruadh,  son  of  Easamhan  Eamhna,  son  of  Blathacht, 
son  of  Labhraidh  Lore,  son  of  Eanna  Aighneach,  son  of 
Aonghus  Tuirbheach  Teamhrach,  son  of  Eochaidh  Foilt- 
leathan,  son  of  Oilill  Caisfhiaclach,  son  of  Connla  Cruaidh- 
chealgach,  son  of  Iarainnghleo  Fathach,  son  of  Meilge 
Molbthach,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh,  son  of  Ughaine 
Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
twelve  years.  He  was  called  Eochaidh  Airiomh  because  it 
was  he  who  first  dug  a  cave  in  Ireland.  Now  Airiomh  is  the 
same  as  ar  uaimhe,  that  is,  '  the  ploughing  or  digging  of  a 
cave '  ;  and  finally  this  Eochaidh  fell  by  Siodhmall  in 
Freamhainn  Teathbha. 

Eidirsceol  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Oilill,  son  of  Iar,  son  of 
Deaghaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Roisin,  son  of  Triun,  son  of 
Roithriun,  son  of  Airndil,  son  of  Maine,  son  of  Forga,  son  of 
Fearadhach,  son  of  Oilill  Erann,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Fear  Mara, 
son  of  Aonghus  Tuirbheach  Teamhrach,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Foiltleathan,  son  of  Oilill  Caisfhiaclach,  son  of  Connla 
Cruaidhchealgach,  son  of  Iarannghleo  Fathach,  son  of 
Meilge  Molbhthach,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh,  son  of 
Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  six  years,  and  he  fell  by  Nuadha  Neacht  in  Aillinn. 

Nuadha  Neacht  son  of  Seadna  Siothbhac,  son  of  Lughaidh 
Loithfhionn,  son  of  Breasal  Breac,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Foibhric, 
son  of  Oilill  Glas,  son  of  Fearadhach  Foghlas,  son  of  Nuadha 
Fullon,  son  of  Ealloit,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Mogh  Art,  son 
of  Criomhthann  Coscrach,  son  of  Fearadhach  Fionn,  son  of 
Feilimidh  Foirthriun,  son  of  Fearghus  Fortamhail,  son  of 
Breasal  Breoghaman,  son  of  Aonghus  Ollamh,  son  of  Oilill 
Bracan,  son  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  son  of  Oilill  Aine,  son 
of  Laoghaire  Lore,  son  of    Ughaine    Mor  of   the    race  of 
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3560  júo^iíscc  Gine&nn  tciculi-'vú&m.  If  unne  x>o  ^&ipcí  t1u&"ó& 
Tle&cc  x>e,  ón  poc&l  nix  .1.  pie&cc&.  Oip  -oo  p&ih&tc&oi  ^ile 
&  cneif  jnr  ah  pie&cc&;  ^up  "00  one  ah  Hii&"ú&-po  té  Con&ipe 
HI óp  ni&c  61*01  nrceoiL. 

*Oo  §&b  Con&ipe  tHón   tn^c  6roippceoit  mic   6o§&m   rrnc 

3565  OitioLl^  line  1-Mp  mic  'Oe&^&ii)  mic  Sm  micftoipm  1111  c  Upi inn 
1111c  lloicpuiin  rrnc  Aipn-oil  1111c  ÍH&me  1111c  fop^A  1111c  JTe&p- 
^•0^15  1111c  O1I10H&  ép&nn  mic  p&c&cpp  1TI&p^  nnc  Aongur^ 
Uinpbig  Ue&iiip^c  *oo  píol  é-ipe&irióm  píog&cc  éipe&nn  -oeic 
mbtnyón&  pce&T),  nó  *oo  peip  "óninn^e  cute,  x>eic  nibli6.t)n&  if 

3570  cni  pci-o. 

1p  é  ^n  Con&ipe  ITlóp-po  cé^'O'onine  tép  co^b^T)  éipic  & 
^c^ji  .1.  €h"oippceoit  &p  L&igmb.  X)o  co^b^-o^p  &n  -opon^-po 
'n-^p  itoiai*ó  A11  éipic  cé&*on&  pom  &p  L&i§mb,  rn&p  &cÁ 
Oititt   ÓLom,    Cog^n    m&c    Oitiott&,    p&c&ix)    1ThiiUle&c&n, 

3575  Oibitt  pl&nn  beA^,  Lug&i-ó  mtsc  Oitiott&  pt&nn  t>i$,  ^^nr 
Copc  m&c  Lmg'óe&c.  1£&  hí  rmm  ha  hé/snc&  pom,  cpí  cé&T) 
bó  ponn ;  uní  cé^-o  te&nn  ;  u|ií  cé&t)  copc ;  ip  uní  cé^t> 
cloix)e&iTi  óp*ó&  ;  &$up  cu^&'ó  Opptnge  teip  &n  1Tlinii&in  "oo 
pomn,ni&p  auá  ó  J^bpÁn  50  g^éin  Aipb  Láitti  péHlóm  61  te  ; 

3580  A^nr  ■cug&'o&n  jiÁc^  n^  n-mle  -otít  pé  híoc  iu  héxvpc^  pom 
50  bpÁc,  -mti&iL  &-oeip  ^n  pe&nc^  p&n  p&nn-po  : 

Ofjvtnje  ó  5Ab|AÁn  50  5]\éin 
CugAt)  -o'éi|MC  eit>ifvpcéil, 
"Lé  mutriAm  cojtnt)e  coi  j, 
3585  1|'  ConAij\e  j\Of  ceAiigoit. 

U1115,  &  lé&§cóip,  ^up&b  *oo  ptioóc  &n  Con&ipe-pe  é-&pn& 
lílinii&n  A^np  >OÁb  íti&"o&.  1  nAtb&m,  ^s^np  ^up&b  1  n-xvmipp 
t)u&cT)&Ux&'Oe&t;£o*ó  cÁn5&T)Ap  é&pn^  -o on  1T)  inii&i  n  ;  ^up 
•00  péip  Copni&ic  'n-A  P|^bu^i]i  ip  i^"o  ct^nn^  Htfopinge  *oo 
3590  ú&cpsmn  x)on  thinii^in  1^-0  i&p  mbpipe^'ó  occ  ^caca  opp^  ; 
^up  5AbA"o-<*>p  ne^pc  móp  p^n  1íltiiii&in  x>a  éip  pn  ó  &impn 
tDn^c  'OaIIua  *Oexr>5^i"ó  50  h^niipp  TÍ1o§a  Hua-oac,  ionnup 
^np  nn&g&'o&n  do  péip  ^n  Le^b^ip  TTIiniiinig  pot  éibip  p^p 
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Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  half  a  year.  He 
was  called  Nuadha  Neacht,  from  the  word  nix,  that  is,  *  snow'; 
for  the  whiteness  of  his  skin  was  likened  to  snow.  And  this 
Nuadha  fell  by  Conaire  Mor  son  of  Eidirsceol. 

Conaire  Mor  son  of  Eidirsceol,  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of 
Oilill,  son  of  Iar,  son  of  Deaghaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Roisin, 
son  of  Triun,  son  of  Roithriun,  son  of  Airndil,  son  of  Maine, 
son  of  Forga,  son  of  Fearadhach,  son  of  Oilill  Erann,  son  of 
Fiachaidh  Fear  Mara,  son  of  Aonghus  Tuirbheach  Teamhrach 
of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
thirty  years,  or,  according  to  others,  seventy  years. 

This  Conaire  Mor  was  the  first  who  exacted  from  the 
Leinstermen  the  eiric  of  his  father,  Eidirsceol.  The  following 
exacted  the  same  eiric  from  the  Leinstermen,  namely,  Oilill 
Olom,  Eoghan  son  of  Oilill,  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan,  Oilill 
Flann  Beag,  Lughaidh  son  of  Oilill  Flann  Beag,  and  Core  son 
of  Lughaidh.  The  amount  of  this  eiric  was  three  hundred 
white  cows,  three  hundred  mantles,  three  hundred  hogs,  and 
three  hundred  golden  swords  ;  and  they  joined  Osruighe  with 
Munster,  that  is,  from  Gabhran  to  Grian  Airbh  beside  Moin 
Eile  ;  and  they  gave  all  the  elements  as  guarantee  that  they 
would  pay  that  eiric  for  ever,  as  the  seancha  says  in  this  stanza  : 

Osruighe  from  Gabhran  to  Grian 

Was  joined,  on  account  of  Eidirsceol's  eiric, 

With  Munster,  select  her  choice, 

It  was  Conaire  who  made  the  agreement. 

Understand,  O  reader,  that  the  Earna  of  Munster,  and  the  Dal 
Riada  of  Alba,  are  descendants  of  this  Conaire,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Duach  Dallta  Deaghaidh  that  the  Earna 
came  to  Munster;  and  according  to  Cormac,  in  his  Psalter,  it 
was  the  clannaRudhruighe  who  banished  them  to  Munster  after 
they  had  defeated  them  in  eight  battles ;  and  they  acquired 
great  power  in  Munster  after  that  from  the  time  of  Duach 
Dallta  Deaghaidh  to  the  time  of  Mogh  Nuadhat ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Munster,  they  drove  the  race  of 
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50  ^e^nn^ib  O  UÁc&c  50  hmie&'lt  if  50  hoité&n-M'b  i&pc^i]\ 
3595tJltitiíiÁn  Ms)\  n^&bÁil  ce&nrmp  11^  cpícex)óib  yein  50  h&irnpn 
ITI05&  Hu^x)AC  Ley  -oíbpe&t)  i^x>.  A$up  pÁ  ■óeitie&'ó  -oo  nine 
An  Confine  Hlojv-p)  1  mUjuiigm  *0&  Oe&'p^  lé  hAm^céAl 
C&oc  1110.C  níog  bi\e&c&ri. 

*Oo  g&b  Lug^i-ó  1li&b  n*Oe^-|^  rn&c  n^  *oc|n  bprme^irm^ 
3600iriic  Coc&c  fei'ó'lig  mic  firm  mic  pmntoj^  mic  lloigném 
Ru&vó  rmc  e-^rxstri^in  6^11111^  mic  blÁc&cu^  rrnc  L&b|\&T).& 
Lin|\c  mic  6&nn&  A1J1115  mrc  Aon^ur^  Uui]\bi5  Ue^rrip&c 
•00  pot  e-i|\e&iiioin  níog&cc  éi|\e^nn  pce  bb&'ó&n,  nó  T)o  -)\éi|\ 
xmuin^e  oite,  ré  bli^-ón&  pce&'o.  'OeA-pboi^.M'l  Linge&n 
3605  p^H^Aitt  ^105  Loctorm  -pÁ  be^n  -oo  "Luíjm-ó  Hi^b  nTJe^-p^. 
1f  tnme  x>o  ^&incí  LuJ<m*ó  1li&b  n'Oe&i^  *óe  -oo  toníj  50 
]\&ibe  ciOjic&iUt  "oe^-p^  cimceAUt  &  b|AÁg^"0  iy  ciopic&itL 
oile  ornce&U,  ^  irie&'úóin  ;  ó^y  ^y  i&-o  n&  cjú  firm  do  jiinrje 
|Aé  n-A  rmeinbp&in  é,  Ctocj\&  inge^n  Goc^c  pei-óbg  &  h&inrn, 
3610  &y  rnbeiú  &y  rneipce  *óóib  ;  5011^*0  ^5  pMpiéif  &n  gníoiii^ 
roin  axá  ^n  n&nn  re&ncur&-ro  por  &y  &  "octn^p-óe&tt  «^iin&b 
í  &n  Ctoctt^-po  Lé  pu^^-ó  LtigMX)  1li^b  n^De^n^  -o&  *oe&nb- 
|\Ácn&ib  pug  Cpioriiú&inn  TI1&  HÁp  X)011  LuJ^tó  cé&T>n&  -pom 
]?Á  1DAC  X)1  -péin.     A5  fo  &n  pnn  : 

3515  tu^Ait)  KiAb  nDeAjAg  •oo  C|\ioirirAmi  cAin 

"PÁ  ACA1|\  1f  f  A  b]AÁCA1]\  ; 

1f   CtoCjAA  All   Cp.OÚA  §11ÁCA1§ 

T)A  THAC  ]\0  bA  l'eAmilÁCAI^. 

*Oo  rne&p&*ó  &11  cpiÁc  roin  ^up&b  té  iiiac  -óíob  -o&]\  bVinin 
362qTIÁ-|a  -pÁ  copii^il  a  ^^ibe  ón  cio}\c&iiVl  uacuaiii  yu&y  -oo 
Luj-mx)  lli&b  n*Oe^-|A5  ^5t1V  1^  Ojie^f  ^  |A^ibe  i*oi]A  ^n  -oÁ 
cio-pc&itt,  ^^tj^  |Aé  "Loc^p  xs  ]\-Mbe  ón  -oÁ  cjaio^  pop  1-p 
^irit-M'ó  x)0  cuiu  mi  Lu^^i-o-pe  .1.  bn^e^'ó  &]\  &  ctoTÓe^iii 
■oo  -pinne  50  tToe^c^TO  rySx>. 


3625 


*Oo   gAvb   Concub^]i    Ab]\&,óiui&'ó    ihac    p-nn    pite^'ó   mic 
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Eibhear  back  to  the  territory  of  Ui  Rathach  to  the  borders 
and  the  islands  of  west  Munster,  having  acquired  the 
sovereignty  of  the  region  for  themselves,  which  they  held  up 
to  the  time  of  Mogh  Nuadhat,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  ; 
and  finally  this  Conaire  Mor  fell  in  Bruighean  Da  Bhearg  by 
Aingceal  Caoch  son  of  the  king  of  Britain. 

Lughaidh  Riabh  nDearg  son  of  the  three  Finneamhnas, 
son  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch,  son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Fionnlogha, 
son  of  Roighnen  Ruadh,  son  of  Easamhan  Eamhna,  son  of 
Blathacht,  son  of  Labhraidh  Lore,  son  of  Eanna  Aighneach, 
son  of  Aong-hus  Tuirbheach  Teamhrach  of  the  race  of  Eir- 
eamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty  years,  or, 
according  to  others,  twenty-six  years.  Dearbhorgaill  daughter 
of  Fargall,  king  of  Lochloinn,  was  wife  of  Lughaidh  Riabh 
nDearg.  He  was  called  Lughaidh  Riabh  nDearg  because 
there  was  a  red  circle  round  his  neck,  and  another  circle 
round  his  waist  ;  for  he  was  the  offspring,  in  their  drunken- 
ness, of  the  three  Fionns  by  their  sister  who  was  called 
Clothra  daughter  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch ;  and  as  a  setting 
forth  of  this  deed  is  the  following  historical  stanza  from 
which  it  will  be  understood  that  it  was  this  Clothra  who  bore 
Lughaidh  Riabh  nDearg  to  her  brothers  that  also  bore 
Criomhthann  Nia  Nar  to  this  same  Lughaidh  who  was  her 
own  son.     Here  is  the  stanza  : 

Lughaidh  Riabh  nDearg  to  fair  Criomhthann 
Was  father  and  was  brother ; 
And  Clothra  of  the  comely  form 
Was  grandmother  to  her  son. 

At  that  time  it  was  believed  that  what  was  above  the  upper 
circle  of  Lughaidh  Riabh  nDearg  resembled  the  one  of  the 
youths  who  was  called  Nar,  and  that  what  was  between  the 
two  circles  resembled  Breas,  and  that  what  was  below  the 
waist  resembled  Lotar.  This  Lughaidh  died  by  falling  on 
his  sword,  which  cut  him  through. 

Conchubhar   Abhradhruadh  son   of  Fionn   File,   son    of 
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RoffA  tlu-Mt)  mic  peAjigufA  p&ii^i^e  mic  tlmvó&c  He&cu 
nnc  Sé&*on&  Siocb&ic  1111c  LmJ-óe&c  Loiúpnn  rrnc  bue&pMÍ 
b|\ic  mic  p^c^c  "poibmc  mic  O1I10LL&  §^f  mic  fe^^x)M§ 
P05I&11;  1111  c  Vhi<vó&c  fntlóin  1111  c  6&tlóic  mic  Aijic  tinc  TTlog^ 

363oAi|\c  imc  C|iioiiicMiin  Co^q\M§  nnc  fei-ótnrn-ó  poi]\C|Aiuin 
nnc  pe&ngu]^  Po|\c^tíimI  line  bjiexvp&il  ftfieog&m&m  rrnc 
Aongui^  OtlMiiMfi  mic  O1I10II&  bjiÁcÁin  nnc  b&bn&-ó& 
Loir»5p5  nnc  Oiliott^  Ame  nnc  b^og^i|ie  Lthfic  imc  t1§&me 
111Ó1|\    T)o    pot    6i|ie^iiióm    níog&cc    éine&rm     Aonbti&'ó.Mn. 

3635-MiiÁm.  A511]"  ^y  mine  -oo  ^&ijicí  Concub&n  Abn&'ónii&'á 
•óe,  *oo  bpíg  5ti]\^b  ^bp^-ó^  nms-ó^  do  bí  ^5  &  fúihb ;  ^511^ 
yÁ  "óei]ie^T)  -oo  cmu  yé  té  C|\ioihú&nn  1li&  IIÁja. 


XXXVIII. 

T)o  §&b  C|uoinu^rm  11i&  tlÁji  ni&c  l/m^-oe^c  Ri&b  n^De^n^ 
1111  c  n&  *oc|ií   fapinne&irma.  1111c  e-oc&c  'fei'ótig  rnic  firm  rmc 

364o"pinnLo§&  1111c  Ttoigném  llu&i-ó  imc  e^-p-Mimm  6&iim&  rmc 
btÁc^cc^  rmc  L&og&ine  Lmnc  nnc  6&rm&  A15TI15  1111c  Aon- 
511]^  UtnjVbig  Ue&iiin&c  *oo  jiob  éincMnóm  nío^&cc  éine&nn 
yé  bti^-ón^  "oé^.  1r  mine  -oo  ^&i^cí  Cniotiic&nn  tins  tlÁfi 
■óe  ói]\   My  ion&nn   m&  if  ^.Mi^ce&'ó&c  nó  u]\éini>e&n.     ^5l1f 

3645 V  &y  cu^^-ó  11<vp  &i|i  -co  bníg  ^nn  h(s  nÁn  te-\y  a  ^enie&rii&m 
it>i]\  &  x>e&|ibjA^ú&i]\  if  /s  iriÁú&ip.  An  "o^n&  bti&-ó&m  vé&^ 
■oo  fljMce&p  &n  C]ii oiii úai  1111  Thxs  f)Áin--pe  ^u^&x)  CníofC 
^y  ATht-MX)  00  bÁinnge&'ó  &t\  Cinoinú&nn--po  .1.  umunn  t>&  e&c 
T)o  mnne  50  bpn^i]i  bÁ-p  50  ^nco  t)a  éir  pn. 

3650  T)o  §&b  pe^|u\t)<sc  ponn  1?e&ccn&c  m&c  C|\ioiiic&inn 
fli&  t1Ái|i  nnc  Lmg-óe&c  Ri&b  n'Oe&ns  mic  n&  -ocní  bpnn- 
e&irm&.  nnc  e-oc&c  fei-ótig  "oo  pot  éi]ie^nióm  níog&cc  Ói]A- 
eMin  pce  bti^"ó^n.  11Á|\  Úu^úcu^c  mge^ri  Lóic  mic  T)Ái]ie 
•00  C|\mce^ncuMÚ  hiácai]\  ^'e^p^'ó^ig  pe&ccn&ig.     ]y  mme 
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Rossa  Ruadh,  son  of  Fearghus  Fairrge,  son  of  Nuadha 
Neacht,  son  of  Seadna  Siothbhac,  son  of  Lughaidh  Loith- 
fhionn,  son  of  Breasal  Breac,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Foibhric,  son 
of  Oilill  Glas,  son  of  Fearadhach  Foghlas,  son  of  Nuadha 
Fullon,  son  of  Ealloit,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Mogh  Airt,  son  of 
Criomhthann  Coscrach,  son  of  Feilimidh  Foirthriun,  son  of 
Fearghus  Fortamhail,  son  of  Breasal  Breoghaman,  son  of 
Aonghus  Ollamh,  son  of  Oilill  Bracan,  son  of  Labhraidh 
Loingseach,  son  of  Oilill  Aine,  son  of  Laoghaire  Lore,  son  of 
Ughaine  Mor  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  one  year.  And  he  was  called  Conchubhar 
Abhradhruadh  because  he  had  red  eyelashes  ;  and  in  the  end 
he  fell  by  Criomhthann  Nia  Nar. 

XXXVIII. 

Criomhthann  Nia  Nar  son  of  Lughaidh  Riabh  nDearg, 
son  of  the  three  Finneamhnas,  son  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch, 
son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Fionnlogha,  son  of  Roighnen  Ruadh,  son 
of  Easamhan  Eamhna,  son  of  Blathacht,  son  of  Laoghaire 
Lore,  son  of  Eanna  Aighneach,  son  of  Aonghus  Tuirbheach 
Teamhrach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  sixteen  years.  He  was  called  Criomhthann  Nia 
Nar,  for  nia  is  the  same  as  '  champion'  or  *  brave  man ' ;  and 
he  was  called  Nar,  l  ashamed,'  for  he  felt  ashamed  of  being 
the  offspring  of  his  brother  and  mother.  It  was  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Criomhthann  Nia  Nar  that  Christ  was 
born.  This  Criomhthann  met  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  soon  after  which  he  expired. 

Fearadhach  Fionn  Feachtnach  son  of  Criomhthann  Nia 
Nar,  son  of  Lughaidh  Riabh  nDearg,  son  of  the  three  Finn- 
eamhnas, son  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch  of  the  race  of  Eir- 
eamhon, held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty  years.  Nar 
Tuathchuach  daughter  of  Loch  son  of  Daire  of  Cruithean- 
tuaith  was  the  mother  of  Fearadhach  Feachtnach.     He  was 
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3655£Ai|\úeAn  peAitA'ÓAC  peACtnAc  "óe  *oo  fefúj  50  nAibe  ceAnu 
if  pnmne  t>a  ^coniieA-o  no  n-&  linn  1  néijnnn.  lonAnn 
loniojAno  jreAccnAC  i-p  pnmneAC.  1r  'n-A  |Aéitiie^-p  *oo  bi 
tTlojAAnn  niAC  ITlAoin  ^nn  .1.  ah  cei^cbtteiteAiii  a^  a  fAAibe 
An  iot>  1Tlo)AAinn  ;  ^nr  *oo  bA  -oo  buA-ÓAib  nA  hi*óe-re  cibé 

3660  x)o  cuijA]:eA'ó  -j?Á  n-A  bnÁgATO  í  né  tinn  b]\eiueAiiinAir  éi^ceinc 
•oo  *óéAnArii  50  n-iA"ÓA-ó  An  10T)  50  -OAm^eAn  cmiceAtl  a 
bpÁgAT),  ^^ur  50  rnbío'ó  a$  ]?ÁrcA"ó  ai\  a  bjAA^Aix)  50  nibein- 
eA*ó  An  bneAÚ  cói]A.  Az^ur  'oo-nío'ó  niA-p  An  ^céA-onA  fur 
An   uí   ci^eAt)  x)o  'óéAnAih  ]?Airnéire  b^ei^e  50  Via'oitiái'L  ha 

3665pnmne  'óó.  5ori^  ón  1*0  pn  acá  An  -peAnyocAl  iiia}a  a 
n-ojrotngeAnn  neAc  ah  iot)  TTIonAinn  *oo  beic  -pÁ  bnÁgAno 
An  cí  bíor  A5  *oéAnArii  pA'ónAire  1  n-oóig  50  n*oionpiA-ó 
ptnnne.  A^ur  ituaija  feAn&'ÓAC  "peAccnAC  bÁr  1  Liac 
"Ontnni. 

3670  *Oo  §Ab  pACAÓ  pionn,  a  quo  *OÁb  bpACAc,  hiac  T)Áii\e 
1111c  T)Iiícai§  1111c  T)eicrm  mic  Cocac  mic  Sm  mic  tloipn 
nnc  Unnnn  nnc  Koicninin  nnc  AiiAn"oit  imc  tTlAine  mic  {Toia^a 
1111C  'peAnA'ÓAig  nnc  OitioU,A  6Ai\Ann  nnc  fiAÓAC  fin  1T1a]aa 
mic  AongurA  UtniAbiJ  UeAiiinAÓ  *oo  pot  éi|AeAiiióm  níogAÓu 

3675  G-ijAeAnn  cní  bt/iA'ónA,  51111  cinc  té  "piACATO  ponnolAX). 

*Oo  §Ab  pACAi-ó  pionnobAX)  mAC  peAn&'ó-Mj  £mn  peAcc- 
nAi5  1111c  CiAiotiicAinn  TIia  tlÁin  imc  Lin^-óeAc  tliAb  n^OeAnj 
nnc  nA  ,ou]\í  bpnneAiimA  mic  Cocac  ^ei*ótig  *oo  fíot  éineA- 
liióm    -jaío^acc    éineAnn    reAcc    mbtiA'ónA    pceAT).     1r   unne 

3680  J&inúeAn  Pacató  ponnolAT)  -óe,  oLa*ó  Ainm  *oo  bom,  A^nr 
ponn  T)o  bÁ*OA]A  ti|Airiój\  bó  éineAnn  né  n-A  l/mn  ;  5011  at)  *oe 
pn  cu^ax)  Pacato  pionno'lA'ó  ai|a.  "Cui^,  vo  néi]A  Cnomic 
Suoo,  50  n^bA'DAn  Sctnu  a^  AicTóe  1  nAtbAin  Anno  T)omini 
73  5°  "SV0*0  1  lr01'fc1'ó  Pacató  fionnotAt)  ido  beic  1  bytAiueAr 

3685  éine Ann  ^^nr  -pÁ  CAorcA  pn  1011Á  CAinbne  tliAX)A  *oo  tíiAn- 
ÚAin.  A^ur  if  té  1iAÚAccUAÚAib  6i]\eAnn  *oo  niAiAbA^o  An 
piACATo-re  1  bireAtl. 

T)o  jAb  CAijAbne  Cmn  Caic  hiac  *OubÚAi§  mic  llu-óntnge 
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called  Fearadhach  Feachtnach  because  justice  and  truth 
were  maintained  in  Ireland  in  his  time.  For  feachtnach 
means  'truthful.'  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Morann  son  of 
Maon  lived,  the  just  judge  who  possessed  the  Morann  collar  ; 
and  one  of  the  virtues  of  this  collar  was  that  whoever  wore  it 
round  his  neck  while  delivering  an  unjust  judgment  the  collar 
would  close  in  tightly  on  his  neck  till  he  delivered  a  just 
judgment.  It  behaved  similarly  as  regards  one  who  came 
to  give  false  testimony  until  he  had  confessed  the  truth. 
From  this  collar  comes  the  old  saw,  that  is,  when  one  orders 
that  Morann's  collar  be  round  the  neck  of  one  giving  evidence 
so  that  he  might  tell  the  truth  ;  and  Fearadhach  Feachtnach 
died  in  Liath  Druim. 

Fiatach  Fionn,  a  quo  the  Dal  bhFiatach,  son  of  Daire, 
son  of  Dluthach,  son  of  Deitsin,  son  of  Eochaidh.  son  of  Sin, 
son  of  Roisin,  son  of  Triun,  son  of  Roithriun,  son  of  Airndil, 
son  of  Maine,  son  of  Forga,  son  of  Fearadhach,  son  of  Oilill 
Earann,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Fear  Mara,  son  of  Aonghus 
Tuirbheach  Teamhrach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  three  years  ;  and  he  fell  by  Fiachaidh 
Fionnoladh. 

Fiachaidh  Fionnoladh  son  of  Fearadhach  Fionn  Feacht- 
nach, son  of  Criomhthann  Nia  Nar,  son  of  Lughaidh  Riabh 
nDearg,  son  of  the  three  Finneamhnas,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  twenty-seven  years.  He  is  called  Fiachaidh 
Fionnoladh,  for  oladh  is  a  name  for  a  cow,  and  most  of  the 
cows  of  Ireland  were  white  (fionn)  in  his  time;  hence  he 
was  called  Fiachaidh  Fionnoladh.  Know  that,  according  to 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  there  were  Scots  residing  in  Alba  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord  73,  very  soon  after  Fiachaidh  Fionnoladh 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  that  was  before  Cairbre 
Riada  lived.  And  this  Fiachaidh  was  treacherously  slain  by 
the  rustic  tribes  of  Ireland. 

Cairbre  Chinn  Chait  son  of  Dubhthach,  son  of  Rudhruighe, 
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rmc  "Oíocon  tl&i)\io'ónAi§  nnc  UÁic  UeAxmiAnnAig  rmcbuAitne 
3690 L^TOcmn  inic  Oinir  e-AÓbonnAig  nnc  C&iAn-otnbb  rmc  flionnAit 
T>AÍ;&jArnAi5  rmc  tlíog  Loclonn  cÁini^  niAn  Aon  né  L&bnAit) 
Lom^reAC  50  btn*óin  Uuahia  UeAnnbAoc  A$ur  AXDeiiAi-o 
•onon^  oibe  ^upAb  -0'  peAjA&ib  bot^  é,  ]\ío§^cc  éijAeAnn. 
CÚ15  bbiA'ón&  1  jaío£&cc  t)ó  ^uja  óa^  *oo  cÁrii.  Agu-p  ir  tnme 
3695  §^i]\céís^  CAijAbne  Cmn  Caiu  *oe5  -oo  bfAÍg  ^uja  b&  corriiAib  né 
cUiAfAib  caac  a  cliiArA  AíiiAit  A"oein  An  pte  rAn  nó.nn-p  : 


AtTIAll  'OO   Ol   CA1|Ab|Ae  Cf\UA1T), 

"Oo  jaIí)  éi|\e  úeAf  if  cuaií)  : 
"OÁ  éUiAir  caic  «in  a  ceArm  cain, 
3700  pormpvó  caic  c^é  n-A  cliiAfAib. 


1f  é  con  An  a  nÁmi^  nío§AÓc  6i]\e^nn  C^i]\b]\e,  i/e^lt  *oo 
hobtTriug&'ó  bé  -oAonctAnnAib  nó  lé  hACAcctiACAib  éineAnn 
inte  1  ^comne  nío§  if  iiAirte  6i]AeAnn  ;  A^Uf  ir  é  mot)  A-p  A]\ 
cinneA'OAi:A  jAornpA  An  peAtt-fo  'oo'óéAnAíri  jrLeA*ó  'o'ottriiugA'ó 

3705  né  n-A  *oÁib  -oo  ní 05Mb  ir  "o'uAirtib  6i]AeAnn  ;  A^ur  if  é  Áiu 
'n-An  -oAiteA-o  An  A>beA-ó  piti  1  ITIA15  Cnú  1  ^ConnAÓcAib 
A^ur  'oo  bÁ*OA|A  cní  bbiA-ónA  A5  a  hobtirmgA-o;  A^ur  An  jreAt) 
nA  h&mipne  pn  'oo  coi^ibpot)  c]UAn  -6,  'ocopA'ó  1  n-oincitb 
nA  yteix)e;  A^ur  cÁn^A-oAjA  rAO]ActAnnA  éineAnn  tnA-p  Aon  né 

3710  cní  nío^Aib  *oÁ  cAiceAtii  .1.  pACATÓ  FionnobAT)  ní  éipeAnn  ir 
dene  mgeAn  níog  AbbAn  a  be&n  ;  pei^  nuc  p*óeic  Caoic 
]aí  fflinriAn  A$ur  beAncA  rngeAn  SoincniAT)  t\í  bjAeACAn  t:Á 
beAn  T)ó ;  bjAeA-pAb  niAc  pnb  i\í  tlL&*ó  ir  mgeAn  jnog  S^cf^ri 
i:Á  be^n  x>ó  ;  Aine  ^  h^inm,  &~§uy  C^inne^tb  &inm  ^  h-isCAjA. 

3715  U-|AÍ   CAOipg  'OO  bí    -6.5  M1    &Ú&CÚU&1Ú  111A|A  ACÁ  ITIoil  AC,  bll  Ml   1|* 

CM|Ab|Ae  C-McceAnn;  ^guf  if  é  ah  CMjAbne-^e  pÁ  ce^nn  o|\ua 
tube.  I1aoi  bÁ  'oo  bÁt)^|\  a^  CAiceAiii  n&  ^lei*óe  j^ti  a^u^  pÁ 
*óei]AeA,ó  x)o  bm^pco  An  aúaccijmc  a]a  fAOjAcbAnnAib  éiiAeAtm 
•oa  mAnbA-ó  ^tijA  etnepot)  tube  leo  aja  An  b^cAin  pn  acc  iia 
3720  cní  ^eme  'oo  bí  1  mb|Atnnnib  An   c]ai^]\  b^n  -oo  bí   a^  n^  ujaí 
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son  of  Diochun  Uairiodhnach,  son  of  Tat  Teadhmannach, 
son  of  Luaighne  Laidhcinn,  son  of  Oiris  Eachlonnach, 
son  of  Earndolbh,  son  of  Rionnal  Dagharmagh,  son  of  the 
king  of  Lochloinn,  who  came  with  Labhraidh  Loingseach 
to  the  fortress  of  Tuaim  Teannbhaoth,  and  others  say  that 
he  was  of  the  Fir  Bolg,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ; 
he  reigned  five  years,  and  died  of  the  plague.  And  he  was 
called  Cairbre  Chinn  Chait  because  his  ears  were  like  the 
ears  of  a  cat,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  stanza : 

Thus  was  Cairbre  the  hardy, 
Who  ruled  Ireland  south  and  north  : 
Two  cat's  ears  on  his  fair  head, 
Cat's  fur  upon  his  ears. 

Cairbre  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  in  this  manner. 
The  serfs  or  rustic  tribes  of  all  Ireland  devised  a  treacherous 
plot  against  the  king  and  the  nobles  of  the  country  ;  and 
they  resolved  to  carry  out  this  plot  by  getting  ready  a  feast 
to  be  given  to  the  kings  and  the  nobles  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
place  in  which  that  feast  was  given  was  Magh  Cru  in  Con- 
naught  ;  and  they  were  three  years  preparing  it,  and  during 
that  time  they  set  apart  a  third  of  their  crops  with  a  view 
to  the  feast ;  and  the  free  tribes  of  Ireland  came  to  partake 
of  it ;  and  with  them  came  three  kings,  namely,  Fiachaidh 
Fionnoladh,  king  of  Ireland,  whose  wife  was  Eithne  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Alba ;  Feig  son  of  Fidheic  Caoch,  king  of 
Munster,  whose  wife  was  Beartha  daughter  of  Goirtniad, 
king  of  Britain ;  Breasal  son  of  Firb,  king  of  Ulster,  whose 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sacsa ;  her  name  was 
Aine,  and  her  father's  name  was  Cainneall.  The  rustic  tribes 
had  three  chiefs,  namely,  Monach,  Buan,  and  Cairbre  Cait- 
cheann  ;  and  this  Cairbre  was  chief  of  them  all.  They  had 
been  partaking  of  the  feast  for  nine  days  when  at  length 
the  rustic  tribes  sprang  upon  the  free  tribes  of  Ireland  and 
slew  them,  so  that  they  all  fell  by  them  on  the  spot,  except 
the  three  unborn   children  who  were  in   the  wombs  of  the 
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nio^Mb  *oo  tti&i"óe&m&'|i.  é-^tu  151*0  iomo|i|\o  tu  nin&  50 
1iAtb<sm  &$uf  nti'5&'o&j\  uni^n  m&c  &nn  m&]\  &cÁ  Uu&c&t 
Uexsccrh&iA,  Uiobn^-me  Uine&c  if  Co|\b  Olom.  *0&t&  dne&nn 
■00  f&f  "gofCA.  riiójA  ^uy  ceince  uoja&'ó  if  10m xvo  rniotA&c&  &ja 

3725  ei|iinn  Aguf  "oo  bi  pn  uifne  50  beiu  too  úni&n  nuc  n&  *ociaí 
nío§  foin  -oo  rii&jAbf&'o  1  bfe&tb  lon-M-pm.  A^ur  &n  n-&  ctof 
■o'feApib  éijAe&nn  ^un  rii&ine&'o&jA  cni&n  m&c  n&  nio§  j-oin 
■00  cui]\e^,o^ii  fe&f&  if  ce^cu^  'n-&  n*oÁit  *o&  i^nn^-m  onn& 
ft&ice&f  &  fe&n  if  £.  pnre&]A  -pern  -oo  gb&c&'ó  &|Aif  &5Uf  *oo 

3730  cuine&*o&i\  5pi^n  1f  é&fc&  1  f'lÁn&'ó  nó  1  ^con&i'óe&cc  onn^ 
féw  -pÁ  -u-mt&cc  *oo  -c&b&inu  *ooib,  if  ps  beiu  Dibe^r  50  bnÁu 
^|AÍr  "oóib.  Leir  pn  ■cÁns&'o&n  n&  rn&c&oi-m  if  "oo  gt&c&'o&n 
oigne&cu  &  n-^ú|Axsc  50  -ocAim^  &  n&c  -pém  &n  €h|Ainn  &nip 
•oe  pn.     A5tir  *oo  6^5  C&ijAbne  Cmn  Caic  "oo  úÁrii. 

3735  t)o  §&b  Gitim  m&c  Connn&c  1111c  Ro]y&  tlu&i'ó  mic  tltm- 
jAtnge  nnc  Siúnige  1111c  *Omb  nnc  pothóijA  nnc  AijA^e&'orhÁiiA 
imc  SíontÁnn  nnc  pinn  nnc  D|A^úxs  rrnc  L&bn&"ó&  nnc  C^iiibjAe 
nnc  OUt&ni&n  pó*ot&  *oo  fbiocc  1]a  mic  Tníbe^-ó  ]aío§&cc 
éine&nn  pcebbi^*ó^n;  ^un  cine  té  Uu&c&l  Ue&ccíh&jA  1  ^C&ú 

3740  Aicte. 
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three  wives  of  the  three  kings  we  have  mentioned.  Now 
the  women  fled  to  Alba,  and  there  gave  birth  to  three  sons, 
namely,  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  Tiobraide  Tireach,  and  Corb 
Olom.  As  to  Ireland  great  famine  and  failure  of  crops  and 
much  adversity  came  upon  that  country.  And  this  con 
tinued  to  be  her  lot  till  the  three  sons  of  the  three  kings  they 
had  treacherously  slain  were  able  to  bear  arms.  And  when  the 
men  of  Ireland  heard  that  the  three  sons  of  these  kings  were 
living,  they  sent  envoys  to  them  asking  them  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  which  their  ancestors  had  held  before  them  ;  and 
they  gave  the  sun  and  moon  as  surety  or  guarantee  that 
they  would  yield  them  obedience  and  be  faithful  to  them 
evermore.  Upon  this  the  youths  came,  and  accepted  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers  ;  and  this  brought  back  again  her 
usual  prosperity  to  Ireland.  And  Cairbre  Chinn  Chait  died 
of  the  plague. 

Eilim  son  of  Connra,  son  of  Rossa  Ruadh,  son  of 
Rudhruighe,  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhor. 
son  of  Airgeadmhar,  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Fionn,  son  of 
Bratha,  son  of  Labhraidh,  son  of  Cairbre,  son  of  Ollamh 
Fodla  of  the  race  of  Ir  son  of  Milidh,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  twenty  years  ;  and  he  fell  by  Tuathal  Teachtmhar 
in  the  Battle  of  Aichill. 


R 
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T)o  §&b  Uu&ú&t  Ue^cum&n  ttiac  p^c^c  ponnol&*o  rmc 
fe^-p^'0^15  £inn  "pe&ccn&ig  mic  Cfuomc&inn  T)ia  TiAip  rmc 
Ltng'óe&c  Tti&b  nTDe^ris  rrnc  n&  t)cpí  b"Finne&rhn^  true  Cocax 
pei"oti§  *oo  fíot  éirie&rhóiri  níog&cc  éijie^nn   "oeic  rnbti&*ón& 

3745pce^*o.  1p  tnrne  <5&ir\ce^ri  Uu&ú&t  Ue&ccrh&r\  t>e  6  te&cr 
$&c&  rn&icexyp&  rié  n-^  bnn.  tlíort  fÁ^&ib  iomor\r\o  p&c&i*ó 
ponnoto-ó  t)o  ctornn  &cc  ^onm^c  *oÁ  n^&iricí  Uu&ú&t 
Ue&ccrii&tt.  A^u-p  1  rnbr\oinn  dene  inline  nío§  Atb^n  "oo 
cu&i-ó  &r\  é&tó'ó  is  h&n^&m  Ttl&igeCnú  1  ^Conn&ccMb  t>o  bí 

3750  &n  rn&c  -pom  &n  z^n  vo  rri4snb&'o&r\  &n  Ac^cúu&ic  p&c&TÓ 
ponnoL^'o  rp  r^onctMin^  e-i-pe&nn.  A^ur*  i&ri  mbneic  Úu&c- 
■mI  1  nAtbxym  *oo  ti oibe&'ó  ir*  x>o  bé&frhúine&'ó  &nn  é  50  beic 
1  ^cionn  a  CÚ15  rnbt-nyo&n  pcexyo  T)ó;  &5uri?e&*ó  n&  né  pn  -oo 
bí   rníon&c   ^|i   éirunn  ;  ^^Uf  &n   rnbeic  1   ^c-pu^^-oÁit  rhóin 

3755 'oon  Ac^ccuxmc  T)o  cu&'o.&n  vo  cinne^yo  corh&ij\Le  né  n-& 
nt>n&oiúib  *o&  por*  cionnttf  nó  cpé^*o  ^n  rno-ó  -o^  •ocÁim^  &n 
rníon-óx  *oo  bí  &n  éirunn  &n  crtÁc  -poin,  nó  cionnur  *oo  jróinp'óe 
u-mí)  í.  1f  e^vó  xs-oubtt&'o&ri  n&  "ori&oice  ^un&b  tnrne  *oo  bí 
&n  míofi&c  tnnne  ur\é  rn&r\  *oo  runne^"o&r\  &n  -pe^tb  aji  rúog&ib 

3760 1]"  &rt  f&oricb&nn&ib  éine&nn  ;  &T)tibr\&,o&n  -pó-p  n&c  pLlpe&x) 
4s  -p&c  pém  &n  einmn  50  n^b^yo  ne&c  éi^-in  'oo  fliocc  n& 
]aío§  -pom  -oo  rn&nb&'ó  ce&nn^-p  éirie&nn.  A^ur  ir  pÁn  &m 
pom  *oo  cu&t&'o&ri  &n  Ac&ccu&iú  50  r\&ibe  rn&c  ^5  "pi&c&i-ó 
ponnol<yó  1  nAtb^in  *o&n  b'&inm  Uti^c^t  Ue^ccTTi^pi;  ^^tipx)o 

3765  cu^-o^-p  •ofion^Av  mó|Ax^  'oon  Acaccu^ic  1  gcotri&ipiLe  ^^tjf  if 
e&x)  T>o  cirmexyo  beo  ce-iycu^  T)o  cuja  1  ^coinne  Úu^úxMt  50 
hAbb^in.  *Oo  bÁt)^^  -póp  ^jAon^^  x)'  i^pitri^n  f^ojict^nn 
éipe^riri  m^n  ac^it)  ct&nn  ^ri  "Oinriri  T)é^p^  'oo  L&i^rnb 
p^cxMt)  C^fÁn  ip  ponnb^tt  &  bjiÁc&in  ^^tjf  fé  cóa'o  1:05- 

3770ttiit)e  m4sn  ^on  ^iú  ^5  ^A^^in  eiiie^nn  1  nDíog^il  ti&  peitle 
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XXXIX. 

Tuathal  Teachtmhar  son  of  Fiachaidh  Fionnoladh,  son  of 
Fearadhach   Fionn    Feachtnach,    son    of   Criomhthann    Nia 
Nar,    son    of  Lughaidh    Riabh   nDearg,   son   of  the    three 
Finneamhnas,   son  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch   of  the   race   of 
Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  thirty  years.     He 
was  called  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  as  every  good  came  in  his 
time.     Now  Fiachaidh  Fionnoladh  left  no  issue  but  one  son, 
who  was  called  Tuathal  Teachtmhar  ;  and  that  son  was  in  the 
womb  of  Eithne  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  who  escaped 
by  flight  from  the  destruction  of  Magh  Cru  in  Connaught, 
when  the  Athachthuaith  slew  Fiachaidh  Fionnoladh  and  the 
free  tribes  of  Ireland.    And  after  the  birth  of  Tuathal  in  Alba 
he  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  politeness  there  till  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  and  during  that  time 
Ireland  had  been  in  adversity ;  and  the  Athachthuaith  being 
in  a  great  difficulty  went  and  consulted  their  druids  as  to  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  adversity  in  which  Ireland  was  at  that 
time,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  might  be  freed  from  it. 
The  druids  replied  that  the  cause  of  her  adversity  was  that 
they  had   acted   treacherously   towards    the   kings  and    the 
free  tribes  of  Ireland,,  and  added  that  her  wonted  prosperity 
would  not  come   back   to   Ireland   until   some   one   of  the 
descendants   of  those   kings   who    were   slain   assumed   the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.     And  it  was  about  this  time  that 
the  Athachthuaith  heard  that  there  was  in  Scotland  a  son  of 
Fiachaidh  Fionnoladh,  whose  name  was  Tuathal  Teachtmhar; 
and  a  large  party  of  the  Athachthuaith  took  counsel  together, 
and    they    agreed    to    send    envoys    to    Tuathal    to    Alba. 
There  were  also  companies  of  the  remnant  of  the  free  races 
of  Ireland,  namely,  clann  an  Duinn  Deasa  of  Leinster,  Fiach- 
aidh Casan    and  Fionnbhall   his  brother,  and    six   hundred 
pirates  with  them,  devastating  Ireland  to  avenge  the  treachery 

R2 
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•oo   i\ónr&T)  &n  Aú&cúu-mú   &\\   ]\ío§&ib  ir  &n   y &oncl&nn&ib 
eine&nn. 

An  ^cLor  &n  rceoib  pn  *oo  Úu&c&t  Ue&cuni&n  cni&Ut&ir 
pern  fp  a  riiÁú&in  .1.  Ciúne  mt;e&n   nioj;  Abb&n  1  néinmn   50 

3775rtiiA5  tiontri&n  rn&iLte  nni.  CÚ15  bb.<vón&  pce&T)  -oo  b'&oir 
•00  Úti&t&t  &n  c]i<sc  pom  A^ur  "oo  5&b&T)&n  cu&n  1  nlonnup 
TDorim&nn  50  -oc&nt&  p&c-MT)  C&pÁn  50  n-&  bnÁú&in  nm 
Ann  pn.  Uni&tt&i"o  Ar  pn  50  Ue&rhn&ig  ip  cionóiti-o  a 
n^nncA  &-p  ^&c  &ij\t)  *o'éinmn  1  n'oÁit  Uu&c&il,  50  Ue&Thn&ig 

3780  A^up  ^&inrnúe&n  leo  ní  éine&nn  "oe.  U15  6itim  m&c  Connn&c 
-oo  bi  1  bpL&iúe&p  éine&nn  &n  cn^c  pom  &n  n-&  coj;^  té 
hAú^cúii^ú^ib  t)'  éir  bÁip  C&inbne  Cmn  C-mc  *oo  c&b&inc 
C^c&  Aicle  1  n-&§&i*ó  Ún^ú^it.  Onipce&n  •o'eitim  ir  "o'Aú&c- 
cu&ú&ib  ir  tn&nbú&n  é  péin  ir  unrhón  &  ptu^ig  y&n  cac  -pom. 

3785  Uu 5  Uu&c&L  ip  &n&nnc&  ucc  &n  Aú&ccu&c-Mb  pe&t>  éipte&nn 
&nn  pm  51m  bjup  CÚ15  c&ú&  pce^*o  1  ntJUtu^ib  ^up  CÚ15 
c^c^  pice&"o  1  L^i§mb  ip  CÚ15  c&ú&  pice&*o  1  ^Conn&ct&ib 
&5tm  CÚ15  c&ú&  x)é^5  ir  pee  r&n  itltmi&m  onn&. 

1&n  rnbnipe&T)  iomopno  n&  ^c&ú  rom  t)o  Úu&c&t  A^tm  i&n 
379ob]?óinicin  r&onctMm  éipie&nn  &  h&nbnoi"o  n&  n-Ac&ccu&c,  *oo 
nmne&*ó  feip  Ue&riin&c  teip,  &tTi&iL  ir  ^nÁú  pup  $&c  pig  t 
•ocú-p  a  pl&iúip  |AÍ05*óÁii  coicce&nn  x>o  ctmmniug&'ó  ip  -oo 
coniicionót  jvé  hon'oug&x)  ne&cc  1-p  nóp  n&  cníce.  UÁn<5&T)&ii 
u&ipte  5^^"óe^  ^f  5^c  cni5e^t)  1  neinmn  ctn^e  1  &n  pn ;  A^tip 
3795*00  J^bísT)^  m&]\  níg  nif  cné  hi^ja  *oo  -p^on  1^*0  pém  ó  ttioJ- 
pne  n^x  n-o^onct^nn  .1.  iia,  nAc^ccu^ú;  ^^tif  cu^&'o&n 
nÁú^s  nA,  nx)út  né  níog&cc  ei-pe^nn  x)o  téi^e^n  x>ó  pém  ip  -o^ 
ctomn,  ^iii4sit  *oo  ^e^ll^-ó  noitiie  pn  *o'  tlg&me  ttló]A. 

1p  ^nn  pn  ipóy  yuM]\  ceiú|\e  mine  tdo  n&  cni5e^x)^ib  'Oxs 

38oon-oe^nn^  pé  &n  itli-óe-pe  ^nn  ^noip  m^n  pe&n&nn   cmnce  vo 

^AsC  -Mpo|n§  ?)&  mbi^-ó  1  n6inmn.     Oin  u&n  ce-^nn  50  n^ibe 
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of  the  Athachthuaith  towards  the  kings  and  free  tribes  of 
Ireland. 

When  Tuathal  Teachtmhar  heard  these  tidings,  he  set  out 
for  Ireland  with  his  mother,  Eithne  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Alba,  accompanied  by  a  large  host.  Tuathal  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  that  time.  And  they  put  into  port  at  Iorrus 
Domhnann,  where  they  met  Fiachaidh  Casan  with  his  brother. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Tara,  and  there  assembled  their 
supporters  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  meet  Tuathal,  and 
they  proclaimed  him  king  of  Ireland.  Eilim  son  of  Connra, 
who  at  that  time  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  having 
been  elected  by  the  Athachthuaith  after  the  death  of  Cairbre 
Chinn  Chait,  came  and  fought  the  Battle  of  Aichill  against 
Tuathal.  In  that  battle  Eilim  and  the  Athachthuaith  were 
defeated,  and  himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  slain. 
Then  Tuathal  and  his  supporters  went  against  the  Athach- 
thuaith throughout  Ireland,  and  defeated  them  in  twenty-five 
battles  in  Ulster,  and  twenty-five  battles  in  Leinster,  and 
twenty-five  battles  in  Connaught,  and  thirty-five  battles  in 
Munster. 

When  Tuathal  had  won  these  battles,  and  rescued  the 
free  races  of  Ireland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Athachthuaith,  he 
convened  the  Feis  of  Tara ;  as  it  is  customary  for  every  king 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  convene  and  bring  together 
a  great  general  assembly  to  regulate  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  country.  Then  the  nobles  of  the  Gael  from  every 
province  in  Ireland  came  to  him,  and  accepted  him  as  their 
king,  as  he  had  delivered  them  from  the  slavery  of  the  serfs 
-and  the  Athachthuaith ;  and  they  pledged  themselves  by  the 
elements,  that  they  would  leave  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to 
himself,  and  to  his  children,  as  had  formerly  been  promised 
to  Ughaine  Mor. 

It  was  then,  too,  that  he  was  given  four  portions  of  the 
provinces,  out  of  which  he  made  the  present  Meath,  as  the 
peculiar   territory  of  the   successive  high  kings  of  Ireland. 
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TDi-oe  ■o' &inrn  &n  &n  *ocu^ic  pe&n&mn  axá  tÁitri  né  nthrne&c 

ó   Airnrrn   ctomne  Tlenriró   50  h-Mrnpn  Úu&c&il,   rn&re&T)    ní 

n&ibe  TNróe  *o'  &inm  &n  n&  rnínib  *oo  be&n&*ó  "oo  n&  cth^e/vó- 

3805  Aib   -50  h&irnrij\  Úu&ú&it    50  TToe^pn^  cníoc  &n    teiú   ó    n& 

CÚl^e&'Ó&lb    *Ó1. 


U<yp  éi-p  lornonno  rn&n  *oo  cuin  Uu&c&t  n&  cercne  tníne-r*e 
fié  óéite  50  n*oe&nn&  &om  cníoc  &™Áin  'oíol!)  *o&  ngoince&n 
tTh-óe,  -oo  úó$&ib  ré  ceiune  pníoiriton^ptnnc  mnce,  rn&n  &c^ 

38iolon5po|Ac  1  n^c  mí-p  *óíob.  X)o  úó-5-Mb  ce&n&  Ut&ccí;&  f&n 
rnín  *oon  Tt1tiTh&in  ^uÁ  leir*  &n  ITIroe,  ^g-tif  if  ^nti  pin  *oo 
hon-otnj-ie&'ó  Ueme  Úl&cu*5&  rn&n  &  ^cte^cu^oi  Leo  *on&oii:e 
éine&nn  *oo  cnumniti^&'ó  ir  *oo  cónriúionót  01*006  S^irin^  *oo 
•óé&n&rh  io"ób&jAC&  'oo  n&  htnte  "óéib.     1r  &nn  -p&n  cemi'ó  rm 

3815*00  loipcúí  &  n-io-ób&nú&  teo  ^^Uf  pÁ  héi^e&n  1  bpém  cÁn&c 
cemnue  eifie&nn  *oo  triúc^'ó  &n  oróóe  pn,  &"5Uf  ní  tAnnsT) 
ne&c  *o'  pe&ji&ib  éine&nn  ceme  x>y  &*ón&T>  &cu  ón  uemró  rin  ; 
•^S^f  5^°  ceiíie  *oo  bío'ó  &n  r\-&  h&'ón&'ó  &ipce  1  néinmn  *oo 
bío*ó  rcne&b&tb  nó  cní  pm^mne  &■£  n'15  TMuTri-csn  *oo  cíop  tnnne 

3820*00  bníg  ^un&b  *oon  rriín  nÁmi"5  ón  1TluTri&in  *oon  throe;  &n 
ponn   &n  &  bpjii  Utísécg^. 

*Oo  jimne  &n  -o^-jus  ton-gponc  p&n  mín  r»Áini;5  t>o  Cui^e^*» 
Conn&cc  é,  rn&n  axá  thrne&c  rn&n  &  rnbioT)  corrróÁit  óoicce&nn 
pe&n    néine&nn   &-p  &  •ocu^c^oi  tTlófróÁit  tlipnig  ;  &5Uf  um 

3825 t)e^ltiC«M ne  *oo  bío*ó  ^n  u-<son^c  -poin  Ann  m&n  ^  ■gcte^ccAoi 
teo  m&t&inc  a  m^ome  if  ^  n-e&TV*i<<yó  if  ^  pé^*o  'oo  'óé&n&rh 
pÁ  re^c.  *Oo  cbe^ccAoi  beo  póp  iot)bAiiCA  *oo  *óéAnAiri  "oon 
Ainx)'oiA  "oa  n-^'ónA'o-óvOip  *oa  n^^incí  Oéit,  ^gtir'  pÁ  -gnÁú  teo 
•oÁ  ceme  'oo  -óé^n &Th  1  n-onóin  x>o  Déib  1  n^&c  cu^iú  1  neinmn? 

3830  ^5^f  'oeibté^n  *oa  ^ac  cmé^t  ppnéit)e  *oa  mbíot)  r^n  chaiú 
•00  ciomÁm  ix)in  ^n  "oÁ  úemit)  m&n  uncopc  *oa  -gcAOTrinA  ^n 
5&c  ■gAb^n  ^e^x)  ha  bliA*ón^  rom  ;  ^^tif  if  ón  remit)  pm  *oo- 
nící   1   n-onóin    'oo   béib    gAinmceAn  beó,ttuAine   "oon    péil 
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For,  although  Meath  was  the  name  of  the  territory  which  is 
beside  Uisneach  from  the  time  of  the  children  of  Neimhidh 
to  the  time  of  Tuathal,  still  Meath  was  not  the  name  of  the 
portions  that  were  taken  from  the  provinces  until  the  time  of 
Tuathal,  and  he  made  it  into  a  territory  distinct  from  the 
provinces. 

Now,  when  Tuathal  had  put  these  four  parts  together  and 
made  them  into  one  territory  called  Meath,  he  built  therein 
four  chief  fortresses,  that  is,  a  fortress  in  each  of  the  portions. 
Accordingly  he  built  Tlachtgha  in  the  portion  of  Munster 
which  goes  with  Meath ;  and  it  was  there  the  Fire  of 
Tlachtgha  was  instituted,  at  which  it  was  their  custom  to 
assemble  and  bring  together  the  druids  of  Ireland  on  the  eve 
of  Samhain  to  offer  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods.  It  was  at  that 
fire  they  used  to  burn  their  victims  ;  and  it  was  of  obligation 
under  penalty  of  fine  to  quench  the  fires  of  Ireland  on  that 
night,  and  the  men  of  Ireland  were  forbidden  to  kindle  fires 
except  from  that  fire ;  and  for  each  fire  that  was  kindled 
from  it  in  Ireland  the  king  of  Munster  received  a  tax  of  a 
screaball,  or  three-pence,  since  the  land  on  which  Tlachtgha 
is  belongs  to  the  part  of  Munster  given  to  Meath. 

On  the  portion  he  had  acquired  from  the  province  of 
Connaught  he  built  the  second  fortress,  namely  Uisneach, 
where  a  general  meeting  of  the  men  of  Ireland  used  to  be 
held,  which  was  called  the  Convention  of  Uisneach,  and 
it  was  at  Bealltaine  that  this  fair  took  place,  at  which 
it  was  their  custom  to  exchange  with  one  another  their 
goods,  their  wares,  and  their  valuables.  They  also  used  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  chief  god  they  adored,  who  was  called 
Beil  ;  and  it  was  their  wont  to  light  two  fires  in  honour  of 
Beil  in  every  district  in  Ireland,  and  to  drive  a  weakling  of 
each  species  of  cattle  that  were  in  the  district  between  the 
two  fires  as  a  preservative  to  shield  them  from  all  diseases 
during  that  year ;  and  it  is  from  that  fire  that  was  made  in 
honour  of  Beil  that  the  name  of  Bealltaine  is  given  to  the  noble 
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UApAiL  Ap  a  bptnb  lÁ  An  *oÁ  AppcAÍ  m^ji  acá  pitap  A^up 
3835  Sé ^mtir  ;  beAbtxAine  .1.  béilceme  no  ceme  fócnt.  T>o  bícró 
pop  e^c  ir  eAppAt)  $ac  ptACA  dje&'ó  1  mójVÓÁit  thpmi;  uaca 
•oo  pig  ConnAcc  m^ji  cíor,  X)o  bpíg  ^upAb  -con  rhí-ji  pÁmi^  ó 
Ctn^e/vo  ConnAcc  pip  ah  IDi-oe  An  Áic  'n-A  t>ruit  UipneAc. 


An  cpeAp  ton^popu  "oo  úó^Aib  UuacaL,  UAiUxe  a 
3840  Ainrn,  acá  pAn  rníp  pÁmi^  •oo  Ctn^eAT)  UIax)  pip  An  tTh-oe 
A^up  ip  mnce*oo-níúí  AonAcUAiLtceAn  rriAp  a  ^ceAn^tATDAOip 
pip  éineAnn  cteAirmAp  ip  cÁipT)eAp  |ié  céite ;  A^ur  ir  poi- 
béApAÓ  An  nop  *oo  biot)  eACoppA  pAn  cotrroAit  pm,  rnAp  acá 
ha  pip  Ap  beic  teo  pém  A^up  nA  mnÁ  Ap  teic  *oon   cAoib  oite 

3845  A^tip    A  n-A1CpeACA  ip  A  TTlÁlCpeACA  Aj£  pnA'DttlAt)  eACOppA  ^O 

bpópcAOi  pé  céite  5AÓ  tÁnAíiiAin  'oíob  t)o  poiceAt)  1  n-eAccAib 
ip  1  ^connApÚAib  a  céite,  attiaiI  AT)eip  An  pile : 

5ah  ceAcc  reAj\  1  tojrAttjAAÍ»  bAn, 
5ah  mtiÁ  1  bfAttpAT)  toreAj\  bponnjlAn, 
3850  Acc  cÁc  1  5CÁÍ>Af  ó  a  'ocoij 

1  n-Áfuir  An  AfvoAonoi  j. 

UAp  ceAnn  lomoppo  ^upAb  é  LugAi'ó  l/ÁTripA'OA  *oo  cionnpcAm 
AonAÓ  UAibtueAn  Ap  *ocúp  mAp  ctmrmiU5A*ó  bbiAt>nA  Ap  a 
bunrng    pém     UAibtcm    mgm    ttlA^móip    pí    CAppÁmne    pÁ 

3855 beAn  'o'Cocai'ó  rriAc  6ipc  pí  *oéiX)eAnAc  "peAp  rnOot^  attiaiL 
A"oubpAmApcuAp — Apmbeiú  cpÁ'ooÚAit'lcin  Ap  n-AnAxmACAt 
té  LuJai'ó  pAn  unÍAig  pm  *oo  commópA'ó  AonAÓ  UAibbceAn 
beip  mAp  nÁpAt)  nó  mAp  ctmrmiugA'ó  tnppe,  gonAt)  tnrne  pm 
•oo^Aipcí  LugnApA,  .1.  nÁpA*ó  nó  ctntrmiugA'ó  to^A'óon  céA'otÁ 

3860 "d'Aii 511  pu  Ap  a  bptnt  péit  jéibeAnn  peA*0Aip  Amú — UAp 
ceAnn  50  pAibe  peApc  ip  AonAÓ  UAitlceAn  Ann  ó  Aimpip 
Lng'óeAc  LÁiiipA'OA  mApeAt)  ní  pAibe  UAittxe  'n-A  píogpopc 
50  hAimpip  ÚiíACAil  UeAccrriAip.     'Oo  bpí§  lomoppo   ^tipAb 
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festival  on  which  falls  the  day  of  the  two  Apostles,  namely, 
Philip  and  James  ;  Bealltaine,  that  is  Beilteine,  or  the  fire  of 
Beil.  The  horse  and  the  trappings  of  every  chieftain  who 
came  to  the  great  meeting  of  Uisneach  were  to  be  given  as  a 
tax  to  the  king  of  Connaught,  as  the  place  in  which  Uisneach 
is  belongs  to  the  part  of  the  province  of  Connaught  given  to 
Meath. 

The  third  fortress  which  Tuathal  built,  called  Taillte,  is 
in  the  portion  of  the  province  of  Ulster  joined  to  Meath  ;  and 
it  was  here  the  fair  of  Taillte  was  held,  in  which  the  men 
of  Ireland  were  wont  to  form  alliances  of  marriage  and 
friendship  with  one  another.  And  a  most  becoming  custom 
was  observed  in  that  assembly,  namely,  the  men  kept  apart 
by  themselves  on  one  side,  and  the  women  apart  by  them- 
selves on  the  other  side,  while  their  fathers  and  mothers 
were  making  the  contract  between  them  ;  and  every  couple 
who  entered  into  treaty  and  contract  with  one  another  were 
married,  as  the  poet  says  : 

The  men  must  not  approach  the  women, 
Nor  the  women  approach  the  fair  hright  men, 
But  every  one  modestly  hiding  apart 
In  the  dwelling  of  the  great  fair. 

Although  it  was  Lughaidh  Lamhfhada  that  first  instituted 
the  fair  of  Taillte  as  a  yearly  commemoration  of  his  own 
foster-mother,  Taillte  daughter  of  Maghmor,  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  son  of  Earc,  th-  iast  king  of 
the  Fir  Bolg,  as  we  have  said  above — now  when  Taillte  had 
been  buried  by  Lughaidh  in  that  mound  he  inaugurated 
the  fair  of  Taillte  as  a  nasadh  or  commemoration  of  her ; 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  the  name  of  Lughnasa,  that  is  the 
gracious  nasadh  or  commemoration,  was  given  to  the  first 
day  of  August,  on  which  is  now  held  the  feast  of  the  Chains 
of  Peter— although  the  mound  and  fair  of  Taillte  existed 
from  the  time  of  Lughaidh  Lamhfhada,  still  Taillte  was  not 
a  royal  fortress  till  the  time  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar.     Now 
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Don   riiin  do  be^n^-6  do  Ctn^e&D  11 1  ad  An  Áiu  1  byinl  UaiII- 
3865  re   ip   a  5   fttg   UIad  -oo  bíoD  cíop    AonAi§    ÚAillceAn.      A5 
po  pmm    An    cíopA  pom,  mfcfi    ,\rÁ   inn^e   d'aiji^cad   Ap  j;ac 
lvNiK\Tiu\in  do  bíot>  Ap  n-A  bpór&t)  Ann. 

An  ceAcpAiiiAD  pío^popu  UeAiriAip  &CÁf&n  míp  pÁimj  do 
LAign-ib  |tip  «mi  THiDe  niAp  a  ^cleACUAOi  pel]'  Ue«Mii]\^c  -oo 

3S70  DéAnAiii  ^aca  rpeAp  btiADAin,  k\|\  nDéAnArii  a  n-iox)bApÚA  da 
n-tnte  Déib  1  dUIacc^a  (atiiaiI  ADubpArriAp)  pé  hucc  nA 
píogDÁÍA  pin  da  n^A-ipúí  yeip  ^eAriipAc  m&jt  a  ^cleAcuAoi 
teo  peAcu  ip  ncnp  D'opDU^AD,  if  pporiiAD  -oo  DÓAnAiii  Ap 
AnnÁlAib  if  &fi  peAncup  éipeAnn  ;  lonntif  An  melt)  do  bioD 

3875-oeApbÚA  -óíob  50  pcpíobDAoip  ApDottAriiAin  iad  1  IIoIIa  n& 
1lío§  da  n^Aipcí  PpAtcAip  n&  UeA-mpAC,  &5Uf  $ac  nóp  nó 
^ac  peAncnp  oite  "o^  mbíoD  1  néi|tinri  hac  bío-ó  do  péip  An 
ppí-mteAbAip  pn  ní  bíoD  cion  pjunne  opÚA.  t1í  tuAiDpeAm 
Annpo  50  cmnue  ri&  peAÓcA  nÁ  ri&  nói-p  do  hopDin^eAD  50 

3880c-innue  1  byeif  UeAtnpAC  do  bjiíg  ^npAb  LÁn  leAbAip  ah 
OjieiceAwtriTi&i'p  Uiu\ire  Díob.  Acc  A-mÁm  cmppeAD  pop  Minp 
An  nop  do  hojvotn§úí  1  bpeif  Ue  Atrip  ac  Ap  pmómgAD  ha 
n-tu\]\\l  if  n&  ÍAOcpAiDe  pé  tmn  beic  1  gcoííróÁil  pteróe  'n-A 
bppoinnnjjib  a^  CAiúeAtri  bí*ó  DÓib. 

3885  1lí  bíoD  lonioppo  AonoU,Aiii  pé  peAncup  1  néipmn  nAc 
pcpíob<ND  1  HoUIa  iia  UeArhpAÓ  AnmAnnA  nA  n-tiApAlDo  bíoD 
'n-A  b]:t,AÚAib  peApAinn,  ^ac  Aon  Díob  do  jtéiji  a  cérrne  ip  a 
^ApniA  pém,  AiriAil  do  hopDmguí  1  byeip  UeAiiipAC  ^guf 
5^c   ce^nn   pe^Dn^   d^    mbíoD    óp  cionn    n^  t^oc|\MDe  do 

3890  bíoD  1  mbnMin^cu  ^5  copn.Mii  if  ^5  coniié^D  cpíce  rt& 
héi|ie-Min  do  bíoD  cs  mihii  pcpíobf^  6.5  ^n  otL^iii  m&]\  An 
^céd-Dn^;  ^gtrp  ní  bío*ó  ^on  Díob  po  1D1|\  ft&ckib  pe^]iMnn 
ip  ce^nn^ib  pe^Dn^  ^^sn  pecv|\  iomc.M|i  pcéiúe  pé  ^  coip. 
1p  ámíiÍmd  póp  do   bíDíp  n&  ppomncige  do   bíoD   ^c^   c,sot 

3895  p^D^  ^5^f  btnjvo  ]^é  dá  ptiop  v\n  cije  ^^np  e^tctnng  bf 
^ac  pbop  Díob  ^5^f  a  t»Áti  b^cÁn  ionnu«N  óp  cionn  iu 
puiDe^cÁn  'n-A  mbíDíp   ^n   recsgt^c  'tw\  ptnDe  ip  ^^n   ^cr 
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since  the  place  in  which  Taillte  is  belongs  to  the  part  that 
was  taken  from  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  tax  on  the  fair  of 
Taillte  went  to  the  king  of  Ulster.  This  was  the  amount 
of  that  tax,  namely,  an  ounce  of  silver  for  each  couple  that 
got  married  there. 

The  fourth  royal  fortress,  Tara,  is  situated  in  the  part  of 
Leinster  given  to  Meath,  and  there  the  Feis  of  Tara  was  held 
every  third  year  after  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  all  the 
gods  at  Tlachtgha  (as  we  have  said)  as  a  prelude  to  that 
royal  assembly  called  the  Feis  of  Tara,  at  which  they  were 
wont  to  institute  laws  and  customs,  and  to  confirm  the  annals 
and  the  records  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  ardollamhs  might 
inscribe  all  that  was  approved  of  them  in  the  Roll  of  the 
kings,  which  was  called  the  Psalter  of  Tara ;  and  every 
custom  and  record  that  was  in  Ireland  that  did  not  agree 
with  that  chief  book  were  not  regarded  as  genuine.  We 
shall  not  give  here  in  detail  the  laws  or  the  customs  that 
were  severally  ordained  at  the  Feis  of  Tara,  for  the  books  of 
the  Breithemhnas  Tuaithe  are  full  of  them.  I  shall  only  give 
here  the  custom  that  was  instituted  at  the  Feis  of  Tara 
regarding  the  placing  of  the  nobles  and  warriors  for  meals 
in  the  banquet-halls  when  they  met  for  a  feast. 

There  was  indeed  no  doctor  of  seanchus  in  Ireland  who  did 
not  wTrite  in  the  Roll  of  Tara  the  names  of  the  nobles  who 
were  lords  of  territories,  each  according  to  his  rank  and  title 
as  regulated  at  the  Feis  of  Tara,  and  every  leade*-  ^>i  those 
bands  of  warriors  who  had  free  quartering  for  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  lands  of  Ireland,  had  his  name  similarly 
inscribed  by  the  ollamh ;  and  there  was  none  of  these,  either 
territorial  lords  or  leaders  of  bands  of  warriors,  who  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  shield-bearer.  Moreover,  the  banquet- 
halls  they  had  were  narrow  and  long,  with  tables  along  the 
side-walls.  Along  each  of  these  side-walls  there  was  placed 
a  beam  in  which  there  were  numerous  hooks  above  the  seats 
on  which  the  company  used  to  sit,  with  only  the  breadth  of  a 
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teiúe^-o  pcéice  i*oin   ^&c  "6Á   b&cÁn    -oíob.     A^u^  if  &n   n& 
b&cÁn&ib    *oo     cuipe&t>     &n     pe&nc&     rci&u&    n&     n-u&r.cxb 

3900 11^  n&  b&ocn&i'óe  né  ptn*óe  x)óib,  ^&c  &on  -oíob  -pÁ  n-&  rcéit 
-péin  i*oi]\  u&p&b  ir  b&oc.  gi-óe&t)  -oo  bíot)  no§&  rbe&r&  &$  n& 
|:b&icib  pe&n-Mnn  &~^uy  &n  pbo^  oibe  ^5  n&  ce&nn&ib  t;e<<yon&, 
A^tir  éó/o^n  &n  ci^e  &£  n&  holL&Trm&ib  &5ur  &n  c-é&*o&n 
oibe  A.5  bucc  i^e^j'CMl  né  pi^iceob&rii  An  te&gb&ig. 

3905  T)o  b&  nop  *oóib  pop  $&n  &omne&c  'oo  pui"óe  1  bpi&*ón-Mpe 
&cc  5&Ó  &on  *oo  puTóe  •opmrn  pé  ppoig  i*oip  pb&c&ib  pe&p&mn 
ir  ce&nn&ib  pe&T)n&  pÁ  n-&  rcéic  pém.  tlí  cbe&cc&oi  beo 
póp  mnÁ'oo  beiú  '11-A  bppomnui^ib  &cc  Áptip  &p  beic  *oo  beiú 
&c&  pém  tfi&fi   a  pi&pc&oi   1^*0.     pÁ  ^nÁctií^-ó  &c&  póp  pé 

3910  hucc  n^  coriróÁb^  *oo  pi&p  popc&p'o&'ó  nó  pobTrm^&T)  'oo 
-óé&n&rh  &p  &n  bppomnce&c  50  n&c  &n&*ó  &nn  &cc  cpiúp> 
m^ji  acá  pe&nc&  ip  bobbp&ipe  .1.  rn&pupcÁb  ci§e  A^ur  pe&p 
rctnc  ^5  a  mbiot)  b&pp  bti&b&ibb  nó  -ó.'ó&pc  pé  co^^inm 
cÁic  *oon  ppomnue&c.     IDo  pinne&'ó  &  pcoc  cpí  hu&ipe.     An 

3915  cé&*ope&cc  t)o  pmnexvó  é  'oo  cioncnt/oír  bucu  iornc&-ip  pci&ú 
n&  n-u&p&b  cimce^tt  -oojunp  &n  ppomnage  ^up  *oo  ^b&c-coó 
-ó,n  bolbp^ine  pci&ú  ^&c  u&p&ib  'oo  péip  &  g^-pm^  &5Uf 
-oo  •pui'óe&'ó  &p  op'otij&'ó  &n  cpe&nc&i-ó  5&Ó  pci&ú  'óíob  'n-& 
hion&ó  cmnce  pém.     *Oo  pmne&*ó  pe&p  A,n   pcuic  ^n  -o^-p^ 

392ope^cc  ^n  b&nn  bii^bAibL  'oo  bio*©  Ai^e  A^up  'oo  cionóibx)íp 
bucc  lomc&in  fci^c  n^  t^ocnAi*óe  50  *oonur  -^n  pnomnoge 
A^tip  'oo  gbACA-ó  ^n  bottp^i|Ae  n^  pci^c^  uaca  &ZuY  ^0 
ftn'oe^p  5 &c  pci^ú  t)íob  A|i  ojA'otigA'ó  &n  cpeAnc^i*ó  ^n  pbiop 
oiie    /mi   ci§e  óp  cionn   btJin"o   n&  b^ocn^TOe.     T)o   pinneAT) 

3925  ce&n&  tre^n  ^n  pctnc  ^n  b&nn  bu^b^ibt  ^n  cne^p  pe^cc, 
A^tir  teip  pm  'oo  cionóib'oíf  n&  hu^iple  ip  n^  b^ocnATO  p&n 
pnomnce^c  A^tip  'oo  ptn'oe^'o  ^ac  &on  t)íob  t:Á  n-Av  pcéic 
-pém  ionnup  nÁ  biou  ioinn^t"An  nÁ  e^p^onc^  pÁ  ion^*ó  pui'óe 
e^uonn^. 
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shield  between  each  two  of  the  hooks,  and  on  these  hooks  the 
seancha  hung  the  shields  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  warriors 
before  they  sat  down,  each  under  his  own  shield,  both  nobles 
and  warriors.  But  the  territorial  lords  had  the  choice  of  a 
side,  and  the  leaders  of  warriors  had  the  other  side  ;  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  the  ollamhs,  and  the  other 
end  by  the  attendants  who  waited  on  the  company. 

It  was  also  their  custom  that  no  one  should  sit  immediately 
opposite  to  another,  but  that  all,  both  territorial  lords  and 
leaders  of  warriors,  should  have  their  backs  to  the  wall 
and  sit  each  under  his  own  shield.  It  was  their  custom  also 
not  to  have  women  in  the  banquet-halls,  but  they  were  given 
a  separate  apartment  in  which  they  were  served.  It  was, 
moreover,  their  custom,  before  the  company  were  served,  to 
clear  out  or  empty  the  banquet-hall,  so  that  only  three 
remained  in  it,  namely,  a  seancha,  a  bollsaire^  that  is  a  mar- 
shal of  the  house,  and  a  trumpeter  who  had  a  trumpet  or 
horn  to  call  all  the  guests  to  the  banquet-hall.  He  sounded 
his  trumpet  three  times.  The  first  time  he  sounded  it,  the 
shield-bearers  of  the  nobles  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
banquet-hall ;  and  the  bollsaire  took  the  shield  of  each  noble 
according  to  his  title,  and  placed,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  seancha,  each  of  the  shields  in  its  own  appointed 
place.  The  trumpeter  sounded  his  trumpet  a  second  time, 
and  the  shield-bearers  of  the  leaders  of  warriors  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  banquet-hall ;  and  the  bollsaire  took  the 
shields  from  them  and  placed  each  shield,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  seancha,  at  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
over  the  warriors'  table.  Then  the  trumpeter  sounded  his 
trumpet  the  third  time  ;  and  thereupon  the  nobles  and 
warriors  assembled  in  the  banquet-hall,  and  each  of  them 
sat  beneath  his  own  shield,  so  that  there  was  no  contention 
or  disagreement  between  them  as  to  their  seats. 
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XL. 

3930  1r  é  An  Uuacaí  UeAÓcniAn-p)  aj\  a  bruitrnio  a  5  unAcuAt) 
X)o  ceAn^Ait  An  toonAirrie  aj\  t/Aignib  rriAn  cÁm  1  rroíot  bÁir 
a  "ÓÁ  mgeAn  .1.  púín  if  >0<sinine  a  n-AnmAnnA.  Ki  lornonno 
*oo  bi  aji  t,Ai§nib  t)An  b'Amm  CocA-m  AmceAnn  A^ur  cu^  ré 
"OÁijnne  mgeAn   UuacaiL  UeACcriiAin   *oo   rrmAoi,  A^ur  ftu^ 

.3935 teir  1  t/Aigmb  t>a  lon^ponc  rem  .1.  1  1T)ai§  I/Ua'óac  í. 
Agtir  1  5cionn  Airnpne  -oa  éir  pn  ceix)  50  UeAtiinAig  A^tir 
nocuAir  "oo  ÚuacaI,  50  bpiAin  'OÁinme  bÁr,  A^ur  lAnnAir 
An  -oeinbpú-p  oile  .1.  pcin  Ain,  50  "ouu^  UuacaL  -do  i,  A^ur 
beinir  leir  50  LAigmb  t>a  ton^ponc  rém  i.     A$ur  rriAn  *oo 

3940  connAinc  ficin  a  T)einbpún  *OÁinme  nomipe  beo  x)o  tm^ 
a  hAnArn  50  hob&nn  Aip:e  cné  nÁine  ;  A$ur  uÁmit;  T)Áinme 
•oa  c&ome^t)  ^S^f  fti-Mji  bÁr  "oo  tÁCAin  *oa  cutriAit);  ^onAT) 
t)A  fAipieir  pn  *oo  nmne  An  pie  An  nAnn-ro : 

pcí]A  A^uf  "OÁijvme, 
3845  "OÁ  mjm  CuacaiL  uuj\ait),   '' 

niAjVb  pci|\  T>0  nÁifMge, 
niA]\b  "OÁi]\me  t»iA  cutriAii). 

TTlAfi  *oo  ctJAÍAi'ó  lomonno  UuacaI  bÁr  nA  *oeire  bAn,  "oo 
§Ab  feA-p5  TTión  é,  A^ur  *oo  ctnn  ceAccA  uató  *oo  $ac  teic 

395050  btJAirbb  GineAnn  -oo  ca^aoi-o  nA  reilbeince  -oo  jtmne 
ní  LAigeAn  Ain ;  -c^uf  111  tne  pn  uti^rAt)  tiAirte  éineAnn  con- 
^nArii  rttiAJ;  ir  roÓATÓe  •oo  ÚuacaÍ  né  *oío§aiI  An  rriígníoniA 
-pom  ;  A^iir  mAn  "oo  bneAÚntng  UuaúaL  "lAiípn  -o'Ap^Am  ir 
•oo   cneACAX)   a^U]'  £An    ia*o  ioncActn§ce  nip,  *oo  AoriiA'OAn 

3955  cÁm  *oo  x)iob  uaca  rem  ir  ó  n-A  rtiocc  ?n-A  n*oiAi*ó  1  n-íoc 
bÁir  nA  mbAn  rom  x>o  ÚuacaI  ir  "oa  ^ac  ní§  t)A  •ociocrA'ó 
An  a  bo]\5. 

A5  ro  rinm  nA  cÁnA  x)o  x)iotcAoi  be  t/Ai§mb  "oo  niogAib 
éineAnn  ^aca  'OAnA  bbiA'ÓAin  1  n*oíot  bÁir  ctomne  Uviacaií, 
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It  was  this  Tuathal  Teachtmhar  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
who  imposed  the  'Boraimhe'  on  the  people  of  Leinster,  as  a 
tax  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  two  daughters,  whose  names 
were  Fithir  and  Dairine.  Now,  there  was  a  king  over  Leinster 
whose  name  was  Eochaidh  Aincheann,  and  he  married 
Dairine,  daughter  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  and  took  her  to 
Leinster  to  his  own  fortress,  that  is  to  Magh  Luadhat ;  and 
some  time  after  that  he  went  to  Tara,  and  told  Tuathal  that 
Dairine  had  died,  and  asked  him  to  give  him  his  other 
daughter,  that  is  Fithir,  and  Tuathal  gave  her  to  him,  and  he 
took  her  to  Leinster  to  his  own  fortress ;  and  when  Fithir 
saw  her  sister  Dairine  alive  before  her,  her  soul  quitted  her 
body  suddenly  through  shame  ;  and  Dairine  having  come  to 
lament  her  died  of  her  grief  on  the  spot.  And  it  was  to 
relate  this  that  the  poet  composed  the  following  stanza : 

Fithir  and  Dairine 

Two  daughters  of  princely  Tuathal  ; 

Fithir  died  of  shame, 

Dairine  died  of  her  grief. 

Now  when  Tuathal  heard  of  the  death  of  the  two  ladies  he 
became  enraged,  and  sent  out  messengers  in  all  directions  to 
the  nobles  of  Ireland  to  complain  of  the  treachery  which  the 
king  of  Leinster  had  practised  against  him  ;  and  accordingly 
the  nobles  of  Ireland  gave  aid  in  warriors  and  auxiliaries  to 
Tuathal  with  a  view  to  avenge  this  outrage ;  and  when  Tuathal 
resolved  to  plunder  and  despoil  the  people  of  Leinster 
though  they  were  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  they 
agreed  to  pay  a  tribute,  themselves  and  their  descendants 
after  them,  to  Tuathal,  and  to  each  king  who  should  succeed 
him,  as  a  retribution  for  the  death  of  these  ladies. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  tribute  that  was  paid 
every  second  year  by  the  Leinstermen  to  the  kings  of  Ireland 
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396orrixvp  acá  cni  pciD  céAD  bó  ;  uní  pciD  c6ad  tnn^e  D'Aip^eAD; 
Cfií  pciD  céAD  bjiAC  ;  cní  pciD  cóad  cone;  cní  pciD  cóad 
motu;  ir  cni  pciD  c6ad  coine  iniiA.  A^ur  ir  í  nomn  do 
bioD  An  An  $cÁm  pn,  a  cniAn  D'peAnAib  ConnAcc,  a  cniAn 
D'OingiAiLAib,  A£;ur   a   cniAn   *oo    Uíb    fléitl.     A  5  ro   mAji 

3965  ADein  An  ScAin  da  n^oinceAn  bónAirrie  LAigeAn  piA  jiAn- 
nAib-re  por : 

U]AÍ  pCTO  COAT)  Ló  fWbn.A, 

Uujca  5 An  meAC, 
La  cní  pciT)  céA*o  tnnge 
3970  D'A-i^eAt)  Af  t)eAC 

1a  cj\í  pcro  coat»  LeArm  Uojúa 

Léine  a  "ouoniife, 
1a  cní  pciT)  céA"o  j\ó-coj\c 

■pÁ  fAÓTO  poitrire 

3975  1a  cj\í  pcm  céAt)  "00  trioLcAio, 

Cujat)  urntie, 

t,A  Uní  flCTO  céAT)  COIjAe  11-t1tflA 
"OO  CUTÍTOAC  ÍAfe 

A  cfviAti  T)0  CormAcuAito, 
3980  A  troti %eóx>  ó  céiti, 

A  CtMAtl  "DO  OljAJIAttAlb, 

A  qviAtt  -oo  "Uíb  néitt. 

1r  Don  cÁm  pn  do  ^Aincí  bónAiriie  1/AiJeAn  A^nr  do  bi 

p    a  5   a   UAbAC  né  tmn  dá  pceAD  niog  daji  §Ab  ptAiceAr 

3985  6ineAnn  rriAn  acá  ó  Aitnpn  ÚuaúaiL  UeAccrriAin  50  h  Aitnpn 

ponnAcuA  do  beic  1  bfLAiceAr  CineAnn,  attiaiI  ADein  An  pie 

l^n  nAnn-ro  : 

CeAC}\ACA  |\íj  TDO  |AaIa 
ié  nU^AX)  All    OÓ|\ATflA 

399Q  Ó  Aimp|\  ÚWACAiL  Ul-AccJA 

50  liA-imp-p  pf\  -piontiACCA. 

1f  é  Hlotm^  piAin  rnAiúeAiri  urppe  rAn   cAinDe  piAin  ó 

^ionnACCA  50  LtiAn,  A5tir  if  é  "LtiAn  do  Ú1115  ttlotmz;  LiiAn 

Laoi   An  tonÁCA.     T)o  bioD  lomonno  An    cÁm  pn  reAL  '^a 

3995 Díot  50  IiuttiaL  a$   LAi§neACAib;  A^tir  tiAin  eite  nAc  aotti- 
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as  a  penalty  for  the  death  of  the  children  of  Tuathal,  namely, 
three  score  hundred  cows,  three  score  hundred  ounces  of 
silver,  three  score  hundred  mantles,  three  score  hundred  hogs, 
three  score  hundred  wethers,  three  score  hundred  bronze 
caldrons.  And  this  tribute  was  thus  divided  : — a  third  part 
of  it  to  the  men  of  Connaught,  a  third  to  the  Oirghialla, 
and  a  third  to  the  Ui  Neill.  The  tract  entitled  Boraimhe 
Laighean  speaks  thus  in  the  following  verses : 

Three  score  hundred  kine  with  spancels, 

Gifts  without  fault, 
"With  three  score  hundred  ounces 

Of  silver  in  addition, 

With  three  score  hundred  fine  mantles 

Of  largest  measure, 
With  three  score  hundred  large  hogs 

Of  lusty  strength, 

With  three  score  hundred  wethers, 

Generous  gift, 
With  three  score  hundred  brazen  caldrons 

As  a  bright  ornament. 

A  third  part  to  the  men  of  Connaught, 

The  ancient  law, 
A  third  part  to  the  Oirghilla, 

A  third  to  the  Ui  Neill. 

This  was  the  tribute  called  Boraimhe  Laighean,  and  it 
was  in  force  during  the  reigns  of  forty  kings  who  ruled 
Ireland,  that  is  from  the  time  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar  to  the 
time  that  Fionnachta  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  as  the 
poet  says  in  this  stanza  : 

There  were  forty  kings 

Who  carried  off  the  Boromha 
From  the  time  of  Tuathal  Tlachtgha, 

To  the  time  of  Fear  Fionnachta. 

It  was  Moling  who  got  it  remitted  by  means  of  the 
respite  until  Monday  which  he  got  from  Fionnachta  ;  but 
the  Monday  Moling  meant  was  the  Monday  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment.     The  Leinstermen  paid  this  tribute  submissively 

s 
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•o&oif  &  *oíot,  50  •oci^evó  •oe  pn  iomAt)  co^&i-ó  iy  combte&cc 
vo  beic  e&conn^  le&c  &]\  te&t  ^uji  cinue&*o&fi  mó]\Án 
•o'u-MfLib  Cine&nn  &p  $&c  c&oib  ^nn.  A^up  if  "Lé  tTlÁt 
ni&c  Tlocptii'óe  *oo  ctnc  Uu&c&L  Ue^cuTTi^-p. 


4000  *Oo  §&b  1TIÁL  rn&c  fvocntn'óe  rrnc  C&cb&TÓ  rrnc  5i&U,c&,ó& 
firm  rrnc  "piormc^yo^  rrnc  IDui-pe&'ÓAig  mic  p^cn^  ponn- 
&irm&ip  mic  Ijai&iL  jLún-m-Mtt  1T11C  Con^ilt  Ce^-pri&ig  rmc 
AitrnjA^in  l&ifigiúnAig  rrnc  C&if  UjAitlpg  rrnc  C&i-p  rrnc  p^ccn^ 
mic    C&p^    rmc    510t15^    ni1c    títi'ojniije    1Tlói|A    ó   -pÁi-óce^-p 

4005  ct&rm&  Htrá-ptnge  *oo  ft/iocc  Ifi  mic  1Tlílexyó  níog&cc  é-ine&rin 
ceic-pe  bti&*ón&  ^un  útnc  Lé  peiT>'limi'ó  1le^ccTTiA]i. 

"Oo  g&b  peix>timit>  íte&cciii&n  rn&c  Uu&c&it  Ue&cciii&itt 
rrnc  p&c&c  pionnot&'ó  rmc  fe^-p^-ó^ig  £inn  'pe&ccn&ig  rmc 
Cnioiiic&irm  11i&  tlÁtp  true  Ltng'óe&c  tli&b  n*Oe&-p5  rrnc  11& 
40io"ou|AÍ  bpinne-MÍin^  rmc  e-oc&c  "peTótig  "oo  fíol  éi-pe^trióin 
-píoj^cu  eijAe^nn  11&01  rnbli&-óri&.  b&ine  inje^n  ScÁit 
O.Mtb  be&n  "Cvi&i&il  Ue&cciii&i-p  niÁú&iii  fei'ótimi'ó  fte^cc- 
iíi-mja  ;  &5tif  if  unne  *oo  ^&ificí  pei'ótirm*ó  Tie&ccTÍi&-p  -óe 
u|ié   fe&b&f   iu    mb-pe^ú  -pe^cc^    -oo    beijicí    1    tiéifnrm    pé 

4015  n-A.  brm.  1f  é  lornojApo  ne&cu  do  ofmtng  fei^bmix)  ]\é 
n-A.  l/mn  fém  1  neifiirm  f&iii&i'l  &n  •obitji'ó  -oa.  n^^ipce^ji 
1  1^1-0111  lex  talionis.  1on&nn  pn  ^^tif  f&iii&it  &n  *ooc&in 
nó  &n  Ltnc  *oo-ní  ne^c  *oo  T)tiine  oite  &  j\míi<m1,  pn  'o'nmpc 
&]\  i?éin   'n-&  •óíot,  rn&n  ^cÁ   cion   f.&n   cion,    bó    f&n   bom, 

402otÁiii  -p&n  tÁini,  cop  -p-Mi  coip,  p3ib  f&n  cpjib,  ^5^f  m&fi  pn 
•00  5^0  loc  oibe  ó  pn  mti^c.  A^u^  cÁim^  *ooti  jie^cu  -pom 
p|A  éipe^nn  •00  te^ug^'ó  a.  n^níoiii  -pé  bnn  "Pei*ótimi*ó,  5011^*0 
unne  pn  vo  ^^.ijaúí  pei'ótim'i^ó  íle^cciii-<s|i  "óe.  A^Uf  pÁ 
•óeijie^'ó  if  biwp  ie  b^-ó^pu  i:ti^i|A  ^n.  tre^ji-'po. 


4025        *Oo      §^b      C^c^oi|i     ttló|i      111  &c      feTólimix)      "pío^A-ú-p- 
gb^i-p   mic   CojAm^ic    5e^Cxís  5^°^    1T11C  ^1^   Cojib   nnc  Con 
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at  times,  but  at  other  times  they  would  not  consent  to  pay  it, 
whence  arose  much  strife  and  conflict  between  both  parties, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland  fell  on 
either  side.  And  Tuathal  Teachmthar  fell  by  Mall  son  of 
Rochruidhe. 

Mai  son  of  Rochruidhe,  son  of  Cathbhadh,  son  of  Giall- 
chaidh  Fionn,  son  of  Fionnchadh,  son  of  Muireadhach,  son  of 
Fiachna  Fionnamhnas,  son  of  Irial  Glunmhar,  son  of  Conall 
Cearnach,  son  of  Aimhirgin  Iairghiunach,  son  of  Cas  Trill- 
seach,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Fachtna,  son  of  Capa,  son  of 
Gionga,  son  of  Rudhruighe  Mor  from  whom  clanna  Rudh- 
ruighe  are  called,  of  the  race  of  Ir  son  of  Milidh,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  four  years,  and  he  fell  by  Feidhlimidh 
Reachtmhar. 

Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar  son  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,son  of 
Fiachaidh  Fionnoladh,  son  of  Fearadhach  Fionn  Feachtnach, 
son  of  Criomhthain  Nia  Nar,  son  of  Lughaidh  Riabh  nDearg, 
son  of  the  three  Finneamhnas,  sons  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch 
of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
nine  years.  Baine  daughter  of  Seal  Balbh,  wife  of  Tuathal 
Teachtmhar,  was  the  mother  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar, 
and  he  was  called  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar  through  the 
excellence  of  the  legal  judgments  delivered  in  Ireland  in  his 
time.  Now,  the  law  Feidhlimidh  ordained  in  his  own  time 
in  Ireland  resembled  the  law  which  is  called  in  Latin  lex 
talionis ;  this  means  that  when  one  injures  or  wounds 
another  a  similar  infliction  would  be  visited  on  himself  in 
retribution ;  thus  trespass  for  trespass,  a  cow  for  a  cow,  a 
hand  for  a  hand,  a  leg  for  a  leg,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  so  on 
for  every  other  injury  beginning  from  these.  And  the  result  of 
this  lawwas  that  the  men  oflreland  improved  in  theirbehaviour 
in  the  time  of  Feidhlimidh,  whence  he  was  called  Feidhlimidh 
Reachtmhar.     And  at  length  this  man  died  on  his  pillow. 

Conaire  Mor  son  of  Feidhlimidh  Fiorurghlas,  son  of  Cormac 
Gealta  Gaoth,  son  of  Nia  Corb,  son  of  Cu  Corb,  son  of  Mogh 

S   2 
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Co]\b  true  tTlog^  Conb  1111c  Concub.Mr\  Abn&'ónu&'ó  nnc 
pnn  pte&'ó  rmc  ítor-p^  Tlua/m  rmc  pe/ypjur^  "pxyinn^e  rmc 
tlu&'ó&u  He&cu  nnc  SéA'onA,  Síoúb.Mc  rmc  Ltng'óe&c  Loicpnn 

4030 rmc  bne&r&it  brnc  rmc  pi&c&c  poibrnc  nnc  Chtiott&  $t&ir 
nnc  pe&fnvó&ii;  po$b&ir'  nnc  Tly^*ÓAvC  puUlóm  rmc  6&tlóiu 
rmc  Ainu  rmc  tTlo§&  Airic  rmc  Cruornú&inn  Co-pcn&i§  nnc 
peix)tirmT)  "poi|AÚ|\itnn  rmc  pe^ngur^  popcorn &1L  rmc  bne^yp-Mt 
Dr\eo,o&rh&in  rmc  Aongur><s   OlX&rh&n  rmc  Oitiott&  bn&cÁm 

4035 rmc  t>&bn&*ó&  Lom^pt;  vo  jiot,  éine&rhóm  níog&cc  éine&nn 
crií  btiA*ónxs.  T)o  bÁ"o&|\  iornonno  uníoc&T)  rn&c  ^5  C&ú&oin, 
^rh^ii  &*oeir\  &n  pte  psn  rÁArin-fo  : 

UrvlOCAT)  tnAC,  £Á  TT1A1Ú  A11  cÍAIin, 

"Oo  cinn  ó  ÓACAOifx  CuAtAnn  ; 
4040  U|\í  "oeicneA'bAi|A,  fÁ  fcéitri  fcot, 

'n-A  "brJém  cteiú|AeA-riiAi|A  cujaat). 

jgi'óe&'ó  -oo  ctixvo&n  pee  "oon  ctomn  pn  ^&n  urbocc,  ^^uf 
uÁmi^  rtiocc  &]\  &n  -oeicne&b&rt  oite  'óíob.  A5  y o  &nrn&n- 
n&  n&  m&c  &n  &  ^cÁmi^  rt/iqcc  :  tlo-pf^  rÁilgeAC  pnnreAn 

4045  n&  ctomne  &n  &  "ocÁmi^  rliocc,  *OÁine  b&nn&c,  b|\e&-p&t 
(EhniQQ§Wp,  íe^PS^r»  Oibtt,  Crnorhc&nn,  'Oe&nsrhor'&c,  Coc- 
&r*ó  Ueirmn,  Aongur  i/r  p&c&i'ó  Aice^t)A  ^órpe&n  n&  ctoinne 
c&n  ce&nn  ^un&b  a^  &  fbocc  r;Á  snÁú&igeriíog&cc  L&ije^n. 
An  rbocc  p&c&c  Aice&-ó&  rmc  C&c&orp  ttlóir\   &uÁ  O  bnom 

4050  if  Ó  Uu&ú&il.  An  rbiocc  bne^-pMt  bé&l&i§  imc  p&c&c 
Aice&x>&  &cÁ  ííl^c:tHw|\cA*ÓA.  An  fbocu  floppy  P^1^§15  mc 
C&ú&oin  ITlóiri  AUA  O  Concub&ifi  fÁibge  &5Uf  O  THorno.pMg 
ts^uy  O  'Otnnn  &$ur  cl&nn  Cot^&n  mtja/iL  &t)é&nArn  v& 
éir-po   -0.5  cfi&otopc&oitexyo  m^c   fllíLe&'ó  ;.  &5ur*  ir*  ié  Conn 

4055  Cé^-oc&ú&c  T)o  .cine  &n  C&u&oin  tTló]\-ro  1  5C&Ú  TD^ige  hA§&. 

T)o  §&"b  Conn  Cé&vc&t&c  ni&c  "PerolimlX)  /Re&ccrh M]\  rmc 
Un^ú/MÍ  Ue^curh^r]V  *oo  fíob  éine^rhóm  nío^^cc  éijie-Min 
pce  bti^*ó^n  ^un  ;útnt  te  Uiobr\^i*oe  Uíne&c  in^c  tTIÁit 
wile  tloó|\tnx)e  i:  "b^eAtt  1  *ocu&ic  Úe^rhpxsc  ^511^6  iiAi^nexsc 
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Corb,  son  of  Conchubhar  Abhradhruadh,  son  of  Fionn  File, 
son  of  Rossa  Ruadh,  son  of  Fearghus  Fairrge,  son  of  Nuadha 
Neacht,  son  of  Seadna  Siothbhac,son  of  Lughaidh  Loithfhionn, 
son  of  Breasal  Breac,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Foibhric,  son  of  Oilill 
Glas,  son  of  Fearadhach  Foghlas,  son  of  Nuadha  Fullon,  son 
of  Ealloit,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Mogh  Airt,  son  of  Criomhthann 
Coscrach,son  of  Feidhlimidh  Foirthriun,  son  of  Fearghus  Fort- 
amhail,  son  of  Breasal  Breodhamhan,  son  of  Aonghus  Ollamh. 
son  of  Oilill  Bracain,  son  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach  of  the  race 
of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  three  years. 
Now  Cathaoir  had  thirty  sons,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  stanza  : 

Thirty  sons,  good  the  progeny, 
Sprang  from  Cathaoir  of  Cuala  ; 
Thrice  ten— a  beauteous  company, 
A  troop  of  champions  with  stout  spears. 

But  twenty  of  these  children  went  without  issue,  and  the  other 
ten  had  issue.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  sons  who  had 
issue  : — Rossa  Failgheach  senior  of  the  sons  who  had  issue, 
Daire  Barrach,  Breasal  Einiochghlas,  Fearghus,  Oilill,  Criomh- 
thann, Deargmhosach,  Eochaidh  Teimhin,  Aonghus,  and 
Fiachaidh  Aiceadha,  the  youngest  of  the  children,  although 
it  was  his  descendants  who  mostly  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Leinster.  From  Fiachaidh  Aiceadha  son  of  Cathaoir  Mor 
sprang  O  Broin  and  O  Tuathail ;  from  Breasal  Bealach  son 
of  Fiachaidh  Aiceadha  sprang  Mac  Murchadha  ;  from  Rossa 
Failgheach  son  of  Cathaoir  Mor  sprang  O  Conchubhair 
Failghe  and  O  Diomasaigh  and  O  Duinn|and  clan  Colgan, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  state  when  we  are  giving  the  genealogy 
of  the  sons  of  Milidh.  And  this  Cathaoir  Mor  fell  by  Conn 
Ceadchathach  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  hAgha. 

Conn  Ceadchathach  son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar,  son 
of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty  years,  and  was  treacherously 
slain  in  the  district  of  Tara,  being  found  alone  there  by 
Tiobraide  Tireach  son  of  Mai,  son  of  Rochruidhe,   king  of 
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4060  Ann.  Cao^at)  iornonno  Laoc  *oo  ctnn  UiobnA-me  1  neAccAib 
bAn  t>a  riiArbA'ó  A^ur  ir  a  hC-AtiiAin  t>o  cniA'l'lA'OAn  *oo 
•óéAnAiii  nA  reitte  pn.  tlnA,  mgeAn  nío§  LoctAnn,  rÁ 
niÁCAin  *oon  Conn-ro.  1r  *oon  Conn-ro  "oo  beAn  tTlog 
tluA"ÓAC   LeAC   éineAnn   ia]a   rnbrireAt)   T)eic    ^cac   An    Conn 

4065 t)ó.      Siot)A  mgeAn  ptomn    mic  Piacac   •oo  é-AnnAib  rnÁÚAin 

ttloJA    t1UA*OAC.       If    AtTltAIT)     lOmonn.Q     UA-pbA    10ni|AA^An     1T)in 

1Tlo§  HtiA'ÓAC  A^ur  Conn  niAn  cAntA  ^'CA^nAib  t)o  -ptiocu 
)-%iacac  pin  1TIa|aa  *oo  fíot  CineATTióm  cneire  *oo  §AbÁit 
I'An  ttlnrhAin   An  fiot  Cibin,  ionnur  50  nAbA*OAn  cjnún  *oiob 

40701  n-AomfeApc  1  ^ceAnnAr  nA  HlutriAn  tnte  rriAn  auá  Iai^ait) 
e-AtÍAigúeAc  T)Áine  *OonnrriAn  A^ur  Aongur.  A^ur  rnAn  *oo 
connAinc  ITI05  TIua-oau  ríol  CineAirioin  1  ^ceAnnAr  THuTriAn 
cniAlÍAir  50  LAigmb  niAn  An  hoiteAT)  é  a^  T>Áine  t)AnnAc 
tthc  CAÚAOin  ttlóin  50  "ocii^  rtuAg  lionrriAn  teir  *oo  con^nATh 

4075  ó  'ÓÁine  né  rtAiceAr  tTluiriAn  *oo  ^AbAil  ATÍiAib  rÁ  -duaI  -oó  ; 
A^ur  C115  ucc  An  puúr  An  "oeirceAnc  THutriAn  1  n-Uíb  LiAÚÁm 
mA-p  a|a  jAb  An  cAongur  cuAr  cjieire,  a^u^  bjnrir  1T)o§ 
Hua'óau  *oe  A^ttr  lonnAnbAir  av  An  *ocín  é,  50  rroeACAi-ó 
Ar  rm   "o'iAnnAi-ó    con^AncA   An   Conn   A$ur  CU5   Conn    CÚ15 

4080  caca  *óó  .1.  CÚ15  Thíte  -oóa^  reA-p  in^eA*óTnA.  UniAÍÍAir  teir 
An  rttiAg  rom  50  cníc  tiAcÁm  rnAn  a  *octi5  tTlog  TIua-oau 
Caú  An*oA  tlenTut)  i)ó  niAn  An  bnir  *oe  A^ur  rriAn  a  "0^115 
Án  a  -minnncine. 


T)a  éir  pn  "oo  ÚAcrAinn  tTlog  HiiAt)AU  CAnnA  at 
4085  ITIinriAn,  An  melt)  nAc  jAAibe  uííiaL  "oó  rém  *oíob  ^iin  f"Ár 
•oÁ  bícm  co^A'ó  món  i*oin  1^o^  Hua'óac  A^tir  Conn  ^np 
bnif  tTIo§  tltiA'ÓAu  *oeic  5CAÚA  An  Conn  mAn  acá  Caú 
bnofnAige  A^tif  Caú  SATÍipAice  Cac  Sléibe  TTIufAig  Cau 
gAbnAin  Caú  StiAmA  A^ur  Cac  gnéme  A^ur  Caú  Aúa  LiiAin 
4090  Agur    Cac    TTlAige   Cnóic    mAn    An    ctnc    Pacai*ó  tliogfA'OA 
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Ulster.  Indeed  Tiobraide  sent  fifty  warriors  disguised  as 
women  to  slay  him  ;  and  it  was  from  Eamhain  they  set  out 
to  do  that  treacherous  deed.  Una  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Lochloinn  was  the  mother  of  this  Conn.  Mogh  Nuadhat 
wrested  half  of  Ireland  from  this  Conn,  having  defeated  him 
in  ten  battles,  Sioda  daughter  of  Flann  son  of  Fiachaidh, 
one  of  the  Earna,  was  the  mother  of  Mogh  Nuadhat.  The 
contest  between  Mogh  Nuadhat  and  Conn  arose  in  this  way: 
The  Earna  of  the  race  of  Fiachaidh  Fear  Mara  of  the  race 
of  Eireamhon  had  gained  supremacy  in  Munster  over  the 
race  of  Eibhear,  so  that  three  of  them  held  conjointly  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Munster,  namely,  Lughaidh  Eallaightheach, 
Daire  Dornmhar,  and  Aonghus.  And  when  Mogh  Nuadhat 
saw  the  race  of  Eireamhon  holding  the  sovereignty  of  Munster, 
he  proceeded  to  Leinster,  where  he  had  been  brought  up  by 
Daire  Barrach  son  of  Cathoir  Mor,  and  brought  thence 
a  numerous  host  from  Daire  to  assist  him  in  recovering  the 
kingdom  of  Munster,  which  was  his  birthright.  He  first 
turned  to  Ui  Liathain  in  the  south  of  Munster,  where  the 
above-mentioned  Aonghus  had  established  his  sway,  and 
Mogh  Nuadhat  defeated  him,  and  drove  him  from  the 
territory,  so  that  he  went  to  seek  the  aid  of  Conn,  who  gave 
him  five  battalions,  that  is,  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men. 
With  this  host  he  proceeded  to  the  territory  of  Ui  Liathain, 
where  Mogh  Nuadhat  fought  against  him  the  Battle  of  Ard 
Neimhidh,  in  which  he  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  followers. 

After  this  Mogh  Nuadhat  expelled  the  Earna  from 
Munster,  as  many  of  them  as  would  not  submit  to  him, 
whence  arose  a  great  war  between  Mogh  Nuadhat  and  Conn, 
and  Mogh  Nuadhat  defeated  him  in  ten  battles  :  namely,  the 
Battle  of  Brosnach  and  the  Battle  of  Samhpait;  the  Battle 
of  Sliabh  Musach  ;  the  Battle  of  Gabhran  ;  the  Battle  of 
Suama  and  the  Battle  of  Grian  and  the  Battle  of  Ath  Luain  ; 
and    the   Battle    of   Magh   Croich,   wherein   fell  Fiachaidh 
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iik\c  |Tei*oliTni,ó  ReAcctri^i|A ;  Cist  Ar&iL  is^uy  Cist  t1ipii§. 
A^i^^  'oo  bi  tsv\  z-iompeisytsn-yo  eaxonn&  ^un  be&n  tTlog 
11u^t)Ar  te&c  éine&nn  ■oo  Conn  rriAn  tsris  a  bpjil  ón  j^itbni 
^gtif  ó  Ac  Cb&c  btj*ó  "óe&r  'o'éi^nnn  A^tir  6ircin  Ri&'oa 
4095  'n-&  ueon&mn  e&copn&  ;  A^uf  if  é  &mrn  g&inrnce&n  *oon 
te^c  fom  Le&c  1T)o§&  ó  Cog&n  t>&  n^^i]\ci  tDog  Hua'dau. 
A^ur  Le&ú  Cinnn  ^&inúe&n  *oon  teiú  bu*ó  úu&i*ó  ó  Conn 
Cé^voc&ú&c;  ^on&t)  a  5  ]:&irnéir  n&  nonn&-ro  *oo  nmne  pte 
éi^m  &n  n&nn-ro : 

4100  Co§An  tnój\  £Á  tnójv  A  jvac 

CoriiAjvo  jvé  Conn  CéA'OCACAC  ; 
An  X)iAf  rin  pÁ  CAOtn  a  gclti, 
nommt)  éine  eACon,]\u. 

fÁú  oite  ^Án  be&n  tTlog  flu&'ó&c  le&ú  éine&nn  *oo  Conn 

4105  m^-p   ú^nt^  50JAC&  inón  re&cc  rnbti&T)n&  1   néinmn  té  n-& 

tmn  ;    A^tir   rut   cÁmi^    &irnre&n    íia    ^oncA   rom    &nn    -oo 

ú^innn^in  *on&oi   Cog&m  ci&n  né  &n   n^onu^  -oo  ce^cu  50 

•ocioc^t)    rí   is]\  éinmn  tnte  is^uy  ir  e^t)  *oo  nmne   Cog&n 

&in  pn  1  n-oi-pciU,  n&  ^onc^  cMÚe&rii  &n  £eol™&c  A^tir  isy 

4iioi&nc&c  ^ur  &n  c-xvpb&n  *oo  coi^ilt;  A^tir  -jrór  ^&c  cíor  A^ur 

5&c  cÁm  x)xs  noice^*ó  *óó  ir  au   &nb&n   •oo-beine&'ó   é,  $un 

tíonA-ó  a  ioút&nn&  teir,  &$ur  rn&n  nu^  &n   Airnre&n  g&nn 

Ain  cÁn^^-o^n  isy  5&Ó  teiú  tnónÁn  'o'-jpe&nAib  éi-pe&nn  5n-& 

"óÁit  -c^tir  T)o  g&b&'o&n  cío-p  ^tir  cÁm  onn&  j?ém  •o'Oog&n 

4115  ^né  n-«s  rnbe&ctig&'ó  yeisi)  n&  h&irnpne  cnna/me  pn,  ATiiAiL 

lé^gc^n  f  ^n  *otJ4sin  *o^n^b  copóx,  Cog^n  tTlón  ]:Á  món  a  -p&ú  : 

"Oo  -óeAnrcnui^  eoJAn  ca^  Conn, 
ní  A|\  tíon  gcAÚ  nÁ  a]a  coniLAnn — 
■pÁ  Iia  biAt)  eo§Ain  eAcqAAij 
4120  "Oa  feoiAf)  a|a  -pcpeAccAib 

"Ooincir  on|\A  An  joncA  JAnn— 
■pÁ  mAic  -o'e-oJAn  a  ca^óaIÍ — 
50  n-iceAÍ)  cÁc  a  céite 
Ap  fu-o  CijAeAnn  Aijniéite 
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Rioghfhada  son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar ;  the  Battle  of 
Asal  and  the  Battle  of  Uisneach  ;  and  this  conflict  lasted 
till  Mogh  Nuadhat  wrested  half  of  Ireland  from  Conn,  that 
is,  the  part  of  Ireland  to  the  south  of  Gaillimh  and  Ath 
Cliath,  Eiscir  Riada  being  the  boundary  between  them ;  and 
that  half  is  called  Leath  Mogha,  from  Eoghan  who  was 
called  Mogh  Nuadhat ;  and  the  northern  half  is  called  Leath 
Cuinn,  from  Conn  Ceadchathach.  In  declaration  of  this 
division  some  poet  composed  this  stanza  : 

Eoghan  Mor,  great  was  his  success, 
"Was  as  exalted  as  Conn  Ceadchathach. 
These  two,  nohle  was  their  fame, 
Shared  Ireland  between  them. 

Another  reason,  also,  why  Mogh  Nuadhat  wrested  half  of 
Ireland  from  Conn  is  that  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
Ireland  for  seven  years  in  his  time ;  and,  before  the  time  of 
this  famine  came,  Eoghan's  druid  foretold,  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  famine,  that  it  would  come  upon  all  Ireland  : 
and  Eoghan,  to  make  provision  for  the  famine,  used  venison 
and  fish  for  food,  and  stored  the  corn,  and,  moreover,  he 
spent  on  corn  all  the  rents  and  tributes  he  received,  so  that 
he  filled  his  granaries ;  and,  when  the  time  of  scarcity 
arrived,  many  of  the  men  of  Ireland  came  to  him  from  all 
sides,  and  laid  themselves  under  rent  and  tribute  to  Eoghan 
for  his  supporting  them  during  that  time  of  distress,  as  we 
read  in  the  poem  which  begins,  Eoghan  Mor,  great  was 
his  success : 

Eoghan  transcended  Conn, 

Not  in  number  of  battles  and  conflicts — 

More  plenteously  the  food  of  adventurous  Eoghan 

"Was  being  distributed  according  to  laws  of  peace. 

Lean  famine  rained  on  them — 
Its  visitation  was  good  for  Eoghan — 
So  that  men  eat  their  kind 
Throughout  distressful  Erin. 
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4125  Ot)  ('uaLait)  cáó — ciaii  no  CAtt — 

Iriontl  if  biAT>  lonn'M  aj;  Oojad, 

tlopOAOnrAT)  pém,   fÓACA  All   tHCD, 

"O'eo^Aii  Aj\  11-A  mboACU^ot). 

X)o  t)ÁT)^|\  iomo]\|\o  ccMC|\e  h&nm&nnA.  &j\  ÍTI05  t1u&T)&c, 
4130  m&n  &cÁ  e-og&n  p*ópe&c&c,  605&11  tnój\,  e-og^n  U&oi'óie&c 
&~§uy  ITI05  Tlu-cs'ó^c  ^rhAit  At)ei|\  &n  pie  r^n  n&nn-ro  : 

Ceicj\e  liAnniATiriA  ^aii  bfvón 
"Oo  bÁ"OA|\  jtoja  eo^An  rilop, : 
eO^AH  pt)feACAC  pAb,  5 Ape, 
4135  eoJATI  UA01T)leAC  ITI05  TIua-oac. 

TlWr  ™&ic  le&c  lornonno  poj'  -pÁú^  ^&c  pDn&nrn&  *o& 
lu&i-óce&n  psn  n&nn-p>  -o'  p&gÁil  léi§  &n  Coin  Anrn&nn  6.51^ 
■oo-gé&b&in  itince  1^*0.  1f  í  j?Á  b^mcéile  •o'  e-o^&n  ttlón  .1. 
be&n^  -mgexsn  6ibin  tilóin  rmo  THcon^  ní  n^  Carole  ^gtif 
4140 1^5  V  ™&c  A^ur  "oi&f  mge&n  "oó.  O1I1II  Olom  &n  m&c 
A^ur  ScoicmAvTTi  ^s^uf  Comne&l  &nm&nn^  ^n  "OÁ  mge&n. 
A$  ro  *oeiprnne&cc  &n  ure^ncAiT)  &n  &n  ní-re: 

t)eA|\A  in^eAn  eibin.  inbb, 
mÁÚAin  OitiotlA  Óluim  ; 
4145  'S  tnÁcAin  riA  T>eire  T>éine 

Coinnte  A|;ur  Scoicnéinie. 

1r  lé  Conn  Cé&'oc&ú&c  p5r  -oo  rn&nb&*ó  tTlog  íluA.'óax  'n-& 
le^bxM-ó  uné  feAll  (*oo  néin  "óntnn^e  né  re^ncur),  ^n  -ocísb- 
^inc  lonnrtngce  m^i-one  ^in,  ^ur  1^*0  né  hucu  c&ú^  tdo 
4150  c&b&inc  x>&  céile  &n  tTl^ig  Lé&n.&.  1r  tnme  g&ince&n  Conn 
Cé&T)c&c&c  &n  xsn  ní§-re  &n  &  bpnlrm-o  &$  cnÁcc&'ó  ó  n^ 
cé&'o&ib  c&t  x)o  ctnn  .&n  ctn5e&*ó&ib  éine&nn  &tti,mI  nocc&r 
^n  fi&nn-ro  : 

CéAt>  cac  A]\  An  muiíiAin  trióin., 
4j55  "Oo  bjMf  Corin  CéAt>cACAÓ  cóif\ ; 

CéAt)  CAC  A|\  tlbbCAlb  50  11501b, 

SeArcAt)  cac  Ap  bAijneAcoib. 

1r  lé  UiobnM*oe   Uí]Aexsc  vo   Tn^nbAT)    Conn  1   bpeill   t 
•oUe^rrin^i^. 
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When  men  heard — far  it  spread — 

That  Eoghan  had  ale  and  food  in  plenty, 

They  bound  themselves  as  vassals — good  the  custom— 

To  Eoghan  for  their  sustenance. 

Mogh  Nuadhat  had  four  names,  namely,  Eoghan 
Fidhfheacach,  Eoghan  Mor,  Eoghan  Taoidhleach,  and 
Mogh  Nuadhat,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  stanza: 

Four  names  without  grief 

Had  Eoghan  Mor, 

Eoghan  Fidhfheacach  the  generous,  the  hospitable, 

Eoghan  Taoidhleach,  Mogh  Nuadhat. 

Now,  if  thou  desirest  to  learn  the  reason  of  each  of  these 
names  mentioned  in  this  stanza,  read  the  Coir  Anmann  and 
thou  wilt  find  it  there.  Eoghan  Mor's  wife  was  Beara 
daughter  of  Eibhear  Mor  son  of  Modhna,  king  of  Castile, 
and  she  bore  him  a  son  and  two  daughters ;  the  son's  name  was 
Oilill  Olom,  and  the  two  daughters'  names  Scoithniamh  and 
Coinneal.     Here  is  the  seancha's  proof  of  this  : 

Beara  daughter  of  great  Eibhear 
Was  mother  of  Oilill  Olom, 
And  mother  of  the  two  pure  ones, 
Coinneal  and  Scoithniamh. 

Moreover,  Conn  Ceadchathach  slew  Mogh  Nuadhat  in  his 
bed,  having  treacherously^  according  to  some  seanchas,  attacked 
him  at  early  morning,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  engaging 
in  battle  against  each  other  on  Magh  Leana.  This  king  of 
whom  we  are  treating  was  called  Conn  Ceadchathach,  from 
the  hundreds  of  battles  he  fought  against  the  provincial  kings 
of  Ireland,  as  this  stanza  sets  forth  : 

A  hundred  battles  against  great  Munster  ' 
Won  Conn  Ceadchathach  the  just, 
A  hundred  battles  against  Ulster  with  valour, 
Sixty  battles  against  the  Leinstermen. 

Conn  was  treacherously  slain  by  Tiobraide  Tireach  at 
Tara. 
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4160  ^°  5^  Confine  itiac  TNoj;^  Láitia  mic  Ling-oeAc  AUIAÚA15 
mic  CxM]\b|\e  Cnoirncmn  mic  *OÁine  T)onmriAi|A  mic  C&ijVbfte 
piOíiniiióiji  nnc  ConAijie  TTIói]\  mic  e-i-oii\rceoit  *oo  pot  éin- 
eAiiióm  jiío^acc  éi]teAnn  re^cc  inbLi&"ónA  ^un  tunc  té 
TleiiTn-ó  rriAC  SttAib§mn.     dúne  mgeAn  Linj-oeAC  rrnc  DÁine 

4165  mÁCAifi  An   ConAine-re.     1r  &}\  rbocu  An   ConAine-re  auáto 

*OÁt    ítiA"OA    Atb^n     A^ur    tltís "ó,    "b-M^cmg    ó     Léim     Con 

^CuÍAinn,   A^ur   ttlurcptn-oe,     AriiAiL     ^-oein     An     pte    pn 

]\^nn-ro  : 

AUbAttAi  j  "Riat»a  "oon  pomn, 
4170  "bAifcnij  ó  Lérni  Con  gCubomn, 

ITIÚrCjUII'Óe  JA11  A01J\  a  le, 

CmeAT)  ah  cAoitn-ConAin.e. 


XLI. 

*Oo  §Ab  Ann  Aomfe^]\  m^c  Ctnnn  CeATDCAtAig  rrnc  "Pei*ó- 
timit)  íteAcctriAifi  rmc  UuaúaiL  UeAccriiAifi  *oo  pot  CineATTióin 

4175|aío§acc  érpe&nn  *oeic  mbtiA'ónA  póeA'o.  A^ur  ir  í  bA 
bAincéite  *óó  .1.  tDeA'ób  Leiú-óeAn^  mgeAn  ConÁm  CtiAtAnn, 
^5ur  T  u^1^  AnnrorngúeA'p  HÁic  tT)eA*óbA  1  -ocAoib  UeArii- 
fiAÓ.  1r  unne  -oo  ^Aincí  Anc  AomfeAn  x>e  *oo  bníg  nAc^n 
riiAin  "oo  niACAib   a  aúa]\    acu   é   -péin  AriiÁin    ó   *oo  rriAnbA'ó 

4180 a  Tn&r  *oeAnbnÁCAn  rriAn  auá  ConntA  ^uf  CponnA  té 
hCocAi*ó  ponn  *oeAnbnÁÚAin  Ctnnn.-  T)iAr  lotnonnA  -oeAnb- 
nÁÚA-p  T>o  bí  a^  Conn,  mAn  acá  Cocait)  ponn  A£;ur 
Pacmíi  Stng"óe,  A^ur  ip  teo  -oo  útnceA'OAn  "OÁ  bnÁÚAin 
Ainc;  ^onAt)  *oa  ^Aipiéir  pn    auáto  An  "OÁ  nAnn-ro  Af  An 

4i85feAncur : 

"OÁ  bn.ÁcAin.  Cumn  JA11  coince, 
eocAit)  ponn  pACAií)  Suig-oe; 
T)o  triA|v'bfA'0  ConnÍA  if  Cn/ionnA, 
"OÁ  tf»AC  Cuinn  -oA  CAOinigioiÍA. 

4190  eocAií)  ponn  bA  fUAÚ  lé  hAn.c, 

A  liAicle  triA^bcA  An  x»Á  ttiac  ; 
Ape  Aom-peAp  An  c-Ainm  -por  jAb 
X)'Aicle  tiiA|\brA  a  "óá  b|\ÁCA]A. 
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Conaire  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  son  of  Lughaidh  Allathach, 
son  of  Cairbre  Cromcheann,  son  of  Daire  Dornmhar,  son  of 
Cairbre  Fionnmhor,  son  of  Conaire  Mor,  son  of  Eidirsceol 
of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
seven  years,  and  fell  by  Neimhidh,  son  of  Sraibhgheann. 
This  Conaire's  mother  was  Eithne  daughter  of  Lughaidh  son 
of  Daire.  From  this  Conaire  are  descended  the  Dal  Riada  of 
Alba  and  of  Ulster,  the  Baiscnigh  from  Leim  Chon  gCulainn, 
and  the  Muscruidhe,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  stanza  : 

The  Albanians  of  Riada  from  the  promontory, 
The  Baiscnigh  from  Leim  Chon  gCulainn, 
The  Muscruidhe  beyond,  without  reproach, 
Sprang  from  the  fair  Conaire. 


XLL 

Art  Aoinfhear  son  of  Conn  Ceadchathach,  son  of 
Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar,  son  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar  of  the 
race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  thirty  years ; 
and  his  wife  was  Meadhbh  Leithdhearg  daughter  of  Conan 
Cualann,and  from  her  is  called  Raith  Meadhbha  beside  Tara. 
He  was  called  Art  Aoinfhear,  for  of  his  father's  sons  he  alone 
survived,  as  his  two  brothers,  namely,  Connla  and  Crionna 
were  slain  by  Eochaidh  Fionn  brother  of  Conn.  For  Conn 
had  two  brothers,  namely,  Eochaidh  Fionn  and  Fiachaidh 
Suighdhe,  and  by  them  were  slain  Art's  two  brothers ;  and 
in  testimony  of  this  are  these  two  quatrains  from  the 
seanchus  : 

The  two  brothers  of  Conn  without  faults 
Were  Eochaidh  Fionn  and  Fiachaidh  Suighdhe ; 
They  slew  Connla  and  Crionna, 
Conn's  two  sons,  two  fair  youths  ; 

Art  hated  Eochaidh  Fionn 
After  the  two  sons  had  been  slain  ; 
He  took  the  name  of  Art  Aoinfhear 
After  his  two  brothers  were  slain. 
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*Oo    bÁ*o&n    C]\Á  reire^-p    clomne    ^5    Conn    rn&]i    acá   A-pc 
4195  Aomt>exsn  Connie  ^5l1f  Cj\ionn<s,  Hl^om  S<\-ób   &5trp  SÁ]\inr, 
aiíVvmI  té^gc^n  f&n  "otiMn  *o^iu\b  cap&c  &n  j\.snn-ro  po-p: 


e-ol,  •OAtri  ■pei],e^p  ctoinne  Cumn 

tTlAOin  Sat)0  SÁntnc  p'oL  oluitn 

Vin  pormA  caUtia  conp  n^eAÍ, 

4200  CotmÍA  CnicmnA  Anc  Aoin-peAj\. 


*Oo  m&jAfa&t)  ^itixmL  x\"otili)]\xMn^]\  Connie  *^$ur  Cnionnív 
té  hG-oc^MX)  fionn  A^vif  bé  'pi&c&f'ó  StnJ'óe.  X)o  pórA*o 
SÁjuhc  té  Con&ine  in&c  tllog^  Láitia  &5U\"  1U15  fí  "A  cní 
C&ijtbpe   -óó    m&}\    &€Á    Csi|\bt\e   1xiojy*N*o^    ^5UT    C^inb]\e 

4205  b&rc&om  ^$uf  C^inbne  tTlúrc.  1r  i&*o  pbocu  C,\inb|\e  H105- 
^•o^  *oo  cu^tó  1  nAtb<Mn  ^ur  tf  t)íob  g&inrnúe^n  *OÁt 
tli^-o^.  *OÁ  tri^c  iomo|i|io  vo  bí  &£  CocáM-ó  1T]uinj\e&rii&-p 
*oo  pbocc  C^inbne  lliogtrA-ÓA  rn^n  ^cÁ  €^nc  ^uy  Otéú. 
A|\  rl/ioóc  G-^-jac^  ^suáto  X)íX  11ia*o&  Atb&n  ^úf  ^n  pl/ioéc 

4210  Otcon  ACÁ1T)  T)Át  1Iia*oa  tH^-ó  ó  nÁ"róceAn  ^n  ílúcs.  *Oo 
por^T)  niA|\  ^n  ^cé^-on^  Sxvób  ingeosn  Cinrín  té  t11^icni^*ó 
ni&c  LtnJ-óe^c  -oo  pliocu  LtnJ-óe^c  rmc  Toú^  ^up  1U15  rí 
rn&coó  T)^|A  b'^yinrn  t/tig&ii)  .1. 1TI^c  Con  itiac  Tn«Mcrn«NX>.  A^ur 
uxvp  eíf  ,tóif  tilxMcni^x)  *oo  póp^t)  ]\é  1iOitilt  Olom  í,  ^ur 

4215 1^V>5  |i  MOtibAji  rn&c  "oó,  rn^j\  >cá  £ti  rn  01  ppeire^n  *oo  cinu 
1  ^C^c  TTI^i^e  tHucnunrie,  &th&ii,  <yoei|i  OibU,  Otom  pém  -j^n 
n^nn-po  : 

ttlo  -peAcc  true  -oo  riiAno  TIIac  Con, 
1f  C|miaj  mo  501L  5Á1  oceAÓ  Saja^  j 
4220  eo^ATi  "OubmeAncoti  tno§  Conb, 

tugA-ii)  eocAi-5  "Oíoconb  Ua-ój, 

^511]^  ^n  *oÁ  iíiac  |ié  hOibtt  uÁm-15  ^  C^ú  ITl^ige  1Tluc|AiiiTÍie 

in^-p  auá  Copm^c  C^r  ^^tif  Ci^n.      bíot)  iomonpo  50  -p^b- 

^T)<Nn  n^oi  imc  "oé^^  ^5  Oibtl  Obotn  m^ji  acá  n^onbAp  né 

4225  S^TOb  mgm  Ctnnn  &5ur  -oeicne^bAn  ]\é  mnÁib  oite;  rn^rexs'ó 
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Conn,  indeed,  had  six  children,  namely,  Art  Aoinfhear, 
Connla,  and  Crionna,  Maoin,  Sadhbh,  and  Saruit,  as  we  read 
in  the  poem  which  begins  with  the  following  stanza  : 

I  can  name  Conn's  six  children  : 

Maoin,  Sadhbh,  Saruit,  mother  of  the  race  of  Olom  ; 

The  fair,  valiant,  bright-skinned  men, 

Connla,  Crionna,  Art  Aoinfhear. 


As  we  have  said,  Connla  and  Crionna  were  slain  by  Eochadh 
Fionn  and  by  Fiachaidh  Suighdhe.  Saruit  was  married 
to  Conaire  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  and  she  bore  him  the 
three  Cairbres,  namely,  Cairbre  Rioghfhada  and  Cairbre 
Baschaoin  and  Cairbre  Muse.  It  was  the  descendants  of 
Cairbre  Rioghfhada  who  went  to  Alba  ;  and  it  is  they  who 
are  called  Dal  Riada.  For  Eochaidh  Muinreamhar,  a 
descendant  of  Cairbre  Rioghfhada,  had  two  sons,  namely, 
Earc  and  Olchu.  From  Earc  are  descended  the  Dal  Riada 
of  Alba,  and  from  Olchu  the  Dal  Riada  of  Ulster,  from 
whom  the  Ruta  is  called.  Similarly  Sadhbh  daughter  of 
Conn  was  married  to  Maicniadh  son  of  Lughaidh  of  the 
race  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  loth,  and  she  bore  him  a  son  called 
Lughaidh,  that  is,  Mac  Con  son  of  Maicniadh.  And  after 
the  death  of  Maicniadh  she  was  married  to  Oilill  Olom,  and 
bore  him  nine  sons,  namely,  the  seven  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Magh  Muchruimhe,  as  Oilill  Olom  himself  says  in  this 
stanza : 

Mac  Con  has  slain  my  seven  sons  ; 
Pitiful  is  my  bitter,  grievous  cry, 
Eoghan,  Dumbhmearchon,  Mogh  Corb, 
Lughaidh,  Eochaidh,  Diochorb,  Tadhg, 

and  the  two  sons  of  Oilill  who  returned  from  the  Battle  of 
Magh  Muchruimhe,  namely,  Cormac  Cas  and  Cian.  Now, 
although  Oilill  Olom  had  nineteen  sons,  that  is  nine  by 
Sadhbh  daughter  of  Conn,   and  ten  by  other  women,  still 
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ní  CÁ1T1Í5  rtaocu  acu  Afi  újnún  "oíob,  AtriAit  AT>ein  An  pie  rAn 

f  Arm-fo  : 

tlAOi  rrnc  "oeAj  t>aca  Ag  An  T)onn, 
A5  OitiU,  Átumn  Ólom  ; 
4230  AomcniAn  nAn  cn.íon  cmeAT)  Ann, 

Oj\  p'olAÍ)  fllOCU  tlA  f AOjACÍAnn 

£Á  ctAnn  T)o  SAi*ob  ingm  Ctntin  ah  cjnun-ro  An  a  -ouÁmi^ 
rtiocc.  An  céiT)feAf  x>íob  e-og&n  1Dó|\  ni&c  OiI/ioHa  *oo 
emu  1  ^Cac  ITlAige  tTlucntnirie  té   Déintie   Ojnou  itiac  nio§ 

4235  bneACAn,  A^ur  fÁ  itiac  'oon  6o§ah  rom  pi  acaix)  tTltnbteACAn 
ón  poL^'ó  cbAnn  CAnncAig  A^uf  pot  SúiLteAbÁm  50  n-A 
n^AbbAib  ^emeAtAig  ;  A^tir  j:Á  hi  tTloncA  mgeAn  T)it  true 
T)Á  CneA^A  ah  *onAoi  ]?Á  rnÁUAin  *oó.  A^ur  if  a  5  Aú  threat 
Af  Sunn  nu^AT)  é  A£Uf  -oo  ^AÍfúí  pACAix)  "peAn  -oÁ  1/iac  t>e. 

4240 1  on -mi  n  iomonno  1/iac  A^ur  rcéAÍ  -ooibig,  A^ur  if  •ooit/15  An 

X>Á  fCé^t  CAfb'A  X)Ó-f An,  ttlAn   AUÁ    A  AÚA1JA  X)0  TTlAnbA'Ó  1   ^CaÚ 

tTlAige  TTlii c]\tiiTTie  50  5|\o*o  iaji  n-A  gemeAiriAin  1  rnbnomn, 
A^ur  a  tiiÁCAin  x>' ps^Áit  bÁtf  x>o  lÁÚAin  iAn  n-A  bneic; 
5011  ax)  *oe  pn  -oo  be  An  piACAi"ó  ^eAn  T)Á  1/iaó  "óe.  A5  fo  rriAn 
4245  A*oei]\  Ortitt  Oloni  fém  a|\  An  ni-re,  AtriAib  téAgcA|A  1  ^Cac 
tTlÁige  ITIucntnriie  : 

"OÁ  I1AÓ  "ótnc  a  n-éA^ 

niAn  Aon  'p-p  fcéAÍ  món, 
U'  AÚAin,  if  "oo  ThÁrAin, 
4250  fto  "oo-o  bÁctn-6  bnón. 

U'  acai|\  ir  -oo  niÁÚAi|\ 

t)Á  móinéAcc  iiaj\  nieir, 
^aotd  An  -peA|\  1  5CAÚ, 

mA|\b  An  beAn  50-0  "bnein. 

4255  T)0  £AinÚÍ    fOf    pACAIT)    TTItlllleAÚAn   T)e  01JA    A]1     X)CeACC   T)?10n- 

13A1X)  a  beince,  rriAn  AT)tibAinu  a  feAnAÚAin  ah  'onAOi  ]\é 
HloncA,  T3Á  scon^OA'ó  An  hiac  ^An  bneic  50  ceAnn  ceicne 
n-UAine  bpceA-o  50  ttiat)  ní  é;  ^^uf  -oÁ  mbei)ieA-ó  *oon  teic 
ifcig  *oon  né  pr\  é  nÁc  biA*ó  acc  'h-a  *ónA0i.     s<  rnAfeAT),"  A]\ 
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only   three  of  them    left   issue,    as    the    poet   says    in  this 
stanza  : 

Nineteen  pleasant  sons  had  the  chief — 

The  beauteous  Oilill  Olom  ; 

Of  one  sole  trio  the  race  did  not  decay, 

From  whom  have  sprung  the  progeny  of  the  free-born- 

These  three  who  left  issue  were  children  of  Sadhbh 
daughter  of  Conn.  The  first  of  them,  Eoghan  Mor  son  of 
Oilill,  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Muchruimhe,  by  Beinne  Briot, 
son  of  the  king  of  Britain  ;  and  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan,  from 
whom  clann  Charrthaigh  and  the  tribe  of  Suilleabhan,  with 
their  branches,  are  sprung,  was  the  son  of  this  Eoghan  ;  and 
his  mother  was  Moncha  daughter  of  Dil  son  of  Da  Chreaga 
the  druid  ;  and  he  was  born  at  Ath  Uiseal  on  the  Siuir,  and 
was  called  Fiachaidh  Fear-da-Liach.  For  liach  means  'sad 
event';  and  sad  were  the  two  events  that  took  place  with 
regard  to  him,  namely,  the  slaying  of  his  father  in  the  Battle 
of  Magh  Muchruimhe  very  soon  after  his  conception  in  the 
womb,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  immediately  after  his 
birth.  Hence  the  name  Fiachaidh  Fear-da-Liach  clung  to 
him.  Thus  does  Oilill  Olom  himself  refer  to  this  matter  as 
we  read  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Muchruimhe — 

A  two-fold  woe  to  thee  their  death 
Together,  and  a  great  disaster, 
Thy  father  and  thy  mother — 
Grief  has  overwhelmed  thee. 

Thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
Two  great  permanent  losses : 
The  man  in  battle  was  struck  down, 
Died  the  wife  at  thy  birth. 

Moreover  he  was  called  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan,  because 
when  the  time  of  his  birth  arrived  his  grandfather  the  druid 
said  to  Moncha  that  if  she  delayed  the  birth  of  her  son 
for  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  be  a  king  ;  but  if  she  brought 
him    forth   within    that   time,  he   would    be   only   a    druid. 
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4260ÍTIonc^  "1  ri*oói§  50  rnbuvo  mo  rii&c-p^  'n-^  pú§  ní  bé^-p  é  50 
ce&nn  ceicne  n-u&ine  pce&'o  &cc  rnun&  cí  ré  cpém  ptiop." 
A^ur  teir  pn  céro  psn  Ác  x>o  bí  &-p  Sitn-p  Láitti  né  •oún  ^ 
h&c&pi  A^up  pnTnr  &pi  ctoic  ^tin,  $un  &n  re&t)  ceicpe  n-uxyipe 
pce^vo  'n-&  pJi'óe  &n  ctoic  &nn  ;  A^ur  1  ^cionn  n&  h&nnppie  pn 

4265  uÁim^  A-p  &n  &b&mn,  50  ^au^  -pi  m&c  &5ur  pi&ipi  p  rem  bÁr 
T30  tÁú-Mji  1&}1  n-&  bpeic.  1r  *oon  tri&c-ro  i&pi&rh  -oo  ^&incí 
P&c&ró  Tntntte&c&n  ;  &5ur  ip  tnme  xvoeipicí  1Tlthtte&CAn  pi-p 
ó  trititt&c  te&c&n  X)o  beic  ^i^e.  Ap  rnbeic  lornopipio  *o& 
riiÁc&ip  'n-&  piTÓe  &p  &n  teic  f^n  Ác  pié  bucc  &  beipce  -oo 

4270  te&cntng  b&ice&r  &n  temb  1  T>ce&nnc&  n&  teice  &\\  a  pi&ibe 
a  riiÁc/vipi  'n-&  rtn-óe  p&n  Ác;  ^onxvó  *oe  pn  vo  te&n  p&c.M'ó 
1T)tiitte&c&n  x>e. 


An  *o&-p&  rn&c  -o'  Oibitt  Otom  &\\  a  T)cÁini5  rtioóc  m&\\ 
acá  Conrn&c  C&r  ó  'ocÁn^&'o&tt  T)Át  $C.Mr  ^up  pot  Ao-óa 

4275 .1.  ct&nn  H1ic  n&  1T)&pi&  ^^up  pot  pLvnncui'óe.  1r  ^5  &n 
^Copirn&c  ^C&p-po  cpÁ  -oo  f-Á^^ib  Oibtt  Otom  oigpie&cc 
tíluriiMi  50  bpi&ip  a  por  50  pi&ibe  p&ó&i-ó  1Tlthtte&c&n  &pi 
n-xs  b-peic  t>'  e-og&n  tílón  &5Uf  &n  n-x^  ctor  pn  ir  é  op-oug^yo 
T)o  jnnne  &n  rt&ice&r  •o'fÁ^bÁit  r>&  éir  rém  ^5  Conrn&c  rexvó 

4280  a  -pé  ^up  &  beic  a^  pi^c^TÓ  IDintte&c&n  t)'éir  bÁir  Copm^ic 
re<<yó  a,  pié  pn  &piír ;  ^gMf  rn^-p  pn  &n  -pt^iceAr  *oo  beic  -pÁ 
-pe-ísó  5^0  -pé  n^tnn  i*oin  fbocc  Copm-MC  C^ir  A^up  "pi&cM-ó 
TDintteACAin  tdo  fíop.  A^u-p  *oo  c^ice^*o^pi  -pe^t  ^tijn  aj\ 
&n  opi'oiJg^'ó  -pom  1  b-ptMce^-p  Hluíri&m. 


4285  *Oo  b'é  &r\  Co-pm&c  Có,pro  m^c  Oibott^  Óttnm  -csn  CÚ15- 
e&x)  5^ircexs'óxsc  ir  -pexvppi  "oo  bí  1  néijAmn  'n-.&  ]\é  pém.  An 
cexsc-pA-p  oite  LuJ^tó  t/Átri^,  ponn  m^c  Ctnn^itt,  LnJ^i-ó  tTl^c 
Con,  C-Mpbne  5^1^ir|j  ^ZUV  Copni^c  C^r  ^n  cthjje&'ó  ^Aip- 
cexs*ÓAc.     A^tir  ní  pi&ib  xsoniDtiine  1   néinmn  loncotiit^mn  -pé 

429ob^on,oiiine  "óíob  a,cc  1^*0  -pém.  1p  é  ^n  Copim^c  C&p-po 
cé^'O'otiine  vo  ctn-p   cíorcÁm   &n    cu^c^ib   Itlinrixsn  -ísn  x)cnp. 
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"  Then,"  said  Moncha,  "  in  the  hope  that  my  son  may  become 
a  king,  I  will  not  bring  him  forth  for  twenty-four  hours  unless 
he  come  through  my  side."  And  then  she  went  into  the  ford  of 
the  Siuir  that  was  beside  her  father's  dun,  and  there  sat  upon 
a  stone,  and  remained  twenty-four  hours  seated  on  the  stone. 
And  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  came  out  of  the  river  and  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  and  she  herself  died  immediately  after  having 
brought  him  forth.  It  was  this  son,  then,  that  was  called 
Fiachaidh  Muilleathan ;  and  he  was  called  Muilleathan 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  being  broad.  For  while  his 
mother  was  sitting  on  the  flag-stone  in  the  ford,  on  the  point 
of  bringing  him  forth,  the  child's  crown  grew  broad  by  the 
pressure  of  the  flag-stone  on  which  his  mother  sate  in  the 
ford  ;  hence  the  name  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  clung  to  him. 

The  second  son  of  Oilill  Olom  who  left  issue  was 
Cormac  Cas,  from  whom  sprang  the  Dal  gCais  and  siol 
Aodha,  that  is,  clan  Mac  na  Mara  and  siol  Flannchuidhe.  It 
was  to  this  Cormac  Cas  that  Oilill  Olom  had  left  the 
inheritance  of  Munster,  until  he  was  informed  that  Fiachaidh 
Muilleathan  had  been  born  to  Eoghan  Mor  ;  and  when 
he  heard  this,  he  directed  that  the  sovereignty  be  left 
after  him  to  Cormac  during  his  life,  and  that  it  belong  after 
Cormac's  death  to  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  during  his  life ;  and 
in  this  way  that  the  sovereignty  belong  alternately  in  each 
succeeding  reign  to  the  descendants  of  Cormac  Cas  and 
those  of  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  for  ever.  And  for  some 
generations  they  held  the  sovereignty  of  Munster  according 
to  this  arrangement. 

This  Cormac  Cas  son  of  Oilill  Olom  was  the  fifth  best  cham- 
pion in  Ireland  in  his  own  time;  the  other  four  wereLughaidh 
Lamha,  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall,  Lughaidh  Mac  Con,  Cairbre 
Gailin,  the  fifth  champion  being  Cormac  Cas  ;  and  there  was 
no  one  in  Ireland  fit  to  fight  with  any  of  them  outside  of 
their  own  number.  This  Cormac  Cas  was  the  first  to  im- 
pose a  rent-tax  on  the  districts  of  Munster.     He  gave  in  one 

T2 
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1f    é    úu^    n&oi    n-um^e    A^ur   Cl^15    cé^-o    tnn^e   -oViiA^e&'o 
1  n-^on  tó  "o'éi^pb  A^ur  "o'ott&rrm&ib  cpé  n-.&  rhot&'ó.     ^y  é 
cu^    ujaíoc^    ci\e&c    &   b]ie^u^in    T)1&   jA&ibe   1    tom^exvp    ^5 
4295iomttiA'ó  co^ait)  -pop  L&ignib  ;   5111A  gi&ttr&t)  L&igm  *oó. 


An  cnexyp  rn&c  t)'Oititt  &]\  &  -ouÁirn^  rtiocc  .1.  Cimi.  1r 
&]\  rtiocc  &r\  Cém  pn  &UÁ  O  Ce&nbxyitt  A^tir  O  1Tle&c&iiA 
O  h€^yójA&  A^ur  O  5&T)-p&  A^ur  O  C&ú&pvig  A^ur  O  Con- 
cubxyin  Ci&nn&cu&. 


4300  1-p  6  Oititt  Ótom  eéi*o|\í  ^innimgre^n  f&n  tlénn  ílíogntii'óe 
x>&]\  §&b  fe&tb  -pt^iúe^r^  "oÁ  ctnge&T)  ITIufh^n  t)o  fíot  éibin. 
U]aí  btixvón^  -pce&'o  x)0  bí  Oibtt  1  bjrLMcexvp  TTlurh&n.  Óin 
rut  "oo  *oili)i|A  Oititt  TTI^c  Con  xyo  bÁ'o&p  X)Á  ftiocc  1  ^ce&nn&r 
Tnurii&n   tn&n   ^cÁ  rtaocc  T)Áinine  t)o  -ptiocu  Ltng-óe^c  mxyc 

4305 Ioúa  ó  -ocÁmi^  tTI&c  Con  A^ur  rtiocc  tDeijA^úme  -oo  fíot 
éibin  ó  x)CÁini5  Oibtt  Otom.  A^ur  &n  c&n  -oo  bío*ó  -píog^cc 
tTlurh^n  ^5  rtiocc  T)Ái}Aine  t>o  biox)  bneiúeAtrin^r  &^ur  uÁm- 
irceAÓc  4,5  rtioct  T)ei]\5Úme,  A^ur  ^n  c&n  t)o  bío-ó  rtiocc 
T>ei'p5tine   1    brtxyice&r   'oo    bío"ó    &n    ní    cé-^-on^    ^5    rbocu 

43io>OÁii\ine,  50  n'oe&c.M'ó  tTI&c  Con  u&pi  bneice&íiin&r  Oitiott& 
Ottnm  -<yrh^it  ir  lonutn^ce  &r  &n  ní  -<yoé&n&m  'n-A/p  n*oi&i*ó. 
1TI^|A  *oo  on'01115  Oibtt  -oó  $&n  pÁijic  Heitin'ó  tmc  Sn^ibgrnn 
x)o  g&b&it  1  ^comne  605/ym  mic  Oitiott^  &  bnÁú&p  rém  A^ur 
n^  *ocní   ^C&i-pbne ;    A^tir  ionnur  ^utA&b   mói*oe  x>o  cui^rróe 

4315 ^Ác  ionn^nbúxy  tTlic  Con  cui|AreA/o  ríor  xvnnro  xsn  ní  t)& 
x)CÁmi5  TH&c  Con  -oo  c^ú-p^nn  xs  béipmn,  m^p  acá  ctnuim 
Am^céit  tmc  T)eigitt  vo  bí  1  bpoóxMp  Heirrn-ó  rmc  Sp^ib^mn, 
^^nr  if  teir  "oo  m^-pb^'ó  Conine  m^c  HI05&  Látít^  ^5  corn^rh 
éijAe^nn  -oo  tleiTrn-o,  Agur  if  'oo  bícin  Am^céit  -oo  tri^nbrA'o 

4320  tiá  u|ií  CA,i|Ab|Ae  nenrn-o  m^c  Sn^ibgmn  ye&]\  &  mÁc^n  "pém 
SÁntuc  mge^n  Cumn.     Oin  if  é  11eiTTii-ó  *oo  tti^|ad  Conine  y& 
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day  nine  ounces  and  five  hundred  ounces  of  silver  to  bards 
and  learned  men  for  praising  him.  He  brought  thirty  preys 
from  Britain  when  he  was  in  exile,  stirring  up  war  against 
the  Leinstermen  ;  and  the  Leinstermen  submitted  to  him. 

The  third  son  of  Oilill  who  left  issue  was  Cian.  From 
this  Cian  are  descended  O  Cearbhaill  and  O  Meaghair, 
O  hEadhra  and  O  Gadhra  and  O  Cathasaigh  and  O  Con- 
chubhar  of  Ciannachta. 

Oilill  Olom  was  the  first  king  of  the  race  of  Eibhear  who 
is  named  in  the  Reim  Rioghruidhe  as  having  held  the 
sovereignties  of  the  two  provinces  of  Munster.  Oilill  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Munster  twenty-three  years.  For  before 
Oilill  banished  Mac  Con  there  were  two  races  holding 
sway  over  Munster,  namely,  the  descendants  of  Dairine  of 
the  race  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth,  from  whom  sprang 
Mac  Con,  and  the  descendants  of  Deirgthine  of  the  race  of 
Eibhear,  from  whom  sprang  Oilill  Olom.  And  whenever  the 
sovereignty  of  Munster  was  held  by  the  descendants  of 
Dairine,  the  brehonship  and  tanistship  were  held  by  the 
descendants  of  Deirgthine  ;  and  when  the  descendants  of 
Deirgthine  held  supreme  power,  the  descendants  of  Dairine 
held  the  other  offices,  until  Mac  Con  transgressed  the  com- 
mand of  Oilill  Olom,  as  may  be  understood  from  what  we 
are  about  to  say.  For  Oilill  ordered  him  not  to  take 
sides  with  Neimhidh  son  of  Sraibhgeann  against  Eoghan 
son  of  Oilill,  Jhis  own  kinsman,  and  the  three  Cairbres. 
And  in  order  that  the  cause  of  Mac  Con's  banishment  may 
be  better  understood,  I  shall  set  down  here  the  event  that  led 
to  Mac  Con's  expulsion  from  Ireland,  namely,  the  fall  of 
Aingceal  son  of  Deigheall,  who  was  with  Neimhidh  son  of 
Sraibhgheann  ;  and  by  Neimhidh,  in  his  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Ireland,  Conaire  son  of  Mogh  Lamha  was  slain  ; 
and  it  was  because  of  Aingceal  that  the  three  Cairbres  slew 
Neimhidh  son  of  Sraibhgheann,  the  husband  of  their  own 
mother,  Saruit  daughter  of  Conn.     For  it  was  Neimhidh  who 
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h&ú&in  *oóib.     U^]\L^X)^]a  cjaí-o  pn  cjaí  rrnc  Con&ine  1  b-poc&in 
Ai-|au  rmc  Ctnnn. 


UéTo     C&inbne    tlnyo&    *oon     ttluTri&m     50    ue&c    tleitrii*ó 

4325  ^uf    SÁnu-me     inline     Cumn    &    ttiáú^a     pém,   óija    i-p    ^5 

Heinn'ó  x)0  bí  p  pórc^  "o'éif  Con&ine  rmc  HI05&  t,Á,rh&,  ^ur 

u&nt&    Am^cé&l   1    "ouig    Heirhi*ó     ^n     ujaáú   rom  ;    a^ur*   ir 

attiLmt)  *oo  bí  ^^uf  ^le&ctn-óe  cnéinpn  -o^-ja  b'&mrn  *0^|au^*ó^ 

'n-^  foc&ij\  Min,  ^5«f  5^c  -onon^  &n-Mcni-ó  ui^e&x)  50  ue&c 

433oTleiTTii'ó  fÁ  héi^e&n  T>'-pojA  -oíob  *out  "oo   gteic  ]\é  'O^ac^'ó^ 

^^u-p  &tt  mbeiu  do  C&i-pbjAe  Hia/da.  .6,5  ce&cc  ■o'pap  &  rhÁú&n 

50    ce&c    Tleiiiii"ó    -oo    cu6i*ó    -oo    gleic    |\é   TD^nc-o/OA,  &$ur 

bu&itrp  &]\  rúogcoine   &n   n§e  é,  ^un  rn&nb&'ó  Leir  ^rhb^TÓ 

pn  é.     A^ur  teir  pn   ciLLif  50  Ue&rhn&it;  &5ur  &}\  nocc&'ó 

4335  &   "óÁt  x/Anu  Aompe^n   &T)ub^inu  Ar\c  ^u-ja  rn&c&  &n  coirc 

né  n'oe&c&ró  p&n  &né  &5Uf  uige&cc  &ni&n  miiú,  ^onxvó  tDe 

pn  xvoexvp&n  C&ir\br\e  1xi&T)&  rnr. 


Afi  n-A,  ctor  "oon  *o^  C&i|\bjAe  oibe  rn&r\  <óxá  C,Mr\b]\e 
THu-pc  ^u-p  C&ir\br\e  b^-pc^om  Ain^cé&t  né  ri&ibe  &  bp&l^ 

4340  fém  X)o  beic  1  "005  ileirrrm  i-p  e&*ó  ^  *oub|Axyo&jA  "  1r  rxnnbe 
pn  ion&  -out  1  mb|Ae^cn^ib  T)&  cóp«M,óe-^cc.,,  A^ur  leir  pn 
c  tn  &lt&ro  n&  u]aí  C&i]ibr\e  x>on  iHtiriiÁiTl  50  b-ptnnmn  l&oc 
'n-&  br:oc&irt  ^^uf  rn&n  r\Án5&*o&r\  50  ce&c  Cogxym  1T1ói|a 
mrc   Oitiott&   Olinm    uéro    Cog&n   xs^u-p  1^-0   fém  1   ^comne 

4345  tleiTTnx)  ^5«f  05  tlei-mi-ó  ^tif  TTI^c  Con  'n-&  foc^i|\  Agtt-p 
r;e^|AÚ^n  c-<sc  fe^b|Axs,o  e^uonn^  ^nn.  Jon^ir  C^i-|Ab|Ae  tTlúrc 
1D-6.C  Con  fisn  c^c  -pom,  &5ur  m^nbú^n  Am^cé^b  ^tin,  &5ur 
ueitir  TleiiTiiT)  50  nÁmi^  m^|\  &  jA&ibe  S^]auic.  "  Com^ince, 
^  tti^c^,"  &]\  p,  &~§  te&t&x)  a,  Íátti  cimce^tt  TleiTrnt).     "  Di^i"ó 

4350  com,M|Ace  A5  ^  bpnt  idi|a  vo  x>á  t^itii  x>e,"  ^n  C^i]Ab|\e  tTlúpc, 
^ur  beir  pn  C115  béim  t)ó  ^un  be^n  a  ce^nn  *oe,  ^^n-p  UU5 
-ísn   -o^jax^  béim   tén  be^n    ^   cor^   "óe,     "1r  Áipc  riió|A  pn   ^ 
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slew    Conaire,  their   father.     On    account  of  this    Conaire's 
three  sons  were  with  Art  son  of  Conn. 

Cairbre  Riada  went  to  Munster,  to  the  house  of  Neimhidh 
and  Saruit  daughter  of  Conn,  his  own  mother,  for  she 
married  Neimhidh  after  Conaire  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  and 
Aingceal  happened  to  be  in  Neimhidh's  house  at  that  time ; 
and  there  was  a  strong  wrestler  there  with  him,  called 
Dartadha,  and  whenever  a  party  who  were  not  known  came 
to  the  house  of  Neimhidh,  one  of  their  men  was  forced 
to  engage  in  wrestling  with  Dartadha.  And  as  Cairbre 
Riada  was  going  to  the  house  of  Neimhidh  to  visit  his 
mother,  he  engaged  in  wrestling  with  Dartadha,  and  laid  him 
on  the  great  caldron  of  the  house,  and  thus  he  slew  him. 
Thereupon  he  returned  to  Tara ;  and  on  his  relating  his 
adventure  to  Art  Aoinfhear,  Art  said  that  it  was  on  a  quick 
errand  that  he  went  westward  yesterday,  seeing  that  he 
returned  eastward  to-day,  and  hence  he  is  called  Cairbre 
Riada. 

When  the  other  two  Cairbres,  namely,  Cairbre  Muse  and 
Cairbre  Baschaoin,  heard  that  Aingceal,  with  whom  they 
were  at  enmity,  was  at  the  house  of  Neimhidh,  they  ex- 
claimed, "  That  is  pleasanter  than  to  pursue  him  to  Britain." 
And  upon  this  the  three  Cairbres  set  out  for  Munster 
with  a  company  of  warriors  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
house  of  Eoghan  Mor  son  of  Oilill  Olom,  Eoghan  and 
themselves  marched  against  Neimhidh,  and  Neimhidh 
approached  in  the  company  of  Mac  Con,  and  the  Battle 
of  Feabhra  then  took  place  between  them.  Cairbre  Muse 
wounded  Mac  Con  in  that  battle,  and  Aingceal  was  slain 
there,  and  Neimhidh  fled  till  he  came  to  where  Saruit  was. 
"  Protection,  O  my  sons,"  said  Saruit,  extending  her  arms 
round  Neimhidh.  "  As  much  of  him  as  is  within  thy  arms 
will  be  protected,"  said  Cairbre  Muse  ;  and  forthwith  he  dealt 
him  a  blow  that  cut  off  his  head,  and  dealt  him  a  second 
blow  by  which  he  cut  off  his  legs.    "  That  is  a  great  disgrace, 
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C&ijVbpe,"  &]\  rí.     J011^  "oe  -oole^n  C&inbne  TTItJrc  -oe  .1.  mó 
^  Áirc  ionÁiT)  ^  bjAÁiúne,  óija  ir  é  *oo  rii&nb  ^e&\\  &  riiÁc&ji. 

4355  Son^x)  cné  ce^n^L  coriirnbAToe  do  itl^c  Con  né  Henrico 
rn&cSjA&ibgmn,  A^ur  cpé  cun  1  ^comne  605^111  ttlóin  ^ur  & 
bnÁicne^c  in^]A  &uÁi*o  n^  uní  C^inb^e,  T)o  hionn&nb,<yó  bé 
hOil/ilt  &  héi|\inTi  é,  50  -p^ibere&L&n  'oeon&i'óe&cc  ;  ^^tif  né 
Lmn  a  •óeojA^i'óe^cuA  130  nmne  n&nnc-k  ^5^f  c&-|a&i*o  *oó  'pém, 

4360  50  'OCÁIÍI15  -pém  A^nr  foémne  bniou  m^c  jaío§  n&  t>Heax&me 
THóipe  A^tir  iorn&*o  e&ccp&rm  oiLe  teo  1  néifimn  ^u\\ 
fó^-p-^'o^iA  c&c  aja  Ajac  Aomfe&p  -)\í  éine&nn  cjaó  beic  a^ 
ne&iAuug&'ó  té  hOiblX  Otom,  ^un  comrnójA&'ó  C&ú  TTI^ige 
tTliic]Atinrie  e&uonnxs  m&iA   &   'ocÁim^   A]ac  50   Líon    &  fLu&t 

4365  A^ur  11^01  nnc  Oitiotb^  50  re^cc  ^jc&ú&ib  tTltnri.Mi  rn&jA  ^on 
|Aitj  x)o  con^n-cori  bé  hAnc,  A^ur  tVl^c  Con  50  n-&  ^btniunpc^ib 
•oon  teic  oite  'n-&  n-^g&i*ó,  ^un  •pe^iA^'ó  C&c  ITI^ige  UliicjAtntiie 
e&conjA^,  ^un  bnire&-ó  -o'A-pc  ir  -oÁ  ftu&g,  ^ur  511  j\  rn&nb&'ó 
Ajac  t)o  b^nri  &n  unéinitiíl/m  Lu^aix)    LÁiri^  bpÁú-Mn  OitiolX& 

437oOtuim  x)o  bí  ^5  con^n&iri  bé  111^c  Con  ;  &5tir  *oo  ctnce&'o&n 
mói]A-peire^|A  x)0  cbomn  OitioVt&  Ottnm  ^nn. 


Aongur  fÁ  luinin  ^n  -ouúr  *o'Oititl  Otorn  ^gtif  if  tnme 
cn^^-ó  O1L1UI  Olorn  maa,  t;eir  *oo  nmne  ré  né  hAme  mjm 
Cojíxb^ib  A^ur  ^]a  nibeiú  'n-&  co'ot&'ó  1  bt:oc^i]A  O1I10IL&  xn 

4375 t)o  óneirn  rí  ^  ctu-Mr  ó  n-xs  ceMin  1  n-oío^Ait  &  héi^mgce  A^ur 
,6,  Wú&n  x)o  iti^nb^T)  x)ó.  S01"1^  ^l^*0  P11  5^i|^úe^]A  OibLibt 
Otom  .1.  ctuxvptom  -óe.  1r  tnme  ]:óf  §^i|AÚe^n  Oibitl  "óe:  ion^nn 
lomonno  OibUl  ^^ur  01b  obt  .1.  Aiúir  itiója,  A^iir  u^nt^'o^iA 
C|aí   &icire  ^mirie-csc-cs  -o'Oibtt  "oo  be^sn  ve  50  bÁr,  m^n  ac^ 

4380  a  beiú  cbn^rbom  t)ó  /s^tir  <s  •óé^'O  "oo  "ótibA*ó  ^gnr  &  ^nÁt 
do  beic  b|\éAn.  1r  Aint^i-ó  cÁim^  pn,  i-6,n  gc-MÍt  ^  cbn^ire 
bé  hAme,  ,<MTi&it  ísX)iib]A^mA|A,  t>o  §A,b  tre^]!^  é,  ^^nr  teir  pn 
C115  rÁc&"ó  fbeije  cné  Ame  50  c^ÍTri^in  50  -oc^ptxs  ]nnn  n^ 
rteige  1   ^ctoic  ^iin  pA-|AAt)  í,   ^^y  ctn|Air  reire^n  ]?Á  n-& 
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O  Cairbre,"  said  she  ;  and  hence  he  used  to  be  called  Cairbre 
Muse,  that  is,  greater  his  disgrace  than  that  of  his  brethren, 
for  it  was  he  who  slew  his  mother's  husband. 

And  on  account  of  Mac  Con's  forming  an  alliance  of 
friendship  with  Xeimhidh  son  of  Sraibhgheann,  and  because 
of  his  opposing  Eoghan  Mor  and  his  kinsmen,  namely,  the 
three  Cairbres,  he  was  banished  out  of  Ireland  by  Oilill,  and 
was  for'  a  time  in  exile  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  exile  he 
gained  supporters  and  made  friends  for  himself,  so  that 
himself  and  Beinne  Briot,  son  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  many  other  foreigners  with  them,  came  to  Ireland  and 
declared  war  on  Art  Aoinfhear  king  of  Ireland,  because  of 
his  having  helped  Oilill  Olom  ;  and  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Muchruimhe  was  arranged  between  them,  to  wThich  Art  came 
with  all  his  host  and  the  nine  sons  of  Oilill  with  the  seven 
battalions  of  Munster  to  help  Art,  while  Mac  Con  with  his 
foreigners  were  against  them  on  the  other  side  ;  and  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Muchruimhe  was  fought  between  them,  and 
Art  and  his  host  were  beaten,  and  Art  himself  slain  by  the 
hand  of  the  champion  Lughaidh  Lamha,  kinsman  of  Oilill 
Olom,  who  was  taking  part  with  Mac  Con  ;  and  seven  of  the 
children  of  Oilill  Olom  fell  there. 

Oilill  Olom's  first  name  was  Aonghus,  and  he  was  called 
Oilill  Olom  because  he  had  intercourse  with  Aine  daughter  of 
Eoghabhal,  and  as  she  slept  with  Oilill  she  bit  his  ear  off  his 
head  in  retribution  for  his  rape  of  her  and  for  his  having 
slain  her  father.  Hence  he  was  called  Oilill  Olom,  that  is 
ear-cropped.  He  was  called  Oilill  also,  because  Oilill  is  the 
same  as  oil  oil,  'a,  great  blemish';  and  he  had  three  deforming 
blemishes  which  clung  to  him  till  death,  namely,  he  was 
ear-cropped,  his  teeth  had  become  black,  and  his  breath  was 
foul,  which  blemishes  he  thus  came  by  :  when  he  had  lost 
his  ear  through  the  means  of  Aine,  as  we  had  said,  he  got 
enraged,  and  forthwith  he  drove  his  spear  through  her  body 
into  the  earth,  and  the  point  of  the  spear  struck  against  a 
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4385  óóao  *oa  •oiopgAt)  An  pmn,  A^ur  réiv,  An  neiíti  *oo  bí  1  pmn 
ha  rleige  'n-A  'óóa'o  $up  'oubA'ó  *oo  lÁÚAip  í,  ^^tir  $tip  fÁf 
bpéAnuA-p  AnÁiLe  A-p  pm  -oó  *oo  teAn  *oe  50  bÁr  upé  coitt  nA 
■ocpí  n^e^-p  *oo  bí  Ap  An  fteig  pn,  rriAp  acá  ^An  a  pmn  *oo 
cup  1  ^ctoic,  ^An  a  pmn  *oo  cup  fÁ  *óéA*o,  A^jur  ^An  bAméAcc 

4390*00  T)éAnATTi  té ;  ^onA  ó  nA  ^eArAib  pm  *oo  coitt  CAptAtDAp 
nA  hAicire  péArripÁi'óce  x>ó,  A^ti-p  jgupAb  ó  n-A  íiAiúipb  rnópA 
rom  AtmbpAÓ  Oibtb  .1.  01L  ott  .1.  Aiúip  riiop  pip  niAp  fop- 
Amrn.  A^tir  ip  1  ^Caú  tTlAige  tTlucpuirhe  •oo  niApbAT)  Apu 
Aomj?eAp. 


XLII. 

4395  X)o  §Ab  IaiJaió  .1.  1TIac  Con  rrnc  UlAicniAT)  rmc  Ling-óe^c 
true  *OÁipe  rrnc  pip  tlittne  rrnc  é-A'obtn'l^  rmc  'OÁipe  rmc 
Síocbvnt^  rmc  Pp  thllne  mic  'OeAgAriipAig  rmc  'OeAgAió 
t)eip5  mic  *Oeip5Úme  rrnc  tltiA'ÓAU  Aip^og  mic  LucuAipe  tthc 
L05A  pei*óti5  rmc  éipeATrióm  mic  e-A-OAtriAm  rmc  jgorAtnAm 

4400 mic  Sm  mic  HlAicrm  mic  LogA  imc  CA*OArriAin  rrnc  ITIÁ1L  nnc 
Ling-oeAC  rmc  1oca  mi.c  OpeogAm  píogAcu  CipeAnn  T)eic 
rnbt/iA'ónA  pceA*o.  1r  í  SA*ób  m^eAn  Cumn  pÁ  rnÁÚAip  vo 
1TIac  Con  ArhAiL  At)tibpArnAp  porhAmn.  1r  tnrne  do  ^Aipcí 
TTIac   Con  T>o  L115A1Í)  ttiac  tH&icni&t)  .1.  cú  "oo  bí  a^   Oititb 

4405  Otom  'oa  n^Aipcí  CAlóip  'ÓeAp^,  A^u-p  An  uAn  *oo  bí  1TIac 
Con  'n-A  nAOióm  1  'ocig  OitiotÍA  -oo  upiAÍtAT)  An  teAnb  Ap 
a  tÁ-mAib  x^ionnrtnge  nA  con  A^ti-p  *oo  gÍACA'ó  An  cú  'n-A 
^tocAm  é  A^ur  níop  •péA'OAt)  a  úeApAp^Ain  ^An  ceAcu  'n-A 
x)Áit  t)o  gnÁú,  ^onAÓ  tnme  pn  ^o  ^AipmeAt)  HIac  Con  -oe. 


4410  Ap     n^AbÁlt    AppACCAIf   *00    ttlAC    Con    A^lip   1Ap    TDCeACC 

ó  n-A  "óeopAi-óeAcc  A^np  iAp  ^ciip  Caúa  tTlAi^e  Tnucptnnie 
AtiiAit  A"otib]\AmAp  úiiAp  a^  upÁccA'ó  Ap  Apu  AomfeAp,  "OO 
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stone  and  got  bent,  and  he  put  the  point  between  his  teeth  to 
straighten  it,  and  the  venom  of  the  spear's  point  got  into  his 
teeth  and  blackened  them  at  once,  and  thence  foulness  of 
breath  came  upon  him,  which  clung  to  him  till  death,  for 
he  had  violated  the  three  geasa  that  were  upon  that  spear, 
namely,  not  to  allow  its  point  to  come  against  a  stone,  not  to 
put  its  point  between  the  teeth,  and  not  to  slay  a  woman  with 
it.  And  it  was  from  the  violation  of  these  geasa  that  the 
forementioned  blemishes  came  upon  him,  and  it  was  from 
these  great  blemishes  that  he  was  called  Oilill — that  is,  oil 
oil,  or  great  blemish.  And  Art  Aoinfhear  was  slain  in  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Muchruimhe. 

XLIL 

Lughaidh,  that  is,  Mac  Con  son  of  Maicniadh,  son  of 
Lughaidh,  son  of  Daire,  son  of  Fear  Uillne,  son  of  Eadbholg, 
son  of  Daire,  son  of  Siothbholg,  son  of  Fear  Uillne,  son  of 
Deaghamhrach,  son  of  Deaghaidh  Dearg,  son  of  Deirgthine, 
son  of  Nuadha  Airgtheach,  son  of  Luchtaire,  son  of  Logha 
Feidhlioch,  son  of  Eireamhon,  son  of  Eadaman,  son  of 
Gosaman,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Maitsin,  son  of  Logha,  son  of 
Eadaman,  son  of  Mai,  son  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  loth,  son  of 
Breoghan,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  thirty  years. 
Sadhbh  daughter  of  Conn  was  Mac  Con's  mother,  as  we  have 
said  above.  Lughaidh  son  of  Maicniadh  was  called  Mac  Con 
because  Oilill  Olum  had  a  hound  called  Eloir  Dhearg,  and 
when  Mac  Con  was  an  infant  in  the  house  of  Oilill,  the 
child  used  to  creep  on  hi-s  hands  to  the  hound,  and  the 
hound  used  to  take  him  to  her  belly,  and  he  could  not  be 
prevented  from  going  constantly  to  visit  her,  whence  he  was 
called  Mac  Con. 

When  Mac  Con  had  become  powerful  and  had  returned 
from  his  exile,  and  had  fought  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Muchruimhe,    as    we    have    said  above  in  treating  of   Art 
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be&n  -ptMce&r  eineMin   -mti&c  né  Woinfe&ccrh&in,  A^ur  -oo 
coring  c|\íocat)  btnvÓAn  é,  ^itiaiI  bé&gc&n  r^n  "ou&m  -o&n&b 
4415  co^^sc :   Cnuc^  cnoc  or  cionn   Lrcre.     A5  ro  m&]\  &-oein  r<Mi 
"OÁ  -p&nn-ro : 

Hé  reAcc  lA-iint),  lie  hac  JAnn, 
Do  §Ab  UigAit)  iac  neifveArm  ; 
CÁ11115  "oa  pije  neA^ctriAi]A 
4420  CÁc  ein.eAnn  f\é  KAOinfeAccniAiii. 

UpiocA-o  bl/iA"ÓAii  ^Att  mine, 
"Do  rilAC  Con  1  n-AijA-onije ; 
Ho  50  •oconcAip  ah  cun,  CAf, 
5aii  LéAti  -pojA  a  Ain.eACAj\ 


4425  A11  TTIac  Con-ro  &n  &  b-ptnLnii'o  &■$  cnÁcu&x),  ní  •oo  -plioct 
é-^nn^  Tíltmc&om  vo  pot  éibin  é,  rn&n  &-oein  ^n  *oiiv\m 
*o^n&b  cor&c,  CoriAi]Ae  cxsorii  cti^iriAin  Cumn,  &cc  -oo  -ptiocu 
Luig'óeAC  itiic  1ou&  nnc  Oneog-Mn.  £Á  ct&nn  loinonro  -oÁ 
•óeA-pbnÁu&n   Lug^i-ó  m^c  1oc&  nnc   Oneog&in   ^$nr  TníLró 

4430  CxsrpÁmnej'oÁn^/Mncí  5^b^iii,ni^cbibetTiicb|Aeog^iii,ionnur 
u&n  ce&nn  ^un-csb  -o'pne  5^et)il  rbocu  LngMT)  nnc  1oc&, 
iiac  "oo  cUMin-Mb  tílíte-MÓ  1^*0  ^cc  córiirnbiiÁicne  "óóib  -mti-mL 
-Moein  -mi  -pie  ^5  L^b-Mrc  A]\  cjaí  Mctne^'ÓMb  "oo  -pliocc 
"Lmg-óe-óx  1111c  iot&  rMi  ]i<Min-ro  : 

4435  O  CobcAij  riA  5con.n  bfteA^ó-óit, 

Ó  VXoinn  Ajvoa,  Ó  lieit)i|Vfceoit ; 

UjYIAtt.  TIAC  fTACATÓ  pAT)  A  reAV), 

U]aia]a  nAc  "oo  niACAib  IDiteAt). 

A5  ro  -pop  0111*0  "oo  iu  rlomncib  oite  cÁmi^  ó  Lu^ro  niAC 
4440  íoc^s,  iiia|a  acá  Ó  "L&og&ijie  ílmr,  O  OÁrpe  A-p^nn  1  tlirm 
irmmnciiie  t)Áirei  ^C&inbreACxsib  ir  0  Cuirnín  irtVl^c  Aitín  1 
nAtbMn  cÁini^  &]\  rl/iocc  p^u^ix)  C&n&nn  ni^c  TVhc  Con  mic 
1T)Mcni/yó.  1r  é  An  ffl^c  Con-po  -mi  ci\e&r  rí  *oo  -ptiocc 
tAng-óe^c   nnc   1oúa   "oo   §v\b    ceMin^f  eijieMin.     An    céi*oní 
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Aoinfhear,  he  obtained  for  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  in  a  single  week,  and  kept  it  for  thirty  years,  as 
we  read  in  the  poem  which  begins  "  Cnucha,  a  hill  over 
Lithfe."     It  thus  speaks  in  these  two  stanzas  : 

In  the  space  of  seven  days,  no  slight  cause  of  joy, 
Lughaidh  became  ruler  of  the  land  of  Erin  ; 
He  came  to  his  strong  kingdom 
The  ruler  of  Erin  in  one  week. 

Thirty  years  without  nagging 
Was  Mac  Con  in  supreme  sovereignty, 
Till  the  nimble  champion  fell 
"With  his  supremacy  unimpaired. 

This  Mac  Con  of  whom  we  are  treating  was  not  of  the 
descendants  of  Eanna  Munchaoin  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  as 
is  stated  in  the  poem  which  begins  "  Fair  Conaire,  son-in- 
law  of  Conn,"  but  of  the  race  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth,  son 
of  Breoghan.  Now  Lughaidh  son  of  loth,  son  of  Breoghan, 
and  Milidh  of  Spain,  who  is  called  Golamh  son  of  Milidh, 
son  of  Breoghan,  were  sons  of  two  brothers,  so  that,  though 
the  descendants  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth  are  of  the  race  of 
Gaedheal,  still  they  are  not  of  the  progeny  of  Milidh,  but 
only  kinsmen  to  them,  as  the  poet  says,  speaking  of  three 
branches  of  the  descendants  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth  in 
this  stanza  : 

0  Cobhthaigh  of  the  feast-serving  goblets, 

0  Floinn  of  Ard,  0  hEidirsceoil, 

A  trio  who  traced  not  the  genealogy  of  their  ancestors  (?) , 

A  trio  not  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Milidh. 

Here  follow  some  of  the  other  families  who  sprang  from 
Lughaidh  son  of  loth,  namely,  O  Laoghaire  of  Ros,  O  Baire  of 
Ara  in  Rinn  Muinntire  Baire  in  Cairbreacha,  and  O  Cuirnin 
and  Mac  Ailin  in  Alba,  who  was  descended  from  Fathadh 
Canann  son  of  Mac  Con,  son  of  Maicniadh.  This  Mac  Con 
was  the  third  king  of  the  race  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth  who 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.     The  first  of  these  kings  was 
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4445  "óíob  .1.  6ocait>  6at)§ocac  rriAC  T)Áine  rrnc  CongAit  mic 
eA"OArriAin  rrnc  ITIÁil  mic  Ltng*óeAC  mic  1oca  mic  bneogAm 
•oo  §Ab  ceAnnAf  dneAnn  ceiúne  btiA*ónA,  ^un  tmz  te 
CeAnrnnArmc  dbnic;  An  T>AnA  ye&]\  Cocató  ApÚAC  rriAC  pnn 
mic  OiIioIIa  *oo  §Ab   ceAnnA-p  dneAnn  nAor  rnbtiA'ónA  ^un 

4450  emu  le  ponn  itiac  bnÁÚA  ;  An  cneAf  reAn  *oo  -pliocc  Ling-oeAc 
mic  1oca  -oo  bí  1  brtAiceA-p  An  1T1ac  Con-ro  An  a  brtnLmiT) 
a  5  ÍAbAinc  Anoir;  ^on^'ó  T)Á  -oeAnbtigAX)  pn  acá  An  nAnn- 
ro  Ar  An  re&ncur: 

C|\í  ]M'5  Ó  111  AC  10CA  Aj\T> 

4455  "OÁ  eocAit>  "LuJAit)  LÁn§A|\5  ; 

Hoca  piíotrijAAt)  11  ac  líoc  t/mri 
1T)AJV  T)0  •oíojIat)  Íoc  AOlbmil. 


1r  é  feinceAr  rriAC  CornÁm  é-i^eAr  aja  ^onÁiteAiri  ConrnAic 
imc  Ainu  T)o  riiAnb  TTIac  Con  teir  An  n^A  *oa  n^Ainéí  nm^cne 

4460  a 511 1"  a  -óntnrn  né  CAinúe  ctoice  An  $onc  ah  Oin  tÁnri  né 
T)eA|A5nÁic  1  ITIA15  fenrieAn  -oon  teiú  úiaja  -o'Aú  nA  ^CAfibA-o 
A^ur  é  a$  bnonnA*ó  óin  A^ur  ai}a$i*o  -o'éi^pb  A^ur  'o'oIIatti- 
nAib  Ann.  An  n-A  ctor  rm  -o'peinceAr  ttiac  CornÁm  Ci^eA-p 
A^ur  é  'n-A  comnuToe  1   nAnx)  nA   nJenriteAC  né  nÁi"óceAn 

4465  An  CnocAÓ  Amú  C15  rAn  coni-óÁit  1  meA-pc  c&ic  A^ur  An 
nm^cneteir.  A^ur  ia]i  noccAin  *oo  lÁÚAin  ttlic  Con  "oó,  C115 
rÁÚAX)  *oon  crteig  pn  cnít)  1  "oceAnnuA  An  ÓAinúe  né  nAibe  a 
■óntnm  ^un  éA^Aib  ITIac  Con  *oo  tÁÚAin  x>e  pn.  S0!1^  ^n 
Oin  jAinceAn  *oon  1TIai§   aja   An   mAnbA'ó  TDac  Con   ón    Am 

4470 fom  Ate  ó  n-An  bnonnA*ó  *o'ón  ÍAir-reAn  x>'éi5pb  A^n-p 
•D'obtAirinAib  Ann.  1r  é  rÁú  ^Á  'ocÁmi^  ITIac  Con  *oon 
ttlntriAin  t)o  b]\íg  ^nn  ÚAinnn^inpox)  a  *ónA0ice  "óó  nAÓ 
niAinpeAX)  1  b^ÍAiceA-p  6i|AeAnn  teicbt/iA*ÓAin  mtinA  b^Á^bAT) 
UeAir»Ai]A.      tlime   rm    cÁmi^    'o'iAnnAi'ó    coTr)mbÁi*óe    An    a 

4475bnÁiúnib  .1.  fbocc  OibotbA  OLtnm  ;  ^i-óeAt)  *oo  cuitrimgeA-OAn 
An  creAn^AlA  "óó,  mA|A   acá  mAnbA'ó  6o§Ain  ltlói|i   A^ur  a 
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Eochaidh  Eadghothach  son  of  Daire,  son  of  Conghal,  son  of 
Eadaman,  son  of  Mai,  son  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  loth,  son  of 
Breoghan,  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  four  years 
till  he  fell  by  Cearmna  son  of  Eibric  ;  the  second  was 
Eochaidh  Apthach  son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Oilill,  who  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  nine  years,  when  he  fell  by  Fionn  son 
of  Bratha  ;  the  third  of  the  race  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth  who 
held  the  sovereignty  was  this  Mac  Con  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking.  And  it  is  in  testimony  of  this  that  we  have  this 
stanza  from  the  seanchus  : 

Three  kings  sprung  from  the  proud  son  of  loth, 

Two  Eochaidhs,  the  ferocious  Lughaidh, 

It  is  not  a  deed  that  displeases  us, 

The  way  in  which  pleasant  loth  was  avenged. 

Feircheas  son  of  Coman  Eigeas,  at  the  command  of 
Cormac  son  of  Art,  slew,  with  the  spear  called  ringcne, 
Mac  Con,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  against  a  pillar-stone  at 
Gort-an-oir,  beside  Deargraith  in  Magh  Feimhean,  to  the 
west  of  Ath  na  gCarbad,  while  he  was  there  distributing  gold 
and  silver  to  bards  and  ollamhs.  When  Feircheas  son  of 
Coman  Eigeas,  who  resided  at  Ard  na  nGeimhleach,  which  is 
now  called  An  Chnocach,  he  came  to  the  meeting  among  the 
rest,  having  the  ringcne ;  and  when  he  had  come  into  the 
presence  of  Mac  Con,  he  drove  that  spear  through  him  into 
the  pillar-stone  against  which  his  back  rested,  and  this  caused 
his  death  without  delay.  From  that  time  to  this  the  plain  on 
which  Mac  Con  was  slain  is  called  Gort-an-Oir,  from  the 
quantity  of  gold  he  there  bestowed  on  bards  and  ollamhs. 
The  reason  why  Mac  Con  came  to  Munster  was  that  his 
druids  foretold  to  him  that  he  would  not  live  half  a  year  on 
the  throne  of  Ireland  unless  he  left  Tara.  Hence  he  came  to 
Munster,  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  kinsmen — that  is,  the 
descendants  of  Oilill  Olom  ;  but  they  remembered  their  old 
grudge  against  him,  namely,  that  he  had  slain  Eoghan  Mor 
and  his  kinsmen  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Muchruimhe.     And 
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bpAicpe^c  1  ^C&ú  Tn&ií;e  fnucpinriie.     A^u-p  ifoe  pn  uÁmi^ 
&  beic  A5  citte&*ó  50  L&igrnb  &n  c&n  *oo  m^-pb^t)  6. 


T)o    g&b    pe&figti-p    T)uibT>é/yo^c    m^c    ponnc^-ó^    rrnc 

4480  Og&m&ni    mic   p^u^c   pmn    rrnc  TDÁipe    mic    T)túú&i§    rmc 

*Oeicpm   mic  Coc&c  mic  Sin  irnc  ftoipin  mic  U-pitnn  mic  H01- 

cpmiri  rmc  Ai-pn*oit  mic  ftl^-me  mic  fop^  mic  'pe&'p&'ó-Mg  rrnc 

Oitiott^  G^-pxMin  mic  p^c^c  P|\  1TIaj\^  mic  Acmgu-p^  Uinpibig 

Ue&trip^c  -oo  pot  6i-pe&irióin  -píog^cc  Ci-pe^rm  ^oin  btixyo&iri 

4485  ^mÁin.     J\y  tnme  *oo  $.Mpicí  pe^pgtíp  'Oub'óé^'o^c  "óe  .1.  v& 

-óé&x)   mópi&  "óub^  t)o  bí   &15C     1-p  é  &n   JTe^-pgupp)  CÁ11115 

pÁ   bpiÁg&TO   Co-pm&ic    mic  Aipc   1    bpt.Mce^p   éipie&rm    1  ^|\ 

n-ionrnvpb^-ó    Copm&ic    té    htlttc&ib    1     ^Corm&ccMb     i&ji 

mbpieiú  ^  51&U,  ^^u-pi^jA  rmé&ri&m  n&  ptei-óe  -óóib  x>o  Copim&c 

44901  *ocu^i-pce^|Au  1T)^ige  Opie&§  m&p  &  -ocu^  ^iott^  "P^05  Utxvó 

&n  coirmexst  pÁ  -pole  Copim.<yic  ^uja  tcnpc  50  móp  é. 


Upí  mic  iomop-po  pionnc^*ó^  rmc  Og&mxsin  mic  p.6x&c 
prm  .1.  pe^-pgup  T)ub'óé^x)^c  Fe-xyp^tip  C&ipp&ct&c  1-p  fe&-p- 
gu-p  ptntcte&b&ip  vo  irm-p   &ri  c-&tipopt&rm-po-   &1\   Cojim^c ; 

4495  &5 up  céi*o  Copm^c  *o,i&jipi.M,ó  con^j&riu^  &pt  Úa'ós  m&c  Céin 
t>o  bí  ne&picm&j\  &11  upÁc  pom  1  néitib.  1-p  e&*ó  ^-oub^i]iu 
U^-ó^  -pip  50  x)uiubp^*ó  con^n&rh  -oó  T)Á  bpuige^T)  fe&pi&nn 
u&tó.  <(>Oo-bé^]A  x)uic,"  ^pi  Copim&c,  "  &  -ocimce^ttp^ix)  -oo 
c&pib&T)  -oo  ttl  A15  Dpe^J -pA.il  tó  1&|A  mbpupe&*ó  c&i&  &pi  n&  cjii 

4500  "pe&pigup&ib."  "  ID^-pe/vo,"  ^pi  U^-ó^,  "  bpi&iúim--pe  •ótnc  cÁ 
bptngbip  &r\  upeinirnti-o  Lug^ix)  t,Áiri&  bpAu.Mii  mo  -pe&n&ú^pi, 
A^iip  T)Á  *ocu5&i-p  f&ri  óísú  é  ip  copilot  50  mtnpbpi'ó  fé 
iu  upí  fe&pgtn'p,  ^^uf  if  é  Áic  1  n-^  bpingpp  é  1  n6^c^pi- 
t^ig  tÁim   ]\é  Sti^b  5C110C.     U-pi^tt^i-p  Copm^c  tei-p  pm  50 

4505h6-^c^-ptAig  m^-p  &  bpu&ip  Lu^xmx)  L^iii^  1  bt:ixyriboiú  '11--0. 
tinge.  Cui|iip  Copm^c  ^  §&  U]iép  ^n  bpi/Miboic  ^Uf  ^onAi-p 
Lug^i-ó  'ri-^  x)]\mm.    "Cia,  gon^-p  iné?"  &]\  t/ug^it).    "  Copim&c 
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it  thus  happened  that  he  was  returning  to  Leinster  when  he 
was  slain. 

Fearghus  Duibhdheadach  son  of  Fionnchaidh,  son  of 
Oghaman,  son  of  Fiatach  Fionn,  son  of  Daire,  son  of 
Dluthach,  son  of  Deitsin,  son  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son 
of  Roisin,  son  of  Triun,  son  of  Roithriun,  son  of  Airndil, 
son  of  Maine,  son  of  Forga,  son  of  Fearadhach,  son  of  Oilill 
Earann,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Fear  Mara,  son  of  Aonghus 
Tuirbheach  Teamhrach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  a  single  year.  He  was  called 
Fearghus  Duibhdheadach,  as  he  had  two  large  black  teeth. 
This  Fearghus  came  inside  Cormac  son  of  Art  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  when  Cormac  was  expelled  by  the 
Ultonians  to  Connaught,  after  they  had  taken  his  hostages, 
and  he  had  made  the  feast  for  them  in  the  north  of  Magh 
Breagh,  whereat  an  attendant  on  the  king  of  Ulster  held  a 
lighted  candle  to  Cormac's  hair,  and  scorched  him  severely. 

Now,  it  was  the  three  sons  of  Fionnchaidh  son  of 
Oghaman,  son  of  Fiatach  Fionn,  namely,  Fearghus  Duibh- 
dheadach, Fearghus  Caisfhiaclach,  and  Fearghus  Fuiltleabh- 
air,  who  committed  this  outrage  on  Cormac  ;  and  Cormac 
went  to  ask  the  help  of  Tadhg  son  of  Cian,  who  was 
powerful  in  Eile  at  that  time.  Tadhg  said  to  him  that  he 
would  give  his  help  if  he  got  territory  from  him.  "  I  will 
give  thee,"  said  Cormac,  "  as  much  of  Magh  Breagh  as  thou 
canst  go  round  with  thy  chariot  on  the  day  on  which  thou 
shalt  have  overcome  the  three  Fearghuses  in  battle."  "  Then," 
said  Tadhg,  "I  can  tell  you  where  you  will  find  the  champion, 
Lughaidh  Lamha,  my  grandfather's  brother,  who,  if  you 
bring  him  to  the  battle,  will  in  all  likelihood  slay  the  three 
Fearghuses ;  and  the  place  where  you  will  find  him  is  in  Eath- 
arlach  beside  Sliabh  gCrot.  Upon  this  Cormac  set  out  for 
Eatharlach,  where  he  found  Lughaidh  Lamha  lying  down  in 
a  hunting-booth.  Cormac  stuck  his  javelin  through  the 
hunting-booth  and  wounded  Lughaidh  in  the  back.     "  Who 

U 
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m^c  Aiiau,"  &]\  ré.  "1T)<mc  ru&]\&rp  nnre  vo  50111,"  <y\\ 
Lug&i'ó,  "ói]\   if  mé  vo  iiu\j\b   c'&c&ifi  .1.   A|\c    Aomye^-p." 

4510 "  ei|\ic  x) &rn  Aim,"  &]\  Coj\ni^c.  u  Cestui  JÚ05  1  ^c&c  t>tnc/' 
A]\  "Ltij^it).  "  tTI &'pe&'ó,,,  aia  Coiun&c,  "c&b&iji  ce^nn  JIÍ05 
"Ul^-ó  .1.  £e^]i§ur  'Oub'óé&'o&c  ti&m  &uÁ  ^5  cuja  1111  &§,m-ó 
pém  fÁ  ft^-ice^r  éijie&nn."  "T)o-;5é&b&ijA  fin,"  &]\  Luj&tó. 
Lei]>  rw  ciu^'lt&i-o  50  U&'ó^  iiiaNC  Céin  1  n€hlib  &5ur  ^tu^ir- 

4515  1-q  pém  ^ur  U^vó^  50  Líón  &  flti^g  50  bpug  rrnc  ^n  Ó15 
1  ^Cjuonn^  Cwn  Com«MjA  rn&jA  &}\  cornrnój\A"ó  C^c  CjAionn& 
1*01)1  Conm&c  &5Uf  HÁ  cní  pe^-p^ur^. 


*Oo  bí  rói'  -pÁc  oile  ^5  U^-oj;  rn&c  Céin  rÁ  -out  1  n-.cg&ró 
Ul<vó,  vo    bjAÍg    ^iijA&b   é   &n    pe&ngur  TXiib-óéA'o&c-ro    -oo 

4520íÍl^jAb     &     &Ú*MtA    1     ^C&C    S&TT1T1&.       J1^6^"0     ™OfA     tél^     U^VÓ^ 

CoiAtri^c  r&n  c*sc,  acc  -oo  -pÁ^&ib  ^-p  cnoc  &]\  cút  £,n  c^ú^  é 
xs^u-p  ^iott^  'n-^  foÓAip  Ann.  Uti^  lornoniio  U&'ó^  ^S^r 
Lug^fo  t*Árii&  ^g^-ró  ^|a  n&  cjií  pe^iAgur&ib  50  n-&  rUi^§, 
511  ja  ctnc  pe^|A§H|"  ptnLute^b&ijA  té  Ltí 5^1*0  LÁtii^,  ^uja  be^n 

4525  £sr\  ce&rm  "oe,  &5ur  cjAi^tt&ir  ^ur  <\n  •ocuL&ig  Vi-^ia  |\&ibe 
CotAtn&c  jur  &n  ^ce&nn.  1r  e^yo  iotho]A|ao  *oo  fiinne  Cojattiac 
né  hucc  cáic  *oo  *óut  r&n  c^c  é^-o&c  *OeiLiorm  "Ojaúiu,  & 
gioll^,  *oo  cu|a  tnrne  rém  &5ur  &  é&*o&c-r&ri  ^ja  ^n  n^iotb^; 
ói|A  tÁ  -oe&nb  Leir  ^n  c&n  *oo  -pÁrf&T)  tonn  b^oic  Ltng-óe^c 

4530  ^^u^  -00-56^^*0  con]?^'ó  c^c^  é,  n&|A  b'ionc^obú^'oo  ne&c  é. 


T)^t^  Ltng-óe^c  U15  teif  ^n  gce^nn  *oo  bí  -Mge  X)o  Iácai|a 
^n  gioll^  *oo  bí  1  -JA10CU  Cojaitimc  &~§uy  p&yywpy  -oe  n&fA 
b'é  pn  ce^nn  pe^-jAju-p^  'Ouib'óé^'o^ig.  <ctlí  hé,"  aja  aíi 
^iotb^,  "  acc  ce^nn  ^  b]\<sú^|A."  Lei^  pn  uéi*o  Ltig^it)  i:Án 
4535  ^cAvú  xn-|aí^  ^gtif  be^n^i-p  xs  ce^nn  -o'  Pe^]A§ii^  C^i^p^cb^c 
&5Uf  U115  'ti-A  tc\ini  gti-p  ^n  -ocul^ig  1  -jA^ibe  ^n  51  oil a.  1 
]aiocc  Co|aiiimc  é.     í;  An  éro  ce^nn  pí.05  tlL&ó  ?  "   ^1\  Lu 5^1*0. 
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wounds  me?"  asked  Lughaidh.  "  Cormac  son  of  Art," 
replied  the  other.  "  It  is  well  thou  didst  wound  me,"  said 
Lughaidh,  "for  it  was  I  who  slew  thy  father,  that  is,  Art 
Aoinfhear."  "  Give  me  an  eric  for  him,"  said  Cormac.  "  A 
king's  head  in  battle  for  thee,"  said  Lughaidh.  "  Then,"  said 
Cormac,  "  give  me  the  head  of  the  king  of  Ulster,  namely, 
Fearghus  Duibhdheadach,  who  is  coming  between  me  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland."  "  It  shall  be  given  thee,"  said 
Lughaidh.  Upon  this  Cormac  proceeded  to  Eile  to  Tadhg 
son  of  Cian,  and  himself  and  Tadhg  marched  with  their  full 
forces  to  Brugh-Mic-an-Oigh  at  Crionna  Chinn  Chomair, 
where  the  Battle  of  Crionna  was  convened  between  Cormac 
and  the  three  Fearghuses. 

Tadhg  had,  moreover,  another  reason  for  going  against 
Ulster,  as  it  was  this  Fearghus  Duibhdheadach  who  slew  his 
father  in  the  Battle  of  Samhain.  But  Tadhg  did  not  permit 
Cormac  to  go  into  the  battle,  but  left  him  on  a  hill  to  the  rear 
of  the  battle,  and  an  attendant  with  him  there.  Now,  Tadhg 
and  Lughaidh  Lamha  attacked  the  three  Fearghuses  and  their 
host ;  and  Lughaidh  Lamha  slew  Fearghus  Fuiltleabhair  and 
beheaded  him,  and  took  the  head  to  the  hill  on  which  Cormac 
was.  Now,  Cormac,  when  all  were  on  the  point  of  going  to 
the  battle,  clothed  himself  in  the  garments  of  Deilionn  Druit, 
his  attendant,  and  put  his  own  clothes  on  the  attendant ;  for 
he  was  certain  that  when  his  warrior  frenzy  should  come  upon 
Lughaidh,  and  when  the  rage  of  battle  should  seize  him,  he 
could  not  be  trusted  by  anyone. 

As  to  Lughaidh,  he  came  with  the  head  which  he  had  into 
the  presence  of  the  attendant  who  was  disguised  as  Cormac, 
and  asked  him  whether  that  was  not  the  head  of  Fearghus 
Duibhdheadach.  "  It  is  not,"  said  the  attendant ;  "  it  is  the  head 
of  his  brother."  Upon  this  Lughaidh  went  into  the  battle  again, 
and  cut  off  the  head  of  Fearghus  Caisfhiaclach,  and  took  it  in 
his  hand  to  the  hill  on  which  was  the  attendant  disguised  as 
Cormac.     "Is  this  the  head  of  the  king  of  Ulster?"  asked 

U2 
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"  tli  he,"  A]t  An  5iolt<s,  "  acc  ceAnn   a  bj\ÁÚAn  oile."     UeiD 
An  cfte&f  jreACU  i?Án  ^caú  50  dcu^  ceAnn  fe&-pgtipA  T)uib- 

4540dóadai§  teir,  A^ur  "oo  pA^ing  An  cóadha  Don  n^iotlA.. 
"Oo  tbneA^AifA  An  510UIA  A^tir  ADubAinc  ^un  b'é  ceAnn  ^íog 
UIad  é.  Leir  pn  C115  LugAiD  mjicaji  Don  ce^nn  *oon  51  oil a 
511-p  btiAil  'n-A  oj\oIIac  é,  ^un  óa^  An  ^ioIIa  -oo  Iácaija  \ 
A^ur  céTO  Iai§aid  fém  1   néAll  ia]\  Dunéi^eAn  iottiad  ^oIa 

4545  dó  cné  lí.omriAine  a   ó|\éACU. 

"OáIa  Úaidj^  rmc  Cém  do  cihja  ah  b]\ireAD  aja  fttiAg  UIad 
ionnur  50  duu^  reACu  rnADmAnnA  oj\j\a  rAti  ló  ^céADnA  ó 
C-]\ionnA  50  5^T  fte^t1*  1  "o^Aoib  "OjAoniA  IneArclAinn. 
AiriAit  A"oei|i  ptAnnA^Án  ple  fAn  nAnn-ro  fíof: 

4550  ^A"05  triAC  Céin  cuait)  1  "RÁic  Cj\ó, 

Uo  toju-p  feAcc  gcAÚA  1  n-Aonió, 
■po|\  tlUtcAito  50  ]MonnA  |\ém 
Ó  Ác  Cj\iomiA  50  VlAlATJ-CélTI. 

UéiD  Uad^  ia-|\  pn  'n-A  CA-pbAD   A^uy  u}aí   cpéACCA  ó  cjat 

4555fteAgAlb   A1|\  ;    A^tir  ADUbxMt/U  j\é  11-A    §1oIIa    ATI    CAnbAD    DO 

díoja^ad  D'ionnrtnge  riA  UeAitipAC  50  dcu^ad  intj|A  UeAih]AAC 
oon  leiú  ifcig  do  úimceAll  a  CAnbAiD  An  IÁ  rom.  UjaiaII- 
aid  50  néirriDÍneAc  nornpA  A^tir  Uad^  a$  duI  1  néAll  50 
rmnic   ó  únéi^eAn   £oIa   Af  a  cnéAccAib  ;   A^ur  a]a  noccAm 

4t>60lÁlTTI    lé    hAÚ    CllAC    DÓlb    *00    t>1Al?jAtl1§    UaD^    -0011    §1oIIa    ATI 
DUU^ADAjA  UeATÍlA1|A  leo  ^Atl   CITTlCeAll  fOITl.      "  flí  Ctl^ATTl Aft/' 

A]\  An  ^ioIIa.  Leif  pn  btiAilceAjA  A^ur  mAjAbÚA-p  lé  Uad^ 
é;  A^ur  ia]a  mAnbAX)  An  §ioIIa  U15  Co-pmAC  mAc  Ai|\u  do 
Iaúai|a,  A^ur  m An  do  connAi]Ac  n a  rní  cjAéAÓCA  mó|AA  do  bí  aja 

4565  ÚAD^  CU5   A|A   An   tlA1§  DO  bí   'n-A   T>0CA1|A    D1  Af   eonnA    DO    CU)A 

1  ^cnéAÓc  do  cnéAccAib  Uaad^,  A^ur  Doinb  beo  1  ^cjaoacu 
oite,  A^ur  rcotb  do  |Ainn  5A1  rAn  cpeAr  cpéAcc,  A^up 
cneAru^AD  uaja  Jonii  do  DOAnAtii  o|\|aa  lonnnr  50  jiAibe 
Uad^  -peAD  btiADnA  da  bíúm  pn  1  re^A^bge,  50  nDeACAiD 
457oLhJaid  Láitia  doíi  ttluTTiAin  a]a  ceAnn  An  uÁicleA^A.    UÁmi^ 

An     1lA1§    50    n-A    Ú]AÍ     DAÍUADAlb     ^O    ^CUAtADAJA    ÓA^CAOme 
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Lughaidh.  "  It  is  not,"  said  the  attendant,  "it  is  the  head  of  his 
other  brother."  He  went  the  third  time  into  the  battle  and 
brought  the  head  of  Fearghus  Duibhdheadach  with  him,  and 
he  asked  the  same  question  of  the  attendant.  The  attendant 
answered  and  said  that  it  was  the  head  of  the  king  of  Ulster. 
Upon  this  Lughaidh  aimed  a  blow  at  the  attendant  with  the 
head  and  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and  the  attendant  died  on 
the  spot ;  and  Lughaidh  himself  fell  into  a  swoon  because  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost  through  his  many  wounds. 

As  to  Tadhg,  son  of  Cian,  he  defeated  the  Ulster  host  so 
that  he  routed  them  seven  times  in  the  same  day  between 
Crionna  and  Glas  Neara  on  the  side  of  Drom  Ineasclainn,  as 
the  poet  Flannagan  says  in  the  following  stanza : 

Tadhg  son  of  Cian  in  Raith  Cro  in  the  north 
Won  seven  hattles  in  one  day, 
Against  Ulster,  with  brilliant  success, 
From  Ath  Crionna  to  Ard  Cein. 

After  this  Tadhg  went  into  his  chariot,  having  three 
wounds  from  three  spears  ;  and  he  told  his  attendant  to 
direct  the  chariot  towards  Tara,  so  that  he  might  include 
the  walls  of  Tara  within  the  circuit  made  by  his  chariot 
on  that  day.  They  drove  straight  on,  though  Tadhg  fainted 
several  times  through  loss  of  blood  from  his  wounds ;  and 
as  they  were  approaching  Ath  Cliath,  Tadhg  asked  the 
attendant  if  they  had  included  Tara  in  that  circuit.  "We 
have  not,"  replied  the  attendant.  Upon  this  Tadhg  struck 
him  dead ;  and  when  the  attendant  had  been  slain,  Cormac  son 
-of  Art  came  up,  and  seeing  Tadhg's  three  great  wounds,  he 
ordered  the  physician  who  was  with  him  to  put  an  ear  of 
barley  into  one  of  his  wounds,  and  a  live  worm  into  another  of 
them,  and  a  splinter  of  a  javelin-head  into  the  third  wound, 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  externally,  so  that  Tadhg  was 
a.  year  in  a  wasting  condition  from  this  treatment,  until 
Lughaidh  Lamha  went  to  Munster  to  fetch  the  surgeon. 
The  surgeon  came  with  his  three  pupils,   and   they    heard 
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Ú&i-ó^  &■§  ci§e&cc  ^u-p  &n  -oún  *oóib.  p^-pftin^if  &n  CÁ1CI1&15 
-oon  cé^'O'OAtc^  "oori  cjviúji  &ji  ^clo-p  n&  cé&T)™  Ai|i^e  ó  Ú^-ó^ 
cpéA'o  é  jtác  n&  m^i|A^e  pn.    "Cne&T)  -po,"  &Jifé,  ""oo  cot^,  &f\ 

4575nibeiú  T)o  cot^  eopn^  'n-&  cfié&cc."  Afi  ^clo-p  &n  -oa^ 
m&if^e  p&pntnjif  x>on  •0&J1&  *o&tu&  cpe^-o  6  ^•ób^-p  n^ 
rn&if^e  pn.  "Cne^t)  *ooiriíotbeo  -po"  &p  &n  •o&]a&  *o&tc&  "&ja 
mbeic  X)o  "óoi-pb  beo  -p&n  T)&ft&  cpé&cc."  Ap  ^cto-p  &n  upe&f 
rn&i-p^e  -oon  cÁicb^ig  p&puiigif  *oon  cjie&f  *o&tu&  c\\é&x)  é 

4580  ^'ób.&fi  n&  cnei*oe  pn.  "Cne&T)  *oo  jvmti  &ifim  p>"  ^-p  &n  cpe^p 
*o&tt:&.  A^u-p^-p  fioécxMn  *oon  ci§  'n-A,  pi&ibe  Uxvó^-oon  c&iú- 
L1&15  if  e^"ó  *oo  junne  coblu&fi  i&n&irm  'oo  cu]\  -p&n  ue&Ll&c 
50  n*oe&fm&  c&oi-p  -óe&pi^  "óe  &5Uf  &  ú&b>&ipc  *o&  irme&Ul 
&}\  bfiuirmib>  Ú/vró^  i&pi  pn.     ttt&pi  -oo  conn^ipic  Ua/ó^  ^n 

4585  c-i&pi&nn  -oe^-p^  -o^  irme&Vt  -pé  a  -pÁc&T)  'n-íx  co|\p  *oo  g^b 
cpi  10  untight)  c]ioi"óe  é,  lonrm-p  50  -ouÁim^  "oon  u&tb/vp  -pcnn 
^uji  ceit^  50  -poi^éi^ne^c  &n  *oi&f  &n  *ooi|Ab  A^tif  &n  -pcoUb 
•00  -jnnn  5&1  &y  &  cjié&cc&ib  ;  A^tif  teif  pn  -oo-ní  &n  uÁic- 
L1&15    cne&pij&'ó    lotntÁn    &p\    &    cpé&cc&ib    gtiji   b&   flÁn 

4590 U/vó^  5^n  pnjAe&c  *o&  éif  pn. 


*Oo  purine  &n  Uxvó^-pD  ^&bÁtu.M'p  triófi.6,  1  Leiú  Ctnnn  *o& 
éif  pnt  TDÁ  tTi^c  itnopjAO  *oo  bí  &$  U&"ó$  m&c  Cém  rrnc 
Oitt/iot&  Ottntn,  m&}\  &z&  Counts  A^ti-p  Co|Am6,c  J^^^S- 
O  lomcMX)  m^c  Conntóv  UÁ11115  O  CéApb^ibt,  ^5^f  ó  ponn- 
4595  ^cua.  ttiac  Connie  uÁim^  0  tTle^c^i|i.  O  Co|attiísc  J^ibeAn^ 
m&c  Uató^  mic  Cém  cÁim^  O  be-^-ó^^  ^uy  0  ^^-ó^ís  &$uf 
O  Concub^i|A  Ci-6,nn^ccA.     A5  -po  n^s  uípie  vo  5^b^*OA-p,  m&jA 

cu^i'ó,  Lingne  úoi-p   ^^ti]"  ci-^ji. 


T)o  g&bf&'o  fóf  X)|ion5  oite  -oo  fíbt  6ibi-p  c]aíoca  oite- 
1  Leic  Cumn,  m^-p  A.cAi'o  -pbocu  CoctÁin  rrnc  Lo]icÁin  nnc 
'DxscÁin   mic    U]ieACUi-pe   mic   U-pém  mic    S-me  mic   Ainbite- 
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Tadhg's  moaning  as  they  approached  the  dun.  The  surgeon 
asked  the  first  of  the  three  pupils  when  they  had  heard 
from  Tadhg  a  moan  arising  from  the  first  wound,  what  was 
the  cause  of  that  moan.  "  This  is  the  moan  caused  by  a 
prickle,  as  there  is  a  barley-prickle  in  his  wound."  On  hearing 
a  moan  caused  by  the  second  wound,  he  asked  the  second 
pupil  what  was  the  cause  of  that  moan.  "  This  is  the 
moan  caused  by  a  live  creature,"  said  he,  "  for  a  live  worm 
has  been  put  into  the  second  wound."  When  the  surgeon 
heard  the  third  moan,  he  inquired  of  the  third  pupil  what 
was  the  cause  of  that  moan.  "  This  is  the  moan  caused 
by  a  weapon-point,"  said  the  third  pupil.  And  when  the 
surgeon  reached  the  house  in  which  Tadhg  was,  he  placed 
an  iron  coulter  in  the  fire  until  it  became  red  hot,  and  then 
got  it  in  readiness  in  front  of  Tadhg.  When  Tadhg  saw 
the  red-hot  iron  put  in  readiness  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting 
it  into  his  body,  his  heart  trembled  greatly ;  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  terror  that  seized  him,  he  violently  ejected 
from  his  wounds  the  ear  of  barley,  the  worm,  and  the 
splinter  of  javelin-head,  and  thereupon  the  surgeon  com- 
pletely healed  his  wounds ;  and  after  that  Tadhg  was  well 
without  delay. 

This  Tadhg  made  large  conquests  in  Leath  Cuinn  after- 
wards. For  Tadhg  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilill  Olom,  had  two 
sons,  namely,  Connla  and  Cormac  Gaileang.  From  Iomchaidh 
son  of  Connla  comes  O  Cearbhaill,  and  from  Fionnachta  son 
of  Connla  comes  O  Meachair.  From  Cormac  Gaileang  son 
of  Tadhg,  son  of  Cian,  comes  O  Eadhra  and  O  Gadhra  and 
O  Conchubhair  Ciannachta.  The  following  are  the  territories 
they  acquired,  namely :  Gaileanga,  east  and  west ;  Cian- 
nachta, south  and  north ;  Luighne,  east  and  west. 

Moreover,  another  company  of  the  race  of  Eibhear  took 
possession  of  other  territories  in  Leath  Cuinn  :  these  are  the 
descendants  of  Cochlan  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Dathan,  son  of 
Treachuire,  son  of  Trean,  son  of  Sidhe,  son  of  Ainbhile,  son 
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mrc  bi^  1111c  Aot)Áin  true  "Oe&tb&cuú  mic  CAif  mic  Con^ilt 
C^clii-MC  hue  Ltn^'óe&c  TTIeirm  (do  jnnne  i?e&|A£.nn  cloix>irii 

4605  -ois  bytnt  ó  Lunnne^c  50  St/i&b  Cccge)  true  Aongu^A  "Ci|Ai§ 
rrnc  pit  Cui-pb  Tine  ITI05&  Cui]\b  rnic  Coprn-MC  C-M-p  mic 
OiLiolt&  Olmm.  A5  fo  iu  pe^fi-kirm,  m&\\  &cái*o  n^  -j^e^cc 
nT)e^tbri^  .1.  >Oe&lbr)&  lfló}\,  TJe&Lon^  Oe&^,  T)e^tbri^ 
C^ú|\xN,  *Oe&tbr)&  1a|acaija  tTli*óe,  'Oe^tbn^  Sice  tie-Mine^, 

46io  *Oe&t,br)&  Cúíte  pAb&iiA  A^tif  T)e^tbri^  Úíjie  dá  Loc  1 
^Corm&cc&ib.  gon&'ó  t)&  jroiLbpug&'ó  pti  cui^e^-p  &n  pie 
n&  ]\oinn-^e  po-p  &y  &ri  1-e^ncu-p  : 

Ha  feAcc  n"OeALbtiA  fÁ  "oorm  f'leAJA, 
SioL  An  "OeAUbAoic  "óonnAiAmAig  ; 
4615  UÁTO  1  beic  Cuinn  ah  cótfióil, 

Haó  beAg  otióip  -o'  olLAirmAib  : 

"OeAtbtiA  ttlón,  OeAtbtiA  OeA<;  "bneAg-ÓA, 

OeAtbtiA  &ac|\a  |\inn|\eAniAi]A  ; 
Aicme  -JTÁ  meA]A|At)A  mot) a, 
4620  OeAtbtiA  ah  Oj\o§a  bÁi|AjAteAbAi]A  ; 

OeAtbtiA  Sice  niAtri§tAiii  tleAtiiiCA, 

OeAtbtiA  Hua'oac  tieAtii>6ocjuii  5  ; 
"OeAtbtiA  CúIa  porm§tAiti  pobAijA, 

11Áj\  "oeAbuig  j\é  T>eA§tocAib. 

4625  ^115  5U|^b  té  Lug^io  Láiíia  a]a  yojAAite-MTi  Copm&ic  rrnc 
Ai|\c  -oo  ctnu  &n  ■pe^pjup-po  &]\  is  bpntmi'o  &5  uiaácc^'6 
a^ua;  5ti|^b  1  ^C&u  CjAionn^  00  rn&nb&ó  é. 
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of  Beag,  son  of  Aodhan,  son  of  Dealbhaoth,  son  of  Cas,  son 
of  Conall  Eachluath,  son  of  Lughaidh  Meann  (who  reduced 
to  swordland  the  territory  between  Luimneach  and  Sliabh 
Echtghe),  son  of  Aonghus  Tireach,  son  of  Fear  Corb,  son  of 
Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Oilill  Olom.  Here  are 
the  territories,  namely,  the  seven  Dealbhnas,  that  is  Dealbhna 
Mhor,  Dealbhna  Bheag,  Dealbhna  Eathra,  Dealbhna  Iarthair 
Mhidhe,  Dealbhna  Shithe  Neannta,  Dealbhna  Chuile  Fabhair, 
and  Dealbhna  Thire  da  Loch  in  Connaught.  To  describe 
these  the  poet  sets  down  the  following  stanzas  taken  from 
the  seanchus  : 

The  seven  Dealbhnas  of  brown  spears, 

The  race  of  Dealbhaoth  of  brown  arms, 
They  are  in  Leath  Cninn  of  the  feasting, 

Where  there  is  great  honour  for  ollamhs  : 

Dealbhna  Mhor,  Dealbhna  Bheag  of  Breagha, 

Dealbhna  of  Eathra  of  strong  headlands  ; 
A  race  of  pleasant  customs, 

Dealbhna  of  the  tall-peaked  Brugh  ; 

Dealbhna  of  the  brilliant  Sith  Neannta, 

Dealbhna  of  harmless  Nuadha  ; 
Dealbhna  of  fair  bright  Cul  Fobhair, 

Which  never  was  without  good  lakes. 

Know  that  it  was  Lughaidh  Lamha,  by  the  direction  of 
Cormac  son  of  Art,  who  slew  this  Fearghus  of  whom  we  are 
treating,  and  that  it  was  at  the  Battle  of  Crionna  he  was 
slain. 
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XLIII. 

T)o  g&b  Co]\m&c  tJLp&*o&  rn&c  Aipc  Aoinppi  rrnc  Cumrv 
Cé^'ocACxsig  true  pei*ótimit)  fte&cum&ifi  rrnc  Uu^c^it  Ue&óc- 

4630  tiixM-p  -oo  fíot  6ipe&riióin  piíog&cc  éipie&nn  *oÁ  pci*o  bt/i&'ó&n. 
1-p  tnrne  g&ipce&pi  Cofim>c  tUp^-oxy  *óe,  utc&  f^'o^  .1.  -pé^-pó^; 
f&*o&  *oo  bí  &ijt,  nó  ón  bpocxst--po  U'L]:^,oa  .1.  tlt&i*ó  1  bp&*o 
rn&pi  ^upi  cm\\  n&  htlltu&ig  &\\  -oeop&i'óe/sccfexvó'pé  rnbti&*ó&n 
troé^5  &  htlllu&ib  "cpé  n-&p  itnpe&*o&-p  T>'ulc  &iji  -put  piÁmi^ 

4635pt&iúe^-p  eifie&rm  é.  A^u-p  1-p  í  pÁ  rnÁc&i^  *oon  Copuc- 
po  é^cu&c  inge&n  tiitce^ú^ig  &n  g&b&nn.  A^u-p  1-p  j^é  hucc 
C&Ú.&  tTI&ige  TTIiicpiuiirie  *oo  cup  *oo  jnnne  A-pc  Aoinpe&f\ 
Coprn&c  p\é  hinjin  &r\  §&b&rm  A^u-p  í  &-p  éoibce  /M^e.  Óipi 
pÁ  nó-p  1   neifiinn    &n    C]\Ác  -poin   ^ibé   pú   nó   tn&c  púo-5   *oo 

4640  ctnji'pe^'ó  *otnt  1  n-ingin  bptig^-m  nó  bi/S'óuxMg  pié  Uiige  nó 
Le&nnÁn&cc  'oo  "óé&n&tii  ]ii&,  ^up  b&  héi^e&n  "oó  &  p&gÁiL 
5^n  &cu  ccnbce  nó  cpo*ó  nu^CAi|A  *oo  x)Áib  t>i.  A^u-p  1-p  &p 
xmi  mot)  -pom  pi&iji  Apic  mÁc&ijA  Copttn&ic,  ói]i  níop  b'í  pÁ 
be&n  pópc^  -óó,  &CC  ITIexyob  Leit-óe&p^,  m^e^n  ConÁin  Cu&t- 

4645  ^nn,  &$Uf  if  u&iúe  ^imnni^úe^n  RÁiú  tTle^'ób^  tÁirri  pé 
UeAíiiw|i. 

^\y  lon^n&'ó  &n  lifting  'oo  corm&i-pc  é&óc&é  ú*o  .1. 
rnÁú&ipi  Coprn&ic.  *0&-p  bé,  lotnoiipvo,  &pi  mbeic  'n-A  co-otxvó 
rn&pi  &on  pé  1iA|au  "01,  *oo  •ce&'pc&'ó  &  ce&nn  *o&  col&irm  ^^tif 

4650*00  pÁf  bite  mó|i  &p  &  mtune^t  *oo  te&úntng  &  56-0.5^  ó-p 
éipunn  tnte,  ^^uf  uÁim^  &n  Ttitnpi  óp  cionn  &n  bibe  pn,  ^uja 
c|A-ó,>pc|i^'ó  é;  &5Uf  T)xs  61-p  pn  t?Á-p&if  bile  oite  ^  ppéiTri  &n 
céi*obite  50  *ocÁini5  pt>e  ^&oiúe  ^m^pv  téii  1eA"5^*ó  é;  ^5«p 
]\é  |?Mcpn   riA.  b^i-pbn^e  pn  be^-ó^^ip  A.n  be^n   ^^u-p  múp- 

4655  ct^i-p  ^s-p  ^  co*otA'ó,  "^Uji  nocc  puini  n^  b^iptin^e  •o'A]\c.  "  J\y 
po]\  pn,"    ^s^   A|ic,   "  ce^nn   ^^c   mnÁ   &   -pe^-p   A^u-p  be^n- 
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Cormac  Ulfhada  son  of  Art  Aoinfhear,  son  of  Conn 
Ceadchathach,  son  of  Feilimidh  Reachtmhar,  son  of  Tuathal 
Teachtmhar  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  forty  years.  He  is  called  Cormac  Ulfhada,  for  he 
had  a  long  ulcha,  that  is  a  long  beard,  or  from  the  word 
Ulfhada,  meaning  Ultonians  afar;  for  he  sent  Ultonian  chiefs 
into  exile  for  sixteen  years  out  of  Ulster,  on  account  of  the 
injury  they  had  done  him  before  he  attained  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland.  And  the  mother  of  this  Cormac  was  Eachtach 
daughter  of  Uilceathach  the  smith ;  and  it  was  when  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Muchruimhe  was  on  the  point  of  being  fought 
that  Art  Aoinfhear  became  the  father  of  Cormac  by  the  smith's 
daughter,  who  was  then  his  dowered  mistress.  For  it  was  a 
custom  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  that  whatever  king  or  king's 
son  coveted  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  or  biadhtach,  desir- 
ing to  have  her  as  a  mistress  or  paramour,  should  get 
her,  provided  he  gave  her  a  marriage  portion  or  dowry  of 
cattle.  And  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Art  obtained 
Cormae's  mother,  for  it  was  not  she  who  was  his  wedded  wife, 
but  Meadhbh  Leithdhearg,  daughter  of  Conan  of  Cuala,  and 
from  this  latter  Raith  Meadhbha  near  Tara  is  named. 

Strange  was  the  vision  which  this  Eachtach,  that  is,  the 
mother  of  Cormac,  beheld.  She  imagined,  indeed,  as  she  lay 
asleep  beside  Art,  that  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body, 
and  that  a  great  tree  grew  out  of  her  neck  which  extended 
its  branches  over  all  Ireland,  and  the  sea  came  over  this  tree 
and  laid  it  low ;  and  after  this  another  tree  grew  out  of  the 
roots  of  the  first,  and  a  blast  of  wind  came  from  the  west  and 
felled  it ;  and  at  the  sight  of  this  vision  the  woman  started 
and  awoke  from  her  sleep,  and  she  told  the  substance  of  the 
vision  to  Art.  "  That  is  true,"  said  Art,  "  the  head  of  every 
woman  is  her  husband,  and  I  shall  be  taken  from  thee  in  the 
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pn-oe&fi  rni-pe  "oioc-r^  1  5C&Ú  tTI&ige  tTlticnuiTrie;  ^^uf  if  é 
bite  fÁpr-ísr  -csr&'O,  m&c  be^-p^r  zú  -o^iTi-r^  bur  jií  &}\  éijnnn  ; 
^5ur  T  ^  1t<uija  bÁicre&r  é,  cnÁitri  éi-pc  fUn^re&r,  &5ur  c^cc- 

4660  pJi'óe&'p  T^  iri-A  tmn  pn  é.  Aj;ur  ir  é  bite  pvpr&r  &  pnéitii 
v\n  cé-mbite  in^c  bé.<xnú&n  dó  rom  bur  ní  &n  éinmn  ;  &$ur  ir 
é  p'óe  5^oice  &ni&-p  te&^r&r  é,  c&t  cuiiip-óe&n  i*oi|t  é  rém 
^$ur  &n  pAH  ;  A^ur  cuiup'ó  ré  teir  &n  bpém  r&n  c&u  p)m. 
Ji'óe&'ó  ní  bi&  n&ú  &n   &n  bpém  ó  -pom   &tn&c.     A^ur  uÁmi^ 

4665^n  .Mrl/m^  pn  1  ^cjAÍc  T>o  CofVm&C  &5ur  >o&  rii&c  C&ijVbne 
l/iúre&c-MV.,  ói|\  1-p  |\é  Lmn  cnÁirh  éirc  'oo  "pbo^-ist)  *óó  'oo 
c^ccAX)A-p  HA  p&bn^"ó&  é,  ^ur  ir  teif  &n  bpém  'oo  cuic 
C&inbre  oiure.&c&in  1  ^C&c  5^1^« 


1r  í  €hcne  Ú^ob^-o^  mge&n  C&c&oin  ttlói)\  'oo  b&  be&n 
4670  "oo  Cojvm&c  x)o  |Aéi|\  "ópuin^e  ré  re&nctir,  Ji'óe&'ó  ní  héroi-p 
pn  -co  beiú  pnmne&c  -c^ur  &  nÁ-ó  50  rn&t)  í  &n  6icne  pn 
rnÁc&ijv  C&inbne  t/icjre&c&in.  O11A  t)o  bÁt)&n  ocu  mbti^'ón^ 
ir  ceiúne  pcro  ó  bÁr  C&ú&oija  ^uja  g&b  Contn&c  rt&iúe&r 
én|\e^nn}  rn&n  ^uÁ  &n  pce  bti^*ó^n  x)o  bí  Conn  Cé^t)c^c^c 
4675  1  brt&iue&r  érpe&nn,  ^s^nr  n&  re^cu  mbl/i&*ón&  'oo  bí  Con- 
fine rn&c  tT)og&  LÁtri&  ^ur  &n  cjúoc&t)  bbi^*ÓAn  'oo  bí  Apc 
Aom^eAji  &5ur  ^n  uiuoc&T)  bl/i&'ó&n  'oo  bí  tTI&c  Con  &^ur 
^n  &oinbbi&*ó&in  'oo  bí  pe^n^ny  "Omb'óé^'o^c  1  bpt&iue&'p 
éi]^e^nn   ^np  g^b   Co|\m^c  xs  ce^nn^p 

4680  Acc  ce^n4s  ir  po|A  ^tijA^b  í  Cicne  Ott^Trm^  mge^n 
t)útit^iH5  tmc  é^nn^  fhxvó  mÁú^in  CAi|ibne  Liú]?e^c^i-p ; 
^x^nr  ir  í  i:Á  'o^'Lc-ís  do  Dunce^x),  bnnJxM'ó  bóicé^'o^c  *oo 
bí  1  t/,Mgnib,  do  coitrié^'o^'ó  coine  féite  A,n  cemi*ó  ]\é 
bi^c^-ó    5&Ó     Aoin     -o'tre^n^ib     Cine^nn     ci^e-^T)    *o^    Ú15. 

4685  A^tir  1-p  aitiIait)  -oo  bí  Ati  Dtnce^'o-ro  50  n-iorn&'o  r^Tó- 
bne^r^,  ói|i  tdo  bÁ*o&n  reAcc  n-^i]A^e  ^i^e  ^^tir  re&cc 
bpci-o  bó  1  n^ó^c  &iftge  "oiob  50  ti-A  bjrojAu^mn  ^noi'óe 
^S^r  5^^   cmé^b  pD|\éi"óe   oite,   ionnur  50  -oci^-oír   ti-Mrbe 
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Battle  of  Magh  Muchruimhe  ;  and  the  tree  that  will  grow  out 
of  thee  is  a  son  which  thou  wilt  bear  to  me,  who  will  be 
king  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  sea  that  will  overwhelm  him  is  a 
fish-bone  which  he  will  swallow,  and  he  will  be  choked  on  that 
occasion.  And  the  tree  that  will  grow  out  of  the  roots  of  the 
first  is  a  son  that  will  be  born  to  him  who  will  be  king  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  blast  of  wind  from  the  west  that  will 
overthrow  him  is  a  battle  that  will  be  fought  between 
himself  and  the  Fian  ;  and  he  will  fall  by  the  Fian  in  that 
battle.  But  the  Fian  will  not  prosper  thenceforth.  And 
this  vision  was  fulfilled  in  Cormac  and  his  son  Cairbre 
Lithfeachair,  since  the  demons  choked  Cormac  as  he  was 
swallowing  a  fish-bone,  and  Cairbre  Lithfeachair  fell  by  the 
Fian  at  the  Battle  of  Gabhra. 

Some  seanchas  state  that  Cormac's  wife  was  Eithne 
Thaobhfhada  daughter  of  Cathaoir  Mor.  But  this  cannot  be 
true,  seeing  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Cairbre  Lith- 
feachair. Since  there  were  eighty-eight  years  from  the 
death  of  Cathaoir  till  Cormac  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland,  namely,  the  twenty  years  Conn  Ceadchathach  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  the  seven  years  Conaire  son 
of  Mogh  Lamha  held  it,  and  the  thirty  years  of  Art  Aoinfhear,. 
the  thirty  years  of  Mac  Con,  and  the  one  year  of  Fearghus 
Duibhdheadach  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  up  to  the  time 
Cormac  assumed  the  supreme  rule  of  that  country. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  Eithne  Ollamhdha  daughter  of 
Dunlaing  son  of  Eanna  Nia  was  the  mother  of  Cairbre 
Lithfeachair ;  and  it  is  she  who  was  the  foster-child  of 
Buicead,  a  farmer  with  hundreds  of  kine,  who  lived  in 
Leinster,  who  kept  a  hospitable  pot  over  a  fire  to  give 
food  to  everyone  of  the  men  of  Ireland  who  visited  his 
house.  Now  this  Buicead  was  thus  circumstanced  :  he 
had  vast  wealth,  for  he  had  seven  herds,  and  seven  score 
kine  in  each  herd,  together  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
horses  and  cattle    of   every  other   description,   so   that   the 
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L&ige&n  50  n-xs  rnbtnimib  X)&  ce&ó,  50  rnbeine&'ó  "onon^ 
4690 "óíob  -pc&oi  t)&  bu&ib  11-6.1*0,  A^uf  ^onon^  oiLe  -Mcme  v& 
gpoi-o, -c^uip  x)]\on-§  oite  rcon  X)A  e^c^ib,  50  piU5&*o&pi  &  tii&om 
tube  -mtiLmt)  pn  u&it>,  lonnup  n^-p  &n  Ai^e  &cu  re&éc  rnb& 
&5tir  u^-pb  ;  &5tif  uei*o  1  n-é&tó-ó  oi-óce  é  péin  ^up  &  be&n 
A^tif  &  "ó^lc^  (Ehúne,  ó  'Otm  Duice^*o  50  T)oi|ie  coibte  'oo  bí 
4695  lÁnri  ]\é  Ce&n&rimip  n&  ITh-oe,  m&]\  &  n^nÁctnge^'ó  Coprn&c 
corimtn'óe  &n  c&n  rom.  A^up  *oo  úó^&ib  Otnce&'o  boic  'n-^ 
^corimuige&'ó  péiti  &5up  a  be&n  &5up  &  'ó&Iua  &n  c&n  -pom. 
A^up  -oo  bío-ó  dúne  a^  cimjDipe&cc  nó  ^5  ppiocÁite&Tri  *o«*x 
hoi*oe  &$up  t)&  btnrmg  ^tri^it  b&tió^t&oic. 


4700  t,Á  n-^on  lornoppo  -o^p  éipi§  Coprn&c  mtiac  Vi-a  &oh&ji 
a]a  e&c  t)o  c&ipce&L  &n  ftnnn  citnce&tt  aíi  b&ibe  50  bp&c&i'ó 
An  mge&n  Át&mn  eiúne  ^5  bleogMi  nó  ^5  cpú*ó  n&  -pe&cc 
mbó  -pom  Otnce&*o.  A^up  ip  &ííiLm,ó  *oo  bí  A^ti-p  *oÁ  foiúe&c 
&ice,  A^tsp  *oo  cpúiT)  cop^c  aíi  t&cc&  ó  ^&c  bom  -p^n    óéxvo- 

4705foiúe&c  &£up  &n  *o&p&  t&cc -p&n  *o&p&  -poice^c;  &5tip  m&p\ 
pn  *oi  50  cpúit)  n&  pe^cc  rnbó  tin  ^gti-p  Copm&c  -6,5  a  pé&c&m 
&p  tiiéro  &  §e&n&  tnppe.  U15  &p  pm  x)on  boiú  1  }\&ibe  & 
boi"oe  ^^iip  -pÁ5bx\ip  &r\  b&mne  -Min  &5Uf  beipip  t)Á  -poice^c 
oite  ^^up  co]m  'n-A  bÁitii  Lé  &rn&c  ^up  &n  -ppuc  'oo  bí  tÁirii 

4710  |Aip  &n  rnb&ite  nó  pup  &n  mboiú,  ^^up  -oo  bíon  teip  -mi  ^copri 
^n  cé^x)poiúe^c  -oon  tn-pce  *oo  bí  tÁitri  -pé  po|Au,  ^^Uf  «Mi 
T)^p  -poice&c  *oon  tnpce  -oo  bí  1  Iája  ^n  cpjAoc^ ;  ^5tjf  cilbp 
^nn  rém  *oon  boic.  Uéi*o  ^niAC  ^n  c]Ae^p  pe^cc  ^^up  cojAnÁn 
bé  'oo  bu^m  tu&cn&,  A^up  A"p  nibeiú  ^5  bu&m  n^  tu^cn^  "ói 

4715-00  ctntte&'ó  5^0  rcoiú  f^^  ú|\tu^c|i^  *o&  mbe^n^t)  aja  teiú 
A^tir  &n  iti^cAi]A  5e^|A|\  "0011  beic  oite.  U^pt^  ce^n^  'oo 
Co]ATn^c  &n  triéi'o  A  5|AÁX)A  X)1  beic  ^5  ^  peiceMTi  ^|\  pe&t> 
5^c  -pe^'ómA  "óíob  pn.  A^up  p^ppuigi-p  Copmxsc  *ói  ci^  "oa 
n-oéine^*ó  cmé&t  An  tnpce  ^n  L^cua  A^u-p  tia  ItiAcnA.  "An 
-4720  cí  Afi  a  n,oém1m/,  aja  pí,  "••otijji'ó  -óíom-rA  cméAt  bu'ó  mó  *oÁ 
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nobles  of  Leinster,  with  companies  of  their  followers,  used 
to  frequent  his  house,  and  some  of  them  took  away  from  him 
a  number  of  his  kine,  and  others  some  of  his  brood-mares, 
others  again  a  number  of  his  steeds,  and  thus  they 
despoiled  him  of  all  his  wealth,  so  that  there  remained  to 
him  only  seven  cows  and  a  bull  ;  and  he  fled  by  night 
with  his  wife  and  Eithne,  his  foster-child,  from  Dun 
Buicead,  to  an  oak  grove  near  Ceanannus  na  Midhe,  where 
Cormac  used  to  reside  at  that  time  ;  and  Buicead  built  a 
hut,  in  which  himself  and  his  wife  and  foster-child  then 
resided.  And  Eithne  used  to  serve  or  wait  upon  her 
foster-father  and  her  foster-mother  as  a  maid-servant. 

Now  on  a  certain  day  Cormac  went  out  alone  on 
horseback  to  travel  through  the  lands  that  surrounded  the 
town,  and  he  saw  the  fair  maiden,  Eithne,  milking  these 
seven  cows  of  Buicead.  And  this  was  her  way  of  doing  it: 
she  had  two  vessels,  and  she  milked  the  first  portion  of 
each  cow's  milk  into  the  first  vessel,  and  the  second 
portion  into  the  second  vessel,  and  she  acted  thus  till  she 
had  milked  the  seven  cows,  while  Cormac  kept  watching 
her,  through  his  great  love  for  her.  She  then  went  into  the 
hut  in  which  her  foster-father  was,  and  left  the  milk  there, 
and  took  out  in  her  hand  two  other  vessels  and  a  cup  to  the 
stream  which  was  near  the  town  or  the  hut,  and  with  the  cup 
filled  the  first  vessel  from  the  water  which  was  near  the  brink, 
and  the  second  vessel  from  the  water  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  then  she  returned  to  the  hut. 
She  came  out  the  third  time,  having  a  reaping-hook  to  cut 
rushes  ;  and  as  she  cut  the  rushes  she  used  to  put  each  long 
wisp  of  fresh  rushes  that  she  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  short 
rushes  on  the  other  side.  Now  Cormac,  through  his  great 
love  for  her,  was  watching  her  during  each  of  these 
practices ;  and  Cormac  asked  for  whom  she  was  making 
the  special  selection  of  the  water,  the  milk,  and  the  rushes. 
"  He,  for  whom  I  am  making  it,"  said  she,  "  is  worthy  of  a 
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mbeic  &n  mo  curriAp  "  gÁ  hAmrn  é?"  An  Connive. 
'vbtnceAT)  bpugAiu,"  Api  ri.  "An  é  pn  bmceAt)  biA'ócAc 
-do  LAigmb  auá  lornnA-mueAc  1  nCipmn  ?"  &p  CoprriAc.  "  1r 
6/J  An  ppe.     "tnAreA-ó,  ir  ciir^  dene  mgeAn  T)únlAin5  a 

4725  "óaU;  a,"  ^n  ContnAc,  "1r  tné,"  ^n  dene.  "ITIaiú  ÚAplA," 
A|\  ConmAC,  "  oin  biATÓ  en  ic  Aoimrm&oi  A^Am-rA."  "  Tli 
hA^Am  -pém  acá  mo  *óiot,"  An  ire,  "  &cc  a^aiti  oit)e."  Leip 
pm  céro  CopniAc  rriAn  Aon  niA  50  btnceAX)  A$ur  ^eAtt&ir 
cntriAix)  'oó  upé  dene  'o'pAgÁi't  'n-A  mnAoi  -óó  pém.     Aon- 

4730cmgip  bmceA-o  dene  *oo  -óÁit  t)o  ConmAc  'n-A  mnAoi.  A^up 
CU5  ConmAc  cuaiú  O-ónÁm  50  n-A  popcAmn  pppéi*óe  né  yhoy 
UeATTinAc  -oo  peA*ó  a  pié.  A^up  leip  pn  Ungir  CoprnAc  né 
hdune  ^un  uoinceA*o  teip  í,  A$up  *oa  éip  pn  nu$  pi  niAc 
oip'óeipc  -oó  -da  n^oipúí  CAipbne  l/icpe&cAip. 


4735  X)o  bi  lomonpo  An  ConniAC-po  An  nA  nioi^ib  ip  eA^n^nóe 
vo  g^b  éinmn  niAiri,  bio*o  a  piA*ónAire  pm  Api  An  -oUeA^Apc 
Hiog  po  rcpiob  "oo  CAipbpe  LicpeACAip  A^up  A-p  triónÁn  -oo 
nópAib  A^np  -oo  neAccAib  rorhotcA  -oa  bpmt  UAit)  iAp  n-A 
gcun  piop  pAn  mbneiceAThnA-p  UuAiúe.    T)o  bi  Conm&c  pop  Ap 

4740  n a  niog&ib  bA  -pbAiúeAtTibA  "oo  ci^eApAc  *oo  bA  1Í1Ó  inmneAp 
A^u-p  nmmnceAn  t)A  piAibe  *oo  ni§cib  1  néipmn  niArii.  1r 
cónAroe  pnmne  An  neice-pe  *oo  riieAp  An  cuApAp^bÁiL  vo- 
beip  Anrnn^in  mAC  AniAbgAX)^  true  ITlAoitniAin  pte  *OiAp- 
niA-OA  tine  CeApbAitL  Ap  ÚeA§  tTlicocnAnuA  t>o  hAÚnn^i-óeA-ó 

4745  A^np  -do  hop'ouigeA'ó  té  Coprn&c  rém;  ^i-óeAX)  ip  ciAn  niA 
gConniAC  *oo  cé^-ocó^bA'ó  UeAc  tTho'ócti&ncA.  Oip  ip  ^tin 
ru&ip  SbÁnobbní  Ci]\eAnn  bÁp  1  brAT)  piA  n-Aimpip  ^CopmAic. 
A5  po  mAn  téA^uAn  rAn  leAbAn  n*Omnpe^ncnip  no  rcpiob 
&n  cAnrnp^m   cu&p  .1.  ^upAb  1  n-^inpi|A  ConmAic  "oo  pmneAX) 

475omA]A  úeAÓ  n-óbA  é.  Upi  ceAt)  cpoig  ?n-A  p-A*o,  unioc^t)  cubAT) 
?n-A  -MjATte,  A^np  cao^ax)  ctibAt)  'n-A  únpiA;  bócpAnn  An  t^-pAt) 
•oo  pop  Ann,  ceicpie  x>óippe  "oóa^  Aipi ;  cpi  cao5^*o  teAbAix) 
Ann  m&n  Aon  né  teAbAnó  CopmAic;  cni  cao^at)  Iaoc  1  n^^sc 
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greater  kindness  from  me,  were  it  in  my  power  to  do  it." 
11  What  is  his  name?"  asked  Cormac.  "Buicead  the  farmer," 
she  replied.  "  Is  that  Buicead,  the  Leinster  biadhthach,  who 
is*  celebrated  throughout  Ireland?"  asked  Cormac.  "  It  is," 
said  she.  "  Then,"  said  Cormac,  "  thou  art  Eithne  daughter 
of  Dunlaing,  his  foster-child?"  "  I  am,"  replied  Eithne.  "  It 
is  well,"  said  Cormac  ;  "  for  thou  shalt  be  my  wife."  "  It 
is  not  I  who  can  dispose  of  myself,"  said  she,  "  but  my 
foster-father."  Upon  this,  Cormac  went  with  her  to  Buicead, 
and  promised  him  presents  if  he  got  Eithne  as  his  wife. 
Buicead  consented  to  give  Eithne  to  Cormac  as  his  wife ;  and 
Cormac  gave  him  the  district  of  Odhran  beside  Tara,  with  its 
stock  of  cattle,  during  his  life.  And  then  Cormac  knew  Eithne, 
and  she  conceived  of  him  ;  and  after  that  she  bore  him  an 
illustrious  son,  who  was  called  Cairbre  Lithfeachair. 

Now  this  Cormac  was  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that  ever 
ruled  Ireland ;  witness  the  Teagasc  Riogh  he  wrote  for 
Cairbre  Lithfeachair ;  and  many  laudable  customs  and  laws 
devised  by  him,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Breitheamhnas 
Tuaithe.  Moreover,  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  ruled  Ireland, 
Cormac  was  one  of  those  who  kept  the  most  princely  house- 
hold, and  the  largest  number  of  attendants  and  followers. 
The  truth  of  this  may  be  the  more  readily  admitted  from  the 
account  which  Aimhirgin  son  of  Amhalghaidh  son  of  Maoil- 
rian,  the  file  of  Diarmaid  son  of  Cearbhall,  gives  of  the  Teach 
Miodhchuarta,  which  Cormac  himself  renewed  and  regulated, 
though  it  was  long  before  Cormac  the  Teach  Miodhchuarta 
was  built.  For  it  was  in  it  that  Slanoll  king  of  Ireland 
died,  long  before  Cormac's  time.  This  is  what  we  read 
in  the  book  of  Dinnseanchas,  which  the  above-mentioned 
Aimhirgin  wrote,  namely,  that  it  was  in  Cormac's  time  it 
was  made  into  a  banquet-hall.  It  was  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  thirty  cubits  high,  and  fifty  cubits  in  breadth.  There 
was  a  torch  kept  constantly  lighting  in  it.     It  had  fourteen 

doors  ;  thrice  fifty  beds,  besides  Cormac's  bed  ;  thrice  fifty 
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le&b&i*ó  "óíob.  'OobÁ'o&n  cní  cao^-o  fie&cc&ine  A5  Conrn&c. 
4755  C&05&T)  t&oc'  'n-&  re&r&rii  1  bpxvón&ire  &n  níog  né  rnbeic 
&n  is  pjioirm  x)ó  ;  c]\í  cé&'o  *oÁi"le&Tri  r&n  t)ún  rom,  cpí  c&o^&'o 
conn  *oo  c&nntTio^&t  -o'ón  A^uf  •oVijA^e^T)  Ann.  C&05&T)  Af» 
iníte  ^e&n  né  a  n-AineArh  Uon  An  ceA^t&ig  pn  tnte  ;  ^on&t) 
Af\  rhójvÓAÓu  -6.511^  An  rh^iú  Cojitn&ic  A*oein  An  pte  An  nAnn- 
4760  ro  : 

Anc  noÓAjA  f-ÁgAib  "oo  ctoinn 

Acc  CojvniAC  cníce  An  Óoj\cmir>  ; 

tlé  -oáiL  f  éAt>  rn'on.  JAnn  a  jl/Ac, 

"PeAnn  'nÁ  céAt>  "oo  ctoirm  ConniAC. 

4765  TDeicne&bAn  mgeAn  A^uf  cniún  mAc  *oo  bí  a^  Co]\niAC, 
&tiiAit  &*oein  -mi  pie  psn  j\Arm-fq  : 

"Oeic  n-ingeAtiA  aj  ConmAC  gcAi-o, 
If  cniún  triAC  50  méit)  gcotiÁij  ; 
lucc  Ain^ne  ÓtÁine  tiA  gcneAÓ, 
4770  "OÁine  CAijAbne  'gtif  CeAltAc. 

1  nT)ubnor  ór  bómn  1  rnbpeAg&ib  *oo  rriAnb,<yó  "OÁipe, 
A^up  ir  é  Aongur  5^01buAibceAC  *oo  iri&nb  Ce&tt&c,  AtriAiL 
A-oein  An  ple : 

Aonjuf  ^AOibuAibceAC  50  mbtoit), 
4775  Uo  tfiA|\b  CeAbÍAÓ  triAc  Co}\moic; 

t)Áf  "OÁine  if  Uait>5  true  Cém  CAin, 
1  n"Oubnof  Oóirme  1  tnt)neAJAib. 

A^ur  ionnur  ^un&b  rrióroe  *oo  ctn^p'óe  néirn  An  neice-re 
beA^Án    T)0    cnAobrcAoiteA*ó    nA    'oyiuin^e-'pe   *oo    cun    ríor 

4780  Annro,  bío*ó  a  por  &5&C  50  |A&bA*o&n  uniAn  rn&c  a$  "peTO- 
bmix)  tleAccriiAn  rn&n  acá  Conn  C6a>ocacac,  Cocaix)  fionn 
&5iir  "PiAÓAit)  Smg-óe,  A-m&it  A*otibn&tn&n  cu&r.  T)o  bÁ*o&n 
-pbocc  Ctnnn  1  -oUeAtrinAig  r An  níog^cc,  A^u-p  x)o  cu&ró  An 
*oa|\&  bnÁc&iji  T)o  Conn  .1.  6oca>ií)  ponn    50  t,Aignib   A^ur 

4785*00  potr&'o  a  ftiocc  Atiti  ;  A^ur  ir  a  5  a  fbocu  xyo  bÁ*o^|i 
n^  re^cu  bpoc^nc^  &uÁ  1  LMgnib.  1r  né  n-A  bmn  vo  bí 
Cn  Conb   m^c  TDog^    Copb   1   níog&cc  "LAigeAn.     1f  A5    ah 
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warriors  in  each  bed.  Cormac  had  thrice  fifty  stewards. 
There  were  fifty  warriors  standing  in  the  king's  presence  as 
he  sat  at  his  meal.  There  were  three  hundred  cup-bearers  in 
that  dun,  and  thrice  fifty  goblets  of  carbuncle,  of  gold,  and  of 
silver.  The  total  number  of  that  household  amounted  to  one 
thousand  and  fifty  men  ;  so  that  on  the  greatness  and  good- 
ness of  Cormac,  the  poet  composed  this  stanza  : 

Of  children  Art  left 

Only  Cormac  of  the  district  of  Corann. 

In  dispensing  jewels  he  was  not  close-fisted ; 

Better  Cormac  than  a  hundred  children. 

Cormac  had  ten  daughters,  and  three  sons,  as  the  poet 
says  in  this  stanza  : 

Ten  daughters  had  gentle  Cormac, 
And  three  most  prosperous  sons, 
Plunderers  of  Claire  of  the  spoils, 
Daire,  Cairbre,  and  Ceallach. 

Daire  was  slain  in  Dubhros  on  the  Boyne,  in  Breagha, 
and  Ceallach  was  slain  by  Aonghus  Gaoibuaibhtheach,  as 
the  poet  says  : 

It  was  Aonghus  Gaoibuaibhtheach  of  fame 
Who  slew  Ceallach  son  of  Cormac  : 
Daire  and  noble  Tadhg  son  of  Cian  died 
In  Dubhros  of  the  Boyne  in  Breagha. 

And  that  the  sequence  of  these  events  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  setting  down  here  a  short  genealogical  account  of 
these  persons,  know  that  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar  had  three 
sons,  namely,  Conn  Ceadchathach,  Eochaidh  Fionn,  and 
Fiachaidh  Suighdhe,  as  we  have  said  above.  The  descen- 
dants of  Conn  were  at  Tara,  and  held  the  sovereignty ;  and 
the  second  brother  of  Conn,  namely,  Eochaidh  Fionn,  went 
to  Leinster,  and  his  descendants  multiplied  there ;  and  it  was 
his  descendants  that  possessed  the  seven  Fotharta  of  Leinster. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  Cu  Chorb  son  of  Mogh  Corb  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Leinster.     It  was,  moreover,  by  this  Eochaidh 

X  2 
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Coc&ix)  |?ionn--po  *oo  hcnte&'ó   &5Uf  130  bé&piithne&T)  L&015- 

-pe&c  Ce&ntiTriójA    rn&c  Con^iLl  Ce&|m&i§.     U&jaL.ó,  -pÁn    &m 

4790  |*om  ^tifi   g&b&*oxs-p  tTltiiTrmit;   ne&j-iu  rnóji  1  L&igrnb   lonnup 

5ii]A    fe^tbtnge^'OA'p    Opitnge     &£Uf    L&oigif    50    tTltitl&c 

1T)&-p  *oo  conn&i-pc  iomojiiio  Cú  Co-pb  tntntrmig  ^5  ^&bÁiL 
c|Aei-pe   1    "L-Mgmb    i&-pp&if    &-p    e-oc&TÓ  pionn    con^n&rh   *oo 

4795  c&b&ijic  t)ó  ]\é  c^u-p^rm  tntnnwe&c  &  L&igrnb.  Aonctngif 
60Ó-MT)  pn  &$tif  cuifuf  cpuinn-mg&'ó  &}\  &  c&i-p-oib  t>o 
S&c  teiú  ^uip  úionóil  ni^-p  pn  fUi&g  Líorjrh^p  50  b&ontÁ- 
t^]\,  ^5tif  "oo  funne  ce&nn  flu&ig  *o&  t)&Lc&  .1.  "L&oig-pe&c 
Ce^nntiió]A,  &~§uy  cu^  -péin  ^5^-p  Cú  Cofib  -pí  L&ige&n  50  n-x^ 

48oo  ftti  &15 cib  ucu  &fi  1Ílthírme&c&ib,  ^^ti-p  L^oi-pe&c  Ce&nntiicJ-p 
1  rnb&-pÁnu&-p  co-p^ig  n&  -piling,  ^tipi  ■jitixs^^'o^'p  Tnunrinig  ó 
ttlubb^c  ttl&ipce&n  50  be^jib^,  50  TDCU^^'o^-p  rn&i'órn  o-p-p^ 
^5  Aú  U|Aoi-pce^n  j\é  -pÁi*oce^-p  Aú  1  ^5  Oe&-pb&.  A^u-p 
Le&n&To   &n   tti^tóiti   50   'ouu^&'o&'p   -0,11  'o^s-pxs  b-pi-pe&'ó  o-ppi^ 

4805^5  Coif\ceine  1  1T)&1§  tli^'o^  jié  jAÁTÓce^  L&oigi-p  tli^T)^ ; 
x^^u-p  Le&n&i-o  &n  piu&i^  o-pp^  &f  pn  50  •ouu^&'o&fi  &n  u-pe^-p 
tn^-mrn  o]\]\&  ^5  St/ige  T)Át&  .1.  toe^t&c  tnófi  Oppuige,  ^u-p 
p5ipie&,ó  Leo  ó  b|Ain*o  r\&  tnuinine&c  CúiTje&t)  L&ige&n  rn&ji 
pn.      A^ti-p   pj&iji    Coc/MX)   v&  bícin    pn    -pe&cc    bfou^-pu^ 

4810L&i§e&n  x)ó  -péin  ^ufoa.  ftiocu.  Agti-p  pj&ij\  a  *ó^lc&  m^-p 
&n  ^cé^tjn^  n&  -pexscu  L&oigi-pe  *oó  fém  ^ufo^  ft/iocc  rn&-p 
ce&rm&é  tÁitrie  1  rmíot  A,n  cexsnn^i-p  tdo  |yinne  -6.5  -oíbi^AU 
ITltnrhne^c  ^-p  ti^  h<yicib  pn   ^•oubji^m^. 

T)o  ojadihJ  fó-p  ]ií  La,i  je^n  u^sto  ]?éin  ^s^tif  ó  5^0  pí 5  &-p  ^ 

4815t0|A5,    TTlA-p    CUp^TÓniílA    -OO    |AÍ§    LxSOlg-pe,   T)Htlim     ^AvC^    m&ijiu 

^5"U-p  c^]iui'ó  5^ca,  muice  -o^  mtiin"5p"óe  1  X)U1§  "pío^  L&ige&n 
-oo  ú^bxM|AU  "oó,  ^uy  -pe^-p  uu^sige  vo  beiú  1  'ouig  "P^0§  ^^15" 
exMi  T)o  -pop  ^-p  co-pc^-p  4sn  ^ío§  ]?éin  pé  ^t/sc^'ó  ^n  TDU^b^^-p^ 
fcnn  1  5coi7i^i]i  -píog  L^oigfe.     IDo  bíot)  -póf  -pí  L^oigfe  *oo 
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Fionn  that  Laoighseach  Ceannmhor  son  of  Conall  Cearnach 
was  brought  up  and  educated  in  politeness.  It  happened  at 
that  time  that  the  Munstermen  gained  great  sway  in  Leinster, 
so  that  they  were  in  possession  of  Osruighe  and  Laoighis 
as  far  as  Mullach  Maistean. 

Now,  when  Cu  Chorb  saw  the  Munstermen  gaining 
power  in  Leinster,  he  asked  Eochaidh  Fionn  to  help 
him  in  expelling  them  from  Leinster.  Eochaidh  consented 
to  this  ;  and  he  assembled  his  friends  from  all  sides,  and 
thus  brought  together  a  large  army,  and  made  his  foster- 
son  Laoighseach  Ceannmhor  leader  of  the  host ;  and  he 
himself  and  Cu  Chorb  king  of  Leinster,  with  their  hosts, 
marched  against  the  Munstermen,  having  Laoighseach 
Ceannmhor  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  ;  and 
they  drove  the  Munstermen  from  Mullach  Maistean  to 
the  Bearbha,  and  routed  them  at  Ath  Troistean,  which 
is  called  Ath  I,  on  the  Bearbha ;  and  they  followed  up 
this  rout  till  they  defeated  them  a  second  time  at  Coirtheine 
in  Magh  Riada,  which  is  called  Laoighis  Riada  ;  and  they 
continued  the  rout  thence  till  they  overthrew  them  a  third 
time  at  Slighe  Dhala — that  is,  Bealach  Mor  Osruighe ;  and 
thus  they  delivered  the  province  of  Leinster  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Munstermen  ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this, 
Eochaidh  obtained  the  seven  Fotharta  of  Leinster  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  ;  and,  similarly,  his  foster-son  got  the 
seven  Laoighises  for  himself  and  for  his  descendants  as  a 
handsel  in  consideration  of  his  leadership  in  expelling  the 
Munstermen  from  the  places  we  have  mentioned. 

Moreover,  the  king  of  Leinster  ordained  on  his  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  every  king  who  should  succeed  him 
that  the  back  of  every  beef  and  the  ham  of  every  hog 
slaughtered  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  Leinster  be  given 
as  a  champion's  portion  to  the  king  of  Laoighis,  and  that  an 
axe-man  should  be  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  Leinster 
constantly,  at  the  expense  of  that  king,  to  receive  that  tribute 
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4820  com&i-pte  ptiog  L&ige&n,  &guf  fÁ  hé  &n  ce^-cp&iri&'ó  -pe&pi  *oo 
b'foi^-pe  *oon  -pig  é  1  ^cottidaiI.  A^u-p  1-p  &i$e  *oo  bío*ó 
U|At^ni^-p  ^&c  b-pormu&n&i-p  *oo-rno*ó  -pi  L&ige&ri  -pé  &  *óáiL 
'o'u&i-ptib  ^uf  'o'olt-MTinxMb  ^^uf  ^&c  b-pormc&n&f  -oo-rnci 
'oo  jaí§  1/^1  ge&n  1-p  *oo  -pig  "L&oig-pe  *oo  "OÁilcí  é  x>&  uoipbei-pc 

4825 'oo  -pig  t^ige^n. 

T)o   bícó    -pó-p    rnói-pfeife&p    ó    -pi §    t,&oig*pe    &-p    cu&*p&*p- 
c&L  "píog    L&ige&n  -péin,  ^^nf  i&*o  1  bj?oc&ip   fúog  1^i§e^n 

*00    flOfl     *pé     hél*Oe&*Ó      &     Ctlipp  ;     ^^tl-p     &JA     tTOtll     &\\    pub&t 

•pttí^g  *oo   -pí§  "L&igexvn   ní  bíoó  *o'p&c<Mb  A-p  -píg  LxsoiJ-pe 

4830*oo   c&fa-M-pc   *oo  tón   *oó   x*>cc  -pe&cc  rn&ipc    *oo   ctn-peAX)    50 

p&nboic  &n   -píog  -péiri.     51'oe^,ó   'obgi'ó    *pí   L&oig-pe   -pe&cu 

bpci*o  L&oc  &-p  a  copc^-p  -pém  *oo  óorti5&*ó  ^p  -ptii&í;  &n  *pío§, 

&5*u*p  fó-p  *ot/i§i*ó   -pé  co-p^c  -pUi&ig  púog   L&ige&n    ^5  *otit  1 

•ocíp  háttixnt)  ^^ta-p  1  rnbe&pm&ib  b&o^&it  *o'  -p^gÁit.     J1"06^"0 

4835  *o  1151*0  -pí  L^oig-pe  coiiriéi-pJe   ^5   conróÁ'l&ib   coicce&rm&  *pé 

-píj;  bfoc^-pcxs,   *oo  b-píg  ^iiji&b  é  e-ocxym  porm   rn&c  "pei*ó- 

timi*ó  ReAcciri^ipi   pnn-pe^-p  "pío^  'poc^-pc^  -pÁ  tioi*oe  rntnnce 

*oo  Woig-pe&c  Ce&nnirió-p   ó   'ocÁirn^   -pí  "L&oig-pe.     A^u-p  *oo 

coi™é&*oc&oi    *oo   -píop    &n     nó-p--po    e^uopiú^    50    5^^U^T 

4840  5^U-" 
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for  the  king  of  Laoighis.  Besides,  the  king  of  Laoighis 
belonged  to  the  council  of  the  king  of  Leinster  ;  and  he  took 
the  fourth  next  place  to  the  king  at  a  general  assembly  ; 
and  it  was  to  him  was  given  in  charge  every  present  made 
by  the  king  of  Leinster  for  distribution  to  nobles  and  to 
ollamhs  ;  and  it  was  to  the  king  of  Laoighis  that  every  gift 
made  to  the  king  of  Leinster  was  given  to  be  presented  to 
the  king  of  Leinster. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  seven  of  the  king  of 
Laoighis's  men  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Leinster  ;  and  they 
always  attended  the  king  to  dress  his  body.  And  when  the 
king  of  Leinster  went  on  tour  with  his  host,  the  only  provision 
the  king  of  Laoighis  was  bound  to  give  him  was  seven  beeves 
which  he  sent  to  the  king's  own  camp.  But  the  king 
of  Laoighis  was  bound  to  maintain  seven  score  warriors  at  his 
own  expense  for  the  king's  host,  and  he  had  also  the  right  of 
leading  the  van  of  the  king  of  Leinster's  host  when  entering 
hostile  territory  and  in  positions  of  danger.  Again,  the  king 
of  Laoighis  was  bound  to  make  muster  at  general  assemblies 
along  with  the  king  of  Fotharta,  because  Eochaidh  Fionn 
son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar,  ancestor  of  the  king  of  the 
Fotharta,  was  tutor  to  Laoighseach  Ceannmhor,  from  whom 
sprang  the  king  of  Laoighis.  And  this  custom  was  ever 
observed  by  them  till  the  Norman  Invasion. 
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*OÁt&  &n  t)e&|A/bjAÁú&f\  oite  t>o  Conn  rn&n  &cÁ  p&c&if) 
Stng-óe  LÁiiri  |Aé  Ue&rh.Mfi  pu&in  pe&n&nn  .1.  *Oéire  Ue&iiin&c, 
A^ur  níon  5&D  ré  níog&cc  €hne&nn. 

jTOe^x)  u&nL&'o&n  uniú]A  rn&c  &i^e  .1.  "Rorr^  ^ur  Aongur 

4845  t)c\  n^oinúe&n  Aongtir  5^oibu&ibúe&c  &5ur  CoJ^n  &n  une&r 
itk\c.  Acc  ce^iu  "oo  pÁjAthg  Aongur  5^01bu&ibce&c  1 
;gc]\ó'ó&cu  &  Luce  coTTi^impne.  A^ur  uái\L&  &n  c&n  rom 
ne^c  curii&cc&c  'n-&  bío"ób&T)  ^5  Conm&c,  ^^uf  níon  §&b 
^on  oite  1  rtÁn&'ó  "óó  ó  Contn&c  &cc  Aongur  5^01bu&ibce&c, 

4850  &$uf  CU5  &n  ní  Aongur  ^n  -pt^n-6/ó  -pom  *oó.  T)o  §&b 
Aongur  &n  x)tnne  u&r&'l-ro  né  &  &ir.  U&nt^  tj^  éir  pn  ^un 
g^b  Ce&tt&c  m^c  Coj\in&ic  &n  "otiine  u&r&t-ro  u&n  rtÁn&'ó 
Aongur^,  ^un  be&n  &  ptnLe  &-p  ^&n  ce&t)  T)on  ní  J.  Ap  n-& 
ctor  pn  t)'Aon§tir    5^01bu^ibúe&c  céix)   50   Ue&trifi&ig   50 

4855  pbu&t;  iíontrion  teir  ^^ur  rn&nb&ir  Ce^lt^c  T)Junc&n  *o&  fteig 

^|\  cuWib  &n  fúog  Conrn&icr&n  ton^bonc,  ^^un  ^on&ir  jiorc 

&n  níog  péin  ^un  pÁ^&ib  u&oib  pie  Le&cpúiL  é.     UionóL&ip 

Cop  insert  11&5  rnón  ^uponn&nb&ir  Aongur  50  n-&  bnÁicnib. 

1r  lorrm^  ^leo  cu^r-ívo  &n  rbocc  -pom  p^c^c  Suig*óe  "oo 

4860  Conm&c.  51'oe^'ó  *°o  'óíocui'p  Conrn&c  50  U15111I!)  i&t)  ^^tif 
^n<vm  bti&x>&in  mnce,  ^^Uf  &r  pn  *oóib  50  hOrjungib,  ^tif 
051T)  &y  pn  50  hOit/itX  ÓLom  ^5  &  -p^ibe  S&'ób,  mge&n  Cunnn, 
|?Á  pújt  Dóibre&n,  'n-&  mn&oi.  U115  O1L1U,  ti^  T)éire  r&n 
lilurii&r  *oóib,  óin  pÁ  hi&"o  T)éire  Ue^nin^c  ]:Á  *oúú-mJ  t)óib 

4865  f-ut  *oc  'oibj-ie^'o  té  Conm^c  1^*0. 

1loinni*o  xsn  uni&n  m^c  rom  pi^c^c  Stng-óe  ^n  cníoc  pom 
1  *ou]ií  n&nn&ib  e^copjA^  ^^up  5oi|\úe^|A  pbocc  Oitiotl& 
C^jA^nn  ^5tip  C^nn^  *óíob.  51^e'6^  ™  bi^*o  é-^pn^  1^*0  &cc 
ftiocc  Con^ipe  mic  THoJ^  t,Áiri&  if  *oíob  vo  ^^incí   é&jin&. 
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As  to  Conn's  other  brother,  namely,  Fiachaidh  Suighdhe, 
he  got  land  near  Tara,  namely,  the  Deise  Teamhrach;  and  he 
did  not  become  king  of  Ireland. 

Now  he  had  three  sons,  namely,  Rossa  and  Aonghus, 
called  Aonghus  Gaoibuaibhtheach,  and  Eoghan,  the  third 
son.  But  Aonghus  Gaoibuaibhtheach  surpassed  his  contem- 
poraries in  valour.  And  Cormac  at  that  time  was  at  enmity 
with  a  powerful  personage,  and  no  one  protected  him  from 
Cormac  but  Aonghus  Gaoibuaibhtheach ;  and  the  king 
gave  Aonghus  to  him  as  a  security.  Aonghus  took  this 
nobleman  under  his  protection.  But  after  this,  Ceallach  son 
of  Cormac  took  this  nobleman  prisoner  in  violation  of  the 
security  of  Aonghus,  and  took  out  his  eyes  without  the  king's 
permission.  When  Aonghus  Gaoibuaibhtheach  heard  this, 
he  proceeded  to  Tara,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  host,  and 
slew  Ceallach  by  a  cast  of  his  spear,  as  he  stood  behind  king 
Cormac  in  the  court,  and  wounded  the  king  himself  in  the 
eye,  leaving  him  with  only  one  eye.  Cormac  assembled  a 
large  host  and  banished  Aonghus  and  his  kinsmen. 

These  descendants  of  Fiachaidh  Suighdhe  involved 
Cormac  in  much  righting.  However,  Cormac  drove  them 
into  Leinster,  and  they  remained  there  a  year  ;  and  thence 
they  went  to  Osruighe,  and  thence  they  came  to  Oilill 
Olom,  whose  wife,  Sadhbh  daughter  of  Conn,  was  their 
kinswoman.  Oilill  Olom  gave  them  the  Deise  in  Munster, 
for  their  native  territory  was  the  Deise  Teamhrach,  before 
they  were  banished  by  Cormac. 

These  three  sons  of  Fiachaidh  Suighdhe  divided  that 
territory  between  them  into  three  parts ;  and  they  are  called 
the  descendants  of  Oilill  Earann,  and  the  Earna.  However, 
they  are  not  the  Earna,  but  the  descendants  of  Conaire  son 
of  Mogh  Lamha  it  is  these  that  were  styled  the  Earna.     It 
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4870 1f  é  Cope  IDtnbne  rn&c  C&ipibpe  tTltn-pc  *oo  |\inne  ce^nn^-p  &jr 
ftiocc  p&c&c  Stu^e  x>o  ú&pip&in^  -oon  íilurh&in  a^tif  iy 
t)on  cptiocc  -pom  *oo  ^&ijicí  n&  'Oéi-pe.  A^u-p  ip  é  Aon^up 
in&c  60C&C  pnn  mic  JTer6timit>  tle&cciri&i'p  *oo  his  c&oipe&c 
oji-p^    &^   cpu&tt  T>on   tTluTTiAin   "oóib   A^ti-p  upii   rrnc   £i&c&c 

4875  Sun 5*0 e  m^p  &on  jii-p,  m^ji  ^c^  floppy  Cog^n  A^tif  Aongup 
UÁ-pt&  p&n  &rn  -poin  ^upi  §&b  C&ipibpie  tTlú-pc  ne&pic  Ttiópv  j\&n 
1T)tiiri&in  ^^Uf  50  'ocÁfit^  tníopi&c  -c^u-p  rne&c  c&trri&n  pié 
n-&  tinn  f&n  ttlutri^in  ;  ^uf  *oo  b^  netimon^TiAró  fin,  01-p  ip 
cpié  copib&"ó  A^tif  tpié  cot  *oo  purine  -pé  Copc  |vé  *Othbpnn  -oo 

4880 b^.  ^oei-pbpúpi  *óó  pém.  Ct&nn  lornoppio  X)o  Con^i|ie  rn&c 
tTlog^  l/Áiti^  &5Uf  t)o  SÁ|auic  ingin  Ctnnn  Cé^'oc^c^ig  i^vo. 
1TIa|i  uu^-o^-p  m&iúe  tTliiíri&n  *o&  ri-&ipte  &x\  rníopi&ú  X)o  bí  -pé 
tmn  C&ipib-pe,  p&pptnjj-m  *oe  cpé^T)  T)o  be&n  &  uoipúe  &£tif  & 
-p&c  *oon  c-píc.     At>tib&i-pc  C&i-pb-pe  ^upi&b  cot  *oo  -pirme  -pém 

4885 ]\é  n-&  •óeipibp&ipi  .1.  T)uibponn  ;  ^tif  fiu^  p  "oi&f  rn&c  *oó  .1. 
Copic  ^^tif  Copim&c.  A^upi  tn^-p  *oo  cu&t&'o&'p  rn&ice  tTlinri^n 
pn  *oo  i&jvpa/o&ji  n^v  nnc  -pé  &  rmtte&'ó — 50  toi-pcúí  teo  i&vy 
A5ur  5°  5cu1tA>0T  ^  ttixMU  pié  fftuc.  "  T)é&nc&p\  pn  tib  -pé 
Cofirn&c,"  &-p  *Oine^c  T)pi&oi  ;  "^i'óe^'ó  nÁ  m^-pbc^-p  Copic  bb 

4890  ^cu  cu^ú&pi  T)&rh-'p<<s  é  ^ombeijAinri  &h€hpiinn  é."  *Oo  t?&orh&-ó 
pn  -oó,  ^^u-p  JU15  tei-p  k\\  mtnpi  é  50  h1rn-p  b^oi  50  b|?tiAi|\ 
ce&c  f&n  oité^n,  Agtif  c^itte^c  ^nn  *o&  n^^inúí  bxsoi,  A^tip 
cui|iif  &r\  *o]aaoi  Copc  ^-p  -cs  com&i-pce,  &"§uy  xsn^i-p  'n--6.  ^oc^ip 
fexvó  bti-ó.'ón^  ;  ^uy  1  ^cionn  bti^'ón^  cu^  ati  -o]a^oi  Copc  tei-p- 

4895 -ís^  com^i-pce  SÁ|Aiiiue  mjine  Ctnnn  *oo  b^  -pe^tiTTiAc-M-p  -oon 
Co|\c  cé-ó.'on^  -oo  teiú  &  &ú&|i  ^^tif  a,  triÁc^ii. 


t)Át^  tia  n^Oéi-pe  x)o  p&,p|ti]f§eA>o^-)i  da  bpteA.'ó^ib    ^n 

■p^ibe  t:o-p  nÁ  coTTintn-óe  1  ^cinne^-ó  t)óib  t?éin  -p^n  itltiTTi^in. 

Uu5^*o^ii   ti^   ptexvó^  x)o   pie^5|i^   otip^  i?tJi|ieAC  -p&n   cí]t 

4900  ^tif  50  -p&ibe  bexMi  CpnoniÚAinri  rmc  6^nti^  Cinnpe^t^ig  píg 
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is  Core  Duibhne  son  of  Cairbre  Muse  who  was  chief  over 
the  descendants  of  Fiachaidh  Suighdhe  who  came  to 
Munster ;  and  it  was  these  descendants  that  were  called 
the  Deise  ;  and  Aonghus  son  of  Eochaidh  Fionn  son 
of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar  was  their  leader  when  coming 
to  Munster,  and  with  him  were  the  three  sons  of  Fiachaidh 
Suighdhe,  namely,  Rossa,  Eoghan,  and  Aonghus.  About 
that  time  Cairbre  Muse  had  acquired  great  power  in 
Munster ;  and  in  his  time  adversity  and  crop-failure  had 
come  upon  Munster.  Nor  was  this  strange,  for  it  was  by 
incest  and  crime  that  he  became  father  of  Core  by 
Duibhfhionn,  his  own  sister  ;  for  they  were  the  children  of 
Conaire  son  of  Mogh  Lamha  and  of  Saruit  daughter  of  Conn 
Ceadchathach.  When  the  Munster  nobles  observed  the 
adversity  that  came  with  Cairbre's  reign,  they  asked  him 
what  had  deprived  the  country  of  its  produce  and  its 
prosperity.  Cairbre  replied  that  it  was  because  he  had  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  sister  Duibhfhionn,  and  she  had  borne 
him  two  sons,  to  wit  Core  and  Cormac  ;  and  when  the  Munster 
nobles  heard  this,  they  demanded  the  sons,  in  order  to 
destroy  them — to  burn  them,  and  let  their  ashes  go  with  the 
stream.  "  Act  in  that  way  towards  Cormac,"  said  Dinneach 
the  Druid  ;  "  but  do  not  kill  Core,  but  let  him  be  given  to  me, 
that  I  may  take  him  out  of  Ireland."  This  was  granted  to 
him  ;  and  he  took  him  with  him  to  sea,  to  Inis  Baoi ;  and  he 
found  a  house  on  the  island  in  which  was  a  crone  called  Baoi ; 
and  the  druid  placed  Core  under  her  protection,  and  he 
remained  with  her  for  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
druid  took  Core  and  placed  him  under  the  protection  of 
Saruit  daughter  of  Conn,  who  was  grandmother  to  the  child, 
both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side. 

As  to  the  Deise,  they  inquired  of  their  files  whether  they 
were  fated  to  have  rest  or  dwelling  in  Munster ;  and  the  files 
told  them  in  reply  to  stay  in  the  country,  and  that  the  wife 
of  Criomhthann  son  of  Eanna  Cinnsealach,  king  of  Leinster, 
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L&i^e&n,  Con^&in  &  Winm,  ^ur  coi-pce&r  ^ice,  ^^tif  ^ti-p^b 
inge&n  t)o  bé&tt&x>,  ^ur  ^ri  inge&n  x)' i^-|A|a^i*ó  -pé  & 
hoile&rh&in,  A^ur  tu&c  'oo  c^b/Mpu  -oo  ciorm  &  -p^^Ál^. 
Uu^^-ó  &n  inge&ri  i&ji  pn,  &$ur  'oo  hoite-<yó  teir  n&  T)éipb 

4905 í.  e-icne  tl&c&c  pÁ  h&inrn  t)on  ingin,  ^^u-p  1-p  &y\  peoib 
n&oi"óe&n  'oo  bi&c&t)  leir  n&'Oéirib  í,ionnur  ^ti|AAb  UiAvu/vme 
-oo  fÁrpxVÓ  é;  óin  'oo  ú&i]A-pri5i"p  T)ja&oi  t>'  Áijnce  -óóib 
]:e&|i&rm  -o'  £&§Áit  ón  pofi  fié  mbe^'ó  p  pórc^.  A^u-p  ^-p 
rnbeiú  lormu&c&itt  tn,  'oo  pór&*ó  néhAongur  rn&c  tl&cjrp&oic  .1. 

4910]\í  tTluíTi&n  í.  A^ur  cii^  Aongur  -oóib-re&ri  fíl&g  peitrie&r), 
m&-p  &uÁ  Ufii&n  Ctu&n&  lTle&t&  &5Uf  &n  Ufu&n  ITIe&'óón&c, 
1  ^comTn^oin  n&  tntiÁ  t)'  p&gÁit  *oó  péni  1&J1  n-iorm&fib&'ó 
Orntnge&c  &f  n^  cí|Aib  pin.  A^ur  &itnre&]i  imci^n  *o&  éif 
pn  'oo  rn&f\bÁ*ó  Aongu-p  &5Uf  e-icneté  'L&igmb  1  ^C&c  Ce&tb 

4915  0jti&'ó,  ceiú|ie  mile  ó  Léicgbmn  -poiji. 


An  rtiocc-rop&c&c  Stng'óe  X)&  n^ionúe&n  T)éire,  ní  -p^ibe 
&c&  acc  &n  t)úc^i5  -pé  |AÁi"óue^n  T)éiri  'Oeircei-pu  m^-p  &uÁ 
ón  cSitnn  50  -p-ísipp^e  btró  'óe&r,  ^^tir  ó  t/ior  fTlótt  50  Ce&rm 
Cni&'oÁin   ^ur  &n  &m  p&fi  pór&T)   dune  "U&c&c  -pé  hAongur 

4920  rn&c  tlAXfjA&oic  -pi  TDiiTTi^n.  Oin  ir  fÁn  ^m  roin  cu^  Aon  jtsr 
T)éire  Úu&irceifiu  t)óib,  rn&n  &cÁ  óri  cSitnn  cé^'on^^o  Co|\c^ 
Acn&c  f\é  -pÁix)ue&tt  ITI&c&ifie  C-MpL  A^u-p  ir  é  O  'p&oLÁin 
uÁini^  'oon  cme  pn  pÁ  -pí  &}1  T)éipb  Uu&ircei-pc;  A^tir  ir  é 
Áic  1   r\-&  n^ibe  ^  'óúnponc   ^-ja  bpu^c  n^  Sluice  'oon  teiú 

4925ci&]a  x)'  1mr  LexSThn^cc^  A^tir  ir  -jnp  |AÁi'óue^|\  -mhú  *Oún  Uí 
p^obÁin.  T)o  §4sb  coTTimb|^ÁcxMn  01  be  'oo  T)éipe  "Oeirceipc 
^5ur  1f  T>e  ^o  5^i|aúí  Ó  bpic  ^^up  ip  é  Áic  'n-&  mbío-ó  -6v 
•óúnponc  tAnri  \\é  p-Mnn^e  ce^p  -p^n  Áic  'oa,  n^oipúe^iA  ^mú 
OitÓAn  tlí  D|uc.     A^up  'oo  bÁ'o^-ji  nAs  T)éire  m/sp  pin  teAvCAÓ 

4930i"oip  &n  *oÁ  pbocu  poin,  50  rroe&c.M'ó  bÁc^'ó  ^s-p  pbocu  Uí 
bnic,  50  -pÁim^  ce^nn^p  o,n  -oÁ  cpioc  Ó  p^otÁin,  ^^tif  50 
1^b^*o^]i  Avimre^-p  imci^rTo^  éir  pn  'ri-&  -peilb,  ^un  be^nA,'o^|i 
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whose  name  was  Congain,  was  pregnant,  and  that  it  was  a 
daughter  she  would  bring  forth,  and  that  they  should  ask  the 
daughter  in  fosterage,  and  give  a  fee  in  order  to  obtain  her. 
After  this  the  daughter  was  born  ;  and  she  was  fostered  by 
the  Deise.  The  daughter's  name  was  Eithne  Uathach,  and 
she  was  fed  by  the  Deise  on  the  flesh  of  infants  that  she 
might  grow  up  the  more  quickly  ;  for  a  certain  druid  had 
foretold  that  they  would  get  territory  from  the  man  whose 
wife  she  would  be.  And  when  she  was  of  age  to  wed,  she 
was  married  to  Aonghus  son  of  Natfraoch,  king  of  Munster. 
And  Aonghus  gave  them,  in  consideration  of  getting  her  to 
wife,  Magh  Feimhean,  that  is,  Trian  Chluana  Meala,  and  the 
Trian  Meadhonach  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Osruighigh 
from  these  territories.  And  a  long  time  after  this  Aonghus 
and  Eithne  were  slain  by  the  Leinstermen  in  the  Battle  of 
Ceall  Osnadh,  four  miles  east  of  Leithghlinn. 

These  descendants  of  Fiachaidh  Suighdhe,  who  are  called 
the  Deise,  possessed  only  the  district  known  as  Deise 
Dheisceirt,  that  is,  from  the  Siuir  southwards  to  the  sea,  and 
from  Lios  Mor  to  Ceann  Criadain,  up  to  the  time  when  Eithne 
Uathach  was  married  to  Aonghus  son  of  Natfraoch,  king  of 
Munster.  For  it  was  about  that  time  that  Aonghus  gave 
them  Deise  Thuaisceirt,  that  is,  from  the  same  Siuir  to 
Corca  Athrach,  which  is  called  the  Plain  of  Cashel.  And 
O  Faolain,  who  came  from  that  stock,  was  king  of  Deise 
Thuaisceirt ;  and  the  place  in  which  his  residence  was 
situated  was  on  the  brink  of  the  Siuir  to  the  west  of  Inis 
Leamhnachta  ;  and  Dun  Ui  Fhaolain  is  the  name  it  is  called 
to-day.  Another  kinsman  of  his  occupied  Deise  Dheisceirt, 
and  he  was  called  O  Brie  ;  and  he  had  his  stronghold  beside 
the  sea,  in  the  south,  in  the  place  which  is  now  called  Oilean 
Ui  Bhric.  And  the  Deise  were  divided  thus  between  these 
two  races  until  the  race  of  O  Brie  became  extinct;  and 
O  Faolain  obtained  the  chieftainship  of  the  two  territories, 
and  held  it  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  until  the  race  of 
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pot  éibin  *Oéire  ÚiiAirceij\c  -oe,  50  nAC  jiAibe  'n-A  feiLb  né 
-oceAcc  JaLL  1  né-inmn  acc  "Oéire  *Oeirceinc  AiiiÁin. 

4935  ^ll15  5Uj\Ab  é  Aon§Uf  Opunge  50  n-&  ytnnmn  *oo  §Ab 
c]\eire  1  tTlAij;  fenrieAn  -oa  n^oinúí  *Oéire  ÚuAirceinc, 
^S^r  5ut^b  1^"°  ^  fLtocc-j*o  £iacac  Stng-oe  *oo  ÚACfAmn  a 
TTIA15  fenTiin  Aongur  Orjunge  50  n-A  pjipmn  ;  ^onAt)  ón 
rnb-pireAt)  uu^A'OAn  A]\  AontjurnÁi-óceAn  OAile  Ontin-oe  A^u-p 

494otTlutt^c  InneonA  1  tTl^ig  peinieAn  ^niú  ;  u&ite  Onttn-oe 
iorno]AttO  ó  unUn'óe  ti&  Iaoc  rAn  cotiitAnn,  A^ur  TntitlAC 
InneonA  ón  c^rpnn  AnrmeonAC  tio  jnnneA*o  a|\  Ornui§ib 
^y  50  Wijnib. 

UAnÍA  pÁti  atti  fom  ceince  jreotA  aji  Cop^c  ttiac  Ainc 

4945 ]\í  éineAnn,  A^ur  6  An  ^CAiúeAiri  cíorA  nA  ^cth^eAT)  cné 
LíonrriAine  Iaicca  a  ceA§lAi g,  A^ur  cmnir  coTriAittLe  né  n-A 
Aiji'ofeA'ómAnnAC  cionnur  •oo-tjéAbA'ó  ní  té  -piA-p  a  riitnnin 
50  liAm  a  cíorA  X)o  úó^bÁit,  ^ur  if  í  coriiAinbe  cu^  An 
^eA'órnAnnAC  X)ó,  ftuAg  LíontriAn  "oo  uionót  A^ur  uniAtt  *oon 

4950  tílurriAin  'oo  ÚAbAC  nújiACAir  cíorA  "píog  éijieAnn.  "  Oi]\  ní 
-oíotcA-p  teo,"  aja  ré,  "  acc  cío-p  Aomctn^i-o  nib-re;  A^ur  acá 
■oÁ  cth^eAT)  -p^n  tfluriiAin  A^ur  uéi-o  cíor  CÚ151X)  do  níg 
é~ij\eAnn  Ar  ^ac  cúi^e^'ó  •óíob/'  Cmnir  ConrriAC  An  Ati 
^coriiAinbe  pn  A^ur  ctnnir  ueAÓuA  50  pr&c&ró  ITIiii'lteACAn 

4955  ]?Á  ní  ^n  An  1TltiTTiAin  An  CAn  pom  *oo  ÚAbAC  cíorA  An  -oajia 
cú  151*0  Ain.  fneA^jiAir  ptACATÓ  *oo  nA  ceACCAib,  A^ur  A"ou- 
bAinc  nAC  'oíobpA'ó  bA-pn  cíorA  -pé  ConrriAC  nAÓAji  -oíoLa'ó  juf 
nA  |\ío^Aib  cÁim^  noirhe.  Aguf  iriA-p  nÁmi^  An  rcéAÍ  rom 
ConniAC,  cui|Air  cionót  a-|a  fbuAj  LíonriiAn  A^u-p  cniAtÍAir  teo 

4960  a 5 ur  ní  "óeÁiAnAiX)  cotrintji'óe  50  |\Ámi5  T)nuim  IDÁih^AijAe 
|"An  1Í1uiriAin,  Áic  T)Á  n^AinmúeAii  Cnoc  Lum^e  Amú.  Ajuf 
rtn'oiy  1  b]:o|\bA1|,  nó  1  fapo-pton^bo-pc  Ann  ;  A^ny  C15  'piACAi'ó 
IlltnbleACAn  ní  ITlurriAn  *oon  teic  eibe  ucc  ]\é  hucu  "oó. 


1]^   aiíiIai-ó   -oo  bí    Co]uriAC   An    rpÁu  yom    a^u^   *o|\AOice 
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Eibhear  took  Deise  Thuaisceirt  from  him;  and  so  he 
possessed  only  Deise  Dheisceirt  on  the  coming  of  the 
Foreigners  to  Ireland. 

Understand  that  it  was  Aonghus  Osruighe  and  his 
followers  that  obtained  sway  over  Magh  Feimhean,  which  is 
called  Deise  Thuaisceirt,  and  that  it  was  this  sept  of 
Fiachaidh  Suighdhe  who  expelled  Aonghus  Osruighe  and 
his  followers  from  Magh  Feimhean  ;  and  from  the  defeat  they 
inflicted  on  Aonghus  are  named  Baile  Orluidhe,  and  Mullach 
Inneona  in  Magh  Feimhean  at  this  day  ;  Baile  Orluidhe  from 
the  urlaidhe  or  long  hair  of  the  warriors  in  the  battle,  and 
Mullach  Inneona  from  the  Osruighigh  having  been  driven 
from  it  to  Leinster  against  their  will. 

About  this  time  Cormac  son  of  Art,  king  of  Ireland,  felt 
a  scarcity  of  meat,  having  spent  the  rents  of  the  provinces 
because  of  the  extent  of  his  household  staff ;  and  he  took 
counsel  with  his  high-steward,  how  he  could  obtain  supplies 
for  his  staff  until  the  time  of  his  rent-taking  ;  and  the 
steward  advised  him  to  assemble  a  large  host,  and  go  into 
Munster  to  levy  the  head  rent  of  the  king  of  Ireland. 
"  For  they  only  pay  thee,"  said  he,  "  the  rent  of  one  province, 
while  there  are  two  provinces  in  Munster,  and  each  of  these 
provinces  should  pay  the  rent  of  a  province  to  the  king  of 
Ireland."  Cormac  acted  on  that  advice,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan,  who  was  then  king  of  Munster, 
demanding  from  him  the  rent  of  the  second  province. 
Fiachaidh  answered  the  envoys,  and  said  that  he  v/ould  not 
pay  a  higher  rent  to  Cormac  than  was  paid  to  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  And  when  this  answer  reached  Cormac, 
he  assembled  a  large  host,  and  marched  with  them,  and  halted 
not  till  he  reached  Druim  Damhghaire  in  Munster,  which 
place  is  now  called  Cnoc  Luinge.  And  there  he  fixed  his 
tent  or  camp  ;  and  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan,  king  of  Munster, 
came  on  the  other  side  against  him  front  to  front 

At  that   time    Cormac  was  thus  circumstanced :  he  had 
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4965  AtbAnxyc^  'n-A  £ocAin  ^nn,  &:$uf  i&t>  a^  nninc  iottiaid 
DnAoiDeACCA  An  ni§  tTluiriAn  A^ur  An  a  riiumncin  ;  A^ur  50 
hÁinice  nío|\  jrÁ^bAD  Aon  bnAon  inrce  LÁirh  né  ton^pojiu 
níog  tTIufhAn,  ionnur  50  nAbADAn  DAome  A^ur  Áinnéir  1 
n^tiAir  bÁir  D'eArbAiD  inrce,  ionnur  ^u|i   b'éi^eAn  do  nij; 

497o1ThnriAn  por  -oo  cun  1  nDÁit  ttlogA  time  ■ofiAoi  *oo  bi  1 
^CiAfqiAiDe  Luac^a  ;  A^ti-p  *oo  íhAin  An  tTlog  tluic--pe  né  Lmn 
nAOi  niog  dóa^,  AtriAil  ADein  An  pie  |^n  nAnn-ro  : 

ílé  Í1A01  |m'o§  "OéA^  THAir)  1  tTOIAIT) 

SaojaL  ttlogA  fttnc  -pé  |AÓi§tiAit> 
4975  Ó  Hoc  mAC  "nio^Ailt  mó|\  btoi-5, 

50  CAijVbjAe  tonn  t/iqreAcoi|A. 

A^ur  triAn  CÁ11115  ITI05  Ixtnú  rÁ  héi^eAn  Don  nig  dá  úniúcA 
cóad  peAnrrmige  da  n^oinúeAn  cníoc  Tlóip:e&c  A^ur  c]úoc 
ConDÚnAÓ  do  ÚAbAinu  dó.     A^u-p  Leir  pn  rcAoibp  tTlog  tltnú 

4980  ^ri  ^ÍAr  ^0  bí  An  An  three  a  5  a  con^bÁit  ó  ftuAg  nío§ 
ITItnriAn  mAitle  né  5A  ^emcb'óe  do  bí  Ai^e  do  ceit^eAn 
pAn  Aen  riiAr,  &5ur  pAn  Áiu  'n-An  útnnbn^  An  ^a,  do  bn$ 
cobAn  ríontnrce  Airce  lén  p5ineAD  pf»  tílurhAn  ón  éi^eAn 
ua|iua  1  n-A  nAbADAn.     A^ur  teir  pn  tm^ir  ní  TNuTriAn  50 

4985  n-A  -ptuAg  An  ConrriAC  A^iir  An  a  trminnon,  $un  jitiA^ADAn 
Ar  An  IDtiiTiAin  iad  ^An  caú  do  ÚAbAinu  ^An  cneic  do 
•óéAnAiri  DÓib.  A^nr  do  bÁD^n  A5  có|\AiDeAcc  onnA  50 
hOpunge  ^un  bA  héi^eAn  do  ConmAc  ctnn  &5ur  ceAnncA 
do  ÚAbAi|\u  uaid  né  b|AAi§Dib  do  cun  ó  ÚeAirinAi^  50  HÁiu 

4990TIA01  né  nÁiDceAn  Cnoc  1iAÚp)nn  50  Pacaid  TnuiLteACAn 
1  n^ioLL  né  cúiouJad  do  ÚAbAinc  1  n^AC  DocAn  da  nDeA-pnA 
rAii  tTluTTiAin  Don  cunAr  fom  ;  ^onAD  da  f-Airnéir  pn  do 
nmne  ah  pie  An  pAnn-ro  : 

■p-iACAit)  mttilteACAn,  mAic  |\í, 
4995  A  V11AÚ  Aibte  1  Leicjvib  C|\aoi  ; 

Uu^At)  géitt  -oó  a  UeAiri|AAi§  ú|véin 
~£o  "RÁCfoinn  -péit  50  1ÍÁ1C  11aoi. 

T)o  bÁDAn  DiA-p  iriAc  a^  An  bfiACAiD-ro  niAn  acá  O1I1H 
plAnn  TTIón  ^5«f  Oititt  pÍAnn  beA^.     Tlí  jAAibe  rbocu  An 
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druids  from  Alba  with  him  there,  who  practised  much  magic 
against  the  king  of  Munster  and  his  followers,  and  in 
particular,  not  a  drop  of  water  was  left  near  the  camp  of  the 
king  of  Munster,  and  so  people  and  cattle  were  on  the  point 
of  death  through  want  of  water,  and  the  king  of  Munster  was 
obliged  to  send  for  Mogh  Ruith,  a  druid,  who  was  in 
Ciarraidhe  Luachra ;  and  this  Mogh  Ruith  lived  in  the  time 
of  nineteen  kings,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  stanza : 

The  reign  of  nineteen  successive  kings 
Was  the  life  of  Mogh  Ruith  with  much  fighting, 
From  Roth  son  of  Rioghall,  great  the  fame, 
To  Cairbre  Lithfeachair  the  strong. 

And  when  Mogh  Ruith  came,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
give  him  two  cantreds  of  Feara  Muighe,  which  are  called  the 
country  of  the  Roistigh  and  the  country  of  the  Condunaigh. 
And  thereupon  Mogh  Ruith  removed  the  barrier  that  had 
been  put  to  the  water  withholding  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
threw  up  into  the  air  a  magic  spear  which  he  had,  and  in  the 
place  in  which  the  spear  fell  there  burst  forth  a  well  of  spring 
water  which  relieved  the  men  of  Munster  from  the  thirst  that 
afflicted  them  ;  and  hereupon  the  king  of  Munster  with  his  host 
made  a  sudden  onset  on  Cormac  and  his  followers,  and  expelled 
them  from  Munster,  without  their  having  fought  a  battle  or 
carried  off  a  spoil.  And  they  pursued  them  to  Osruighe,  so 
that  Cormac  was  forced  to  give  pledges  and  securities  that 
he  would  send  hostages  from  Tara  to  Raith  Naoi,  which  is 
called  Cnoc  Rathfonn,  to  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan,  as  a 
guarantee  that  he  would  make  compensation  for  all  the  injury 
he  had  done  to  Munster  in  that  expedition  ;  and  as  a 
declaration  of  this,  the  poet  composed  this  stanza  : 

Fiachaidh  Muilleathan,  good  the  king, 
From  the  land  of  Aibhle  in  Leitre  Craoi, 
Hostages  from  great  Tara  were  sent  him 
To  bright  Rathfonn  to  Raith  Naoi. 

This  Fiachaidh  had  two  sons,  to  wit,  Oilill  Flann   Mor 

and  Oilill  Flann  Beag.     Oilill  Flann  Mor  had  no  issue,  and 

Y 
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5000  OitiU,  ptAnn  fDón  A^tip  a  niAipeAnn  -oo  ptaocc  pACAc 
lllinLteACAm  rp  aia  rbiocc  OiLioLLa  pterin  IJ15  AtÁro  ;  ^oriA'ó 
tnnie  pn  A*oeip  An  pie  An  pnn-p  : 

tnic  pACAC  tntniteACAin  tnóin, 
O1L1IX  rXAnn  Htó-p  An  inioT)ói't, 
5005  O1I1II  "plAnn  beA^  ha  flog  rom  ; 

A  clAnn  ir  tnón  rAn  rhuriioin. 


Ap    mbeiú   lornoppo  'o'Oititt  ptAtin  tTlóp   5  An   pliocu,  -oo 
5&b  pé  n-A  T)eApbpÁCAip  Oibtt  plAnn  OeA^  niAp  itiac  A^up 

"OO    pÁ^Alb     A    1TIA01H     J^AoJaIuA     A^Up    A     OltjpeACC     Ai^e,     An 

5010  eAÓc  50  mbeic  t)'pACAib  Aip  pern  A^ur  Afi  a  pliocc  a  Ainm 
pern  -oo  cup  -pAti  cjAAobrcAoiteA'ó  roi|\  é  pern  Agtir  pAÓAró 
tntiiLteAÚAH  ;  A^up  ir  rnAp  pn  acá  ré  1  PpAtuAip  CAipt 
A^ur  1  pemleAbpAib  oite.  J^6^  ™  n^  1f  lonciii^ce  ApcA 
50  iriAT)  é  Oibtt  pÍAtiri   ITIóp  b'AÚAip  "o'Oibtt  "plAnn  beA^. 

5015  Acc  1-p  mrne  '00  ^nÁcmgeA'ó  Leip  iia  peAncAi*óib  Oiblt  pÍAnn 
ÍTióp  'oo  cup  1  115615  ^emeAlAig  pACAÓ  TntntteAUAiri  rriAp 
cunirnitijA'ó  ah  ah  eAcc  *oo  bí  roip  é  pém  A^up  Oititt  pÍAnn 
beA^,  AiriAiL  A*outotAAmA-p  úuAp.  1r  é  Conn t a  CIatti  hiac 
UAIP5  irnc  Cém  pmnpeAp  fit  ^CeApbAitt  A^up  píb  TileAÓAip 

5020  "oo  rhAiVb  pAÓAró  TTluilteACAn  1  bpeitt  a$  Aú  thpeAt,  pé 
pÁróueAp  Ac  AipeAÍ  An  Smip  An  uAn-ro.  A^np  1-p  é  ní  -oa 
'ouÁmig  6*00  "óéAnATri  nA  peibbeipce  pn,  Ap  mbeic  10111  oppo 
-oo  ConnbA  A^ur  é  'n-A  ttiacaoiíi  05  1  bpocAip  CopniAic  rrnc 
Aipu    a  5    pogUnrn    béAp    A^nr    upéiúeA'ó,    cajaLa    tubpA    nó 

5025ctAiirie  -óó,  A^nr  níop  ^Ab  Lei^eAr  fAn  bioú  ^penri  t>e.  1r 
Ann  pn  ADubAipc  CoprriAC  pip  hac  pAibe  beigeAr  1  ^cmneAX) 
•óó,  50  nt)eA|AnA'ó  é  -péin  x>o  mge  1  brnib  |\íog,  A^ur  t)A 
n'oeAnnA'ó  ]"om  50  niAT)  rtÁn  ó  n-A  clAitrie  é.  5°  5110X)  ^^ 
éir  pn  ceiteAbnAif  ConnÍA  'oo  ConmAC,  A^nr  c|AiAtÍAir  *oon 

5030  ttlurhAin  'o'por  a  bnÁÚAn  Piacac  TnuitteAUAin  ]?Á  pi  tTlniiiAn 
An  cAn  rom.  A^ur  ir  é  Áiu  'n-A  nAibe  pAÓAró  tntnbteAUAn 
'n-A  cofhnnróe  An  cnÁú -pom  1  tlÁic  tlAÚpAmne,  pé  ]AAÍx)ceAp 
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it  is  from  Oilill  Flann  Beag  that  all  who  survive  of  the  race 
of  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  are  descended.  And  hence  the 
poet  indites  this  stanza  : 

The  sons  of  great  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan 
"Were  Oilill  Flann  Mor  of  the  mead- drinking, 
And  Oilill  Flann  Beag  of  the  hosts  ; 
His  progeny  are  great  in  Munster. 

Now,  as  Oilill  Flann  Mor  was  without  issue,  he  adopted 
his  brother  Oilill   Flann  Beag  as   a  son,  and  left  him  his 
personal    effects  and  his  inheritance  on  condition    that   he 
and  his  descendants  should  place  his  name  in  the  genealogy 
between  his  own  name  and  that  of  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  ; 
and  so  it  is  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  and  in  other  ancient 
books.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  them  that 
Oilill  Flann  Mor  was  the  father  of  Oilill  Flann  Beag.     But 
the  reason  why  the  chroniclers  used   to  put  the   name  of 
Oilill    Flann    Mor   in    the   genealogical   tree   of    Fiachaidh 
Muilleathan  was  to  commemorate  the  compact  that  existed 
between  himself  and    Oilill  Flann  Beag,  as  we    have    said 
above.     Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  was  treacherously  slain   by 
Connla  Clamh  son  of  Tadhg,  son  of  Cian,  ancestor  of  the  siol 
Cearbhaill  and   of  the  siol   Meachair  at  Ath   Uiseal,  which 
is  called  Ath  Aiseal  on  the  Siuir  at  the  present  time.     And 
the  reason  why  he  did  that  deed  of  treachery  was  that  when 
Connla   was    a   youth   with    Cormac   son    of    Art,   learning 
manners    and    accomplishments,    leprosy   or    mange    came 
upon  him,   and  no  medical  treatment  whatever  availed  him. 
Cormac  told  him  on  that  occasion  that  there  was  no  cure 
destined  for  him,  until  he  should  wash  himself  in  the  blood  of 
a  king,  and  that  were  he  to  do  that  he  would  be  healed  of  his 
mange.    Soon  after  this  Connla  took  his  leave  of  Cormac,  and 
went  into  Munster  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan, 
who  was  then  king  of  Munster.     And  at  that  time  Fiachaidh 
Muilleathan  resided  at  Raith  Rathfainne,  which  is  now  called 
Cnoc  Rathfonn,   with   his    foster-mother,   whose   name    was 

Y2 
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Choc  ílAÚronn  Ann'i,  1  brocAip  a  btntnijje  *oAn  b'Aintn,  TIac- 
ronn  ;  Aj;iir  An  noccAin  Connie  'n-A  Lácaija  rÁito^ir  ntntrie. 

6035  t^Á.  n-Aon  iornon|\o  50  5|\OX)  *oa  éirrin  éin^if  pACAró  50  tíon 
a  ccA^tAig  tÁiiii  to  Simp,  A^ur  Connie  A5  lonicAn  a  fteige 
|w';  a  coir,  A^iif  celt)  50  íiAc  AireAb  50  nx)eACAró  x>0  fnÁm 
A]\  An  Linn,  &£iir  rmtiAinir  Connie  An  noA^Arc  ConniAic. 
A^up  Leiy  pn  néu)  aja  bnuAC  An  pmnn  50  t)r:ii^  rÁcAT>  rl»ei§e 

5040 A]1  V1^(;An)  A5llr  (:  AF>  P1^™»  511]1  rnAnbA*ó  ArribAm  pn  6. 
^róoAT)  -put  piAip  ré  bÁr  X)0  jutinc  AnACAb  aja  ConnÍA  A^uf 
*oo  fóg&lfl  t>a  ce&gt&C"  ^An  a  rhAnbA'ó,  A;t;ur  óa^ait  t)0 
Iáúaija  *oa  éir  pn.  5on^'(>  ro&fl  Pn  *>0  cjiíocntiigc&'ó  beAHA 
pACAc  tllmtloAÚAin. 
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6045  AmibpAiriAn  nnA-p  X)0  néift  An  cre&ncur&  gtiji&b  txnc- 
noAbAn  iti^i;An  xx)  bi  a^  Cotim&C.  ^tocatj  &rmro  ni  tnAi"ó- 
]-(:aiii  Acn  -oiAr  -oíob,  itiaj\  acá  gnÁmne  t)0  1>a  boAn  TO^lOtlfl 
itiac  CurhAitt  A^uf  "00  cti&n')  1  n-ÓAt/ró  jié  'OiAnniAi'o 
o  "Otnbne,  A^ur  Aittbe  in§eMi  ConniAic  t)o  1>a  beAn  'n-A 

6050i')iav6  rin   •o'ponn. 

Aj^ur  dbé  a"o6a|aa*ó  tiac  fi&ibe  ponn  11Á  An  pAn  Ann,  ni 

.  riojl  'ÓÓ  (';.  Oi|i  AHÁU)  A^Ainn,  n6  piróm^A'ó  ti/v  peine  OO 
belt  Ann,  nA  njú  noino  Lé  n-ooAnbtAn  rtyitwe  ^aca  rnAi|\e 
pn  mine  Icac  Atnuij  *oon  bíobÍA,  niAn   acá  bOAlm-ocAr  nA 

boss vííAii,  renfircpibrie  ^tar  ^(':A*ocotriA]\úAn")(í  -oa  ngoinceAii  1 
L&iT)ir]  Monumenta.  (3i]i  axÁm&oiT)  -oa  dlor  ó  bé&L  50  bó&L 
^o  |\Aibc  piotin  -^^tir  &n  pAn  Ann,  A^nr  rór  auáit>  rcjtfbne 
j^o  roi|\LcAr;An  X)A  }":Airnóir.  ArÁu>  niA|\  An  gcéA'OnA  rÓAt)- 
(';i)iiiA|\rAró(í    A]i    n-A   n-Aininniu^Af)   aiaúa,   hia]\    atá   8tlit>6 

5080  pwn  A|i  SIiaV)  iia  mDAn,  ó  ponn  aia  OAoircnc,  ^j^nr  JjLo&nn 
^a|\ató  1  ntlíl')  pAH':(":(;,  ó  ^A|\at6  iiiac  111ó|\nA,  at^U]%  L(;a1)AU> 

'Oiaiuha-oa  tlí  "Otnbne  b^uy  SnÁinne  a^  poll  "Ci^c  LiAbÁm 
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Rathfonn  ;  and  when  Connla  came  into  his  presence,  he  bade 
him  welcome, 

Now,  on  a  certain  day  soon  after  this,  Piachaidh  went 
out  beside  the  Siuir  with  all  his  household,  attended  by 
Connla,  who  carried  his  spear ;  and  he  went  as  far  as  Ath 
Aiseal,  and  proceeded  to  swim  in  the  stream  ;  and  Connla 
bethought  him  ofCormac's  instructions.  And  thereupon  he 
went  to  the  verge  of  the  hank,  and  stabbed  Fiachaidh  with 

his    spear    as    he    swam,    aiul     thus    slew    him.       Kiarhaulh, 

however,  before  he  died,  protected  Connla,  and  forbade  his 
household   to  slay   him.     And   he  died   Immediately  after 

that.  And  it  was  in  this  way  the  life  o\  Fiachaidh  Muill- 
eathan  ended. 

XLV. 

We  said  above,  following  the  seanchus,  that  Cormac 
had  ten  daughters.  We  shall,  however,  refer  only  to  two 
iA'  them    here,   to  wit,   Grainne,   who   was  wife  o(  Fionn 

son  o(  (  umhall,  and  Aillbhe  daughter  o(  Cormac,  who  was 
wife  oi~  Fionn   afterwards. 

And  whoever  should  say  that  Fionn  ami  the  Fian  never 

existed   would    not    bo  statin;;   truth.     Fof,  to  prove  that    the 

Fian  existed  we  have  the  three  things  that  prove  the  truth 
oi   every   history   in   the  world  except  the   Bible,  namely, 

oral  tradition  iA  the  ancients,  old  documents,  and  antique 
remains,  called  in  Latin  inomuncnta.  Vox  it  has  been 
delivered  to  us  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  b'ionn  and  the  Fian 
existed  ;  and,  moreover,  there  are  numerous  documents  that 
testify  to  this.      There   are  also  antique  remains  named   alter 

them,  as  Suidhe  Finn  on  Sliabh  na  mBan,  called  from  Fionn 
descendant  of  Baoiscnc,  and  Gleann  Gharaidh  in  Ui  Faithche, 
palled  from  daraidh  son  (A  Morna,  and  Leabaidh  Dluaimada 
Hi  Dhuibhne  agus   (ihr.iinne  at    Poll  Tighe    laabhain    in    \\'\ 

Fiachrach    Eidhne,   which   is   now  called    the  country  of 
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Amií,    A^iif    m^|A    rm    "oo    mófiÁn    •o'Áicib    oite   1    néijmir.. 

5065  A^ur  *oÁ  n-Ab-p^x)  Aomrie^c  n&c  incjieroúe  rnóf\Ári  X)&]\ 
rcjiíobxvó  A|A  -mi  bpéin,  ir  t)eiirnn  ^tir&b  río-p  -oó  é,  ói|\  nt 
H^ibe  -píog&cc  r&r.  bit  \f  ri&c  rc-píobc&róe  -pé  bmn  n^ 
P^^Ánc^cc^  rceoit  *o&  n^xM-pcí  fabulae.  pé&c  tlfoi-pe  n& 
5|Aéime,  Bevis  of  Hamton,  Huon  of  Burdex,  &5tir  &  r&tri&it 

5070  oite  rin  "oo  rcpíob&'ó  té  tirm  An  Cnei*oiiti  rem.  g1*0^"0  ní 
-pmL  c-píoc  r&n  bic  ir  rnvp  rcníob^'ó  rc&i-pe  pjiirme^c^ 
inc]Aeit)úe.  tTI^-p  &n  ^cé^'onA,  c&fi  ce&rm  ^u-p  -pcpiob^'o 
-íom&'o  'o'pnnrcé&'l&ib  ptróe&cc^  &f\  "fiorin  &5Uf  &|a  A'n 
bpéin,    tnxvp    &uÁ    C&ú    piormuftÁg&,   bj-itnge&n    CAo-pÚAinn 

5075  ^5uf  Imúe^cc  &ti  S10VI&  "Óe^cxM-p  ^gtif  a  r&rii&ib  oite  pn 
rn^-p  c^icexstri  ^impne,  u&ifur  pn,  ir  *oe&nb  ^ti-p  rc]\íob^*ó 
rc&ine  pninne&c&  incneiT)úe  onn&.  A^u-p  ir  T)e&nb  fór  n^ 
n&ibe  Ainitieix)  'n-&  bpe&nr&n&ib  &cc  rn&n  &n  'Ofitiin^  do 
Tii&in  né  n-&  tmn  rém  ;  A^tif  ní  n&ibe  lonnu^  &ccbu-<yrmxyó& 

5080*00  níog&ib  eine&nn  né  corn&tri  A^tif  né  c&0Trm&  n&  cníce 
'óóib,  &tri&it  b'ro  cAipcíne  &5ur  r&ig,oiuir«i'óe  &$  ^&c  ní^  &niú 
■pé  corn-MTi  &  cníce  rém. 


A^tir  ir  atíi'Lai'ó  "oo  bÍT)ír  &n  p&n  -0,5  coinrnrieA'ó  ^n 
fe&n&ib    éine&nn   ó   S&iri&in   50  be&ttu&me,    &5Uf  ^vo  né 

5085  co'pri  AiTi  cón&  £^ur  né  core  é&£;cón&  *oo  -píog^ib  &£;ur  *oo 
cige&nn&ib  erpe&nn  ;  A^tir  rór  |\é  c^ottm^  ^^uf  jié  coi-me^T) 
cuati  n&  cníce  &n  foi-pnexypc  e&ccn&nn ;  A^ur  ó  Oe&blu&ine 
50  S^-trnvm  né  reit^  A^uf  "pé-  p^*óxsc  '00  *óéAHAni,  A^ur  |Air 
5^c  rei*óm  oibe  *o&  n-iA'|i'pA'ó  ní  é-i|Ae^rin  o-p-p/s,  m&f\  ^uÁ  core 

5090  5^*0^  ^S^f  'oío^  cxsrixs,  -pé  core  •oíbre^-p^^c  -^^tir  5^0  tube 
oibe  x)Av  mbío'ó  r/sn  críc  ó  foin  /vm&c;  -^^tif  cti^-p^ru^ib 
cirrce  x)^  cionn  roiri  *oóib,  Aiti^ib  bío-p  &noir  ó  5^0  -píg  f^n 
Cotttnp  *oo  ri/s  c^ipcímb  A^ur  "oo  r\&  ce^rri^ib  re^'ór^  bíor 
&5  T>é^ri-Mri  re/s'óm^  rísoi  rénri.     p^  béi^e^n  iomor-po  "oon 

5095  Tpénn  ó  De&ttcA-me  50  S^rriAiri  beic  CAvOib  -pé  n-^  -peit^  ^^tir 
■pé  r-^  bp^'ó^c  réin  rn&n  coirritrie^'ó  ^^tip  m^-p  útt^-p^fc^b  ó 
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O  Seachnasaigh,  and  so,  too,  of  many  other  places  in 
Ireland.  And  should  anyone  say  that  much  of  what  has 
been  written  about  the  Fian  is  not  to  be  believed,  he  would 
certainly  state  the  truth  ;  for  there  was  no  kingdom  in  the 
world  in  which  there  were  not  written  tales  called  fabiilce  in 
Pagan  times,  for  example,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Bevis 
of  Hamton,  Huon  of  Burdex,  and  other  such  like,  which 
were  written  even  in  the  time  of  the  Faith.  But  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which  also  true  and  credible 
histories  have  not  been  written.  In  the  same  manner, 
although  many  imaginative  romances  have  been  written 
about  Fionn  and  the  Fian,  such  as  Cath  Fionntragha, 
Bruighean  Chaorthainn,  and  Imtheacht  an  Ghiolla  Dheacair, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  still 
it  is  certain  that  true  credible  accounts  of  them  were  also 
written.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  their  bodies  were  not 
abnormally  large,  but  only  like  those  of  their  contemporaries; 
and  they  were  nothing  more  than  hired  warriors  of  the 
Kings  of  Ireland,  to  defend  and  to  protect  the  country  for 
them,  as  every  king  has  now  captains  and  soldiers  to  defend 
his  own  dominions, 

Now  the  Fian  used  to  be  quartered  on  the  men  of  Ireland 
from  Samhain  to  Bealltaine  ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  uphold 
justice,  and  to  prevent  injustice,  for  the  kings  and  the  lords 
of  Ireland  ;  and  also  to  guard  and  preserve  the  harbours 
of  the  country  from  the  violence  of  foreigners  ;  and  from 
Bealltaine  to  Samhain  to  be  engaged  in  hunting,  and  the 
chase,  and  in  every  other  duty  the  king  of  Ireland  might 
impose  upon  them,  such  as  putting  a  stop  to  robbery, 
exacting  the  payment  of  tribute,  putting  down  malefactors, 
and  so  of  every  other  evil  in  the  country.  For  this  they  had  a 
certain  pay,  as  every  king  in  Europe  gives  pay  to  the  captains 
and  to  the  generals  who  serve  under  him.  However,  from 
Bealltaine  until  Samhain,  the  Fian  were  obliged  to  depend 
solely  on  the  products  of  their  hunting  and  of  the  chase  as 
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piog&ib  €hne&nn,  rn&f\  &cÁ  &n  peottri&c  t>o  beiú  m&\\  bi/vo 
&c&,  &5Uf  cjioicne  n&  rnbe&ú&'ó&c  n-&ttu&  rn&n  cu&n&ft&t. 
Hi  hiccí  teo  unÁ  &cu  ^onpnomn  p&n  tó  50  n-oi"óce,  A^tir  pin 

5100  urn  cpÁc  nón&.  A^up  ip  é  ^nAcug^vo  *oo  bío-ó  ^c^  5&Ó  pe&t^ 
•oo-nící  teo  &\\  rn&Toin  *oo  cup  amce^lt  rne<<yóóin  t&oi  teip  &n 
nsiott&np&i'ó  50  cut&i§  •o'Áipice  rn&p  &  Tnbí*oíp  1  ^corhs&p 
coitte  A^up  pi&pc&,  A^Uf  uemnue  upe&c&nriióp&  •o'&'óti&'ó 
^nn,  A^ti-p  T)Á  ct&ip  c&tth&n  *oo  'óé&n&tri  p&n  pi&pc  1   ^cpi&TÓ 

5i05btn*óe,  is^uy  lornxvo  'oo  ctoc&ib  eitrnp  *oo  cup  p&n  ceinit),  &$up 
cuto  *oon  peottii&c  'oo  cup  &p  be&p&ib  v&  bpuic  pip  &n 
'ocemi'ó,  &$up  cuto  oite  t)i  'oo  ce&n^&t  1  n*ot&oitib  pe&pcA  té 
pu&^Án&ib  &$up  a  cup  *o&  be&pb/vó  p&n  ct&ip  pÁ  mó  *oon  *oÁ 
ct&ip,  &5up  beiú   -6,5  bi&c&'ó   n&  ^ctoc  *oo  bío*ó  p&n   remit) 

5110  opp^,  50  mbe&nc&oi  piuc&  mime  ^jt^  50  beicbe&pbc&  *óóib. 
A^up  *oo  bícó  'oo  tyiéi*o  n&  T)ceinnce-pe  50  bpuitit)  &  tÁic- 
pe&c^  *oubtoipcce  1  rnóp<Mi  x/Aicib  1  ne-ipmn  &niú,  ^tíf  if 
"oíob  g&iprm'o  n&  cpi&*ó&ipe&*ó&  put&cc  p&n  &niú. 

T)Át&  n&  "peine,  &n   c-mi  'oo  cpumnig-oip  ^up  &n  cuLm§ 

5115  &p  a  mbío*ó  &n  ceme,  T)o  nocc<yó  5&Ó  &on  x)íob  é  pém,  &$up 
X)o  ce^n^t^t)  &  téine  pÁ  c&ot  a  ctnm,  &$up  'oo  g&b'o&oip 
cimce&tt  &n  D^p  tin^  'oo  tu&itie&rn&p  cu&p,  a^  pote<yó  & 
bpotc  &<5up  a^  nige  &  tnb&tt  &$up  &$  bu&m  ^tt^if 'oíob ; 
^$up  Ann  pin  ^5  pu&c,<yó  &  túú&c  ^gtif  ^  ^ctnrte^nn,  50 

5120  rctnjA'oír  -MTitAi'ó  pn  &  'outnnre  *óíob,  ^^tif  'oo  hiccí  -6,  bp-pomn 
teo  *oa,  éir  pn.  A^uir  1^-p  ^c^iúe^rri  &  bpnomne  "ooib  'oo 
5^b-o^oir  &5  có^bÁit  &  bpi^nboú  ^^nr  ^5  cónng^'ó  a  te^p- 
ú^c,  50  ^ctnn'oír  mne^tt  pu^m  o]\]\ts  pém  ^iht^Tó  pm.  Uní 
neiúe  x>&  n'oéme^'ó  ^^c  -ó,on  "oíob  te&b&TÓ  'oo  pém,  m&}\  ^cÁ 

5125  b&nn^&t&é  cp^nn,  c^on-6,c  ^^up  újAtn^cAin ;  ^n  b&nfAg&t&c 
1  n-íocc^n  né  tÁn,  &n  c^on^c  ór  ^  cionn  pom,  ^^tip  ^n 
úntuAvC^in  1  n-u&cc&n;  ^^tjp  ip  *oíob  po  ^^inmce-óvn  pn/s 
peinte/sbn^ib  cní  coitce-6v*o^  n&  "péme. 

A5  po  píop  •o'ponn  m^sc  Ctitri^itt  A^tip  cia,  &n  ptiocc  T)o 

5130  g^e-óe^t^.b  ó  'ocÁmi^  pé.  A^up  At)ein  C&mpi&nup  'n-,6, 
cpomic  50  n-^bnxM*o  cuto  x>o  tias  bng-o^nAib  ^nn^b  -o'l^ionn 
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maintenance  and  wages  from  the  Kings  of  Ireland  ;  thus, 
they  were  to  have  the  flesh  for  food,  and  the  skins  of  the 
wild  animals  as  pay.  But  they  only  took  one  meal  in  the 
day-and-night,  and  that  was  in  the  afternoon.  And  it  was 
their  custom  to  send  their  attendants  about  noon  with  what- 
ever they  had  killed  in  the  morning's  hunt  to  an  appointed 
hill,  having  wood  and  moorland  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
to  kindle  raging  fires  thereon,  and  put  into  them  a  large 
number  of  emery  stones  ;  and  to  dig  two  pits  in  the  yellow 
clay  of  the  moorland,  and  put  some  of  the  meat  on  spits  to 
roast  before  the  fire  ;  and  to  bind  another  portion  of  it  with 
suagans  in  dry  bundles,  and  set  it  to  boil  in  the  larger  of  the 
two  pits,  and  keep  plying  them  with  the  stones  that  were  in 
the  fire,  making  them  seethe  often  until  they  were  cooked. 
And  these  fires  were  so  large  that  their  sites  are  to-day  in 
Ireland  burnt  to  blackness,  and  these  are  now  called  Fulacht 
Fian  by  the  peasantry. 

As  to  the  Fian,  when  they  assembled  on  the  hill  on  which 
was  the  fire,  each  of  them  stripped  off,  and  tied  his  shirt 
round  his  waist ;  and  they  ranged  themselves  round  the 
second  pit  we  have  mentioned  above,  bathing  their  hair  and 
washing  their  limbs,  and  removing  their  sweat,  and  then 
exercising  their  joints  and  muscles,  thus  ridding  themselves 
of  their  fatigue  ;  and  after  this  they  took  their  meal  ;  and 
when  they  had  taken  their  meal,  they  proceeded  to  build  their 
hunting-tents,  and  so  prepare  themselves  for  sleep.  Each  of 
them  made  himself  a  bed  of  three  things  :  the  tops  of  trees, 
moss,  and  fresh  rushes  ;  the  tree-tops  at  the  bottom  on 
the  ground,  the  moss  upon  these,  and  the  fresh  rushes  on 
top ;  and  it  is  these  are  called  in  the  old  books,  the 
three  tickings  of  the  Fian. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall, 
and  of  the  branch  of  the  Gaels  whence  he  sprang. 
Now,  Campianus  says,  in  his  chronicle,  that  some  authors  say 
that  it  was  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall  who  was  called  Roanus. 
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rriAc  Ctirh&iLt  *oo  5&if\mci  Roanus.  gi'óe&'ó  ™  P0!1  *°ó  pn. 
Diot)  &  pof  &5&c  ^up&b  é  Cutti&L'I  m&c  I/pé&ntriói}i  &ti 
ceAU|\Atri/yó  ^tún   ó  TIu-md^  Tle&ct  jií  L&ige&r)  jtá  &c&i"p   *oó, 

5135  ^^up  tTluifm  ttlunc&otri  inge&n  Ú^iT)^  rrnc  T1u>6.*ó^í:  'O'p^oi 
CxsÚAOi-p  ttlói]A  -pÁ  mÁc&ifi  -oó.  A^iif  -pÁ  hí  Atiri^  LxM^e^n 
-j:á  -pe^-pxsnn  -oíbe/vp  vo  Úxvó^  rn&c  t1u&*ó&c,  ^tif  if  *o&  bíúm 
pn  "oo  ]iÁini5  ALtti^  t,&ij;e&n  •o'ponn  1  ^ce^-pu  &  triÁc&ju 
J-mexvó  i-p  é  fií  'L-Mge-Mn   cu^  pofun&oit  n&  bp&n  *oó  1  ntlíb 

5140  Cinn-pe^t-M§  m&]\  &  bpnb  Luimne^c  L&ige&n  &niú. 

íf  é&^§có^]\  t)o-bei}\  Tlecco-p  Ooeciuf  1  Scmja  n&  bAlb&r» 
&u&c  T)Vinm  A]i  piorm  rn&c  Cutti-mIL,  ^gtif  fó-p  if  bpé&^&c 
&*oeiji  50  fi&ibe  CÚ15  cubxM-o  "oé&^  &-p  M\\ve  ^rm.  Oip  i/p 
^olttif   &   ^einte&bfi&ib    &n    u-pe^nctj-p^  n&c    p&ibe   -Mnniem 

5145  Atin  u-<yp  &  Uicc  corh&impjie.  A^ttf  if  ]:ott&f  50  ji&b/vo&fi 
•o-pong  *oon  'fém  b&  mó  h&  &j\\]\&ct:&  &5Uf  b&  LÁTOfie  1011Á  é. 
1-p  unne  lornofi-po  x>o  jvmne&'ó  tlí  péinmx)  "óe  ó^  cionn  l&oc- 
ji/vme  6ijie&nn,  t)o  bjiíg  50  }i&ibe  &  aú^i]a  ^Uf  a  fe&íi&c&ijt 
1   ^ce&nrnvp  •pe^'ón^  t^oc-p^-me  éi|ie&rm  -poiTtie.     A*ób&j\  oite 

5150  ^ó-p  -pÁ  nx>e&|irnyó  tlí  péinm-ó  x)e,  *oo  bjAÍJ  ^u-p  pvptng  a  Lucu 
co-mxMmp-pe  1  bpo^  &5Uf  1  bpogLunn,  1  n^&oi-p  ^uy  1  n^t/ioc&p 
&'gúT  fóf  1  ^cpíorm^cc  &5t]f  1  ^c^o-oxscc  1  ^c&utÁiúfub, 
ionrm-p  ^Uji&b  u-pít)  pn  *oo  hoi-pnexvó  'n-&  Hi §  péinni*ó  é,  &$uf 
n^c  ^-p  ^^-p^cc^-p  &  ctrijip  nÁ  x^-p  rhéi'o  ^  pe^jA-p^n  -peoc  các. 

5155 1p  é  ^nÁcftti^g  *oo  bícó  &-p  bti^nn^cc  ^Á  pionn  c]ií  c&c&  n^ 
JnÁicféine,  ^^tif  C|ií   -mite  -p&ti  c^ú,  -6,n  caíi  pÁ  pcó^c  p|\ 

^onbticc  •d'  ti^i^bib  éi-pe^nn  ^uy  ^n  c-Aip'opí 5,  nó  ah  cati 
-pÁ  béi^e^n  fbu^g  *oo  cu-p  1  nAtb&in  *oo  ne^|Act)5^*ó  ]\é  T)ÁL 
516oHia*o^  1  n-^J^i'ó  Avtttritt'p-p^c,  'oo  bío*ó  -pe^cc  ^c^ca  a^  pionn^ 
lonnuf  50  mbíox)  ^ti-púxMnn  -ptu^g  -M^e  ]\é  -out  •o'f-upu^cc 
T)At  tli&'o&  1  nAbb^in  ^^ii-p  -pé  hé-ifiinn  *oo   coirrie^'o   ó  foi|\- 

1-p  lonTÓ^   ^ADÚ^oi^eAC  'oo   biot)  ^Á  ponn    a,^  -mi  bfém^ 
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But  this  assertion  of  his  is  not  true.  Know  that  it  was 
Cumhall  son  of  Treanmhor,  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
Nuadha  Neacht,  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  his  father,  and 
that  his  mother  was  Muirn  Mhunchaomh  daughter  of  Tadhg 
son  of  Nuadha,  druid  of  Cathaoir  Mor;  and  Almha  of 
Leinster  was  the  native  inheritance  of  Tadhg  son  of  Nuadha; 
and  hence  Alma  of  Leinster  came  to  belong  to  Fionn  in 
right  of  his  mother.  However,  it  was  the  king  of  Leinster 
who  gave  him  Formaoil  na  bhFian  in  Ui  Cinnsealaigh, 
where  Luimneach  Laighean  is  at  this  day. 

Hector  Boetius,  in  the  History  of  Alba,  unjustly  calls 
Fionn  son  of  Cumhall  a  giant ;  and  besides  he  falsely  asserts 
that  he  was  fifteen  cubits  in  height.  For  it  is  plain  from  the 
old  books  of  the  seanchus  that  he  was  not  of  abnormal  size  as 
compared  with  his  contemporaries  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  there 
were  some  of  the  Fian  of  greater  size,  more  powerful,  and 
stronger  than  he.  Now,  the  reason  why  he  was  made  Ri 
Feinnidh  over  the  warriors  of  Ireland  was  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him  were  leaders  of  the  warriors  of  Ireland. 
Another  reason  also  why  he  was  made  Ri  Feinnidh  was  that 
he  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  knowledge  and  in  learning, 
in  skill  and  in  strategy,  and  also  in  wisdom  and  valour  in 
fields  of  battle,  so  that  it  was  on  this  account  he  was  appointed 
Ri  Feinnidh,  and  not  because  he  surpassed  all  others  in 
strength  of  body  and  size  of  person.  The  ordinary  host  that 
served  under  Fionn  consisted  of  the  three  battalions  of  the 
Gnathfhian,  having  three  thousand  in  each  battalion,  when 
the  men  of  Ireland  were  at  peace  with  one  another.  But 
whenever  any  party  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland  were  at  enmity 
with  the  high  king,  or  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  send  a 
host  to  Alba  to  help  Dal  Riada  against  foreigners,  Fionn 
used  to  have  seven  battalions,  so  that  he  had  a  sufficiently 
large  host  to  go  to  Alba  to  assist  Dal  Riada,  as  well  as  to 
guard  Ireland  from  the  oppression  of  the  foreigners. 

There  were  many  chief  leaders  under  Fionn  in  command 
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5165  rn&p  &cÁ  c&iciiií'leivó  óp  cionn  c&t&,  ^ttiaiI  bíop  colonel  óp 
cionn  regiment,  ce&nn  pe^tm^  céi-o,  &rh&it  bíop  c&ipcin 
£4ioi]%  c&oipe&c  c&o^&to,  -Mii^il  bi of  lieutenant,  &5up  c^oi- 
pe&c  cpí  n&onb&p,  /míi&iI  bíop  corporal,  &$up  c&oipe&c 
n^onbxvip,   ^tii^it  bíot)   decurio   ^5   &n    ílórhÁn&c.      Oip   &n 

5170  c^n  •oo-nící  'oeic  ^cipe  nó  *oeic  p&n^c-k  *oon  cé^-o,  *oo  bío*ó 
b&p ÁncA  &p  5^c  p&n^c  *oiob,  ^^up  ip  T)e  50  s&inci  c&oipe&c 
n&onb&ip.  A^up  &r\  u&n  Ui&i*oce&p  1  pc&pc/yib  r\&  héip- 
e&nn  pe&p  conil&mn  ce^vo  nó  c&o^&it)  nó  n&onb&ip  nó  & 
p&iii&it  oite   pm   x)o  beic   *oon   pém,  ní   he&ti   ip  lonum^ce 

5175  &pc&  ^up&b  *o&  tÁnii  pém  *oo  ttituppe&x)  cé,<yo  nó  0^05^*0  nó 
n^onb^p,  &cu  ip  e<vo  ip  lonutn^ce  &p  pip  b&p£nu&  cé^-o  nó 
c&og&i'o  nó  n&onb&ip  é,  &$up  50  mbioii)  lonconit^mn  50  n-& 
btiróm  té  n-&  p&iii.M'l  pém  "oo  b^pÁnu^  ^5  &  mbío'ó  p&ni&iL 
n&  btn-óne  céxvon^   -M^e.     X>o  biox)   ceicpe  neice  -o'pi&c&ib 

5180  ^p  5^c  &on  *oo  ^&bc&oi  1  bpiAnn&róe&cu  *oo  córri'Líon^'ó. 
An  céi*oní  ^&n  cpxyo  *oo  g&b&it  pé  mn&oi,  &cc  a  uo§&  &p 
&  -oeigbe/ypMb  &5up  &p  a  cpeicib.  An  T)&p&  ni  $&n  be&n 
-oo  pÁpug^oó.  An  cpe&p  ní  $&n  "otnne  •o'é&p&'ó  urn  pé^/o 
nÁ   urn    bnvó.     An    ce&cp&rrnyo   ní    ^&n    &ompe&p    x)íob  'oo 

5185  ceice^'ó  pé  n&onb&p  L&oc. 


A5  po  píop  n&  comgitt  oile  t>o  ctnp  fionn  rn&c  Curh&ilt 
pn^  5pÁ*ó^ib  s&ipce  pÁ  héi^e&n  *oo  5&Ó  &on  x>o  §&bÁil  pul 
t)o  ^t^cp^TÓe  1  bp^nn^róe^cc  é.  An  cé^'ocoingio'Ll :  ní 
5&bc&oi    ipe&\\    p&n    bfém    1   rnóp'óÁi'l  thpnig  nÁ    1   nAon&c 

5190  U-Mtlce&n  nÁ  1  bpeip  Ue&rhp&c,  nó  50  •ocu^&'ó  a  &c&ip 
£$up  a,  itiÁú&ip  ^np  &  cme  ^np  &  g&otu^  ptÁnA*ó  uaca 
5^n  a  bÁp  ^V^p-ó.'ó  ^.p  ne^c  oite  50  bpÁú,  ionnnp  n-^c  bi&t> 
/s  púib  pé  *oinne  -ísp  bic  *o^  *óíogóvit  ^cc  é  pém  ;  -^up  *oÁ 
n*oe&pnc&oi    intc  irióp-ó,    teip-pe^n   ^^n    &    c&p&no  'o'^^p^'ó 

5195  ^nn.  An  -o&p-óv  comgiobt:  ní  ^^bc-^oi  ne&c  p-^n  bpém  50 
beic  'tirA.  pte  -óó,  ^^np  50  n*oéme^*ó  -oÁ  te^b^p  "oé^^  n-ó. 
ptróe&cc&.    An  upe^p  comgiott:  ní  ^&bc&oi  ipe&\\  p^n  bfém 
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of  the  Fian,  thus:  a  caithmhileadh  in  command  of  the  battalion, 
as  a  colonel  is  in  command  of  a  regiment,  the  leader  of  a 
hundred  like  the  modern  captain,  the  chief  of  fifty  like  the 
lieutenant,  and  the  head  of  thrice  nine  like  the  corporal,  and 
the  head  of  nine  like  the  decurion  of  the  Romans.  For 
when  the  hundred  were  divided  into  ten  divisions,  or  ten 
ranks,  there  was  an  officer  over  each,  who  was  called  a  leader 
of  nine.  And  when  mention  is  made  in  the  records  of  Ireland 
of  a  man  match  in  battle  for  a  hundred,  or  fifty,  or  nine,  or 
such  like  as  belonging  to  the  Fian,  we  are  not  to  understand 
from  them  that  such  a  man  would  kill  a  hundred,  or  fifty,  or 
nine,  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  what  we  are  to  understand 
from  them  is  that  he  was  leader  of  a  hundred,  or  fifty,  or 
nine,  and  was,  with  his  following,  a  match  in  battle  for  a 
similar  leader  in  command  of  a  like  following.  There  were 
four  injunctions  placed  on  everyone  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Fian.  The  first  injunction  was  not  to  accept  a  dowry 
with  a  wife,  but  to  choose  her  for  her  good  manners  and  her 
accomplishments ;  the  second  injunction,  not  to  force  a 
woman ;  the  third  injunction,  not  to  refuse  a  man  asking  for 
valuables  or  food ;  the  fourth  injunction,  that  none  of  them 
should  flee  before  nine  warriors. 

The  following  are  the  other  conditions  which  Fionn  son 
of  Cumhall  attached  to  the  degrees  in  bravery  which  each  one 
was  bound  to  obtain  before  being  received  into  the  Fian.  The 
first  condition  :  no  man  was  received  into  the  Fian  or  the 
great  Assembly  of  Uisneach,  or  the  Fair  of  Taillte,  or  the 
Feis  of  Tara,  until  his  father  and  mother  and  clan  and  relatives 
gave  guarantees  that  they  would  never  demand  any  retribution 
from  anyone  for  his  death,  so  that  he  might  look  to  no  one  to 
avenge  him  but  to  himself;  and  that  if  he  should  inflict  great 
injuries,  retribution  should  not  be  visited  on  his  kinsmen.  The 
second  condition  :  no  one  was  admitted  into  the  Fian  until 
he  had  become  a  file,  and  had  made  up  the  twelve  books  of 
Filidheacht.      The   third   condition :    no  one   was   admitted 
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50  tToe&pmc&oi  tÁc^in  Lo^riióp  do  foicea/o  ór  cionn  &  Jtún 
dó,   ^^tjf  "oo  cthpiuí  -mnce  é,  A^up  &  pci&c  teir.,   ^up  f&v 

52ootÁnrie  t&oic  do  cpnti  ctntt  'n-&  tÁnri  ;  n&onb&pi  t&oc  do 
U15e-6.cc  ctn^e  50  n&oi  rte&g&ib  leo,  &5up  n&oi  n-ioni&ipie 
e.6,cop\n&  A^u-p  é,  ^ur  "oo  c&icti  "Leo  &  n&oi  rle.&g&  1  n-&om- 
pe&cu  pur,  ^^uf  *oÁ  n^omuí  c&n  &n  -pcéic  ^upc&pi  &n  ^cp&nn 
5CU1U,  é  ní   ^&bc&oi  1   bp&nn&iDe&cc  é.      An    ce&cpi&rh&D 

5205  coingiot-L :  ni  «^&bú&oi  -pe^jA  r&n  bpém  50  n*oe&p\nc&oi  p§e 
ptntu  xM]\  A^ur  50  gctnncí  upié  coiUxib  iotnD&  é,  50  Dui^DÍr 
&n  pi&ti  tnle  Jn-&  D1&1D  &p\  cí  6,  gon^s,  &5up  ní  bi^D  dVJ&id 
eAXopip-6.  &cc  ^onc|\xMin,  a^uf  dá  rnbei^cí  &ip.  do  ^omuí  é. 
An  ctn^exvó  comgiott:  ní  ^&bú&oi  re&pi  r&n  bpém  dá  ^cjmoú- 

5210  ntn^Dí-p  &  &ipirn  'n-A  LÁirh.  An  peipexvó  coinipofl:  ní  ^&bú&oi 
pe&n  ionnu&  dá  duu^&d  cpi&ob  f&n  coitl  dL&oi  da  trotc  &r 
-ów  pi§e.  An  re£xttri&D  comgiott,  ní  ^&bc&oi  pe&n  ionnc& 
dá  rmontnge&D  cpi&nn  cníon  pÁ  n-&  cor&ib.  An  u-ocutti&d 
comgiott,  ní  ^^.bú^oi  pe&n  ionnc&,  rnun&  Lm^e&D  u&pi  éjA&nn 

5215  btm  corimnD  pie  n-&  é&D&n  ^^np  rntm&  ^cpom&D  rÁ  cp&nn 
bu-ó  conrnpe^t  p,é  n-&  §tún,  uiié  iom&D  Ltnc  do  beiu  n-& 
copp.  An  n&otn&D  comgioti,  ní  <g&bu&oi  pe&pi  r&n  bpém 
mun^  dcu^&d  De&t^  &r  a  coip  Lé  n-&  lÁnri  ^&n  uoipitne&rc 
-6.  ne&c&    tnme.      An   Deicm&D   comjiott,  ní    ^&bú&co    peA.pi 

522oionnu^  rnun^  dcu^&d  mói*o  Don  Tlíg  fémniD  pÁ  beiú  DíteAr 
upipi^m^c  -óó. 


U^nt^  né  bmn  Copin^ic  x)o  beiú  1  bp^t^ice^r  éine^nn  50 
-ocu^&'o&n  -opvon^  -o'tiAirtib  tH^-o  nnAi^p-AnneAbt  ha  hAtb^n, 
50  'oc^pit^  CiApin^iu  mge&n  nío§  C|Atncne^c  T)óib,  50  -ocu^- 
5225  A'o^pi  1  mbnoit)  u&pi  minpi  í.  A^up  in^n  do  cuaX&i*ó  Copm^c 
uti^p^p^bÁib  a  rcéitrie  i&pipi&ir  a.|a  các  í,  ^^np  U115  teip  -o^ 
Ú15  -pém  í ;  &5tip  -oo  cmn  rí  ^n  limÁib  ^  coiri^nnppe  1  -pcénri, 
A^nr  5p\Á'ótiiJif  Copim^sC  upiíx)  pn  í.     TH^n  do  cua/Lm-o  10m- 
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into  the  Fian  until  a  large  pit  reaching  above  his  knees 
had  been  made  for  him,  and  he  was  placed  in  it  with 
his  shield  and  a  hazel  staff  as  long  as  a  warrior's  arm 
in  his  hand ;  and  nine  warriors,  with  nine  spears,  were  to 
approach  him,  leaving  the  space  of  nine  furrows  between  him 
and  them  ;  and  they  hurled  nine  spears  together  at  him,  and 
if  he  were  wounded  in  spite  of  his  shield  and  his  hazel  staff, 
he  would  not  be  received  into  the  Fian.  The  fourth 
condition  :  no  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fian  until, 
having  his  hair  plaited,  he  was  sent  through  several  woods 
with  all  the  Fian  in  pursuit  of  him  with  a  view  to  wounding 
him,  while  he  got  but  the  odds  of  a  single  tree  over  them, 
and  if  they  overtook  him,  they  would  wound  him.  The 
fifth  condition :  no  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fian  whose 
weapons  trembled  in  his  hand.  The  sixth  condition :  no 
man  was  admitted  among  them  if  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  the 
woods  unloosed  from  its  plait  a  single  braid  of  his  hair.  The 
seventh  condition  :  no  man  was  admitted  among  them  if  he 
broke  a  withered  bough  beneath  his  feet.  The  eighth  con- 
dition :  no  man  was  admitted  among  them  unless  he  leaped 
over  a  tree  as  high  as  his  forehead,  and  unless  he  stooped 
beneath  a  tree  as  low  as  his  knee,  through  the  great  agility 
of  his  body.  The  ninth  condition  :  no  man  was  received 
into  the  Fian  unless  he  could  pluck  a  thorn  from  his  foot  with 
his  hand  without  stopping  in  his  race  for  the  purpose.  The 
tenth  condition  :  no  man  was  admitted  among  them  unless 
he  had  sworn  to  the  Ri  Feinnidh  that  he  would  be  faithful 
and  submissive  to  him. 

While  Cormac  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  some 
Ulster  nobles  made  a  raid  on  the  coasts  of  Alba,  arid  they 
came  upon  Ciarnait  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Cruithnigh, 
and  brought  her  as  a  captive  across  the  sea.  And  when 
Cormac  heard  of  her  beauty,  he  demanded  her  publicly,  and 
took  her  to  his  own  house  ;  and  she  surpassed  the  women  of 
her  time  in  beauty ;  and  for  this  Cormac  loved  her.     But 
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OJ1J1&  (Ehcne  OtL&írm&,  mge&n  T)úntAin^,  be&n  pórc&  Conrn-<yic, 

5230  Ci&nn&ic  t>o  beiú  .M^e,  <<youb&inc  n&ó  beit)ir  &n  &on  1  n-&om- 

fe&cc  -M^e,  &5ur  rÁ  héi^e&n  &  r&gÁit  'o'dcne,  ^un  ctnn  *oo 

•o^oinre  tnnne  n&oi  méic  nó  n&cn  ^ce&nn^  A-pbxMn  *oo  bteiú 

nó    t>o   tiieilu    &   bnóm    5&Ó   t&oi.     Ace   u&inir   pn,   u^nt^ 

Conrn&c  1  n-u-M^ne&r  *oi,  ^un  uoince&'ó  leir  i,  A^ur  ^n  mbeic 

5235CO|\n^c  -01,  nion  -peAt)  bteiú  T)0  *óé&n-Mri  A£;ur  uéi*o  ór  ire&L 

50    Conm&c   A^ur  mnipr  pn    "do.     Ctnnir  Conm&c  por   50 

hAtb&m    1    ^comne   r^oin   vo  ve&ri&x)   mtnte&nn.     U15    &n 

r&on  ctn^e  A^ur  *oo  nmne&'ó  &n  rntnte&nn  t&ir  *oo  f&on&'ó 

Cuvpn&ice  &n  &n  ,o&oinre  'n-&  n&ibe  &$  €húne;   ^on^yo  *oe 

5240  pn  *oo  c&n  &n  pte  n&  n&mn-re  pop 

ClAnnAIC  CUtflAt  ConniAIC  CÓ1JA, 
tTIÓn  gcéAt)  "DO  blACAT)  A  bjAÓItl  ', 

nAOi  méic  gAc  Íaoi  té  t)o  bbeic, 
níon  b'obAin  "ouine  'óéintneic. 

5245  UAnnAfCAin  tlinne  At1  I**  ^11, 

1otiA  C015  'n-A  hAonAnÁn  ; 
50  norcoinceAfUAin  fo  teic, 
lAf\  fin  no  f-éirmt)  nóibleic. 


5250 


Aincipf  tnnne  «a  Ctntin, 
U115  fAon  muitmn  cajv  móncumn  ; 
CéA-o-mtnteAnn  ConniAic  rrnc  Ainc, 
1\o  bA  CAbAin  t)o  CiAnnAiu. 
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when  Eithne  Ollamhdha  daughter  of  Dunlaing,  Cormac's 
lawful  wife,  heard  that  Ciarnait  lived  with  him,  she  said  that 
he  must  not  have  them  both  at  the  same  time ;  and  Eithne 
insisted  on  getting  charge  of  her ;  and  she  imposed  on  her  as  a 
work  of  slavery  that  she  should  grind  with  a  quern  nine  pecks  or 
nine  measures  of  corn  every  day.  Notwithstanding  this,Cormac 
met  her  in  secret ;  and  she  conceived  of  him  ;  and  when  she 
became  pregnant,  she  was  unable  to  grind  ;  and  she  went 
privately  to  Cormac  and  told  him  so.  Cormac  sent  to  Alba 
for  an  artificer  who  could  construct  a  mill.  The  artificer  came 
to  him,  and  made  the  mill  to  release  Ciarnait  from  her  slavery 
under  Eithne ;  and  it  is  on  this  theme  the  poet  composed  the 
following  stanzas  : 

Ciarnait,  handmaid  of  just  Cormac, 
Fed  many  hundreds  from  a  quern  ; 
Nine  pecks  she  had  each  day  to  grind ; 
It  was  not  work  for  a  frivolous  person. 

Then  meets  she  the  noble  king 
In  his  house,  where  she  is  alone ; 
And  she  conceived  in  secret, 
And  after  that  she  refused  to  grind. 

Conn's  grandson  went  to  visit  her  ; 
He  brought  a  millwright  from  over  seas  ; 
The  first  mill  of  Cormac  son  of  Art 
"Was  a  help  to  Ciarnait. 
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1f  pié  tmn   CopmiAic  *oo  triAip\  pceAt,  A^up-  if  é  j:Á  hAint>- 

bneiceAtri  t)ó;  ^^tj-p  A-p  tnbeic  •o'pice&t  pie  hucn  ftA-ip*  "D'-pA^Ail, 

5255  T)o  ctnpi  po-p  1  ^comne  -is  itnc  x>&  n^Ainti  JTlAicpi,  A^t-p*  'oo  bA 

•otrnie  5I1C  pDgtutncA  An  ptAicpú  pn.     T)o  fÁ^Aib  ficeAt  4s 

beAnnAcc  Ai^e,  A^uy  C115  -oo  coriiAipite  t)ó  ceicpie  neice  *oo 

coiriieAT)  50  pnocnAtriAc,    A^ur    50   rnAt)   -pocApi  *óó   pn    X)0 

•óéAnÁtri,  rriAn  auá  ^An  thac  piio^  *oVtcpiom  nÁ  *o,oi'teATriAinj 

5260  5M1  |Ai3n  'n-A  rnbeic  S^Aip*  *oo  téi^eAn   jié  n-A  rhn&ot,  ^An 

tnAC   m 05^1*0   *oo  tiié^'otig^'ó,   £An    a    ci-pce   nó    a    fuópi    *oo 

ÚAbAipic  1  "ou-MfCTo  "da  pAipi.     A^up4  1  tToi&vó  bÁif  picit  "00 

riieA-p   plAicpií   ^OttiAt)    •oo  t)éAnATri    Api    ^ac   ní   tríoto   -pom ; 

A^tif  rriAn  •óeApibAt)  opipiA  ^lACAi-p  pt^i'cjtl  ttiac  xjo  CopmiAc 

5265  rtiAc  Aipic  Api  "OAtuACA-p,  As^f  1  ^cionn  Airnpne  'n-A  t>iAit>  pn 

beipiif  An  teAnb  pÁ  coitt  tei-p,  Apif  cu^  t>o  rhtnci'óe  t)A  trminn- 

nn  fém  "00  bí  1  n-oiAtriAipi  n&  coiVte  é,  ^511-p  At>ubAipic  pnr  An 

LeAnb  t)o  ceitu  50  rriAic  50  ^ctnpieAt)  jréin  corhApiÚA  cinnce 

ctn^e ;    A^up*  tei-p  pn    citti-p   x>on   bAite  t>A   Ú15  pém,   A^u-p 

527o1éi5if  utnpife  ^^tif  *oobnón  rnópi  Aipi,  Apif  pApitngi-p  a  beAn 

•pÁc  a  empire  A^ur  a  bpióm  T)e.     A*otibAipiu-reAn  nAÓ  piAibe 

-6,  beA^.    51*0 e At)  rriApi  t>o  connAipic  pre  An  bnón  Api  rriApiÚAin 

Ai^e,  t)o   §Ab  50  1/iopcA  a$  teA*onÁn    Aipi   a^  top^AineAcc 

At)bAin  a  ctnpire.     At>ubAipic-reAn  t)A  n-oémeAt)  piún  Ain  50 

5275nocc-|:At)  -pÁc  a  bttóin  *oi. 

*Oo  irnonntiig  p-pe  50  ^ceil/peAt)  ^ac  ní  -oo  nocc^At) 
•peifeAn  z\\é  nún  t)i.  "THA-peAt),"  Api  -peireAti,  "  ca|\Ia  t>Atri- 
■pA  -peitbeA'pu  AnAbAit)  t>o  t)éAnA-m,  niAn  acá  mo  t)AtcA,  itiac 
ah  níog,  t>o  ttlA'pbAt).',  ScneAt)Ai-p  An  beAn  An  n-A  ctor  pn 
5280  t)i,  A^tir  ^Ainmir  mtnnnceAn  An  cige  Agtif  At»tibAinc  niú  An 
pongAÍAc  t)o  ceAn^AÍ  cné  itiac  An  -píog  t>o  triAnbAt) ;  A^uf 
•oo-níceA-p  AitiÍAit)  pn  teo ;  A^u-p  beinceAn  ceAn^Ailce  ^tfp 
An  ní§  é.  Ua|VIa  -po-p  t>o  "pÍAicní  ^un  rhéAt»tng  ttiac  -peAc- 
CAine  t)A  tritnnncin  fém  50  nAibe  'n-A  t)tnne  f Ait)bi]i.     U115 
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It  was  in  the  time  of  Cormac  that  Fitheal  lived ;  and  he  was 
his  chief  brehon  ;  and  as  Fitheal  was  about  to  die,  he  sent  for 
his  son  named  Flaithri ;  and  this  Flaithri  was  a  wise  and 
learned  man.  Fitheal  left  him  his  blessing,  and  advised  him  to 
observe  four  things  most  carefully,  and  that  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  to  do  so,  namely,  not  to  nurse  or  take  in  fosterage 
a  king's  son,  not  to  impart  a  dangerous  secret  to  his  wife,  not 
to  raise  the  state  of  a  serfs  son,  not  to  commit  his  purse  or 
his  treasure  to  his  sister's  keeping.  And  after  Fitheal's  death, 
Flaithri  resolved  to  test  each  of  these  points.  And  to  make 
trial  of  them  he  took  in  fosterage  the  son  of  Cormac  son  of 
Art ;  and  some  time  after  he  took  the  child  with  him  into  a 
wood,  and  gave  him  to  one  of  his  people,  a  swineherd,  who 
lived  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood ;  and  he  asked  him  to 
conceal  the  child  well  until  himself  should  send  him  a  certain 
token  ;  and  then  he  returned  to  the  town  to  his  own  house, 
and  feigned  much  trouble  and  distress  ;  and  his  wife  inquired 
of  him  the  cause  of  his  trouble  and  distress.  He  said  it  was 
nothing.  But  when  she  saw  his  distress  continue,  she  began 
to  importune  him  to  find  out  from  him  the  cause  of  his 
trouble.  He  said  that,  if  she  would  keep  it  a  secret,  he  would 
tell  her  the  cause  of  his  distress. 

She  swore  that  whatever  he  should  tell  her  as  a  secret 
she  would  not  reveal  it.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  have  committed 
a  dreadful  act  of  treachery,  that  is,  the  slaying  of  my  foster- 
son,  the  king's  son."  Upon  hearing  this,  the  wife  screamed, 
and  called  the  house-folk,  and  told  them  to  bind  the  parricide 
because  he  had  killed  the  king's  son.  And  they  did 
accordingly ;  and  they  took  him  bound  to  the  king.  Flaithri 
also  had  raised  the  state  of  the  son  of  one  of  his  own  stewards 
so  that  he  became  a  rich  man.     Similarly  very  soon  after  his 

Z2 
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5285  m&\\  &n  506^*011^  50  5^0*0  1  n*oi&ró  bÁir  &  &t&]\  ctn*o  "0-6. 
lonntiiur  1  'oc-M'pci'ó  *o&  fi-Mfi,  ionnur  n&c  p&c&'ó  émní  *oo 
n&  ceicne  neicib  &*oub&inc  &  &ú&in  nir  $&n  fnorii-Mi)  UAiti. 
tTI&n  pu&ijA  lornonno  rn&c  -6,11  ne&cc&ine  -pÁ  'ó&oinre  é,  &$ur 
&n  ní  &n  cí  &  bÁrtngúe,  ní  n&ib  'ouine  TÍ>íob  if  cnuirne  ^^tíf 

52901-p  t)éine  'oo  bí  'n-&  ^g^it)  ionÁ  m&c  &n  ne&cu&ine,  1  troóig 
50  bj?ui5be&*ó  -pém  oi§ne&cc  pt&icní  né  &  ce&nn&c  *oó  i?ém. 


Ctnnir  "pt&icní,  &n  rnbeiú  f&n  éi^e&n  -pom  *oó,  pori  rroÁii 
a  fe&újv&c  &■§&  í&'jvpAi'ó  ui]\ne  &n  Ttiéi*o  ionntrmp&  cu^  1 
•oc-MfCTo  "01  'oo  cun  cm^e,  50  rméme.<yó  c&f\&ix)  'oo  t?éin  cim- 

5295ce^tt  &n  nio§,  A^tif  rn&n  nÁmi^  &n  ue&cu&ine  í,  'oo  -pé&n 
n&c&n  gt/sc  fém  &  f -mti&iL  pn  u&it>  |\ixsfh.  A^ur  rn&n  nÁmi^ 
&n  rcé&t  rom  "pl&icní  A^ur  é  né  hucc  a  bÁpngúe  i&-pn&if  & 
Léi^e&n  'oo  tÁc&in  &n  nío§  50  n*oéme&*ó  coirinA-o  núm  nif  ; 
^ur  &n  "oce&cc  *oo  tÁc&in  Conrn&ic  'oo,  'oo  mnir  50  n&ibe  ^n 

5300  rn&c  rlÁn,  &5ur  .<youb.Mnc  é  pnn  'oo  con^b^it  r&n  ctnbneAÓ 
1  n&ibe  50  -ocige&cc  "o&  'ó^lc^  'oo  lÁc&in.  Ctnnce&n  pof 
&\\  ce&nn  &n  true,  &5ur  &n  t)Ci§e&cc  *oo  t^c^in  *oon  te&nb 
ón  irmicToe  &-§&  pibe  1  ^contie^'o  -M^e,  rn&n  'oo  conn&ic  ré 
pt&icní   ctnbfugce,  5oibr  nó  $un  rc&oite.<yó  "óe.     Asup  &y 

5305mbeiú  -oo  £t&iúní  -pc^oitce,  p&pitngif  Conrn&c  ór  íre&t  x>e 
cné&t)  &f  &}\  pit^m^  é  fém  'oo  cup  f&n  gÁb&T)  -pom.  '"Oo 
fnotti/vó  n&  ^ceicne  ^corri^inte^c  cii^  tii'  ^c^ip  r>^m  'oo 
-[Ainne^-p  é,"  &fi  ft^icní,  "  ^^Uf  fu&fi&-p  ^n  n-A,  tToeA-pb^*ó 
5U|A-6,b   cjAÍorinxs  n&  ceiune  coTTi^inte^c-ov  cti^  lii'&c&iji  -óxmti. 

5310  An  "ouúp  ní  cníonnA  'oo  ne^c  oite^iii^iii  mic  nío§  *oo  g^bÁii 
&y  &  iocu,  'o'e-ó.^t^  tr^itte  'oo  "06^11^111  -o^  •ouioctr^'ó  toc  nó 
tTntle^'ó  *oo  úe&^triÁit  'oon  'o^tc/s,  ^^Uf  be&c&  nó  bÁr  xmi  onoe 
x)o  t>é&r\&x)  y&\\Xf  &]\  cum^r  &n  ní§.  An  •oA.pi^  cotn^inte  CU5 
-m'^ú^in  'ó^TÍij'oo  néin  nÁx>nine  ní  bí  con^bÁit  núm  gti-M-pe^ó- 

5315  cm§  1  mn-6,01  r^n  biú  50  coicce^nn,  ^gti-p  tnmepn  ní  cníonnxs 
a,  fxSTh^it  'oo  nún  'oo  téige^n  né.  An  cne&r  corh^inte  uiig 
rhVú^in  'ó-MÍi,  5&n  m^c  mo5^i*ó  nó  •ótnne  tnnípt  vo  mé&v- 
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father's  death  he  committed  some  of  his  wealth  to  his  sister's 
keeping,  so  that  none  of  the  four  counsels  his  father  had  given 
him  should  go  untested  by  him.  Now,  when  the  steward's 
son  found  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  king  about  to 
put  him  to  death,  none  of  them  was  more  bitter  and  severe 
against  him  than  he,  as  he  hoped  to  acquire  Flaithri's  inherit- 
ance for  himself. 

Flaithri,  finding  himself  in  this  difficulty,  sent  a  message 
to  his  sister,  asking  her  to  send  him  the  treasure  he  had  given 
her  to  keep,  that  he  might  make  friends  for  himself  around 
the  king's  person.  But  when  the  messenger  reached  her, 
she  denied  that  she  had  ever  received  any  such  thing 
from  him.  And  when  that  reply  reached  Flaithri,  as  he 
was  about  to  be  put  to  death,  he  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  go  before  the  king,  in  order  to  speak  to  him  on  a 
secret  matter ;  and  when  he  had  come  into  Cormac's 
presence,  he  told  him  that  the  child  was  safe,  and 
asked  to  be  kept  in  his  bonds  till  his  foster-son  should  be 
brought  in.  The  son  was  sent  for ;  and  when  the  child  had 
come  in  from  the  swineherd  who  had  been  keeping  him  in 
safety,  as  he  beheld  Flaithri  in  bonds,  he  wept  without 
ceasing  until  he  was  set  free.  And  when  Flaithri  had  been 
set  free,  Cormac  asked  him  privately  why  he  had  permitted 
himself  to  be  placed  in  this  predicament.  "It  was  to  test 
the  four  counsels  my  father  gave  me  I  did  so,"  said  Flaithri ; 
"  and  I  found  on  testing  them  that  my  father's  four  counsels 
to  me  were  wise.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  wise  for  anyone 
to  take  upon  him  the  bringing  up  of  a  king's  son  lest  he  may 
be  guilty  of  neglect  resulting  in  the  injury  or  loss  of  the  foster- 
child,  while  the  life  or  death  of  the  foster-father  who  had 
been  negligent  was  in  the  power  of  the  king.  As  to  the  second 
counsel  my  father  gave  me,  the  keeping  of  a  dangerous  secret 
is  not  by  nature  in  the  power  of  women  in  general ;  hence  it 
is  not  prudent  to  commit  such  a  secret  to  them.  The  third 
counsel  my  father  gave  me  was  not  to  raise  or  make  wealthy 
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ti£&t)  nó  "oo  có^bÁit  50  hmntrie,  "oo  bní  §  ^un&b  ^nÁúxsc  teo 

beic  'oe^nm^'o-óvC  p^n    cornrn&om   ctnnúe&n  onn&,  ^pif  p>f 

5520^u]\ísb  otc  teo  po-pn&  •oe^nóite  A^u^n^  htnnifleon  pypxvo&n 

■oo  beiú  &5  &n  -onum^  m é&*ouige.&r  i/yo.     1-p  rn&ic,"  &n  fé, 

"  &n   Ce&ÚJI&ril&'Ó  C0TTI-M|AteCtl5lTlVú^1]1  'D^TÍI,  ^&Tl  TttO  pTÓjA  "OO 

ú&b&inu  t)om  p&in  óin  if  e&*ó  if  *oÁit  -oo  n&  mnÁib  éxvoÁit 
•oo   *óé&n&ni    "o-ó,    5&Ó    lonntiiur    t>&    •ocu^&i'o    &   ^c&n&i'o  1 

5325  "OU/Mf  C1X)  'ÓÓlb." 

t)o  hon'ovnge^'ó  -pé  Lmn  Conm&ic  beiú  "o'p&c/vib  &n  $&c 
■M-p'oni^  *o&  mbeiú  1  néinmn  'oeicne&b&n  x>o  beiú  *oo  fíon  'n-& 
foc&in  g&n  fCAjic^in  nif  *oo  JnÁú,  rn&n  &cÁ  -pl&ic,  bnei- 
úe&rh,    -on&oi,  L1&15,   pte,    -pe^nc^,    oinp"oe&c ;    ^gtif  cniún 

5330^e^x)m^nn^c:  &n  -pt^iú  m&n  gu&iLLi'óe  t)on  ní§,  &n  bneiúe&rri 
né  nocu&*ó  nór  A^ur  -pe^cc  n&  cníce  "oo  LÁc&in  &n  níog  ; 
•on&oi  né  hiot>b&jic&  X)o  'óé&nATÍi,  A^tif  né  uu^-p  rn&ice&ps  nó 
tnLc  "oon  cníc  &  tor  &  §&oire  A^ur  &  §emcti,óe&cc& ;  L1&15 
né  teij;e-<yp  *oo  "óé&n&tri  *oon  -píg  &5ur  v&  níog&m  A^tir  *oon 

5335ce&§t&c  ó  fom  &rn&c;  pte  -pé  h&oifi  nó  -pé  h&'ótrio'Lvó  x>o 
■óé&n&tri  v&  ^&c  &on  t)o  néi-p  &  m&iúe&ps  nó  &  rhígníoiri  ; 
re&nc&  né  coiítiéA'o  cp&ob  scoibne&ps  -pceot  A^u-p  irnúe&cu& 
n&  n-u&r&L  ó  &irnpn  50  h-Mmpn ;  oinp*oe&c  né  remrn  ^^uf 
-pé^AvbÁit'otJ^n  A^ur  'Ofié&cc  t)o  tÁc&i-p  &n  níog  ;  ^tif  cniú-p 

5340^e^*óm^tiri^c  |\é -pnexsf u^l  ^^tif  jié  piiocó'L&rh  ^n  |\ío§  50  h-a, 
bpifiú&inn  *oo  -|ionri^iiii,óib  ^^Uf  *oo  'óÁi'te/vmri&ib  \\é  &  n-Mp 
*Oo  bí  &n  nóf-fo  A-p  con^bÁit  ó  ^imp-p  Conm^ic  50  bÁf 
D|Ai^in  rmc  Cinnéi'01'ó  5^n  tri^tAipc  -6,cc  -MT1Á111  ó  'oo  g^b^'o^ 
-pí§ce  6ine^nn  cnei*oe-<ym  Cjiío-pc,  511-ji^b  Aíitnc^p  e^^itfe 

345t)obío,ó  1  n-Áic  -mi  'onti^'ó  -pé  -p-pioc^t  ^^tif  -pé  ■poittpug^'ó 
-pe^cc^  ^^ti-p  *ob§úe  T)é  t)ori  -pí§  a^u^  -oa.  úe^gi^c.  A5  feo 
-pui*óe^iti  a,h  cfexsnc^TO  A-p  An  ní-re  ^nu^'p: 

"Oeicr>eAbA|\  cuib^eAnn  An  ^05» 
^An  im|\eArAin  ^Ati  itnfníotri  ; 
5350  eot  'OAifi  A  n-ÁineAifi  tnte, 

iDin  níj  if  no-tume. 
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the  son  of  a  serf  or  of  a  lowly  person ;  for  such  persons  are 
usually  unmindful  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  them  ;  and 
moreover,  they  are  hurt  that  the  party  who  raised  them 
should  be  aware  of  the  meanness  and  lowly  state  whence 
they  rose.  Good,"  said  he,  "  is  the  fourth  counsel  my  father 
gave  me :  not  to  give  my  treasure  to  my  sister ;  for  it  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  women  to  regard  as  spoil  whatever  valuables 
their  friends  give  them  to  keep  in  safety." 

It  was  ordained  in  Cormac's  time  that  every  high  king  of 
Ireland  should  keep  ten  officers  in  constant  attendance  on 
him,  who  did  not  separate  from  him  as  a  rule,  namely,  a 
prince,  a  brehon,  a  druid,  a  physician,  a  bard,  a  seancha,  a 
musician,  and  three  stewards :  the  prince  to  be  a  body- 
attendant  on  the  king ;  the  brehon  to  explain  the  customs 
and  laws  of  the  country  in  the  king's  presence ;  a  druid  to 
offer  sacrifices,  and  to  forebode  good  or  evil  to  the  country  by 
means  of  his  skill  and  magic ;  a  physician  to  heal  the  king 
and  his  queen  and  the  rest  of  the  household ;  a  file  to 
compose  satire  or  panegyric  for  each  one  according  to  his 
good  or  evil  deeds;  a  seancha  to  preserve  the  genealo- 
gies, the  history,  and  transactions  of  the  nobles  from  age  to 
age ;  a  musician  to  play  music,  and  to  chant  poems  and  songs 
in  the  presence  of  the  king ;  and  three  stewards  with  their 
company  of  attendants  and  cupbearers  to  wait  on  the 
king,  and  attend  to  his  wants.  This  custom  was  kept 
from  the  time  of  Cormac  to  the  death  of  Brian  son  of 
Cinneide  without  change,  except  that,  since  the  kings  of 
Ireland  received  the  Faith  of  Christ,  an  ecclesiastical  chaplain 
took  the  place  of  the  druid,  to  declare  and  explain  the  pre- 
cepts and  the  laws  of  God  to  the  king,  and  to  his  household. 
Thus  does  the  seancha  set  forth  the  matter  just  stated  : 

There  are  ten  round  the  king, 
Without  rivalry,  without  anxiety — 
I  can  name  them  all, 
Both  prince  and  official. 
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T)teA$Aij\  1  jctnbneAnn  nio§  j\aic, 
bn,eiceAtn  if  pie  ip  ]?Iaic  ; 
An  ní  a^  riAc  biA  An  cnéit)e  caU,, 
5355  Hi  "ól/ij;  "Peine  a  emeActAnn. 

AnmcA|\A  a  5  foinceA-OAl  rcéAb, 
SeAncA  LeApigeAr  jac  léAn  ; 
Oif\£ roeAc  né  ceA-c-Aib  caIL 
"Ot/ijiT)  íoc  if  emeActAnn. 

5360  L1A15  An  ceAcnAniAt)  "otnne 

"O'fior  5aLai|\  jac  Aom  tube; 
U]MA]\  -pfuocót/mA  mbui'oneAT)  tnbAtin 
StomnfeAt)  'oo  fl/uAgAib  éineAnn. 

An  ]AÍ  Ag  nAC  belt)  fin  tube 
5365  "Hi  •obig  1  íiéirn  ílíogntii'óe  ; 

1  "oa  5  UeAtfinA  ní  biA  a  feAb, 
An  -|aí  A5  nAc  biA  An  -oeicneAbAfv. 


T)o  bi  -o'-jreAbAr  gniorh  bpieAC  A^uf  -peACCA  Co-prriATc  50 
'ocu^  T)ia  roLir^   An   cneix)iiTi  'oo  reAÓc  rnbt/iA'c-nA  né  rnbÁr. 

5370  A^ur  tntne  pn  t>o  "ótúIu  a'ojta'ó  'oo  tÁTTrméTb,  A^ur  'oo  §Ab  fié  a 
Air  cÁ'ÓA'p  A^uf  onói]A  'oo  ÚAbAT-pc  "oon  pn-T)iA,  Tonnu-p  ^u-pAb 
é  An  ctieAr  reAf\  'oo  cnei*©  1  nGhpunn  é  rut  cÁmi^  pÁ'onAi^  : 
ConcubAn  ttiac  tleA-pA  An  céA"or>eAjT  'oo  §Ab  cnei*óeAiii  Afi 
n-A  ctor  ó    DAopAc   •ojaaot    50    ^céAfrATÓe  Cpúorc   teir  An 

5375  ^cme   ItmATÓe,  THopiAnn  ttiac  ITlAOTn   An  datta  reApi,  A^ur 

CopttTAC    TTTAC    AtTIU    An     CpeA-p    "OUTne.        1r     T     *oUeATTir\AT§    T)0 

cteAccAt)  Cottttiac  átcttj^a'ó  at/  topz;  nA  fno§  jroTTTie  nó  ^un 
TTTTtteAt)   a  jiopc  té  hAongur  5^01buAibceAc,  atttatI  A*oub- 

plATTIApl     ÚTJAr;     A^Ur    Ó    flTl      ATTIAC     T     nAcATÍt    T    "OUTg    CteTCT§ 

5380  a 5 it r-  t  ^CeAnAnnirr  'oo  bTO*o.  Oita  niofr  TriAT-pe  A^ir-p  nio-p 
fonA-p  lé  reATiATb  &T-peAnn  pú  50  n-ATmnr  'o'ÁTCTugA'ó  1 
•oUeATTiATti ;   A^irr  iTTme  pn  'oo  r\AT)  Co-pmAc  An  púge  *oa  ttiac 

.T.   CATpbjAe  bcreACATp,    A^Tjp    'OO    bÓT^  UeATTtATJT    'OO,    A^ur   'OO 
CUATÓ  rÓTn  T  *OCT§  CteTCT§  A^TJ-p  T  nACATtt  T  brOCATjT  ÚeATTTTIAC. 
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There  are  appointed  to  attend  on  gracious  kings, 

A  brehon,  a  file,  and  a  prince  ; 

The  king  who  has  not  the  three  named, 

His  honour-price  is  not  sanctioned  by  Fenian  law. 

A  chaplain  to  expound  the  gospels, 

A  seancha  who  sets  right  every  mishap, 

A  musician  skilled  in  harp-strings  also  : 

For  these  fine  and  honour- price  are  appointed. 

The  fourth  person  is  a  physician, 

To  look  to  each  one's  disease  ; 

Three  stewards  to  serve  famous  companies, 

I  shall  record  for  the  hosts  of  Erin. 

The  king  who  shall  not  have  all  these 
Has  no  right  to  be  in  the  Reim  Rioghruidhe  ; 
In  the  house  of  Tara  shall  not  pass  his  time 
A  king  not  having  the  ten. 

On  account  of  the  excellence  of  Cormac's  deeds,  and 
judgments,  and  laws,  God  gave  him  the  light  of  the  Faith 
seven  years  before  his  death.  And,  accordingly,  he  refused 
to  adore  gods  made  with  hands  ;  and  he  set  himself  to 
reverence  and  honour  the  true  God  ;  so  that  he  was  the  third 
man  in  Ireland  who  believed  before  the  coming  of  Patrick. 
Conchubhar  son  of  Neasa  was  the  first  to  receive  the  faith 
when  he  heard  from  Bacrach  the  druid  that  the  Jewish  people 
would  put  Christ  to  death  by  torment ;  Morann  son  of  Maon 
was  the  second  person;  and  Cormac  son  of  Art  was  the  third. 
It  was  at  Tara  that  Cormac  usually  resided,  according  to  the 
practice  of  his  predecessors,  until  his  eye  was  destroyed  by 
Aonghus  Gaoibuaibhtheach,  as  we  have  said  above ;  and 
thenceforward  he  abode  in  Achaill,  in  the  house  of  Cleiteach, 
and  in  Ceanannus.  For  the  men  of  Ireland  considered  it 
neither  becoming  nor  auspicious  that  a  king  with  a  blemish 
should  abide  in  Tara  ;  and  for  this  reason  Cormac  gave  over 
the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Cairbre  Lithfeachair ;  and  he  gave 
up  Tara  to  him,  retiring  himself  to  the  house  of  Cleiteach 
and  to  Achaill,  not  far  from  Tara.      And  it  was  there  he 
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5385  JJon&'ó  lonntA  -pom  -oo  jiitine  n&  UeA^Aipc  tlíog  a$  múnAÓ 
mA-p  but)  xyuist  r>o  púj  beic,  mApi  A*oubnAmAn  cti&f,  A£;iir 
cionnur  oo  rmAccpAT)  nA  cuaúa  'n-A  noli<5eA*ÓAib.  A^up 
ón  cnÁc  pÁn  ^péij;  ConmAC  An  níge  niop  cpei-o  -6.ee  -0011 
^oin-'Oi^  neArhÓA. 

5390  Lá  tda  piAib  ConmAc  1  "ocig  Cteicig  *oo  bÁ-oA-p  nA  opAoite 
'n-A  piATmAipe  A5  A'ópiA'ó  An  íaoi§  óp*ÓA,  A^ur  cÁc  t>a 
A-opiAti  An  Lop^  ha  n'onuA'ó.  X)o  pAppmg  TTlAoitgeAnn 
•onAoi  -oo  Connive  cpéAX)  Ar  nAÓ  A'ónA'ó  An  LaoJ  ójvóa.  A^ur 
nA.  •oée   mApi   cÁc.      "ílí  óéAn  "   An   ConmAC  "A'ónA'ó  *oon 

5395  ceAp  -oo  -pome  mo  ceAn"o  fém,  A^iir  *oo  b'-peApip  An  t)tnne  xto 
nmne  é  x/AonAT),  óin  ir  UAirle  é  ionÁ  An  ceAp.  JneAfAir 
HlAoitgeAnn  *onAoi  An  Iao§  ójvóa  50  no  tm^  'n-A  bpiA-onAire 
inle.  "An  b]?Aice  rú*o  a  ConmAic?"  A-p  tTlAoitgeAnn.  "Cia 
'oo-cím/'    An    ConmAC,  "ni   -oeAn  A'ónA'ó  acc  t>o  *Oia  nime 

5400  a 5 tip  UAÍrhAn   A^nr  ippunn." 

T)o  beAnbAX)  a  cm-o  -oon  nig  iApi  -pom  Aguf  r>o  §Ab  A5 
ice  mine  T)o  b-pA'oÁn  ón  mOómn.  Leir  -pm  cÁn^A'OApi  nA 
pAbnA  iAn  n-A  n^neAfAcc  vo  ttlAoitgeAnn  "ojiaoi  A^ur 
mAnbcA-p  An  ni  teo.  "ptnneAnn  oite  A*oein  ^un  cnÁim  bnA*oÁin 
5405  x>o  leAn  oa  bnÁ^A-m  A^iir  t>o  cacc  é,  óin  if  a^  ice  éirc  -oo  bi 
An  uAin  x)o  ÚAcurA'o  nA  pAbnA  nó  nA  T)eAmAin  AejvÓA  é. 

1a|\  "oueAcu  T)'Ain5eAnAib  bÁir  1  n"0Áit  An  niog  A"oubAinu 
né  n-A  Aor  ^nÁTó  ^An  a  conp  •o'A'ónACAt  -pAn  Onug  mApi  a 
pAbA'OA'p  -piognATO  ÚeAmnAc  pioime  pn.     An  mbeiú  lomonno 

5410-OO  cac  A5  bneic  a  ctunp  'oVónACAt  *oon  tinug  cinn^o  nA 
pAb|tA  1  n-AbAmn  50  *outnte  mói-p  cní  buAine  nompA  é,  óin 
níop  b'Áit  teo  a  conp  x)o  téi^eAn  1  neil^  io-óaI  cné  cneToeAm 
T>on  ■pí'p->ÓiA  x)ó.  A^uf  An  ceAÚnAmAt)  -peAcc  nu^A'OA'p  Iticr 
a  iomcAipi  f  An  AbAinn  é,  A^iif  beApiAn  uaúa  An  conp  né  fnuc 

5415 n a  bómne  50  -pÁm^  flop  nA  tlíog  A^np  rcA-pÚAn  An  conp  nvp 
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composed  the  Teagaisc  Riogh,  setting  forth  what  a  king 
should  be,  as  we  have  said  above,  and  how  he  should  rule 
the  people  through  their  laws.  And  from  the  time  that 
Cormac  gave  over  the  sovereignty,  he  believed  only  in  the 
one  God  of  heaven. 

On  a  certain  day,  when  Cormac  was  in  the  house  of 
Cleiteach,  the  druids  were  worshipping  the  golden  calf  in 
his  presence ;  and  the  general  body  of  the  people  were  wor- 
shipping it  after  the  manner  of  the  druids.  Maoilgheann  the 
druid  asked  Cormac  why  he  was  not  adoring  the  golden  calf 
and  the  gods  like  the  rest.  "  I  will  not,"  said  Cormac, 
"worship  a  stock  made  by  my  own  artificer;  and  it  were 
better  to  worship  the  person  who  made  it ;  for  he  is  nobler 
than  the  stock."  Maoilgheann  the  druid  excited  the  golden 
calf  so  that  he  made  a  bound  before  them  all.  "  Dost  thou 
see  that,  O  Cormac?"  said  Maoilgheann.  "Although  I  see," 
said  Cormac,  "  I  will  worship  only  the  God  of  heaven,  of 
earth,  and  of  hell." 

After  this  his  food  was  cooked  for  the  king;  and  he  began 
to  eat  a  portion  of  a  salmon  from  the  Boinn.  Thereupon 
the  demon  sprites  came,  at  the  instigation  of  Maoilgheann 
the  druid,  and  they  killed  the  king.  Others  say  that  it  was 
a  salmon-bone  that  stuck  in  his  throat  and  choked  him. 
For  it  was  eating  fish  he  was  when  the  sprites,  or  demons  of 
the  air,  choked  him. 

When  the  king  was  in  the  throes  of  death,  he  directed 
his  officers  not  to  bury  his  body  at  the  Brugh,  where  the 
kings  of  Tara  had  been  buried  up  to  then.  But  when  the 
people  were  conveying  his  body  to  the  Brugh  to  be  buried, 
the  sprites  put  it  into  the  greatly  swollen  river  thrice  before 
them ;  for  they  did  not  wish  to  let  his  body  into  the 
burial-place  of  the  idolaters,  since  he  believed  in  the  true 
God.  And  the  fourth  time  its  bearers  carried  the  body 
into  the  river  ;  and  it  was  snatched  away  from  them  by  the 
current  of  the  Boinn,  and  it  reached  Ros  na  Riogh ;  and  it 
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&n  bpió/o  nó  nir  &n  ^cnóc&n,  ^on&t)  -oe  pn  &ca  Ac  'pu&i'o 
&r  bóinn.  *Oo  c&ome/yo  &nn  pn  é  &5ur  *oo  funnel  &  u&ij; 
&$ur  *oo  h&'ón&ice&'ó  ^5  tlor  n&  tlíog  é.  UÁmi^  Coturn  Citte 
&nnre&n  imciMi  t>&  eir  pn  ^ur  &n  ion&*ó  rom,  50  bpi&in 
5420  ce&nn  &n  niog  Conrn&ic  &nn,  &j;ur  *oo  W-ón&ice&'ó  teir  é. 
An-Mr  Coturn  Citte  r&n  Áiu  cé&*on&  50  n*oub&inc  crúoc&*o 
■Mpie&nn  ór  &  cionn,  50  bruit  e&^t&ir  '&mú  r&n  Áic  pn. 

O  ú&nt&  'óúmn  t&b&ir»c  &n  n&  *on&oicib  -c^nnro,  rne&r- 
wm    ^uji&b    oijice&r  *oúmn    t&b&inc    &r\    cui*o  t>^    n*o^t&ib 

5425  ^511  r  50  hÁinice  &r»  a  n-io*ób^nc^ib  -c^ur  &r\  &  n^e^r^ib 
m^n  bur  rottur  1  n-&n  iroi&ró.  Acái*o  lomofino  r»e  &  br-Mcpn 
1  néirmn  &niú  1  n-Áicib  iom*ó^  n-&  ré&'ocorh&jAc&i'óib  ó 
&irnpn  nA>  pÁ^Ánc^cc^  lom^'o  *oe  te&c&ib  fió-te&cn^  &$ur 
^xsttÁm  ctoc  &$  -6,  n-iomc&r.,  A^ur  ir  t)íob  g&i-ptnúe&j*  'p1^ 

5430  reiríte&bji&ib  ^tcói-pe  icotuToe,  &$ur  te&pc&c&  n&  féme 
§,Mr\e&r  ^n  pob&t  coiuci&nn  x>íob,  *oo  br\í§  n^c  re&r  *oóib 
cné&*o  rÁn  horrouige^yo  ia/o.  1r  &r\  n&  n&tuóirnb-re  *oo 
cte&cu&oi  1  n-x\ttó*o  teir  n&  "on&oicib  &  n-io'ób^nc^  ■oo 
*óé&n&rh    rn&itte   r\é   m&nb/vó    &    mbocÁn   &  *ocAr\b  ^^ur   & 

5435neiúe^,ó,  &$ur  n&  *or\&oice  rém  *oo  óge&cc  &n  a  n^tún&ib 
rÁ  pte&t)  fot&  n&  hio,ób&r\c&  *o&  n^t^n^'ó  rém  ó  f&t&c&rt 
&  ^ce&n,  AiTi^it  'oo-nío'ó  Ati  ■o&fi'Of&g&i'iu  1  rne&rc  &n  cimt» 
1ti*o&róe  &n  c&n  céi'óe&'ó  rÁ  'ónoice&'o  n&  hio'ób^nu^  *oo 
téi^e&n  £ot&  nx\  bicob^nc^  «oo  nic  A,in  rém.     gon^'ó  ■oe  pn 

5440*00  ^Mncí  Pontifex  .1.  'onoice&'oóijA  "óe. 

T)Át^  r\&  nt)nu&"ó  ir  é  rei'óni  ,oo-ní,oír  *oo  feice^*ó^ib  n^ 
•oc^nb  n-io-ób^-pc^  &  50011716^*0  né  hucc  beiú  ^5  *oé^n^ni 
conjuration  nó  ^5  cun  nA  n*oeAtriAn  rÁ  ge^fAib,  ^^ur  ir 
lonrÓA  céim  ^p  a  ^cuifroir  ^e^r^  0|A]1A,  m^  &cÁ  ptte^T)  ^-p 
s445A-rcÁite  rém  1  n-uirce,  nó  né  b^tii^nc  ^n  né-6.tt^ib  nniie,  nó 
-pé  rog&fi  5^oiúe  nó  ^tón  éA,n  *oo  ctor.  gi'óe^'ó  ^n  c-6,n  »00 
ceite&t>  s&c  Áip5  -oiob  pn  onn&,  ^u|i  rÁ  béi^e^n  *oóib  ^ 
nt)ice^tt  *oo  -óé^n^Tri,  ir  e^  'oo-n'roír  cnumncti-6,ÚA  c^onc-Mnn 
■oo  "óé^n^iri  ^^ur  reiceAv*ÓA  n^  *oc^nb  n-iot)b^nc^  *oo  te^ÚAvt) 
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became  separated  from  the  fuad,  or  bier,  whence  the  ford 
Ath  Fuaid  on  the  Boinn  is  named.  They  mourned  for  him 
there ;  and  his  grave  was  made  ;  and  he  was  buried  at  Ros  na 
Riogh.  A  long  time  after  this,  Columcille  came  to  that  place, 
and  found  the  head  of  king  Cormac  there,  and  buried  it. 
Columcille  remained  in  the  place  till  he  had  said  thirty 
Masses  above  his  grave,  and  there  is  now  a  church  in  the 
place. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  the  druids  here,  I  think  it  will  be 
meet  to  give  some  account  of  them,  and  especially  of  their 
sacrifices,  and  of  their  geasa,  as  will  appear  below.  There  are, 
indeed,  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  to-day  in  many  places,  as  relics 
of  the  Pagan  times,  many  very  wide  flag-stones,  and  pillar- 
stones  supporting  them  ;  and  these  are  called  idol-altars  in 
the  old  books,  while  the  general  populace  call  them  beds  of 
the  Fian,  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  their  construc- 
tion. On  these  altars  the  druids  were  wont  to  make  their 
sacrifices  in  the  olden  time,  and  slay  their  he-goats,  their 
bulls,  and  their  rams  ;  and  the  druids  themselves  went  on 
their  knees  under  the  blood  as  it  dropped  from  their  victims, 
to  cleanse  themselves  from  the  uncleanness  of  their  sins,  as 
the  high  priest  did  among  the  Jewish  people  when  he  went 
under  the  sacrificial  bridge  to  let  the  blood  of  the  victims  flow 
over  him,  and  hence  he  was  called  Pontifex,  that  is,  bridge- 
wright. 

As  to  the  druids,  the  use  they  made  of  the  hides  of  the 
bulls  offered  in  sacrifice  was  to  keep  them  for  the  purpose 
of  making  conjuration,  or  laying  geasa  on  the  demons ; 
and  many  are  the  ways  in  which  they  laid  geasa  on  them, 
such  as  to  keep  looking  at  their  own  images  in  water,  or 
gaze  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  or  keep  listening  to  the  noise 
of  the  wind  or  the  chattering  of  birds.  But  when  all  these 
expedients  failed  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  their 
utmost,  what  they  did  was,  to  make  round  wattles  of  the 
quicken  tree,  and   to  spread  thereon  the  hides  of  the  bulls 
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5450  o]\\\&  A^tif  -mi  cAofo  *oo  toiot>  fur  An  topeoil  •oo  cup  1  n-UAccAft 
x)íob,  A^tif  *oiit  rnAfi  pn  1  rnuini§in  .6,  n^eA-pA  -do  úojAifirn  n^ 
rmeATtiAn  *oo  touAin  fcéAt  'oío'b,  AtriAil  T)c-ní  ah  co^AjimAC 
y&r\  ciojicAitt  ahiú ;  ^ornvó  *oe  pn  *oo  leAn  An  •pe^n-^ocAÍ 
ó  foiti  A*oein  50  *océi*o  neAC  aja  &  ctiAÚAib  pr  An  cAn  *oo-ní 

5455  "oí  ce  aLL  aj\  rcéAlA  •o'fAgÁiL. 

T)Á  pníoíTi-jioiti^  lornonno  t>o  bío*ó  1  néinmn  1  n-AtLot)  1 
n-Airnrif\  nA  pÁ^ÁnAccA,  'n-A  ^ctnncí  unttio-p  jiíog  nA 
héineAnn,  íhaja  a>cá  bnug  nA  bómne  A^ur  H01I15  nA  tlíoí; 
tÁitri   né  CnuAÓAm.      1r   -pLLur   ^un  to' lonA'ó    AtmA-icce  *oo 

546onío§Ai'b  UeAtiinAc  b-pu§  nA  bómne  A-p  An  reAncur  cuAr, 
A^tir  if  T)eAnb  ^un  b'i onA*ó  coicéeAnn  AT>nAicúe  •00  niogAito 
€hneAnn  Hoib^  nA  Tlíog  1  ^CnuACAm  *oo  j\é1f\  ÚonnA  éi^eAr 
rAn  LAOTc-re  ríor : 

AcÁ  -púc-fA  fu'  -pionn  £Áit, 
5465  *OÁcí  tnAC  pAC^Ac  -peA|\  5t\ÁiT> ; 

A  Cjuiaca  |\o  ceitif  f  Ain 
Aj\  SaIIaiId  a-ja  $Ae,5eA"LAi'b. 


5470 


AcÁ  pjc  "OuhjaLac  T5iAn 
Uug  tiA  géitt  ca|\  mui|\  AtiiAf\ ; 
AcÁi-o  fúc,  foiUtpg  A11  "OAC, 
Cotm  UuacaL  Aguf  UomAÍCAC. 


Uf\í  mic  eocAÓ  -pei-otij  firm, 
AuÁi-o  jrÁT)  rhúj\  mA|\  rhAOiúitn  ; 
AcÁ  eocAit)  Air\eArh  fAon, 
5475  Ajv  n-A  triAjVbAX)  t>o  rtiojA-tílAoL. 

AcÁ  eocA-ró  "Peit)leAc  ^Iaic, 
■púu  Agu^  "Oeij\b|AÍ  *oeA§rhAiú  ; 
Agur*  ctoú|\A,  111  céim  Afc, 
Agur-  ITIeA'órj  AJUf  tntlfVAfC. 

5480  éif\e  ^ó-oIa  Aguf  bAnbA, 

U|m'  ViógrhnÁ  Áille  AtfifiA, 
AcÁit)  1  gCruiACAiri  tiA  gctAtin, 
U]\1A|A  bAn  t)0  ÚUA1C  "Oé  "Oahahii, 
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offered  in  sacrifice,  putting  the  side  which  had  been  next 
the  flesh  uppermost,  and  thus  relying  on  their  geasa 
to  summon  the  demons  to  get  information  from  them,  as 
the  conjurer  does  nowadays  in  the  circus  ;  whence  the  old 
saw  has  since  been  current  which  says  that  one  has  gone 
on  his  wattles  of  knowledge  when  he  has  done  his  utmost  to 
obtain  information. 

Formerly,  in  the  times  of  Paganism,  there  were  two  chief 
cemeteries  in  Ireland,  in  which  most  of  the  kings  of  Ireland 
were  buried  ;  namely,  the  Brugh  of  the  Boinn,  and  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Kings  near  Cruachain.  It  is  plain,  from 
the  narrative  given  above,  that  the  Brugh  of  the  Boinn  was  a 
burial-place  for  the  kings  of  Tara ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Kings  at  Cruachain  was  a  common  cemetery 
for  the  kings  of  Ireland,  according  to  Torna  Eigeas  in  the 
following  poem  : 

A  fair  king  of  Fail  lies  beneath  thee, 
Dathi  son  of  Fiachraidh,  a  man  of  dignity  ; 
0  Cruacha,  thou  hast  concealed  this 
From  foreigners  and  from  Gaels. 

Beneath  thee  lies  strenuous  Dunghalach, 

"Who  brought  the  hostages  across  the  sea  from  the  west ; 

There  is  beneath  thee,  make  known  the  gift, 

Conn  Tuathal  and  Tomaltach. 

Three  sons  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch  the  fair, 
They  are  beneath  thy  wall  as  I  aver ; 
Eochaidh  Aireamh  lies  prostrate, 
Slain  by  the  mighty  great  Maol. 

Eochaidh  Feidhleach  the  prince 
Is  beneath  thee,  and  worthy  Deirbhri, 
And  Clothra,  not  reproachful  the  dignity, 
And  Meadhbh  and  Murasc. 

Eire  Fodla  and  Banbha, 

Three  beauteous  noble  young  ladies, 

Are  in  Cruacha  of  the  clans, 

Three  women  of  the  Tuath  De  Danann, 
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C]m'  true  CeAntnAt)A  a  Sic  Ujunm, 
5485  A^ut/ LuJAit)  A  LiACÓpunn  ; 

ClAtin  Acvóa  true  An  'OaJ'Da, 
Agur  miT)i|A  mópcAÍinA. 

AcÁiT)  jrÁt)  L15  'ii-a  tuije, 
CobÚAC  CaoL  ir  11  jume  ; 
5490  A5ur  "bAÓbcA,  néirn  50  nAÚ. 

Ajjur  OVLatti  ajvo  uaIIac.     AcÁ. 

X)o  ^Ab  e-ocATÓ  gunnAC  T11^c  V^t)  mc  1omc^-ÓA  mic 
bpeA^Ail  nnc  Sío]aca"óa  rrnc  pAUAÓ  }?inn  ó  |AÁi*oceAjA  *OÁL 
bp^uAC  nnc  TDtúcoig  mic  T)eicpn  rmc  Cocac  mic  S1Y1  7111c 
5495 II01  pn  rmc  Upitnn  mic  t\oiú|Aiuiri  rmc  AijArmit,  rmc  tTlAine  rrnc 
"Poaa^a  rmc  "peAiAATJAig  rmc  Oi1/ioU,a  é-AjAAnn  rmc  pACAÓ 
p|A  TTIajaa  rmc  Aon^u-pA  Uui|a1í)15  UeAtiijAAC  -oo  fíol  éhfieAtiióin 
iaío§acc  érpeAnn  AOin  btiA"Ó£sin  attiáiti,  ^uia  úuiu  té  LugtiA 
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The  three  sons  of  Cearmad,  from  Sith  Truim, 
And  Lughaidh  from  Liathdhruim, 
The  sons  of  Aodh  son  of  the  Daghadh, 
And  tall  brave  Midhir. 

Beneath  thy  pillar-stones  are  lying 
Graceful  Cobhthach  and  TJghaine, 
And  Badhbhcha  of  the  prosperous  reign, 
And  proud,  haughty  Ollamh.     A  fair. 


Eochaidh  Gunnat  son  of  Fiach,  son  of  Iomchaidh,  son  of 
Breasal,  son  of  Siorchaidh,  son  of  Fiatach  Fionn  from  whom 
the  Dal  bhFiatach  are  named,  son  of  Dluthaidh,  son  of 
Deitsin,  son  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Roisin,  son  of 
Triun,  son  of  Roithriun,  son  of  Airndil,  son  of  Maine,  son  of 
Forga,  son  of  Fearadhach,  son  of  Oilill  Earann,  son  of 
Fiachaidh  Fear  Mara,  son  of  Aonghus  Tuirbheach  Teamh- 
rach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  one  year,  and  he  fell  by  Lughna  Feirtre. 
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5500  *Oo  $&b  C&ifib|ie  Lict?e&c&i|A  rn&c  Coprn&ic  imc  Aijac 
Aoinp|i  true  Ctnrm  Cé&x>c&tw§  mic  pei-olimi-o  íle&ccnnvifv 
true  Uu&c&it  Ue&curh&in  irnc  p&c&c  pionnolui-o  -oo  fíol 
éi]ie&rhóin  fúog&cc  éij^e^nn  fe&cc  mbU^-on^  A]i  pci-o,  ^$uf 
ip  tnme  <5&i-pce&|i   C^ipbpe  Licpe&c&ip  -oe,  -oo   bp'15    ^uji^b 

55D5Í^iiti  ]Aé  t/iú|:e  1  L&i^rnb'oo  boite^t)  é.  Agtif  Gicne  Olt&rrm& 
inge^n  T)únt&in5  mic  e-&rm&  tliA.'ó  -pÁ  rnAc-Mp  *óó  ;  A^uf  if  té 
Snneon  rn&c  Ci-pb  'o'poficu&c.Mb  L&ige&n  *oo  rn&pb&'ó  C&ipbpe 
1  ^C&c  5&bfi&.  A-tPT  T  ®  ^"ób^-p  y&]\  ctn|Ae^*ó  C&c  5^P^> 
S&ró&oifi  inge&n  prm  rrnc  Cuiri&itt  pÁ  be^n  •oo  Cotim&c  C^-p 

5510  m&c  OibobL^  ÓUiim,  ^^tif  -pÁ  hí  mÁú^ip  Úinne  &5Uf  Cont& 
A^uf  ttlog^  Co|ib  í,  A^u-p  if  cpéf  &n  n^&ol  fcnn  *oo  con^&ib 
ít1o§  Copb  b]ixNC-M|i  &  iriÁú&ji  .1.  Oi-pín  rn&c  firm  A^uf  Ct^nn^ 
b&oi-pcne  CA-p  -pÁ|Aug&*ó  C&ipbfie  Liúfe&c&ip  ^jjuf  ^0^ 
C&oitti   mic  5^1A^1>Ó  SLúrrouib  ^0  cWrm&ib  TnójAn^,  &"£Uf  if 

5515  ^^  cl&nn.Mb  1Tlójiri&  -oo  bí  bu&nn&cc  eifie&nn  &n  ujaác  -poin. 
A^u-p  "oo  bÁ*o&}\  fe&d  ^e&cu  rnbb/vó&n  1  n-e&-p&onc&  \\é 
pionti  -ó^uf  \\é  ct&nn&ib  b&oi-pcne  ;  ^on^'ó  tnrne  pti  *oo 
^úo'p&'o&fA  cl&nn  5^^111*0  J^úrmtnb  C«M-pb]\e  t/icjre&c&ifi 
•^uf  cthsea/o-Mg  éi-pe^nn   m^  &on  jiif  *oViú]AÍo5^*ó  IÍI05& 

5520  CojVb,  1  1TOÓ15  50  *ociocpyó  *oe  pn  cl&rm&  b&oi-pcne  -o'iotin- 
&-pb<vó,  ^on^-ó  "oe  pn  cÁirn^  c&b&ifiu  C&Ú&  S^T1^* 


'Oo    cií^ix)    &íi  ITI05    Cofib-fo   tucu    300    bon^    50   cpíoc 

Loctorm   rrnvp  &on  -pé  "OÁ  b|\Ác^ip  &  itiáu&ja  (ct&rm  *oo  jaí§ 

Locbonri  1^*0)  "oo  bu-MH   ce&nn&i'p  c|iíce  Loctonn  ^m^c  *oóib 

5525  *oon  -pí§  X)o  bí  &}\  Locbonn^ib  "0^  b'^inm  1^-pu-p  m&c  1  ^|Anrhói-p, 

5ii|\  bjAif  c&ú  ^]a   ^n  |aí 5,  ^u]\  m&ffo&ó  "Lei^  é  50  n-&  ceiúpe 
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Cairbre  Lithfeachair  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art  Aoinfhear, 
son  of  Conn  Ceadchathach,  son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar, 
son  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Fionnoluidh 
of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
twenty-seven  years ;  and  he  was  called  Cairbre  Lithfeachair 
because  it  was  near  the  Lithfe  in  Leinster  that  he  was 
brought  up.  And  his  mother  was  Eithne  Ollamhdha  daughter 
of  Dunlaing  son  of  Eanna  Nia.  And  Cairbre  was  slain  at 
the  Battle  of  Gabhra  by  Simeon  son  of  Cearb,  one  of  the 
Fortuatha  of  Leinster ;  and  the  reason  why  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra  was  fought  was :  Samhaoir  daughter  of  Fionn  son 
of  Cumhall  was  the  wife  of  Cormac  Cas  son  of  Oilill  Olom, 
and  she  was  the  mother  of  Tinne  and  Connla  and  Mogh 
Corb ;  and  it  was  by  reason  of  that  relationship  that  Mogh 
Corb  protected  his  mother's  brother,  that  is,  Oisin  son  of 
Fionn,  and  the  clanna  Baoiscne  from  being  overpowered  by 
Cairbre  Lithfeachair  and  Aodh  Caomh  son  of  Garaidh 
Glundubh  of  the  race  of  Morna  ;  and  at  that  time  the  clanna 
Morna  formed  the  regular  army  of  Ireland  ;  and  they  were 
at  enmity  with  Fionn  and  with  the  clanna  Baoiscne  for 
seven  years.  Hence  the  party  of  Garaidh  Glundubh  incited 
Cairbre  Lithfeachair  and  the  provincial  kings  of  Ireland  to 
dethrone  Mogh  Corb  in  the  hope  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  clanna  Baoiscne  would  be  banished.  And  this  led  to 
the  Battle  of  Gabhra. 

This  Mogh  Corb,  with  the  manning  of  300  ships,  went 
with  two  brothers  of  his  mother  (they  were  sons  of  the  king 
of  Lochloinn)  to  obtain  for  them  the  sovereignty  of  Lochloinn 
from  the  king  of  Lochloinn,  whose  name  was  Iarus  son  of 
larnmhor,  and  he  defeated  the  king  in  battle,  and  slew  him 
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rn&c&ib  &5Uf  50  n-&  occ  rnb|A&iCfiib  ^^uf  50  n-Ujitriófi  u&i-pte 
Loclotin  ^uf  cpi  -mile  mA|i  &on  futí,  ^un  f-Á^&ib  fe&tb  cfAice 
Loctonn  &$  t>á  b|AÁú&ij\  ^  riiÁú&ft. 


5530  *Oo  £^b  "Foú&i-ó  Aip^úe&c  ^uy  "Poc^ym  C&inpúe&c  -oÁ 
tri&c  tTlic  Con  mic  Tn^cm^'ó  mic  Ltng-óe&c  rrnc  T)Ái-pe  mic 
pi|\  "UiUlne '00  fliocu  Ltng'óe&c  irnc  1oc&  píog&cu  eijAe^nn. 
Aoinbtixyó&in  "oóib  xs-p&ori  1  ^co-mf'l&ice&'p;  511-p  utnc  "poc/ym 
C&ippúe&c  té  foc^TÓ  Aiji^ce&c,  &"guy  *oo  ctnc  poc&TÓ  Ai-p5« 

5535  ce&c  teif  &ti  b£éin  1  5C&Ú  Otl^-pb^. 


T)o  §&b  P^cxmx)  Sfi&ibúme  rriAC  C&inbne  Liú]?e/sc^in  mic 
Conm-Mc  rrnc  Aijac  Aoinp-p  rrnc  Ctnnn  Cé&x>c&iw§  *oo  pot 
éi]\e^-móin  -píog&cu  éine&nn  uní  bb&'óri.óv  "oé&^  &-p  pci-o  ^un 
útnc  teif  n&  u|\í  Cott&ib  1  ^C&c  T)ubcum&iji.     Aoiye  inge&r> 

5540  t^°S  5^^é^e^e^  be&n  p^c^c  S|A&ibúine  rnÁc&i-p  lt)tnne^*o- 
a,i§  Úípig;  &5Uf  if  tnrne  t>o  ^.mjaúí  p-i&c.M'ó  Sn^ibúine  -óe  *oo 
bpíg  ^un^b  1  nlDun  Sn&ibuine  1  ^Corm&cc-Mb  t>o  hoiLe&'ó  é. 
1ormu-p  lomo-p-po  ^un&b  mOToe  vo  ctn^p-óe  &n  ní--pe  ctiinfe-Mn 
po-p&nnp)  ó  Pp&tc<M|i  C.MpL  xvób&fi  C&t&  TDubcum^in  &5Uf 

5545fe^-néu]"  §&oit  rixs  ^Cott^  |\é  pi^c^TÓ  Snxsibúine. 


A5  C^inbpe  Lic-j:exsc^iii  cpÁ  p^-pATO  Oi]aJi&Ua  .1.  ct&nnA. 
iws  ^CottA-pé  ct^nn^ib  fléiU,  A^u-pné  Conn&cc&ib.  pi^cxMt> 
Sp<vibuine  iomop|\o  m&c  C&inb-pe  t,ict:e&c&iji,  if  é  fe&n&ú&in 
60Ó&Ó  ITItngmexvóóiri  imc  1Tltiine^>ó^i§  "Cípig  mic  p&c&c 
555oSn^ibúine  é,  &~§uy  if  ón  tnuinexs-oxsc -pom  ■óxáto  ct&nn^  tléitt 
^5uf  FT1  Corm&cc.  O-oc&i-ó  T)oiTTTlé^n  iomo|A-po  rn&c  CMt\biie 
Liú|?e^c^i|A  -oe&|AbftÁc&i|\  *o'pi&c&i*ó  Stt^ibtine ;  &5Uf  x>o 
b^-o&ji  cni&fi  m&c  ^^  ^n  6oc^i*ó  pn  .1.  n&  cpí  Cobt^  ^5l1f  1T 
tj^sc^  ^uÁ  tlí  ITIxsc  tl-Mf,  tlí  CjuoTÍiúxvirm,  Agtif  tno^óopn^ij.    pÁ 
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and  his  four  sons  and  his  eight  brothers,  and  the  majority  of 
the  nobles  of  Lochloinn,  and  left  his  mother's  two  brothers  in 
the  possession  of  the  country  of  Lochloinn. 

Fothaidh  Airgtheach  and  Fothaidh  Cairptheach,  two  sons 
of  Mac  Con,  son  of  Macniadh,  son  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Daire, 
son  of  Fear  Uileann  of  the  race  of  Lughaidh  son  of  loth, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  They  both  reigned 
conjointly  one  year.  And  Fothaidh  Cairptheach  fell  by 
Fothaidh  Airgtheach,  and  Fothaidh  Airgtheach  fell  by  the 
Fian  in  the  Battle  of  Ollarbha. 

Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine  son  of  Cairbre  Lithfeachair,  son  of 
Cormac,  son  of  Art  Aoinfhear,  son  of  Conn  Ceadchathach  of 
the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
thirty-three  years,  and  fell  by  the  three  Collas  in  the 
Battle  of  Dubhchumair.  Aoife,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Gallghaedheal,  was  the  wife  of  Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine,  and 
mother  of  Muireadhach  Tireach;  and  he  was  called  Fiachaidh 
Sraibhthine,  for  it  was  at  Dun  Sraibhthine  in  Connaught  he 
was  fostered.  Now  in  order  that  this  event  may  be  better 
understood,  we  shall  set  down  here,  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
the  cause  of  the  Battle  of  Dubhchumair,  and  an  account 
of  the  relationship  that  existed  between  the  Collas  and 
Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine. 

It  is  at  Cairbre  Lithfeachair  that  the  Oirghialla — that  is, 
the  family  of  the  Collas — separate  in  their  pedigree  from  the 
clanna  Neill  and  the  Connachtaigh.  And  Fiachaidh  Sraibh- 
thine son  of  Cairbre  Lithfeachair  was  grandfather  of  Eochaidh 
Muighmheadhon  son  of  Muireadhach  Tireach,  son  of 
Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine  ;  and  it  is  from  this  Muireadhach  that 
the  clanna  Neill  and  the  men  of  Connaught  are  descended. 
Eochaidh  Doimhlean  son  of  Cairbre  Lithfeachair  was  brother 
to  Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine ;  and  this  Eochaidh  had  three  sons, 
to  wit,  the  three  Collas,  and  from  these  are  descended  the 
Ui  Mac  Uais,  the  Ui  Criomhthainn,  and  the  Modhornaigh. 
The  real  names  of  the  three  Collas  referred  to  were  Cairioll, 
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5555  hi&o  Mirn&rm^  *oífle  n&*oqií  ^Cott^-fo  C&ifiiotl  ttltii|ie&,ó&ó 
^5uf  Aot>.     A5  fo  -píof  ,oeifmi|\e^cc  &n  cfe&nc&it>  &iji  pn  : 

C]\í  rmc  Oacac,  aj\t>  a  tnbtAit), 

tlA  CJVÍ  CoIXa  AT)CtlAtt11A1|V  ; 

CoLIa  ttteAnn  CoIIa  fo  Cju', 
5560  1f  CoIIa  tlAif  An  C-Aifvojví. 

1f  eot  -OAtn  AnniAnriA  An  qu'n, 
50  j\o  ir)A|Vbf At)  An  c-Aint>]M' j 
1  r An  cíp  cneAbAnjtAm  caLL, 
Aot>  mtnneA'ÓAc  ip  CAi|\eAÍt. 

5565  CAi|Viott  CotÍA  tlAif  An  j\í, 

mvuneA-OAc,  CoLIa  jto  Cj\í ; 
Aot),  CoUIa  ITIeAnn,  mó|\  a  toÍAit), 
UjvéAn  óf  ^Ac  ceAnn  An  cjUAfv  fAin. 

PÁ    íií    Allege    inge&n    U*ó^ijie   -pí    Atb&n    be&n    6oc&c 

5570  *Ooirhtéiri  rnÁú&i-[i  n&  'oufú  ^Cotbs.  1f  &\\  p&c&i'ó  Sj\&ibúine 
t)o  -potrpAT)  n&  c|aí  CoLt&  pon§&it,  x>&  •oc&irn^  j:t&ic- 
e&f  6i|ie&rm  'oo  fc&^&t>  jiiú  ipém.  A5  -po  ce^n^  -pÁc  n& 
pontile  pn.  A-p  rnbeic  cfiÁ  •o'p&c&i'ó  'ri-&  fiíg  ei-pe&nn 
u&fit&  rn&c  rn&ic  &i^e  .1.  1Tltn|ie&'ó&c  Uífie&c ;   A^u-p  if  é  -pÁ 

5575Cti^ip5ne^c  c&c/s  ^5  &  &c&iji,  ói|i  ní  téi^úí  &n  jaí  péin  1  $c&ú. 
Uéio  Hluifte&'ó&c  -Mrnpe&fi  "o'Áiftice  50  -ptu&g&ib  tei-p  "oon 
ttlutrnvm,  ^^iif  CI15  ^éitb  &$up  -Mj^ne  tei-p.  U&|it&  p&c&m 
Sp&ibúirie  1  n>Otibctirn&if\  tÁitri  -jié  U^ittcin  ^rme^vp  A^Uf 
ftu^g  .M^e  &nn.     Stu&§  oite  té  cfii&-p  m&c  &  ve&\\h\\&t&\\ 

5580.1.  n&  cjri  Cott&  ^uf  1^*0  &$  con^n^Tri  té  pi&c&i'ó  Sf\&ibcitie 
1  n*Otibctim^i^  tÁnti  jaó  U&illuin.  Hl/yp  'oo  cu&t&'o&fi 
Áiúe/vp  >o,éi|i§e  *oo  ttltii|\e^,ó/sc  f&n  ttlutii^in,  -ívoeifie&ó  5&Ó 
&oti  1  ^coiccinne  ^u^^b  é  <<yob&"ji  |\ío§  Ci-pe^nn  é.  "  Opé&*o  'oo 
■óé&n&rn"  ís]\  n^  Cott&  "x>&  -p^ibe  Tntn|AeAÓ-6,c  "o'éif  'pi&c&i'ó 

5585  'n-^  |AÍg  CiiAeAnn."  "  1-p  e^t)  1-p  tn^ic  *óúinn  *oo  'óé^n^TTi  "  ^p 
p&*o  "c^ú-oo  c^bAi-pu  'oon  cfeinpíg  A^iif  -mi  UA,n  tiitJiiibpeAtn 
é  jréin  50  n-^  ftti^5  ^innféin  fi&c&i'ó  ^|\  /s  tri^c  ^5^mn  &n 
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Muireadhach,  and  Aodh.      Here  is  the  seancha's  statement 
of  this  matter  : 

The  three  sons  of  Eochaidh,  great  their  fame, 
The  three  Collas  we  have  heard  of ; 
Colla  Meann,  Colla  fo  Chri, 
And  Colla  TJais  the  high  king. 

The  names  of  the  three  I  know, 
And  they  slew  the  high  king 
On  yon  wide  hright  plain, 
Aodh  Muireadhach  and  Cairioll. 

Cairioll,  Colla  Uais  the  king, 

Muireadhach,  Colla  fo  Chri, 

Aodh,  Colla  Meann,  great  his  fame  ; 

These  three  were  mighty  beyond  all  strength. 

Aileach  daughter  of  Udhaire  king  of  Alba,  wife  of 
Eochaidh  Doimhlean,  was  the  mother  of  the  three  Collas» 
It  was  Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine  these  three  Collas  slew,  though 
a  kinsman,  which  resulted  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  being 
lost  to  themselves.  Now  this  was  the  cause  of  that  murder 
of  a  kinsman  :  When  Fiachaidh  was  king  of  Ireland,  he  had  a 
good  son  called  Muireadhach  Tireach,  and  he  was  leader  in 
battle  for  his  father,  for  the  king  himself  would  not  be  allowed 
into  battle.  On  a  certain  occasion  Muireadhach  went  into 
Munster  accompanied  by  a  host,  and  carried  off  hostages  and 
spoils.  Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine  happened  then  to  be  at  Dubh- 
chumair,  beside  Taillte  on  the  south  side,  and  a  host  with  him 
there.  His  brother's  three  sons,  that  is  the  three  Collas,  had 
another  host  at  Dubhchumair  near  Taillte  helping  Fiachaidh 
Sraibhthine.  When  they  heard  of  the  success  of  Muireadhach 
in  Munster,  people  generally  said  that  he  was  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  "What  shall  become  of 
us,"  said  the  Collas,  "  if  Muireadhach  become  king  of  Ireland 
after  Fiachaidh  ?  "  "  What  we  had  better  do,"  said  they, 
"  is  to  give  battle  to  the  old  king ;  and  when  we  have  slain 
himself  and  his  host,  we  shall  overcome  his  son  when  he  will 
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c-mi  cioc^-p  'n-^  h-a^ato."  1f  &ttiLmt>  *oo  bí  p&c.MX)  &n 
c|iÁc  fom  A^Uf  *op&oi  'n-&  ]poc^i|A   *o&-p  b'&inm  TDubcum&iii 

5590  A^tJf  if  e&T>  /voub&ifAc:  "a  jaí,"  a|a  fé,  "x)Á  troe&c&'ó  &£&c 
^|A  n&  Cott&ib  &5ti-p  a  m&jAb&'ó  ní  bi&  jií  *oou  ctoirm  c&j\ 
c'ei-p  &ji  eifnnn  50  bpiÁc,  ^tif  m&t>  i&*o-f&n  be^-p^-p  bu&i*ó 
&5tif  mtniib|:e&-p  uú,  ní  bi&  -pi  Api  éi]\irm  t)&  ^ctoirm  50  bjiÁú." 
"  1T)&fe&'ó,"  &-|\  &n  pií,  "ip  jre&fipi  Liom-f\k  mé  -péin  'oo  útnom 

5595]ii-pn^  Cott&ib  &5tif  &n  fiíog&cc  *oo  piocu&in  'oom  -ptiocu  1m 
•Ó1-MX)  10HÁ  mire  'oo  mA-pb&'ó  n&  ^Coll^  &~5UV  ^og^cc  d|\- 
e^nti  *oo  fioccMti  "o&  fbocu  *oi&  n-éif.  A^u-p  tei-p  pn  cinpiTO 
&ri  'oá  ftu^g  inne&tl  c&úa.  op\jA&  -pern  &5Uf  tin  5110  &|i  & 
ceite  t)o  5&Ó  teiú  ;  ^^tif  bfAi-pce&pi  'o'p&cxvi'ó  Spi&ibú-me  &5Uf 

seoom&jVbc&fi  -p^n  c&ú  -pom  é,  &m&it  "oo  c-M-p-pn^i-p  Tkibcum&in 
-oó. 

X>o  g&b  Cott^  tl&i-p  m&c  60ÓAC  T)oim'léin  mic  C&ipbj\e 
Liúpe&c&ijA  rmc  Copim&ic  mic  Aijac  Aoinppi  rmc  Cuitin  Cé&*o- 
c&ú&ig  'oo  -píot  eipie^mom  -píog^cc  éipie&nn  ceiúpie  bti^'óri^, 

5605  ^tijA  hionn&pibxvó  té  tTltii-pe&'ó&c  Uípie&c  m&c  pi&c&c  Sp\&ib- 
cme  é  -péin  50  n-xs  bpiÁicpub  1  nAtb&in,  m&ji  &  bpj&-p&*o&fi 
con^bÁit  bu^nn^cu^  ó  n-&  mbp\Áiúpib.  Oipi  i?Á  hi  Aite&c 
mge&n  U*ó^i]ie  -pí  Atb&n  be&n  Coc&c  t)oimtéin  -pÁ  m&c&in 
*oon&  cpú  CoLL&ib.    1-ptnme  g&ipicexvp  CoLl^  tl&i-p'oo  C&ipuott 

56io  is]\  &  U/vifte  -peoc  n&  Cotl&ib  oite,  'oo  bfiíg  ^uja  §&b  fei-pe&n 
pnog&cc  éifie&nn,  ^jtif  n&pi  §&b&*o&f\  c^c. 

*Oo  §Avb  1Tltii'pe^'ó-6,c  Uíp\e^c  m&c  fi^c^c  S|iA,ibúine  mic 
C^i-pb-pe  l/iqpe&c&ipi  mic  Copim^ic  m-ísc  Ai|ac  Aoinp-p  mic 
Ctnnn  Cé^X)c^ú^i5  'oo  fíol  éipie^móin  pvíog^cc  eipe-Miti  C|ií 

56i5bb^'óri^  *oé^5  ^-p  pci*o,  ^tip  cmc  té  C^otb^c  m^c  C|\tnnn 
b^*ópi^oi.  tTltniieMin  mge^n  p^c^c  -píog  Cinéit  Cog^in 
be^n  itltn-pe^'ó^ig  Úí-pig  mÁú&ijA  Coc^c  ITItngme^'óóin.  T)Át^ 
n-6,  ^Cott^  ionn^iAbuAv-11  té  tTltii|ie^'ó^c  1  nAlb&in  1^*0,  A,m^it 
^t>ub]i^m^  ;    &5tif  ujaí   cé^T)   bíon    -^   fbu&§,   ^5uf  ct15   ^ 

562oAtb-Mi  cion  móp\  ^5tif  bu^nri-6vcc  t)óib  &\\  &  ^cjaó'ó^cc  -péin  ; 
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come  against  us."  Fiachaidh  at  that  time  had  a  druid  with 
him  called  Dubhchumair  ;  and  he  spoke  thus  :  "  O  king,"  said 
he,  "  if  thou  overcomest  the  Collas  and  slayest  them,  there  will 
never  be  a  king  of  thy  offspring  after  thee  in  Ireland  ;  and  if 
it  be  they  who  shall  succeed  and  slay  thee,  there  will  never 
be  a  king  of  Ireland  of  their  progeny."  "  Well,  then,"  said 
the  king,  "  I  prefer  to  fall  by  the  Collas,  and  the  kingdom 
to  pass  to  my  descendants  after  me,  than  that  I  should 
slay  the  Collas,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  should  go 
to  their  descendants  after  them."  Thereupon  the  two  hosts 
.got  ready  for  battle,  and  made  an  onslaught  on  each  other 
from  either  side  ;  and  Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  that  battle,  as  Dubhchumair  had  foretold  of  him. 

Colla  Uais  son  of  Eochaidh  Doimhlean,  son  of  Cairbre 
Lithfeachair,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art  Aonfhear,  son  of  Conn 
Ceadchathach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  four  years,  and  was  then  with  his  brothers 
banished  into  Alba  by  Muireadhach  Tireach  son  of  Fiachaidh 
Sraibhthine,  where  they  were  taken  into  military  service  by 
their  kinsmen.  For  Aileach  daughter  of  Udhaire,  king  of 
Alba,  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  Doimhlean,  was  the  mother  of 
the  three  Collas.  Cairioll  was  called  Colla  Uais  from  his 
being  distinguished  above  the  other  Collas,  since  he  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  the  others  did  not. 

Muireadhach  Tireach  son  of  Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine,  son 
of  Cairbre  Lithfeachair,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art  Aoinfhear, 
son  of  Conn  Ceadchathach  of  the  race  of  Eireamhon,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  thirty-three  years,  and  fell  by 
Caolbhach  son  of  Cronn  Badhraoi.  Muireann  daughter 
of  Fiachaidh,  king  of  Cineal  Eoghain,  the  wife  of  Muirea- 
dhach Tireach,  was  mother  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhon. 
As  to  the  Collas,  they  were  banished  by  Muireadhach  into 
Scotland,  as  we  have  said  ;  and  their  host  numbered  three 
Tiundred ;  and  the  king  of  Alba  received  them  with  affection, 
and    took  them  into  military  service   on  account  of  their 
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&5tm  t)o  bÁ*o&n  cjaí  bti&*ón&  &nn.  U-pi&tt&iT)  &y  pn  50 
hdnmn  .1.  Cott^  tTle&nn  &5Uf  Colt 6,  *oÁ  Cníoc  A^tif  Cott^ 
U-M-p,  1  n*oói§  50  tToion^n^x)  tTliiine/vó&c  Uí-pe&c  pong&il 
ojA-p^,  A^u-p  50  "ouiocpvó  *oe  pn  fWiue&r  Cine&nn  *oo  -pocc-Mn 

5625  &  ^ctomne  t>o  bícm  n&  pong&ite  pn  ;  &5Uf  ní  cu^-o^n 
•oo  buTOm  teo  ó  Alb&m  &cu  n&onb&fA  l&oc  tei-p  $&c  n-&on 
X)\oh,  ^ti-pní  -oe^-jm^Txyp  yoy  nÁ  corimtn*óe  50  nocc&m  Ue&rri- 
n&c  T>óib  *oo  Iáúaiji  &n  níog  ttluine&'ó&ig  tíni§.  "An 
bpntit)  fcé-óvt^  -6^.<yib-fe  "óúinn,  &  bfiÁiúne,"  &-p  &n  ní.     "ílí 

5630  put  -pcé^t  ^5^inn  "  aja  p&"0  "  bu*ó  cfiti&ige  x)iiiu--pe  ionÁ  &n 
^níorh  -oo  |ión&rn&ji  -pém,  rrnvp  &cÁ  c'&ú&in-fe  'oo  rii&nb&'ó 
tmn."  "AuÁ  &n  -pcé&l  -poin  ^mhíi  -pém  "  &-p  tTltnne&'ó&c 
"^S^T  T  curn^  •ó&oib-fe  óin  ní  *oío§&tu&-p  on&ib  é;  &cc 
^n  rníon&c  u^-pt^   x)^oib  xvp   &  fon  ní  p;.<yppy!*ó  nib"     "1f 

5635 oi|\bt|\e  -onoct&oic  pn,"  &fi  n&  Cott&.  "Í1Á  bíot)  "ooitge^f 
o-p^ib-pe,  ^cÁ  -pÁitce  |\orri^ib,"  &\\  yé.  Uti^^'o^'p  -pe&t  ip&X)& 
rrixvp  pn  1  5cÁipoe><ypmóp  ^^tif  if  1^*0  n&  Cott^  j:Á  uu-M-p^mg 
c&c&  &^  ^n  ní§. 

A'oub&i-pu  &n  ní  -piú  ^un  itiicix)  *oóib  ]?e&fi&nn  'oo  -óé&n&Tn 

5640'o&  -ptiocc.     "C1&  &n  cífi  n-&n  iíi-mc  te&u--p&  pnn  'oo  'óé&n&iri 

fe&n&mn  ctoToitri  ?" — ní  n&b&'o&íA  015  *oo  b,ujm&'m&nc&  ionÁ 

nvo    n-&  n-Mmp|i  pém  1  nd-pinn.     "  ei|\§i'ó  &\\  Uttc&it)"  ^n 

■pé.     "  Oin   &uÁ  pon  ^c&c^  ^^^ib   cuc&  'oo   frpíg  S11^  toifc 

510VI&    níog  "Ut^-ó    -pé^-pó^    nó    -potu   Copm^ic    rmc   Ai|ir    té- 

5645  com mtt  1    TTI&1§   b^e^§.      A\\   mbeic   iomop|AO  *oo    Copm-6,c 

'n-^  -píg   é-ine^nn    uÁmi^  íT>^-pc   "Ut^t)   50  mó|A  Jn-&   ^^^tó 

^u]\  hionn^iAb^*ó  teo  1   ^Corm&cc&ib  é,  i^]a  mb|\eic  4s  §i&lt; 

^ti]A  -o^  éip  pn  ce&n5t&T>&-p  poc  -pé  Conm^c  ^^uf  olliritngi'o 

-pte^-ó  trión  x)ó  1  •octixM-pce^'pc  itl-Mge  bpe-^J.    A^u-pif  ^nn  'oo 

565otoifce^*ó  -potc  ConmxMc  té  ^iott^  -píog  Ht^*ó ;  ^^tif  a>cá  pn 

5&n  T)íog-Mt  fóf ." 

Lei-p   pn    015    /sn    -pí    Tnuipe^'ó^c  -ptu^g   tíoniri^n   "óóib. 
Upixstt^i'o    n^    Cotl&    ívf    pn    1    ^Cúi^e^-ó    Conn^cc    ^uf 
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valour ;  and  they  remained  there  three  years.  They  came 
thence  to  Ireland — that  is,  Colla  Meann  and  Colla  da  Chrioch 
and  Colla  Uais — in  the  hope  that  Muireadhach  Tireach  might 
slay  them,  though  being  his  kinsmen,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  this  parricide  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  might  go  to  their 
descendants.  And  they  brought  with  them,  as  an  escort, 
only  nine  warriors  each,  and  they  neither  halted  nor  rested  till 
they  reached  Tara  and  came  into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
Muireadhach  Tireach.  "Have  ye  news  for  us,  O  kinsmen?" 
said  the  king.  "  We  have  no  news,"  said  they,  "  that  would 
affect  thee  more  than  the  deed  we  ourselves  have  done,  that 
is,  that  we  have  slain  thy  father."  "We  have  that  news 
ourselves,"  said  Muireadhach  ;  "  and  it  matters  not  to  you,  as 
it  shall  not  be  avenged  on  you  ;  but  the  misfortune  it  has 
brought  upon  you  will  not  pass  away  from  you."  "  That  is 
the  reproach  of  a  coward,"  said  the  Collas.  "  Be  ye  not 
dejected  ;  ye  are  welcome,"  said  he.  They  spent  a  long  time 
after  this  in  close  friendship  ;  and  the  Collas  were  leaders  in 
battle  for  the  king. 

The  king  told  them,  then,  that  it  was  time  they  should 
win  territory  for  their  descendants.  "  In  what  territory  dost 
thou  wish  us  to  make  sword-land  ? " — there  were  no  more 
daring  youths  in  Ireland  in  their  time  than  they.  "  Rise  out 
against  the  Ultonians,"  said  he ;  "  for  ye  have  just  cause  of 
battle  with  them,  since  an  attendant  of  the  king  of  Ulster 
burned  the  beard  or  hair  of  Cormac  son  of  Art  with  a 
candle  in  Magh  Breagh.  Now,  when  Cormac  had  become 
king  of  Ireland,  a  strong  force  of  the  Ultonians  came  against 
him  and  drove  him  into  Connaught,  having  carried  off 
hostages  from  him.  After  that  they  made  peace  with  Cormac 
and  get  ready  a  feast  for  him  in  north  Magh  Breagh.  And  it 
was  there  that  an  attendant  of  the  king  of  Ulster  burned 
Cormac's  hair.     And  that  deed  is  still  unavenged." 

Upon  this,  king  Muireadhach  gave  them  a  large  host  ; 
and   the    Colla   went    thence    into   the   province    of    Con- 
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^b^it)  p)\  Conn&cc  &}\  •o&'lc&c&r  bu&rm&cc&  i^-o.  Utvi&U,- 
5655  ato  hsia  pt)  p\\  Conn&cc  teo  50  tíon  re&cc  ^caú  50  11Á115- 
&v&]\  C/ypn  Actn-o  Leic-oeip^  1  type&priTTi&ig.  fe&n&iT) 
pe&cu  ^c&c^  ón  ^cnoc  foin  A-p  ULlc&ib  .1.  c^c  5&C  ^on  lÁ 
50  ce&nn  -pe&cutri&ine.  Sé  ca.ca  *óíob  ó  Corm&cc&ib  ^^uf 
mi  reAcuiri^'ó  c&ú  ó  n&  CoLL&i'b,  rn&n  &n  m^nb^x)  fe&ngur 
5660  "Pog^  ]ií  e-&rhn&,  &5Uf  ™<vp  ^n  biAireA"ó  ■o'Ut'Lc^ib  50  fi&ibe 
nu&ig  ojajaa  ó  C&nn  Acuto  Leic'óeiii^  50  gLe&rm  1^1§e  ;  ^5ur 
1^-p  x)CxsbAi]iu  Áin  irióin  o\\]\&  citb-o  n^  Cott^  -o'iorinr^i§e 
nx\  hCMrm^  gii-p  Wi-p^e&T)  ^ur  ^un  toirce^-ó  Leo  í,  -lonnu-p 
50  bpjiL  ó  foin  5&n  jiíg  *o&  1iÁiciug&*ó.  be-Mi&TO  cjaá  An 
.5665  c^n  -poin  n^  C0LL&  iu  cpíoc^-ro  po-p  *o&  n-.MiTi-óeoin  -o'tltt- 
UAc^ib,  rn&f\  axá  tTlox)A|AniJi5  tlí  CpuoTric&inn  ^ti-p  Uí  tTI&c 
U&ij\  T)o  g&b  Cott^  TTIeAtin  Tnco^pntJig  ^uf  Colt&  *oÁ 
Cjaíoc  tlí  CnioiTic^inn  -s^ur  C0LI&  U&ir  tlí  tTl&c  11-Mr.  ^ur 
1-p  té  C&o1b^ni>  rn&c   Optnnn    O^vófi&oi   t>o   cinc   1T)tiitte&'ó&c 

5670  UíjAe^C. 


T)o  g&b  C&oLb&it)  rn&c  Cjitnnn  Oxvó-p&oi  tti&c  Goc^c  Cob^ 
mic  l/tiig'óe^c  rmc  1lorf&  rmc  lomc^-OA  rrnc  "peTÓ  Limit)  rmc 
C&ir  tmc  piAC^c  A]\mve  rmc  Aongur^  5&ibniorm  rrnc  "Pe^n- 
§uf  &  pogL-Mf  mic  Uiob|AAi*oe  ÚíniJ  mic  bne&r^iL  mic  fei-pb 

5675  mic  tTlÁiL  nnc  tlocj\ui*óe  mic  C&cb&it>  rmc  5iaLLc&'ó&  mic 
Cunnc^-ó^  inic  'piorinc&'ÓA  rrnc  IHtnjie&'ó-Mg  rmc  pi&c&c 
fionn&íTmiif  mic  1iii/viL  j>LtmtTiAif\  mic  Con&ill  Ce/vpn&ig 
•oo  ftiocc  1)\  rmc  tníLexvó  iiíog&cc  dne^rm  ^om  bti&"ó,Mn 
&mÁm.     Inne^cu  inge&n  Ling-oe^c  pá  mÁc-Mn  *oo  C&oLb&i"ó 

5680  m&c  Cntnrm  O&'óji&oi  ;  A^ur  ir  té  1ie-oc-M"ó  TTltii§tTieA*óóii  vo 
m/ypb&'o  é. 


X>o  §ó,b  6oc^i-ó  tTltngTTieA'óon  nuc  Tnui]Ae^,DxMg  Úí^i§ 
imc  'Pi&c&c  Sn^ibcine  rrnc  C^inbne  t/it]:eACAi|A  rrnc  Conm^ic 
tJtjr^'OA   mic  Ai-pc   Aouip-p   rmc  Cumn   Cé^'ocACAig  |aío§acc 
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naught,  and  the  men  of  Connaught  took  them  into  military 
fosterage.  After  this,  the  men  of  Connaught  joined  in  their 
march  with  a  force  of  seven  battalions ;  and  they  reached 
Cam  Achuidh  Leithdheirg  in  Fearnmhagh.  From  that 
hill  they  fought  seven  battles  against  the  Ultonians,  that  is 
a  battle  each  day  for  a  week.  Six  of  these  battles  were 
fought  by  the  Connaughtmen,  and  by  the  Collas  was  fought 
the  seventh,  in  which  Fearghus  Fogha,  king  of  Eamhain, 
was  slain  ;  and  the  Ultonians  were  defeated  and  pursued 
from  Cam  Achuidh  Leithdheirg  to  Gleann  Righe,  and,  after 
inflicting  great  slaughter  on  them,  the  Collas  returned  and 
attacked  Emhain,  which  they  plundered  and  burned,  so  that 
it  has  ever  since  remained  without  a  king  to  inhabit  it. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Collas  wrested  the  following  territories 
from  the  Ultonians,  namely,  Modharnuigh,  Ui  Criomthainn, 
and  Ui  Mac  Uais.  Colla  Meann  took  possession  of  Modhar- 
nuigh, and  Colla  da  Chrioch  of  Ui  Criomhthainn,  and 
Colla  Uais  of  Ui  Mac  Uais.  And  Muireadhach  Tireach 
fell  by  Caolbhaidh  son  of  Cronn  Badhraoi. 

Caoljphaidh  son  of  Cronn  Badhraoi,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Cobha,  son  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Rossa,  son  of  Iomchaidh,  son 
of  Feidhlimidh,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Aruidhe,  son 
of  Aonghus  Gaibhnionn,  son  of  Fearghus  Foghlas,  son  of 
Tiobraide  Tireach,  son  of  Breasal,  son  of  Fearb,  son  of  Mai, 
son  of  Rochruidhe,  son  of  Cathbhadh,  son  of  Giallchaidh, 
son  of  Cunnchaidh,  son  of  Fionnchaidh,  son  of  Muireadh- 
ach, son  of  Fiachaidh  Fionnamhnus,  son  of  Irial  Glunmhar, 
son  of  Conall  Cearnach  of  the  race  of  Ir  son  of  Milidh, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  one  year.  Inneacht 
daughter  of  Lughaidh  was  the  mother  of  Caolbhaidh  son  of 
Cronn  Badhraoi ;  and  he  was  slain  by  Eochaidh  Muigh- 
mheadhon. 

Eochaidh  Muighmheadhon  son  of  Muireadhach  Tireach, 
son  of  Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine,  son  of  Cairbre  Lithfeachair,  son 
of    Cormac   Ulfhada   son  of  Art   Aoinfhear,   son   of  Conn 
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5685ei]ie^nn  fe^cc  rnbti&*c)n&.  TDoin^ponn  in^e&n  po'DA-it; 
be^n  Coc^c  tTltJi^TTie^'óóin  rnÁCAin  Opi&in  A^Uf  pi&c&c,  peAft- 
gtn-p  A^ur  Oiliott&.  CM|Apionn  CAfoub  lotnoppo  mge^n 
1AÍ05  OjAe&x&ri  be&n  oile  'o'Coc^i'ó  rnÁCAijA  tléitt  H&0151ALL- 
^15-     ^Suf  T  mme  ^0  S^ipcí  6ocai*ó  tnuigrhe&'óón  "oe  can 

5690ce^nn  50  jAAibe  a  ce^nn  a^u^  &  bnumne  copii&iL  jAir  Ati 
|\í§,  m&'pe&'ó  ^Á  corniAiL  a  liieA-óón  j\é  mog&i-ó  *oa  n^^ijAÚí 
WiongA'ÓAc  ;  ^ornvó  Aine  pn  *oo  ^AifAÚí  tTluignie^'óón  *oe. 

1r  Att  6ocai*ó  ITIuigtrieA'óón  cu^A'ó  Cac  Cjiu&cÁin  Ct&oncA 
té  bé^nn^   drm-peAlAc  jaí  L^ige^n    ^un  ^^b^-ó   Ann   CéAt)- 

5695n&c&c  pte  Coc^c  tTlui§fhe^t)óin.  A^Uf  m^|\  lAÁmi^  CAnnA 
•oo  lÁÚAin,  pApitngir  *oa  riitnnnui|A  cfAéA*o  Af  «6,  n-oeAnnATxyp 
&n&c&L  &]\  An  X)]\isoi.  "  Ati  cuL&c-p)  aja  a  fe-ptiitiin,"  aja  An 
-ojaaoi,  "  ní  bnirt:eÁ-rA  Airue  50  bnÁc  *oÁ  rnA*ó  beo  rné."  Leir 
pn  U115  e-AnnArÁCA"ó  fteige  unit);  A^urné  ronnA*ó  nA  rleige 

5700  cnér  -mi  *ofAAoi  *oo  Ttie&bui-ó  ^e&n  ^Áine  aja  é-Ann&.  "tic,"  aja 
&n  *on&oi,  "if -pAÍAc  An  ^e&n  rom,  Apir  bum  é  bur  rtoinneAt) 
-oo-o  ftiocc  1*0  thato  50  b|AÁc,"  ^onA-ó  uime  pn  '5&inceAfA 
tlí  CmnreAbAig  *oon  cme  pn.  X)o  b&  neAncmAn  e-AnnA 
CinnreAt&c  'n-&  ^tn[i|i  rém,  AtriAii  ctn^úeAiA   Ar  An  -ouAin 

S705-OO  ]iinne  *OubÚAc  rn&c  "Uí  t/iigAin  An'oo'llArii  éijAeAnn  né  tmn 
PÁX)|A^15  X)0  ceAcu  x)o  fíotA'ó  An  cjtei'oitTi  1  néinmn.  Caú 
cu^&x)  té  L^igmb,  ir  uorAÓ  "oor»  tAOit)  pn  ;  A^ur  ní  ctnneAb 
Annro  acc  An  'OÁ  -p/vnn-'po  *ói  ^  a.  xjcui^p'óe^-p  50  n^ibe 
6x\nn-6,  ne/s|AciTi^n  'n-A.  -Mtnpn  i?éin.     A5  ^o  n^.  j\oinn  : 

5710  CÁin  cujAt)  "DO  eAtinA 

A  teic  Cuinn  ha  5c«i|\e  ; 
Sc^eAbAit  ^aca  uoige 
X)o  ■ponn,o|AUine  uiLe. 

CÁin  CU^At»  "OO  eA1l11A 

75  A  mutriAni  f|M  ^peAfA  ; 

Hmge  "o'ófv  ^ac  teAf  a, 
Sah  bliA-ÓAm  bA  neAfA. 
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Ceadchathach,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  seven  years. 
Moingfhionn  daughter  of  Fiodhach,  wife  of  Eochaidh 
Muighmheadhon,  was  mother  of  Brian  and  of  Fiachhaidh 
Fearghus  and  Oilill.  And  Cairrionn  Chasdubh  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Britain,  another  wife  of  Eochaidh's,  was  mother 
of  Niall  Naoighiallach.  And  he  was  called  Eochaidh  Muigh- 
mheadhon because,  as  to  his  head  and  breast,  he  resembled 
the  king,  and,  as  to  his  waist,  he  resembled  a  slave  called 
Mionghadhach,  and  hence  he  was  called  Muighmheadhon. 

It  was  over  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhon  that  Eanna 
Cinnsealach,  king  of  Leinster,  won  the  Battle  of  Cruachan 
Claonta ;  and  therein  Ceadnathach,  file  to  Eochaidh  Muigh- 
mheadhon, was  taken  prisoner.  But  when  Eanna  came  up,  he 
inquired  of  his  party  why  they  had  spared  the  druid.  "  Thou 
wouldst  never,"  said  the  druid,  "conquer  from  this  hill  on  which 
I  am,  if  I  were  to  live."  Upon  this  Eanna  transfixed  him 
with  his  spear  ;  and,  as  the  spear  pierced  his  body,  a  laugh 
broke  forth  from  Eanna.  "  Alas,"  said  the  druid,  "  that  is  a 
foul  laugh,  and  it  is  this  that  will  be  given  as  a  name  to  thy 
posterity  after  thee  for  ever" ;  and  hence  that  tribe  are  since 
called  Ui  Cinnsealaigh.  Eanna  Cinnsealach  was  powerful  in  his 
time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  poem  composed  by  Dubhthach 
son  of  O  Lughair,  who  was  chief  ollamh  of  Ireland  when 
Patrick  came  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  A  battle 
fought  by  the  Leinstermen,  is  the  beginning  of  that  poem. 
But  I  shall  here  quote  only  these  two  stanzas  of  it,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Eanna  was  powerful  in  his  time. 
Here  are  the  stanzas : — 

The  tribute  which  was  given  to  Eanna, 

From  Leath  Cuinn  of  the  feasts, 
Was  a  screaball  from  each  house, 

All  of  fionndruine. 

The  tribute  which  was  given  to  Eanna, 

From  Mumha  with  insults 
Was  an  ounce  of  gold  from  each  lios 

In  the  ensuing  year. 
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A^up  vo  iiéi|A  Pp&tcjA&c  C-M-pl  x)o  bpi-p  &n  cé&rm&-po  cjú 
c&c&  'oé&^  &pi  ct&rm&ib  Cinrm. 


5720  *Oo  §&b  Cjiiotiic&rm  rn&c  picó-Mg  tmc  T)Áipe  Ce^-pb  rrnc 
Oibiott&  pt&rm  t)i^  mic  "pi&c&c  TTItnL'le&c&in  rrnc  6og&m 
1Tlói]\  rmc  Oitiott&  Óltnrn  *oo  fioL  éibip  -píog^cc  éijie&nn 
-pe^cc  mbii^t)n^  "oé^^.  "pi-óe&n^  mge&n  púog  Conn&cc  -pÁ 
be&n  'oó.     1p  é  &n  Cpnorhú&nn--po  "oo  g&b  ne^-pu  A^u-p  cpieipe 

57251  nAtbMn  1  mDfie&u&in  &5Uf  f>n  bppi&in^c,  ^tti^iI  &i>ei|A  &w 
pe&nc&  ^&n  pi&rm-po  -píop : 

CjvicmirAnn  ttiac  pot)Ai§  piAip  ceArm 
Aj\  iaic  AtbAn  if  ei|\eAiin  ; 
"PuAijA  T)A  j\éij\  cAf\  gÍAfmuijA  jloin, 
5730  Sac^ Ain  féin  A^uf  fTiAAngcoij. 

1-p  é  C]iioTTicxyrm  rn&c  pcó^ig  lornopjAo  uu^  "P15e  ^e1^^ 
tTlog^  nó  HluTTi^n  v&  ■ó&tc^  .1.  'oo  Coti^tb  6&cUi&ic  rn&c 
Ltng-óe&c  LÁnÍTÓeifi^  &$uf  "oo  b'obc  té  cloinn  p&c&c 
tHtntte&ú&in    &n    ní    pn,    ^^ttf    &T)iib}i&,OA.pi    n&ft    tíixmc  &n 

5735  bpÁicpie&'p  *oo  Cott&tt  pn  t)o  gt&c&T)  &^uy  xvób&pi  "oeigjAiog 
•oo  cb&nn&ib  p&c&c  &n  c&n  pm  .1.  Copc  rn&c  Ltng'óe&c  ; 
^E^f  T  ^  bjAeiue&irm/yp  *oo  fíónp&t)  'o&ome  foglumc^  n& 
TDiiTTi^n  e&uofipi&  &n  cjaáú  -pom  piíoJ&(5u  TTIurh^n  'oo  beiú  A-p 
*ocú-p  ^5  Copic  m&c  Ltng'óe&c,  óija  if  é  -pÁ  pine  ^tin,  &5up  &5 

574ocloinn  Co|Ain^ic  C&i-p  p*Á  'óeipie&'ó.  Uu^&'o&'p  cb^nn  p^c^c 
1Tluible^ú^iri  ctnpi  &5tip  ce&rmc&  u&ú&  um  -jAíge  THuttiah  u^-p 
éip  Cuific  *oo  téige&n  "oo  Con&LL  C&ctu&iú,  nó  *o&  tri^c  rntm& 
m&ipie.<yó  Con-6vtt  pern,  &-m&it  *oo  o|A*ouig  Oibtt  Obotn  &  beiú 
5&c    p\é    n^tún    &$    &Y\    "Oxs   fbocc    -pom    .1.   -pbocc    p^c^c 

5745 1Tltntle&c&in  ^^tip  -pbocc  Co|Am^ic  CxMp.  1p  &-p  -mi  ^corjnp^t) 
-pom  c]iÁ  "oo  iéi^  Con^it  C^ctti^iú  ]^í§e  tTluTii^n  "oo  Co\\c 
m^c   Ltng-oe^c,    &5Uf   i&\\    n-é^s^  x)o  Cojac  "oo   g^sb  Con^lt 
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And  according  to  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  this  Eanna 
defeated  the  clann  Cuinn  in  thirteen  battles. 

Criomhthann  son  of  Fiodhach,  son  of  Daire  Cearb,  son 
of  Oilill  Flann  Beag,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan,  son  of 
Eoghan  Mor,  son  of  Oilill  Olom  of  the  race  of  Eibhear,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  seventeen  years.  Fidheang,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Connaught,  was  his  wife.  This  Criomhthann 
gained  victories  and  obtained  sway  in  Alba,  Britain,  and 
France,  as  the  seancha  says  in  the  following  stanza : — 

Criomhthann  son  of  Fiodhach  swayed 
The  lands  of  Alba  and  of  Erin  ; 
He  swayed  likewise  beyond  the  clear  blue  sea 
Even  the  Saxons  and  the  French. 

It  was  also  Criomhthann  son  of  Fiodhach  who  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Leath  Mogha  or  Munster  to  his  foster-son, 
namely,  to  Conall  Eachluaith  son  of  Lughaidh  Lamhdhearg  ; 
and  the  descendants  of  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  were  dis- 
pleased at  this  ;  and  they  said  that  Conall  did  not  show  him- 
self a  good  kinsman  by  accepting  it,  while  there  was  at  the 
time  among  the  descendants  of  Fiachaidh  one  qualified  to  be 
a  good  king,  namely,  Core  son  of  Lughaidh.  And  the 
arbitration  the  learned  sages  of  Munster  made  between  them 
at  the  time- was  that  Core  son  of  Lughaidh  was  to  have  the 
sovereignty  of  Munster  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  was  the 
senior,  and  that  it  was  finally  to  go  to  the  descendants  of 
Cormac  Cas.  The  descendants  of  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan  gave 
sureties  and  guarantees  that  they  would  allow  the  sovereignty 
of  Munster  to  pass  on  the  death  of  Core  to  Conall  Eachluaith 
or  to  his  son  should  Conall  himself  be  not  living,  as  Oilill 
Olom  ordained  that  it  should  belong  to  these  two  families  in 
alternate  generations,  that  is,  the  family  of  Fiachaidh 
Muilleathan  and  that  of  Cormac  Cas.  It  was  on  that 
agreement,  then,  that  Conall  Eachluaith  allowed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Munster  to  go  to  Core  son  of  Lughaidh  ;  and,  on 

2B 
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e^cLu&iú  pí§o  tTluTTi^n  ;   A^uy  CU5   Cjiiotric&nn  rn&c  pot>&i§ 

bp-M^-oe    fe&\\   neijie&nn    -c^Uf    Alb&n,    bpe&c&n    &$u-p  n& 

5750  PjA^in^ce  1   Láiiti   Con&itl  6&ctu&ic.       50n^^    uirne  pn   -oo 

|Mtine     Copirn&c    rn&c     Cvnle&nnÁin    r>&    ji&inn--pe    poni&inn 

p°r: 

CÁ1T1   ei]AeA111l  T)0  §Ab  ©AcLuAICJ 

1a|a  gCjMotfiCAim,  fÁ  cÁin  a  n-Atl ; 
5755  Ace  tiAC  •oeACAii)  caj\  mtnn  tTlAiiAnn, 

ílrAtii  ní  por^Ab  pi  bA  jreAnp. 

A  "ocug  CniorhcAiin  mop  mAC  pot)Ai5 

"OO  jlAlÍAlb  ÍA1f  CA]A  mui|A  lÁin, 
t)0  NAT)  1  tÁltfl  CUp.A1T)  cbeAC|MJA1T), 

5yg0  CotiAitX  oij\t)ei|\c  OacUjaic  Am. 

t,U1t>  COHaIX  eActuAIC  AJV  eACUJ\A 

1  ngAC  epic  1A|\  gCjMOThcAnn  CAp; 
50  "Oún  tiAifiriA  Iaoc  pÁ  Tiauijaa, 
1  n-Aj\  mAjAbAT)  mAt)tnA  rriAf . 

5765  Leip  "peAjACA  CoriAilt  1  b£eitriion 

T)|\uim  ConmAic  Áme  "Oún  ^aija  ; 
CAifeAb  ComceAtm  TLÁic  tonn  "LeAtfinA 
"PocAip  IÍIA15  Dun  CeAjmitiA  CAin.     C. 

tDoin^fionn  in§e&n  po-OAig  •oei-pbfiúpi  Cpuotiic&inn  -pém 
5770  tu 5  •oeoc  neitrie  "óó  1  nlm-p  T>or\tt§t&i'p  &pi  THuato  1  TT0Ó15 
n&  -piog^cuA  *oo  jiocc&in  *o&  rnuir\níri  mic  .1.  Upi&n  rn&c  C&c&c 
tTltngrhe&'óóiri  ;  A^ur  -pu&i-p  Cpuorhc&nn  m&c  fio'ÓAi§  bÁr  t)o 
neirh  n&  "cnge  pn  &r\  Sti&b  th*óe  ^n  Híog  -oon  c&cnb  cuato  "oo 
Ltnmne&c,  A^ur  b&  m^-pb  TTIoin^ponn  -pern  *oo  neirh  n&  Dige 
5775 fin  1  nlnrp  "Oonn^t&ir  A-p  tTluAiT),  &n  ofnorhAT)  n&  neirhe  '01 
*oo  §]AÍofA*ó   &  •oe&rtbp&ú&n  X)á  h-ót. 
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the  death  of  Core,  Conall  Eachluaith  himself  took  up  the 
sovereignty  of  Munster  ;  and  Criomhthann  son  of  Fiodhach 
gave  the  hostages  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  of  Alba,  Britain,  and 
France  into  the  hands  of  Conall  Eachluaith.  And  accordingly 
Cormac  son  of  Cuileannan  composed  the  following  stanzas: — 

Eachluaith  received  the  tribute  of  Ireland 

After  Criomthann,  it  was  a  tribute  from  abroad  ; 

Though  he  had  not  gone  beyond  the  Sea  of  Manainn, 
Never  did  a  better  king  receive  it. 

As  many  as  great  Criomhthann  son  of  Fiodhach  brought 

Of  hostages  over  the  brimming  sea, 
He  gave  into  the  hand  of  the  red-speared  champion, 

Illustrious  noble  Conall  Eachluaith. 

Conall  Eachluaith  set  out  on  an  expedition 

Into  every  territory  after  pleasant  Criomhthann  ; 

To  Dun  Liamhna,  illustrious  was  the  warrior, 
"Where  noble  companies  were  slain. 

To  him  belonged  Fearta  Conaill  in  Feimhion, 

Druim  Chormaic  Aine  Dun  Gair, 
Cashel  Coincheann  strong  Eaith  Leamhna, 

Fochair  Mhaigh  fair  Dun  Cearmna.     E. 

Moingfhionn  daughter  of  Fiodhach,  Criomhthann's  own 
sister,  gave  him  a  poisoned  drink  in  Inis  Dornghlas  on 
Muaidh,  in  the  hope  that  the  sovereignty  would  pass  to  her 
favourite  son,  that  is,  Brian  son  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhon; 
and  Criomhthann  son  of  Fiodhach  died  of  the  poison  of  that 
drink  on  Sliabh  Uidhe  an  Riogh,  on  the  north  side  of 
Luimneach  ;  and  Mongfhionn  herself  died  of  the  poison  of 
the  same  drink  in  Inis  Dornghlas  on  Muaidh,  having  taken 
some  of  it  to  urge  her  brother  to  drink  it. 
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T)o  §&b  Tli&t'l11&oi§i&'l"l&c  ™&c  6&c&c1Tlm§rne&'óóiri  rmc 
1Tlmr\e,<yó-M§  ^t^E  rmc  "F^c&c  Sr\&ibcine  rmc  C&ir\bpe 
t/iúpe&c&ir\    true    Coj\rn&ic   tll^T)^    rmc   Airtc    Aomprt    rmc 

5780  Cm nn  Céxvoc&ú&ig  tjo  fiot  eijie&rhóiri  r\ío§&cc  érpe&rm 
fe&cu  mbl/i^von^  pce&T).  CMmorm  C&poub  in§e&n  fúo§ 
t)r\e&u&ti  -j:Á  rn&c&rp  -oo  tli^tt.  1nne  inge&n  "Lmg-oe&c  be&n 
fléiU,  rnávú&ir\  pi&c&c.  fliogn&c  be&n  oile  -oo  fli&lt  Lé 
-pti5&"ó  -pe^cc  mic  X)ó,  tn^ji  &CÁ.  L&og&ipe  &$up  é&nn&,  TTI^ine, 

5785  e-og&n,  xjá  Cori&tt  ^uf  C&ir\brie,  &rri&it  &-oeir\  xmi  pie  p&ri 
r\&rm-fo: 

"PAOitit)  "oo  bí  ÍIío£tiac  j\éit 
1aj\  mb|\eic  bAOJAiiAe  rmc  néilX, 
eAtiriA  tTlAine  rnotiArv  n^bé, 
57go  eo^Ati,  "OÁ  ConAlu,  CAipbj\e. 

1p  é  &n  t1i&tl-r*o  T)o  cmMt)  50  -pbti^g  licmrh^-p  m^-ilte  ru-p 
T>o  ne&r\cu§&,o  &5Uf  "oo  prié&rhug&'ó  *OÁl  Hia*o^  ip  cirnt) 
Seme  1  nAtb^m  -oo  bí  pÁn  &ni  -poin  ^5  ^^bÁib  neir\u  &pi 
Cr\múne&c&ib   "0&   ns&ipiúeA-p  pied,  ^up  if  é   cé&*o  *omtie 

5795  cu^  Scoui ^  •o'xMntn  &r\  Alburn  é,  &-p  irnpi-óe  T)Ál  fti^-o^ 
^up  cinró  Scmu,  &r\  coingiott  50  tn^-ó  Scon^  ITI-mop  nó 
Scoui^  b&  tti§^  *oo-béxypú^oi  mp^ie,  ^^up  Scoci^  tTl^iori  .1. 
Scoui^  if  mó  *oo  5&ipipt>e  -o'eirurm.  A^u-p  1-p  cpié  bÁií>  |\é 
Scou^  inge&n   p^-p^o  tlecuonibup  -pÁ  be&n  T)o  5&t^rh   t)^ 

5800 n^^vi  ]\i\  tTlitTO  C&po^ine,  ór\  pvp&'o&ri  -pem,  rmgA-o^yp  'OAL 
Hi^-o^'oo  riog^  Scoci^  'oo  c&b&i-pu  &pi  Atbxvm  peoc  hibermiA. 
•oo  c^bxM-pc  mr\pie. 

AuÁ  C&rrroen  &$&  -pÁ*ó  'n-&  cpoirnc  A-p  Orte&CMn  ^tm^b 
Scon^   De^5  &imn  n^  hAtb&n  A^up  Scoci^  tílóri  &inrn   n& 

5805  héipe&rm,  ^^mp  ^*oei|A  n&c  -p^Jú^pi  -pc-píbne  t)^  pMpnéip 
50  'ouusú^oi   Scmu   ^s-p   Atb^n^c^ib   50  li&impip  ^n   impi|\ 
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Niall  Naoighiallach  son  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhon,  son 
of  Muireadhach  Tireach,  son  of  Fiachaidh  Sraibhthine,  son 
of  Cairbre  Lithfeachair,  son  of  Cormac  Ulfhada,  son  of  Art 
Aoinfhear,  son  of  Conn  Ceadchathach  of  the  race  of 
Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-seven 
years.  Cairionn  Chasdubh,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Britain, 
was  NialPs  mother.  Inne  daughter  of  Lughaidh,  wife  of  Niall, 
was  the  mother  of  Fiachaidh.  A  second  wife  of  Niall's  was 
Rioghnach,  who  bore  him  seven  sons,  namely,  Laoghaire  and 
Eanna,  Maine,  Eoghan,  two  Conalls,and  Cairbre,  as  the  poet 
says  in  this  stanza  : — 

Joyous  was  the  bright  Ptioghnaeh 
"When  she  bore  Laoghaire  son  of  Niall, 
Eanna,  Maine  of  bright  deeds, 
Eoghan,  two  Conalls,  Cairbre. 

This  Niall  went  into  Alba  with  a  large  host  to  strengthen 
and  to  establish  the  Dal  Riada  and  the  Scotic  race  in  Alba, 
who  were  at  this  time  gaining  supremacy  over  the  Cruithnigh, 
who  are  called  Picti ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  give  the  name 
Scotia  to  Alba,  being  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Dal  Riada 
and  the  Scotic  race,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  be 
called  Scotia  Minor  or  Lesser  Scotia,  while  Ireland  should  be 
termed  Scotia  Major  or  Greater  Scotia ;  and  it  was  through 
veneration  for  Scota  daughter  of  Pharao  Nectonibus,  who 
was  wife  of  Galamh  called  Milidh  of  Spain,  from  whom  they 
themselves  sprang,  that  the  Dal  Riada  chose  the  name  of 
Scotia  for  Alba,  instead  of  calling  her  Hibernia. 

Camden  states  in  his  chronicle  of  Britain  that  Lesser 
Scotia  was  the  name  of  Alba,  and  Greater  Scotia  the  name  of 
Ireland,  and  says  that  it  cannot  be  proved  by  documents  that 
the  Albanians  were  called  Scots  till  the  time  of  the  emperor 
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ConrcAincm  1Tlóin.  1r  é  ^inm  jróf  gAinrneAr  CArrroen 
•o'eiiAe&nnc&ito  Scotorum  Attavi  .1.  SeAnAicneACA  nA  Scoc, 
t>a  cun  1  ^céill  ^unAb  ó  eineAnncAib  cAn^A^Af!  cine  Sctnt 

58ionA  h  Alb  ah.  A5  ro  for  rriAn  A*oein  Aft  An  ni  5céA*onA  : 
#"On  SpÁmn,"  An  ré  "cÁn^A-oAn  Seme  1  néinmn  rAn 
ceACjiATTiAv  Aor."  A*oein  rór  tlennmr,  ugoAn  bneAÚnAÓ,  *oo 
néin  CAnroen,  ^unAb  rAn  ceAcnATTiA-o  Aor  "oon  *oorriAn  *oo 
5AbAT)An  riA  SciuAe.i.  cme  Seine  reAlb  éineAnn.     Irrollur 

5815 fór  a  hAnnÁlAib  dneAnn  ^unAb  AlbA  rÁ  1iAinm  -oon 
cníc  pn   50  hAirnrin  tléill  Haoi§iaIIai§,  A^ur  mqi  ruAn- 

AT)Att  'OÁl  "R.1  AT)A  SCOUI A  'OO  ÚAbAinC  Afl  AlbAITl  "00  leAH AT)An 

rém  A^tir  a  rliocc  -01.  Uoirhe  rin  lornonno  AlbA  nó  AlbAniA 
rÁ  bAiTrm  *ói  ó  AlbAtiAccu-p  An  cneAr  ttiac  *oo   Onucur,  óin 

5820 if  í  AlbA  'oo  nÁmi^  rriAn  rhín  nonnA  x)ó  ó  n-A  AÚAin.  Uniún 
ttiac  iornonno  x)o  bí  a^  Unucur,  'oo  néin  tHonornocenrir,  mAtt 
acá  lAe^nur  CAtnben  A^ur  AlbAnAcctir ;  A^ur  *oo  nomn 
bnticur  oiléAn  nA  OneACAn  tTlóine  eAconnA,  A^ttr  cu^  *oo 
l/Ae^ntir  l^Ae^niA  acá  An  n-A  rlomneA'ó   UA-m  rém,   A^ur 

5825  ir  *oi  §AinmceAn  Amú  An^liA  ;  cu^  *oo  CAmben  CAtnbniA 
•oa  n^AinceAn  tneACAin  Aniú ;  A^ur  An  cneAr  rnín  'oo 
Alb-AnAccur  ó  *ouii5CAn  AlbAniA  A-p  AlbAin. 

UéiT)  TIiaII  t)A  éir  rm  ó  AlbAin  50  1/Ae^niA  lion  a 
•pliiAg    &$ur    'oo    nmne    rorlon^ponc    mnce ;    Agur    ctnnir 

583ocAblAÓ  50  bneACAm  nA  "PnAm^ce  *oa  n^oinúeAn  AnrnonicA 
•o'An^Am  nA  cníce,  50  •ocu^A'OAn  *oÁ  coat)  bnAi§*oe  'oo 
leAnbAib  UAirle  leo  50  heinmn,  A^ur  ir  Ann  rAn  bnoi*o  -pom 
cu^A'OAn  pÁ*onAi5  lco  1  n-Aoir  a  fé  mbliA*óAn  n*oéA£,  A^ur 
•oÁ  fiAin  'oo,  rriAn  acá  Lupi-oA  A^nr  *OAnencA  Aguf  ioítia'o 

5835 'oo  bnAig^ib  oile  An  ceAnA. 

1n  10TÍTÓA  n^DAn  a^  a  -pin*óiti§A'ó  ^np  Scouia  t:Á  hAinm 
•o'Cinmn  A^tir  ^unAb  -o'CiiAeAnncAib  *oo  ^Ainéí  cme  Sctnc. 
A5  romAn  A*oein  1onAf  Abb  a^  lAbAinc  An  Colnm  Cille,  fAti 
-oAnA  cAibi'oil.     &"  ColírlÁn/,  An  ré,  "  né  nÁi*óceAn  Colnm,  1 

a.  Seoti  ex  Hispania  in  Hiberniam  quarta  aetate  venerunt. 

b.  Columbanus  qui  et  Columba  vocatur  in  Hibernia  ortus  est;  earn 
Scotorum  gens  incoluit.J 
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Constantine  the  Great.  Moreover,  Camden  gives  the  Irish  the 
name  of  Scotorum  Attavi,  that  is,  the  Forbears  of  the  Scots, 
thus  declaring  that  the  Scots  of  Alba  sprang  from  the  Irish. 
Thus  too  he  speaks  on  the  same  subject :  "  The  Scots,"  says 
he,  "  came  from  Spain  to  Ireland  in  the  fourth  age."  Besides, 
Nennius,  a  British  author,  says,  according  to  Camden,  that  it 
was  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  world  that  the  Scithae — that 
is,  the  Scotic  race — took  possession  of  Ireland.  Moreover, 
it  is  plain  from  the  annals  of  Ireland  that  Alba  was  the  name 
of  that  country  up  to  the  time  of  Niall  Naoighiallach ;  and 
when  the  Dal  Riada  were  permitted  to  call  it  Scotia,  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  kept  on  that  name.  Before  that 
time  Alba  or  Albania  was  the  country's  name, from  Albanactus, 
third  son  of  Brutus,  since  it  was  Alba  that  fell  to  him  as  his 
share  from  his  father.  Now  Brutus  had  three  sons  according 
to  Monomotensis,  namely  Laegrus,  Camber,  and  Albanactus  ; 
and  Brutus  divided  the  island  of  Great  Britain  between  them ; 
and  to  Laegrus  he  gave  Laegria,  which  derives  its  name  from 
him,  and  it  is  this  country  which  is  now  called  Anglia  ;  to 
Camber  he  gave  Cambria,  which  is  now  called  Wales ;  and 
the  third  portion  to  Albanactus,  from  whom  Alba  is  called 
Albania. 

Niall  marched  after  this  with  his  full  host  from  Alba  to 
Laegria,  and  made  an  encampment  there;  and  he  sent  a  fleet 
to  Brittany  in  France,  which  is  called  Armorica,  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  that  country;  and  they  brought  two 
hundred  noble  youths  as  captives  to  Ireland  with  them  ;  and 
it  was  in  this  captivity  that  they  brought  Patrick,  who  was 
sixteen  years  old,  with  them,  and  his  two  sisters  Lupida  and 
Darerca  and  many  other  captives  besides. 

Many  authors  testify  that  Scota  was  the  name  of  Ireland, 
and  that  it  was  the  Irish  who  were  called  the  Scotic  race. 
Thus  does  Jonas  the  abbot,  in  the  second  chapter,  treating  of 
Columcille,  speak :  "  Colman,"  he  says,  "  who  is  called  Colum, 
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584on6i]Ainn  nu^At)  é  rriAn  a  n-Áici<5iT)  cine  Seine."  AcÁ  rór 
bet)A  rAn  cÓA'ocAibi'oit  'oon  céfoie&b&ji  *oo  ScAin  nA  Sac- 
rAn  a^a  jAÁ'ó  ^unAb  í  6ine  *oúcaií;  -óítir  nA  Scoc.  A5  ro 
in ^-jA  A'oein :  a"\\  í  éi|\e  micAig  •óíteAr  nA  Scoc."  A'oein 
An   c-ug'OAn   céA*onA   a^  rcniobAt)   An   nA   nAorhAib  ní    C15 

5845  teif  An  ní  ^ceA^A.  A5  -po  m&n  A'oein  :  £"  A  hCinmn  oiléAn 
nA  Scou,"  An  ré,  "cÁmi^  KiLiAnur  nAorhcA  A^ur  a  "óá 
coiíicac."  Ar  ro  ir  loncm^ce  50  'ocu^úaoi  cine  Seine  An 
éineAnncAib  né  tmn  Ocoa  x)o  tiiAin  1  ^cionn  700  bbiA'ÓAn 
"o'eir  Cníorc.     U15  rór  Onopur  x)o  rhAin  'oon  teic  iro§  t)o 

5850 400  btiA'óAn  'oo  Cniorc  teir  An  ní  ^céA'onA.  A5  ro  tiiAn 
A'oein  rAn  "OAnA  cAibi'oit'oon  céA*oleAbAn  :  £"1riA*o  cmeA*ÓA 
Scoc  ÁicigeAr  eine."  A^ur  An  cníoc-ro  né  nAi-oceAn  éine 
ir  rottur  50  coicceAnn  50  *ocu£;caoi  teir  nA  hug-oAnAib 
Scocia  tnnne.     A5  -po  rriAn  A'oein  SenAnmr  a^  rcníobA*ó  An 

5855KitiAniíf  nAotriCA:  ^"KitiAn  nAoriiCA  t>o  cine  Scoc  7c." 
A$ur  A'oein  50  ^nco  "oa  éi-p  pn  nA  bniAcpiA  -po :  Scotia  quae 
et  Hibernia  dicitur.  Ar  ro  ir  loncin^ce  supiAb  Amm  'o'éinmn 
•oo  pon  Scocia  aitiaiL  ir  eA*ó  thbenniA.  Utn^ceAn  rinmne 
nAneice  pn  a  bniAcpiAib  CAp^nAumr  a^  rcníobA'ó  An  Cotum 

5860  nAotiicA.  A5  ro  rriAn  A'oein  :  é"t)o  ^Aincí  1  n-AÍtó'o  Scocia 
•o'éinmn  ó  brtnt  cme  Scoc  acá  a$  Áicm^A'ó  nA  hALbAn 
ir  foi^re  'oon  OneACAm  ir  mó,  A^ur  ^AinmceAn  "oen  AlbA.m 
pn  Scocia  Anoir  50  ceA^iriAi-peAC  ó  6inirm  ó  brtnt  a  rnbtin- 
A*óAr  A^nr  a  n*oÁit."    U15  TD  AniAnur  Scocur  ug-oApi  AtbAnAÓ 

5865 teir  ro  a  5  ■pcníobA'ó  An  KitiAn  nAoihcA.  A  5  ro  rriAn  A'oein : 
/"UAn  ceAnn  50  "ocu^cAn  50  'oíteAr  Scocia  "D'Ainm  aja  An 
^curo  n*o  'oon  DneACAin,  acá  'oon  teic  cuató  -oo  SAcrAib 
cÁicce  niA,  mAreAt)  roittpgTó   De'OA  50  n^Aincí  An  c-Ainm 


a.  Hibernia  propria  Scotorum  patria  est. 

b.  Sanctus  Kilianus  et  duo  socii  eius  ab  Hibernia  Scotorum  insula 
venerunt. 

c.  Hibernia  a  Scotorum  gentibus  colitur. 

d.  Beatus  Kilianus  Scotorum  genere  et  relqa. 

e.  Hibernia  enim  antiquitus  Scotia  dicta  est,  de  qua  gens  Scotorum 
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was  born  in  Hibernia,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Scotic  race." 
Beda  also,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  History 
of  Sacsa,  says  that  Ireland  was  the  native  land  of  the  Scots. 
He  speaks  thus  :  "  Hibernia  is  the  true  fatherland  of  the 
Scots."  The  same  author,  writing  about  the  saints,  makes  a 
remark  which  agrees  with  this.  He  speaks  thus :  "  It  was  from 
Hibernia,  the  island  of  the  Scots,  that  St.  Kilian  and  his  two 
companions  came."  From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Irish  were  called  the  Scotic  race  in  the  time  of  Beda,  who 
lived  700  years  after  Christ.  Orosius  also,  who  lived  within 
400  years  after  Christ,  agrees  with  the  same  statement.  He 
thus  speaks  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book:  "  It  is  the 
Scotic  races  that  inhabit  Ireland."  And  it  is  plain  that  the 
country  which  is  called  Ireland  used  to  be  called  by  authors 
Scotia.  Serarius,  writing  of  St  Kilian,  speaks  thus  :  "  Holy 
Kilian  of  the  Scotic  race,  etc."  ;  and  immediately  after  he 
uses  these  words,  "  Scotia,  which  is  also  called  Hibernia." 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Scotia  was  a  name  for 
Ireland  in  constant  use  like  Hibernia.  The  truth  of  this 
matter  will  be  seen  from  the  words  of  Capgrave,  writing  of 
St.  Colum  ;  he  speaks  thus  :  "  Scotia  was  an  ancient  name 
of  Ireland,  whence  came  the  Scotic  race,  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  Alba  which  lies  nearest  to  greater  Britain  ;  and  that 
Alba  is  now  for  this  reason  called  Scotia  from  Ireland,  from 
which  they  derive  their  origin,  and  whence  they  immediately 
came."  Marianus  Scotus,  a  Scotic  author,  writing  of  St.  Kilian, 
agrees  with  this.  He  speaks  thus  :  "  Although  that  part  of 
Britain  which  adjoins  Sacsa  on  the  north  is  now  properly 
called   Scotia,   nevertheless    Beda   shows    that    Ireland   was 


Albaniam  Britanniae  maiori  proximam  quae  ab  eventu  modo  Scotia  dicitur 
inbabitans,  originem  duxit  et  progressum  habuit. 

/.  Etiamsi  hodie  Scotia  proprie  vocetur  ea  Britanniae  pars  quae  ipsi 
Angliae  contingens  ad  Septentrionem  vergit,  olim  tamen  eo  nomine  Hiber- 
niam  notatam  fuisse  ostendit  D.  Beda,  cum  e  Scytbia  Pictorum  gentem  in 
Hiberniam  venisse  ait  ibique  Scotorum  gentem  invenisse. 
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pn  *o'ei-|nnn  1  n-Atlo-o,  óin  mi  u^n   At)ein  cme  nA  bpicc  *oo 

5870  ceAéu  ón  SciciA  1  neirmn,  A*oein  ^imAb  ia*o  cme  tiA  Scou 
ruAnA*OAf\  nornpA  mnce."  A^im  •oo  bníj;  ^tijiAb  ó  cme  Scoc 
"oo  rtonnA*o  An  cinoc,  ir  Scocia  rÁ  liAmm  -oi  An  CAn  rom. 

1r  loncm^ce  rór   a  bjnAcnAib  CAerAjnup  -oo  iriAin  -oon 
teic  irci§  "oo   500  bliAÓ&n  1  n*oi^i*ó  Cniop:,  $tm  Scocia  rÁ 

5875  h^mm  *o'eininn.  A5  ro  rriAn  A*oeiji,  Lib.  12.  Dialogorum 
Ca.  380  :  aíl  Cibé  ctnneAr  connc^b^i|iu  1  bptin$A*oóir.,  cjiiaUU 
at)  50  Scocia,  éinje^-ó  ifce^c  1  bpun^A'oóin  TlAoríi  Pádjaai^, 
A^ur  ní  cinnp'ó  conncAbAijAC  1  bpiAncAib  Puja^a'oójaa  ó 
pom   aitiac."      A  bfuACjAAib  ah   ug-OAin-pe  if  lonctn^ce  5UJ1 

588obJAinm  coicceAnn  -o'ehninn  taii  ahi  rom  Scocia,  óm  ní  put 
Aon  Áic  1  nAtb&m  *oa  n^AinceAiA  pun5^x>ói|i  pÁ*o]iAi5,  A^nr 
ir  rotlur  ^unAb  1  ne-1-pmn  acá  ah  áic  *oa  n^AinceAr.  i,  Agur 
-da  rein  pn  ^UjAAb  An  éijnnn  -oo-bei|A  CAepA-pmp  Scoo&. 
U15  SenAnum  beir  An  ní  ^coa-oiia  a  5  rcníobA*ó  aja  bonirAcmp 

5885  nAoiiicA :  bu>Oo  bí  for  Scocia  *o'Amrn  aja  éinmn.  51>oe^'ó 
ceAnA  *oo  bní§  50  *ocÁmi5  ón  €h-pmn  ceATmA  -onon^  'o'Áinice 
50  hoi-pceAn  nA  O-peACAme,  nk\|i  aja  ÁicigeAT)An  nA  picui, 
•00  ptn'óeA'OAn  ttiaia  Aon  juti  ah  T)jAe;Mn-po  ceAnA  aja  x>ui3r  6 
n-A  x)UAOireAc  rem  Rheuda  (.1.  CAinbne  HiogfA-OA)  nÁTÓceAn 

5890  Dalrheudini  (.1.  *OÁL  Hia-oa)  fiú,  aiíiaiL  A"oeiii  De'OA.  51^)eA'° 
•oo  nnA^A-OAn  •oa  éir  pn  ha  pico  fern,  A^nr  -oo  §AbA*OAn 
An  teAC  cuai*o  -oon  cjaíc  pn  tnte,  A^tm  cu^a-oaja  reAnAmm 
a  gcniTO  rem  tuppe,  ionnup  ^upAb  Aom  cme  AiiiÁm  Scoc  acá 
Ann.    51'oe^'0  ^cáto  *oÁ  Scocia  Ann,  a  liAon  -oíob  acá  Ápp ató 

5895'oíteAr  1  néipmn,  Agur  ah  -OAfiA  Scocia  acá  nuA  fAn  Leic 
úuaix)  -oon    DpeAUAm." 

*Oo-beinim   c|ií  neice  t)orti   Aijie  a  bniACjiAib  An  tig,0Ai|A- 
re.      An     céroní     "óíob     ^tijAAb     iad     nA    be-ijieAnnAi^     50 

a.  Qui  de  Purgatorio  dubirat,  Scotiam  pergat,  Purgatorium  Sancti 
Patricii  intret,  et  de  Purgatorii  poenis  amplius  non  dubitalnt. 

b.  Hibernia  Scotiae  sibi  nomen  etiam  ^ándicabat,  quia  tamen  ex  Hiber- 
nia  ista  Scotorum  pars  quaedam  egressa  est  in  eaque  Britanniae  ora 
quam  Picti  iam  habebant  consederunt ;  ii  quidem  principio  a  duce  suo 
Rheuda  Dalrheudini  dicti  fuerunt,  ut  ait  V.  Beda ;  postea  tamen  Pictos- 
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formerly  known  by  that  name ;  for  when  he  states  that  the 
Pictish  race  came  from  Scythia  to  Ireland,  he  adds  that  it  was 
the  Scotic  race  they  found  there  before  them."  And  since 
it  was  from  the  Scotic  race  the  country  was  named,  Scotia 
was  its  name  at  that  time. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  also  from  the  words  of  Caesarius, 
who  lived  within  500  years  after  Christ,  that  Scotia  was 
the  name  of  Ireland.  He  thus  speaks  in  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  Dialogues,  chap  38 :  "  Whoever  doubts  the  existence  of 
Purgatory,  let  him  go  to  Scotia,  and  go  into  the  Purgatory 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  he  will  no  longer  doubt  of  the  pains  of 
Purgatory."  From  the  words  of  this  author  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  Scotia  was  a  common  name  for  Ireland  at  that 
time,  as  there  is  no  place  in  Alba  called  Patrick's  Purgatory ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  place  so  called  is  in  Ireland;  and  hence 
that  it  was  Ireland  Caesarius  called  Scotia.  Serarius,  writing 
on  St.  Bonifacius,  is  in  accord  with  this  :  "  Scotia  was  also  a 
name  for  Ireland.  However,  since  there  came  from  the 
same  land  of  Ireland  a  certain  race  to  the  east  of  Britain, 
where  the  Picti  were  dwelling,  and  there  they  settled  down 
along  with  them,  and  at  first  were  called  Dalrheudini  (that  is, 
Dal  Riada),  from  their  own  leader  Rheuda  (that  is,  Cairbre 
Rioghfhada),  as  Beda  affirms.  But  after  this  they  routed  the 
Picti  themselves ;  and  they  occupied  the  entire  northern 
portion  of  that  country ;  and  they  gave  it  the  old  name  of 
their  race,  so  that  there  is  but  one  Scotic  race.  There  are, 
however,  two  Scotias  :  one  of  them,  the  elder  and  proper 
Scotia,  is  Ireland,  and  the  other,  which  is  recent,  is  the 
northern  part  of  Britain." 

I  note  three  things  from  the  words  of  the  author.  The 
first   of  these   is  that   the    Irish   are   truly   the   Scots ;    the 

inde  ipsos  exegerunt,  et  boreale  totum  illud  latus  obtinuerunt,  eique  vetus 
gentis  suae  nomen  indiderunt.  Ita  ut  Scotorum  gens  una  f  uerit,  sed  Scotia 
duplex  facta  sit,  una  vetus  et  propria  in  Hibernia,  recentior  altera  in 
septentrionali  Britannia. 
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pnmne&ó  n&  Seine.      An  t)&n&  ni,  sun&b  t>o  *OÁl  TLi&t)& 

5900*00  ^^inme^t)  Sctnu   1    nAtb&m    &n  •ocúf,    *oo    bní§   ^un&b 

i&*o  x>o  nmne  "s&bÁ'tc&r  &n  n&  piccib  1  nAtb&m  &n  vzuy. 

An  cne&r  ni  rn&n  &T)ein  ^nn^b  í  Cine  Scoci^  -óíle&r  fe&n, 

Agnr   •giin-íxb    í    Atb&   Scoci^    nu&,    ^^n^    ^un^b    i&*o    cine 

Seine  *oo   g&inrn   Scoo&  &n  *ouúr  *oi.      A'oein    Ouch&n&nur 

5905  H"5*o^n  Abb^nAc,  r&n  'o/sn^  te&b&n  "oo  Sc^ji  n&  hALb&n, 

ní  Ú15  teir  &n  ug'o&n  "cu&r.     A5  reo  m&n  &*oeiji  :  «"Sctnc  "oo 

5&inmcí  'o'Áicigteonib  n&  h€hne&nn  &n  "ocúr,  /ym&it  foiVU 

rige&r  Onopur,  &"5ur  ní  h&on  u&in  -MriÁm  x>o  cni&t'LMD&n 

n&  Sctnc  &  héininn  1  nAtb&m,  &rii-Mb  itinipt)  &n  n-&nnáX&c& 

5910  fém  é."     Ar  ro  ir  loncm^úe  n&c  1^*0  TDÁt  1li-<yo&  &™Ám  -oo 

cu-m*ó    &   héinmn    'o'Áiumg^t)    1   nALb&m    &cc  T)non5&    oite 

tíonrh^n&  'n-A  n-é^^m^ir  ó  &irnpn  50  h&irnpn. 

a.  Scoti  omnes  Hiberniae  habitatores  initio  vocabantur  ut  indicat 
Orosius,  nec  semel  Scotorum  ex  Hibernia  transitum  in  Albiam  factum 
nostri  annales  refemnt. 
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second  is  that  it  was  the  Dal  Riada  that  were  first  called 
Scots  in  Alba,  since  it  was  they  who  first  conquered  the 
Picti  in  Alba.  The  third  is  that  he  says  that  Ireland  was 
the  older  Scotia,  and  Alba  the  new  Scotia,  and  that  it 
was  the  Scotic  race  who  first  called  it  Scotia.  Buchanan, 
a  Scotch  author,  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  History  of 
Scotland,"  makes  a  statement  which  bears  out  the  author 
quoted  above.  He  speaks  thus  :  "  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
were  called  Scots,  as  Orosius  points  out,  and  as  our  own  annals 
record  ;  it  was  not  once  only  the  Scots  migrated  from  Ireland 
to  Alba."  From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  the 
Dal  Riada  alone  who  went  from  Ireland  to  settle  in  Albay 
but  numerous  other  tribes  as  well  from  time  to  time. 
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XLIX. 

l/é^gce^]A  mio|i|io  1  re&ncur  iu  héi]Ae&nn  50  n-oe&c&-o&ji 
n&  TOfiong^fO  rior  1  nAbb^m  tn&i-ú  1  ntn&TÚ  "oo  g^bÁib  neinc 

5915  n&  ViAbb&n. 

A]\  'ocúf  *oo  cu^i*ó  Aon^u^  Obbbu&'ó&c  rn&c  fiAc^c  L^b- 
ninnne  *oo  cun  &in"ocior&  1^°§  éine&nn  1  n-Áinice  &n  Cninc- 
ne&c&ib  1  ^cionn  "OÁ  cé&T)  50  beiú  bbi&*ó&n  a&ja  *oce&cc  m&c 
tDíbe&'ó  1   nCinmn.     T)o   cu^to   &irnre&n   imci&n   da   ét-p  pn 

592o1xexscc^i5  TLíg-óe&iA^  ]aí  CijAe&nn  *oo  cu}a  cíor^  ojaca.  *Oo 
cti&i-ó  m&y  &n  ^cé-MDn^  C&ijAbne  Río^it^t)^  50  n-&  ihnnmn 
•00  5^bÁit  neinu  1  T)cu&ircexy|AU  Abb&n,  ^^uf  if  *oo  fbiocu 
C^inbne  "Ríogtr^-o^  §&inrne&r  be*o&  Dalrheudini  n^  hAbb&n. 
T)o  cu&i*ó  1TI&C  Con  t)o  §&bÁib  neijAC  n&  hAbb&n  ^ur  n& 

5925b|ie^c^n  ^s^Uf  ir  &ru&  cÁim^  1  ndninn  vo  cun  C&Ú&  !Tlui£e 
tTlticjAunirie,  Áic  &]a  ctnc  A}ac  Aomt:e&n,  ^utA  g&b  TD&c  Con 
|?b&ice&r  éijAe&nn  tube,  &tri.Mb  ^T)ubn&rn&"|A.  *0&  éir  pn  céi*o 
"P^c-m-ó  C&n&nn  m&c  1Tlic  Con  1  nAbb&m  511  ja  §&b  pAtiAnn 
mnue,  5011  &x>  t)A  fbocc  Hl&c  Cxvibín  50  n&  g&bb&ib  ^eme^b- 

5930  &15,  Uéix)  ^|\ir  Cobb^  11^1]"  50  n-&  bnÁiúnib  1  nAbb&m  &5ur 
5^b-Mt)  -pe&n&nn  mó\\  mnce ;  ^on&t)  ón  ^Cobb^  tl&ir  pn 
uÁn5^*o^n  cl&nn  nTDotrmxvibb  n&  hAbb&n  ^nr  n^  hCine&nn. 
Uéi-o  Cniotnc^nn  rn&c  pio-ó&ig  ]aí  €hne&nn  x)o  g&bÁib  neinc 
1  nAbb&m,  ^ur  C&ncrn&c  Coc^c  1TltiinneAiri&in  rmc  Aongur^ 

5935  p-pc  do  fliocu  C^ijAbne  tlío§f&,o&,  ^^ur  ir  •o^  fbiocc  g&inrn- 

ue&n  cb&nn  dnc  A^ur  Cmé&b  5&b|AÁm  1  nAbb^m,  ^ur  fór 

Cmé&b  Lo*ó&inn  Cme&b  Cotiig^ibb    ^ur   Cmé&b   nAongur^ 

^s^tir  Cmé^b  Con  C]AÍce  &n  Ibe  50  n-^  n^^bb^ib  ^eme&b&ig. 

UéiT)  Co|ac  mísc  LtJig-oe^c  50  "pbu^btn-oin  b^ir  1  nAtb^m 

5940  ^5ur  T  ©  T^1^  F^  ito^^c^tó  ^nn,  beArtiiÁCAin  iomo|A|AO  nob^oi 
^^  Cone  *oa-|a  b'^nm  T)-6vob  mge^n  p^c^c  mic  íléitt  (ní  éile 
•oeirceinc)  ^5«^  ctag  rí  5^Á*ó  é^^m-Mr  tdó.  A^uf  m&jA  -oo 
•óinbc  Co|\c  Ltnge  1A-1&,  céi-o  x)Á  é^^n^c  né  n-&  acai}\  LuJai-ó, 
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XLIX. 

We  read  in  the  seanchus  of  Ireland  that  the  following 
tribes  went  to  Alba  in  succession  to  conquer  that  country. 

First  Aonghus  Ollbhuadhach  son  of  Fiachaidh  Labh- 
ruinne  went  to  impose  on  the  Cruithnigh  their  head- 
rent  to  the  kings  of  Ireland  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to  Ireland.  A  long 
time  after  that,  Reachtaigh  Rioghdhearg,  king  of  Ireland,  went 
to  impose  rent  on  them.  Similarly  Cairbre  Rioghfhada  with 
his  host  went  to  invade  the  north  of  Alba ;  and  it  is  the 
race  of  Cairbre  Rioghfhada  that  Beda  calls  the  Dalrheudini 
of  Alba.  Mac  Con  went  to  conquer  Alba  and  Britain  ;  and  it 
was  from  these  countries  he  came  to  Ireland  to  fight  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Muchruimhe  in  which  Art  Aoinfhear  fell, 
and  Mac  Con  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  as  we 
have  said.  After  this  Fathaidh  Canann  son  of  Mac  Con  went 
to  Alba,  and  took  possession  of  lands  there ;  and  from  his 
posterity  Mac  Cailin  and  the  correlative  branches  of  that 
family  have  sprung.  Also  Colla  Uais  and  his  brothers  went 
to  Scotland,  and  they  acquired  large  territories  there ;  and  from 
this  Colla  Uais  sprang  the  clann  Domhnaill  of  Alba  and  of 
Ireland.  Criomhthann  son  of  Fiodhach,  king  of  Ireland,  went 
to  Scotland  to  make  conquests;  and  Earc  son  of  Eochaidh 
Muinreamhar,  son  of  Aonghus  Feart  of  the  race  of  Cairbre 
Rioghfhada,  and  his  posterity  are  called  clann  Eire  and 
Cineal  Gabhran  in  Alba,  and  also  Cineal  Lodhairn,  Cineal 
Comhghaill,  and  Cineal  nAonghusa  and  the  Cineal  Con 
Crice  of  the  Isle,  with  their  branches. 

Core  son  of  Lughaidh  went  to  Alba  with  an  army;  and  the 
reason  of  his  going  thither  was  that  he  had  a  stepmother 
named  Daol  daughter  of  Fiachaidh  son  of  Niall  (king  of  South 
Eile) ;  and  she  was  enamoured  of  him.  And  when  Core  refused 
to  have  intercourse  with  her,  she  made  a  complaint  of  him  to 
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A^tir  *oo-ní   caoi  *oa  LÁÚAin,  At^iir  pApitnjir   cnéA*o    At>toAn 

5945  caoi  nA  nmgme.  "  Cone  -00111  fAnugAt),"  An  rí.  jAtoAif  eAT> 
LugAró  uime  pn,  A^ur  "oo-ní  Cone  'o'ionnAnbA'ó  1  nAtbAin 
rnAn  a  topiAin  rÁitce  ó  peAnA*ÓAc  "Pionn  nó  ó  'fionn-ConrnAc, 
ní  AbbAn,  rnAn  a  topiAin  iornAT>  ceAnA  t]\é  nA  *óei§toéArAito. 
A^tir  T)o  pór  &  mgeAn  rem  nir  *oa  n^Ainúí  tTlom^ponn,  A^ur 

595opti5  rí  unnin  niAC  X)ó  1  nAtbAin,  rriAn  acá  inline  LeAiiinA  ó 
bpnl/m  LeAirmAi§  AbbAn,  A^ur  CAinbne  CninúneAC  ó  topi  1  Lit) 
CogAnAcc  itltnge  5eirT5irm  1  nAtbAin,  A^ur  C]\ónÁn  ó 
topntro  Cinncnig  1  nlAnÚAn  tTlróe.  A^ur  AnAir  CnónÁn  caU, 
50   hAirnpn  t^AogAine    mic  tléitt,    A$ur   nÁmi^   50  héinmn 

5955  ^nti  pn.  A^tir  CI15  LAogAine  a  mgeAn  rem  T)An  to'Amrn 
CAi]\ce  T)ó,  ^ornvó  UAice  auá  1TlACAi]Ae  Ctnncne,  A^ur  cAn- 
tA*OAn  ceAcnAn  oile  "oo  ctomn  Cui]\c  'n-A  n^iAttAito  a$ 
HiaU,  rriAC  Cocac.  AnrriAnnA  nA  ^ceicne  rriAC,  Cone,  St^^S^» 
T)utA,  A^ur  tTlAme.     CA^Air  Conc  05  -p^n  rnbnoro-re,  A^ur 

5960  pi  Ap:tAir  An  c-aúai|\  ^n  ennin  01  te,  A^ur  C115  teir  *oon 
itlurhAm  ia*o.  1  n-Airnpn  tléitt  TlAoigiAttAi§  *oo  ctiAró  Cone 
rriAC  Ltng'óeAc  1  nAtbAin  A^tir  rp  ciAn  *o'éir  Héitt  vo  ctiAT)An 
reireAn  rriAC  ÍTItiineA'ÓAij;  nnc  Go§Ain  rrnc  tléitt  1  nAtbAin, 
rriAn  acá  ^A  Lot) ^nn  *oÁ  Aóngur  Agur  *oÁ  £eAn§tip 

5965  ConAtt  rÁ  céA'OAinrn  *oo  Conc  rnAC  Ling'óeAc,  A^ur 
bAncÁmceAC  "oa  n^Aincí  OobgtoAi-n  OnoAcnAc  a  ™áúai}\, 
Agur  n,íon  to'í  pn  beAn  -póruA  a  AÚAn,  óin  T>Aot  mgeAn 
Pacac  rrnc  tléitt  ní  Cite  T>eirceinc  a  to&mcéibe.  A5  ro 
nAnn  •oeiprnneAccA  ó  jiottA  ^n  Coinróe  Ó  ConÁm   An  An  ní 

5970  pn  : 

CAOfCA  OOtlAtU  10tlÁ  OOjAe 

Aj\  ifiAc  ltn§*6eAc,  tíoú  5A11  tocc  ; 
Ueine  coigte  locn  1A|\  tó 
tf  eAt)  |\o  coj\c  a  cAorh-ó. 

59-75  A5 11  r  ir  inme  nÁmi^  Conc  Ain,  *oÁ  aiiiaix)  x)o  toí  rAn 
itltniiAin  né  rmtteA'ó  nAoi'óeAn,  A^tip  cu^A'OAn  Amur  An  An 
Áiu  'n-A  nAito  ConAlt  né  a  nÁTóceAn  Conc,  né  a  irntteA'ó,  A^nr 
ctnnéeAn    1    torobAC   rÁ    toéAb  coine    é,    A^ur  riiA]\A,OAn  nA 
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his  father  Lughaidh,  in  whose  presence  she  wept  ;  and 
he  asked  why  the  maiden  wept :  "  For  Core  has  forced  me," 
said  she.  Lughaidh  grew  jealous  at  this,  and  banished  Core 
to  Alba,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Fearadhach  Fionn  or 
by  Fionn-Chormac,  king  of  Alba,  and  where  he  was  much 
beloved  by  reason  of  his  refined  manners.  He  got  his  own 
daughter  called  Moingfhionn  married  to  Core ;  and  she  bore 
him  three  sons  in  Alba,  namely,  Maine  Leamhna,  from  whom 
are  the  Leamhnaigh  of  Alba  ;  and  Cairbre  Cruithneach,  from 
whom  are  the  Eoghanacht  of  Magh  Geirrghinn  in  Alba ;  and 
Cronan,  from  whom  are  the  Cuircnigh  in  West  Meath ;  and 
Cronan  remained  abroad  till  the  time  of  Laoghaire  son  of  Niall ; 
and  he  then  came  to  Ireland ;  and  Laoghaire  gave  him  his 
own  daughter  called  Cairche,  and  from  her  is  named  Machaire 
Chuirchne  ;  and  Niall  son  of  Eochaidh  held  four  other 
sons  of  Core  as  hostages.  The  names  of  the  four  sons  were 
Core,  Greagha,  Dula,  and  Maine.  Core  the  younger  died  in 
this  captivity;  and  the  father  released  the  other  three,  and  took 
them  with  him  to  Munster.  In  the  time  of  Niall  Naoighiallach, 
Core  son  of  Lughaidh  went  to  Alba ;  and  long  after  Niall,  six 
sons  of  Muireadhach  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Niall,  went  to  Alba, 
namely,  two  Lodharns,  two  Aonghuses,  and  two  Fearghuses. 
Conall  was  the  first  name  of  Core  son  of  Lughaidh ;  and 
Bolgbhain  Breathnach,  a  censorious  woman,  was  his  mother  ; 
and  she  was  not  his  father's  wedded  wife,  since  Daol  daughter 
of  Fiachaidh  son  of  Niall,kingof  South  Eile,was  his  wife.  Here 
is  a  stanza  by  Giolla  an  Choimdhe  O  Corain  in  proof  of  this : 

Cónall  was  before  Core 

The  name  of  Lughaidh,  faultless  hero  ; 

Fire  which  a  caldron  preserves  through  the  day, 

It  was  that  purpled  his  fair  ear. 

And  the  reason  why  he  was  called  Core  was :  there  were  two 
simpletons  in  Munster  destroying  infants  ;  and  they  made  an 
attack  on  the  place  in  which  Conall,  who  is  called  Core,  was, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  and  he  was  hidden  under  an 

2C 
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liAmAi'oe  'oóig  Ain,if  *oo  có^b&TO  An  coine  -óe,  A^ur  toircceAn 
5980  ctuArA  An  temb  "Leo,  ^onAt)  ón  concnAt)  £1151^*0  An  a  cttiAr- 
Aib  §AinteAn  Cone  *oe. 

Uéio  cnÁ  TTlAine  LeAtrmA  hiac  Ctnjic  rrnc  Lin^'óeAc  a 
heinmn  1  AtbAin  A^ur  ^AbAir  -peAnAnn  mnue  •oa  n^oinceAn 
ITIa^  LeAinnA  ó  n-AbAinceA|\  1TlónriiA0]\  LeAThnA  1  nAtbAin, 
5985  A^tir  if  *oe  §AinceAn  Anoir -ounce  of  Linox,  A^ur  if  ón  TTlAine 
LeAtimA-ro  itiac  Cinnc  t)o  pot  éibi|\  cAn^AiDAn  cmeA'ÓA 
UAirte  ci§e  Linox.  1r  ó  *óeAnbnÁcAin  *oon  ttlAine-re  DAn 
b'Ainm  CAinbne  CnuicneAcÁn  cAn^A^OA]!  CognAcc  tYhnge 
5einn§mn  1  nAtbAin;  A^ur  ir  "o'éir  Aimpne  tléitt  TlAoigiAtt- 

5990  &ig  -00  CUA*OAn  Ann. 

TtlAn  pn  t>o  ^ac  Aicme  oite  *oo  jAe^eAtAib  1  nAtbAin,  ir 
ó  J^e'óe^^fr  éineAnn  cAn^AtDAn  a  n-UAirte.  Ace  ceAnA 
An  pnneAnn  ir  -poi^re  *oo  SAcr Aib  *oíob  a^  An  tnbneAT)  té 
htlittiATn  Concún  CAn  ceonAmn   nA  SAcrAn  1   nAtbAin   iat>, 

5995  ^ii r  50  bpntno  a  rbocc  tnATO  1  n"oiAit>  a^  reAtbu§A*ó 
JaU/oacca  nA  hAtbAn,  ni  too  J^*06^^1^  1^'°  ^cc  *oo  -ptiocc 
nA  SAcrAnAc ;  A^ur  jrtnneAnn  oite  cinnfeAin  rior  1  n-An 
n*oiAix)  *oo  nein  Scoo  'n-A  AnnÁtAib,  pagina  153.  C15  teir 
An  ní  5céAt)nA-ro  iriAn  a  n-mnireAnn  z^un  ^AbAt)  thttiAin  ni 

6oooAtbAn  teir  An  -OAnA  ílenní  ní  SAcrAn,  ^un  ctnneA'ó  teir  a 
tÁnii  é  50  cAÚAin  ftoAn  rAn  tlonmAn'oie,  niAn  a  nAibe  1 
mbnAig-oeAnAr  A5  An  ni§  Vlenni,  sun  bA  héi^eAn  *oó  ceiúne 
cóat)  púnc  *oo  ÚAbAinc  •o'thiArctogA'ó  Ain  -pém.  A^nr  né 
citteA*ó  1  nAtbAin  "oó,  A^nr  é  ríoÚAÓ  nir  An  ní§,  nug  teir 

6005mónÁn  tD'o^Aib  UAirte  nA  SAcrAn,  ó  n-A  bpJAin  cAToneAiii 
mnmnceAn'óA  né  tmn  a  'óeonAi'óeAcuA,  50  hAtbAin,  ir  CI15 
lomAt)  cníoc  ir  ^eAnAnn  t)óib  A^nr  t>a  rtiocc  *oa  n-éir,  50 
bftnt  mónÁn  x)íob  a^  áicih§a,ó  1  nJ&tbc-Acc  nA  hAtbAn 
Amn.     A5  reo  cunt)  x)o  ftomncib  nA  •oninn^e  *oo  ctiAit)  teir 

6010  An  CAn  -pom  auá  a^  ÁicmgAt)  1  nAtbAm  Ann3,  A^nr  ir  x)íob 
gAinmúeAn  S^^^cc  nA  hAtbAn,  a^  fo  ctnt)  "oo  nA  rtomncib 
pn  :    Baliol,  Brus,  Soully,   Mowbri,  Sentcler,  Hay,  Gifford, 
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inverted  caldron  ;  and  the  simpletons  traced  him,  and  removed 
the  caldron  from  over  him,  and  they  burned  the  child's  ears, 
and  from  the  purpling  they  gave  his  ears  he  was  called  Core. 

Maine  Leamhna  son  of  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh,  went  from 
Ireland  to  Alba,  and  there  occupied  territory  which  is  called 
Magh  Leamhna,  whence  the  Mormhaor  of  Leamhain  in  Alba 
is  named ;  and  it  is  he  is  now  called  the  Duke  of  Lenox ;  and 
it  is  from  this  Maine  Leamhna  son  of  Core  of  the  race  of 
Eibhear  sprang  the  noble  families  of  the  house  of  Lenox.  It 
is  from  a  brother  of  this  Maine  called  Cairbre  Cruithneachan 
sprang  the  Eoghnacht  of  Magh  Geirrghinn  in  Alba  ;  and  it 
was  after  the  time  of  Niall  Naoighiallach  they  went  there. 

It  may  similarly  be  stated  of  every  other  tribe  of  Gaels  in 
Alba  that  it  was  from  the  Gaels  of  Ireland  their  nobles  sprang. 
However,  the  portion  of  them  that  are  nearest  Sacsa  who 
were  driven  by  William  the  Conqueror  over  the  Saxon 
borders  into  Alba,  and  whose  posterity  have  continuously 
inhabited  the  '  Galldacht  '  of  Alba,  these  are  not  of  the 
Gaels  but  of  the  race  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  the  same  holds 
of  another  tribe  which  we  shall  mention  later  on,  according  to 
Stow  in  his  annals,  page  153.  He  bears  out  the  same  state- 
ment where  he  relates  that  William,  king  of  Alba,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  England,  and  then  sent 
by  him  as  a  captive  to  the  city  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  where 
he  was  kept  by  king  Henry  in  captivity  until  he  was  forced  to 
pay  four  hundred  pounds  for  his  ransom.  Then,  when  he  was 
returning,  being  at  peace  with  the  king,  he  took  with  him  to 
Alba  a  large  number  of  young  English  nobles  from  whom  he 
had  received  friendly  attentions  during  his  captivity ;  and  he 
gave  much  land  and  territories  to  them  and  to  their  descen- 
dants after  them ;  and  many  of  these  are  in  possession  of  the 
Galldacht  of  Alba  at  this  day.  Here  are  some  of  the  surnames 
of  the  people  who  went  with  him  at  that  time  who  inhabit 
Alba  at  present,  and  it  is  they  are  called  the  Galldacht  of 
Alba  ;  here  are  some  of  these  surnames  :  Baliol,  Brus,  Soully, 
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Ramsey,    Landell,    Bisey,   Barclay,    Wellegen,    Boys,   Mont- 
gomery, Walley,  Collomillc,  Frizer,  Grame,  Gurlay,  if  rnó-pÁn 

6015  oite  ;  &n  c&n  y&  h&oir  *oon  ci^(;^|\n^  1 1 74. 

AcÁ  bucc&n&nur  ^5  ce&cc  leif  &n  ní  ^co^on^  tu&y 
■r&n  34  le&c&n&c  r&n  *o&n&  le&b&]\  -oo  Sc&ip  n&  h  Alb  ah, 
m&y  a  n-&b&ij\ :  a"*Oo  b]\Í5,"  &1\  fé,  " 50  tig&rpcí  &n  vzuy 
Seine   •o'Áicigceoijnb    n&    béipe&nn    &5ur   oon    ytnnmn    -oo 

6020611^1*0  tuc^  -o'Áicui^t)  tiA  hAlb&n,  ionniir  lé  1iei"Oiivóe&l- 
u-^&x)  éi$m  50  rnbi&'ó  -oeicpji  e^uo^-p^  le&c  &ft  le&u,  -oo 
cionnrcnxvo&n  ó  túy  Scoic-é-ine&nn&ií;  *oo  J&ijun  *oo  ■ójitimg 
•óíob  A^ur  Scoc-AlbAn&ij;  -oon  •ftn-punn  cnle."  Ay  n&  bjti&c- 
|\^ib-fe    Ouch&n&ntir  ctn^úe&n    *oÁ    ní.      An    céioní   511  n&b 

6025  &  héijnnn  *oo  cn^*o^]\  Sctnc  •o'Áium^^'ó  n&  hAlb&n  ;  ^ur 
isn  x)4sn^  ní  ^un  gnÁc&inm  -o'éi]\e^nnc^ib  Scmc  ó  túy. 

A5  ro  ríof  neice  *oo  be&n&x)  6.  h^nnÁl&ib  cnomic  Scoo 
x)o  ne&nuug.óv'ó  lé  jrífimne  5&C  neicex>&  n-oubn&tn&n  porh&ititt 
rul  l&ibeop&m  &]\  tli&ll  Tl&oigi&ll&c,  x)o  bní^  50  me^-p-Mtn 

6030"5U|A^b  nic-noe  if  inc|\ei*oúe  5&Ó  ^  lu&i-ófe&rn  a,  re&ncup 
éine&nn  &y  H1&II  n^  neice-re  ríor  "oo  cup  ^  cnoimc  0015- 
cníce.  A  5  fo  m&y  &*oei-p  Scoo  :  "An  c^sn  pÁ  fií  D|\e^c^n 
H1xS|AiU]"  rn&c  Antnn&^ur,  Anno  t)oinmi  73,  cÁim^  tltnotttiige 
]\í    n&    bpicupob&l  ón   Sciuns   m&y\    &on  lé   cme   Sctnc    00 

6035  §&bÁil  n&  t)jAe&u&n  ^ur  v>&  h&t^&m  lé  cloi*óe&rh  ir  lé 
ueini*ó ;  ^o  'ocn^  &n  tn&niur  cu&r  c&ú  *óóib  ^un  rn^-pb^-o 
Tvu-óntnge  ^^tir  iom&*o  *o&  -plu&g  lé  1T)&jmir,  ^gur  &n  *oj\e&in 
■oo  iiixsi|A  *óíob  C115  Tn&jvm-p  -jre^-pAnn  x>óib  1  -ocu.Mrce&nu 
Alb&n  yé  Áiciiijj&'ó,  &5tir  '00  i&|An.<yo&i\  mnÁ  ^n  n^s  DneAx- 

604on^c4sib.      J1^6^"^    ^ío^    b'Áil   leo    mnó.    -oo    c-óvb^inc   *oóib. 

An  ní-pe  rciAÍob^p  Scoo  &n  tln'opnige  |ú  nxs  bpicc,  ir  é  a 
c^iilo,   T)o    ú&oire&c    n&    bpicu   mnÁ   *oo   bjieic    4s    hérninn 
1   n-^impp   éi-nexsirióin,   xstti^iI   ^*o-ub]^m^n   cti^p.     A^ur  "oo 


a.  Principio  cum  utrique,  id  est  Hiberniae  incolae  et  coloni  eorum  in 
Albiam  missi,  Scoti  appellarentur,  ut  discrimine  aliquo  alteri  ab  alteris 
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Mowbri,  Sentcler,  Hay,  Gifford,  Ramsey,  Landell,  Bisey, 
Barclay,  Wellegen,  Boys,  Montgomery,  Walley,  Collomille, 
Frizer,  Grame,  Gurlay,  and  many  others ;  the  age  of  the  Lord 
1 174. 

Buchanan  agrees  with  the  above,  in  the  thirty-fourth  page 
of  the  second  book  of  the  History  of  Alba,  where  he  says : 
"  Because  both  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  colonists 
they  sent  to  Alba  were  originally  called  Scots,  in  order  that 
by  some  difference  they  might  be  distinguished  from  one 
another,  people  from  the  first  called  the  one  race  Irish  Scots, 
and  the  other  Albanian  Scots."  From  these  words  of  Bucha- 
nan two  things  are  to  be  inferred  ;  the  first  is  that  it  was 
from  Ireland  the  Scots  went  to  occupy  Alba;  and  the  second  is 
that  the  Irish  were  ordinarily  called  Scots  from  the  beginning. 

Before  we  treat  of  Niall  Naoighiallach,  we  shall  give  here 
some  events  taken  from  the  annals  of  Stow's  Chronicle  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  all  that  we  have  said  above,  as  I 
imagine  that  the  account  we  shall  give  of  Niall  from  the 
seanchus  of  Ireland  will  appear  the  more  credible  if  I  set 
down  these  things  from  a  foreign  chronicle.  Stow  speaks  as 
follows  :  "  When  Marius  son  of  Arviragus  was  king  of  Britain 
in  the  year  of  the  Lord  73,  Rudhruighe,  king  of  the  Pictish 
tribe  from  Scythia,  together  with  the  Scotic  race,  came  to 
conquer  Britain  and  to  waste  itwith  sword  and  fire ;  and  Marius, 
above  mentioned,  gave  them  battle,  and  slew  Rudhruighe  and 
a  large  number  of  his  host;  and  to  those  of  them  who  survived, 
he  gave  lands  in  the  north  of  Alba  to  settle  down  in  ;  and 
they  asked  wives  of  the  Britons,  but  these  were  unwilling  to 
give  them  to  them.  They  asked  wives  of  the  Irish,  and 
obtained  them  from  them."  As  to  this  incident  which  Stow 
records  of  Rudhruighe,  king  of  the  Picts,  it  happened  when 
the  Pictish  leader  took  women  from  Ireland  in  the  time  of 


distinguerentur,  initio   coepere  alteri   Scoti    Ierni,  alteri  Scoti  Albani, 
vocari. 
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13045  DÍ  pn  ruitlo^T)  1|%  cpí  cé&T)  tióa^  btl&'D&H  pit  DO  bi   TH.L\piup 

1  [Ú05&CC  n^  Dfte&r&n. 

v\doi|\  -mi  c-u^o&ji  c('iM)!u\  gup&b  p^n  mbti&'ó&iri  cti&r 
o'&oif  .mi  Ui^e&fUiA  do  noipnr.M>  Uefp&p&fi  *n-&  impi|\,  ij^ 
^u|\^b  doic  rnbti«MJn«N  pomie  pn  do  pmne&D  pjrvo&ooti  aj\ 

6050  iii«M mpci p  5t^]xenbu)\i.  Ad(mj\  yny  ^uji^b  1  ^cionn  276 
bli&D&n  i^|\  n^em  Cjúopc  -oo  cui]\  «.mi  c-impiti  x>Ati  b'&mm 
AupeliMiup  copóm  nnpij\e^cu^  yi<  n-A  ce^rm  &j\  Dciip,  ^^n-p 
ip  é  céiDimpip  do  £^b  copóm  impipe^cc&  é. 

Anno   "Ooimm    395,    do    cionnpcoon   pet&^mp   bpcMrn&c 

6055  eipicice&cc  do  piotp&D  &p  Duúp ;  A$up  ip  p&n  Ain-j-o  do 
b^D&p  cine  Scmu  ^up  n^  picci  ^5  ^p^-in  A^up  ^5  rmtl- 
e^D  nís  Dpe&CAn  1Tlóipe,  A^up  ctnpiD  n^s  Ope&cn&i^  ue^ct& 
50  Tlonopmp  nnpip  D'i^pp*MD  c&bp^  &ip,  ^^np  ni  De^pn& 
&cc  pcpíob^D  cuc&  "oís  i&pp-MD   opú^  4s  nDice&Lt  do  Dé&n&rri 

6060  Dóib  pém.  A$up  uóom^  De  pn  50  p&b-MD&p  n^  bpe^cn&ig 
-Mtnpe&p  nncuMi  d^  éip  pn  pÁ  te&ccporn  r\&  Scou  ^^np  n& 
bpicr,  ^$up  d^  éip  pn   cmpiD  n^  t)peóxn&i$  ce&cc^  ^píp 

DOn  RÓIlh,  ^^tip  DO-nÍD  c^p^oiD  UptJíslg^l^TTlél'L  ^p  cpu&D- 
Áit  n^  Scoc  ip  n&  bpicu  opp^.     CmpiD  TlóiriÁn^ig  béi^ion 

6065  "oo  flti&g  &prnú&  DaN  bpupu^cc,  ^up  &p  pocc&m  n&  Opeax&n 
DÓib,  cn^^DAp  pém  Ajup  nA  Seme  ^up  n&  picci  iom&D 
combtiocc  d&  céite ;  ^^np  ^p  rnbeiú  ctnppe&c  Don  cpUi&g 
Uótti^n^c  /voubp&D&p  pé  Ope&ún&CMb  múp  nó  cIoid  do 
Dé^n^TTi   e&uopp&  pém   ^^tip  n&  Dpoc-cotri&pp&in  do  bí   &c& 

6070  ip  n<s  p&io  ^p  bpeiú  DÓib  péin  $<mi  citle&D  Don  ítónri. 
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Eireamhon,  as  we  have  said  above,  and  that  was  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years  before  Marius  was  king  of  Britain. 

The  same  author  states  that  it  was  in  the  above  year  of  the 
age  of  the  Lord  that  Vespasian  was  made  emperor,  and  that 
it  was  ten  years  before  that  time  that  the  abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury was  founded.  He  also  states  that  it  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  that  the 
emperor  called  Aurelianus  first  wore  the  imperial  crown  ;  and 
he  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  the  imperial  crown. 

In  the  year  of  the  Lord  395,  Pelagius,  a  Briton,  first  began 
to  sow  heresy  ;  and  at  this  time  the  Scotic  race  and  the  Picti 
were  wasting  and  destroying  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Britons 
sent  envoys  to  the  emperor  Honorius  asking  assistance  of 
him  ;  and  he  only  wrote  to  them  requesting  them  to  do  all 
they  could  for  themselves ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Britons  were  a  long  time  afterwards  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Scots  and  the  Picti.  And  again  the  Britons  sent  envoys 
to  Rome  ;  and  they  made  a  pitiful  complaint  of  the  cruelty 
towards  them  of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts.  The  Romans  sent 
an  armed  legion  to  relieve  them  ;  and  when  these  reached 
Britain,  they  had  several  engagements  with  the  Scots  and 
the  Picti  ;  and  the  Roman  host,  growing  weary,  told  the 
Britons  to  build  a  wall  or  fence  between  themselves  and  their 
bad  neighbours,  and  that  they  themselves  could  not  avoid 
returning  to  Rome. 
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*OÁl&  n^  nib|\eAÚn^c,  1&|\  n-imce&cc  n&  ftómÁn&c  u&c/s, 
có^buiT)  doit)  yóx)  ó  trmijA  50  mui}\  ix>i]\  i&t>  péltl  if  SctHC  it» 
ptCC1.  A^u-p  &ja  11-&  clo|"  "oo  cme  Scmn  ^tif  *oo  n&  piccib 
5U|\    U|\6i5eA-OA|\    ftóril&fi&i§   nA   bj\e&cn&ig,  L11151T)    frfi    fiA 

B075  bpeAÚn^c-Mb  &5Uf  bjiif  ce&ji  &n  ctoit)  &5Uf  Mft^ceAji  &n  cíii 
teo,  ^uji  b'éi^in  vo  n&  b)\e&cn.ísc&ib  ce^cc^  -oo  ctiti  A,n 
cjie&-p  ):e&cc  50  1\óiiiÁnc&ib  'tjá.  nvpji&ix)  opji&  ^&n  ^  Léi^exMi 
-oÁ  nÁiri-MT)  beiú  ^5  'oé^n&iíi  &  Unc  50  -oibire&p^&c,  attiaiI 
•00    bÁt)&i\.       he^y    -pn     cui|\i-o    "RórhÁn&ig    Legion     oite    t)& 

608ob]:ii^CAcc ;  A^uf  &y  ^occ^in  iu  bjAe&c&n  *oóib  cu^-o^-p  t:éin 
if  Seine  if  picci  iotti^-d  coinbtiocc  -o&  céile,  ^iiji  jAU^^-o^t 
UóriiÁn&ig  u&ja  ceo]\^inn  &r»  mtitp  *oo  lu^iúe^Tn^n  ^m^c  i4sT). 
A^jtif  &\\  bt?ói|\iúin  riis  rnb|ie&cn&c  rn&jA  pn  -oóib,  &'oubjA&T)&'|A 
n&  HóniÁn-Mg  jvití   n^c^p  foc&jA  x)óib  péin   ce&cc  &|i   e^ccfA& 

6085-0^  bt?ujAC&cc  ní  but)  tiió,  &£Uf  &  fé&c&in  ci\é&*o  &n  moT>  ?n-£, 
bpé&'opvo&oif  1^*0  trém  -oo  ctnrm&c  nó  -oo  -óíon  ojaiaa.  Aja 
n-imce&cu  lornojAjAO  "oo  ftu&g  n&  tlórriÁn&c  u&t&  x)o  ciorm- 
fc&nxvo.<v|A  x^n  cloi*ó  axá  ó  mtnji  50  mmy  -\-o-\y  Atb^-m  if 
b|\e&c&in  *oo  •óéa/n-Mri  *o'ob&i]A  ctoice,  ^uy  occ  -ocpoigúe  'n-^ 

6090  ó§e,  &^uy  *oÁ  £11015  -oé&^  'o'&ijA'oe  &rm,  -oo  ]\éi]\  Oe-o^  p&n 
5  c&.  *oen  céTote^bA|A  *oo  Su&i-p  n&  S&c-p&n.  ITI^ja  -oo 
cu^t,^*o^-p  n&  SctJiu  A^u-p  riA  picui  ^uja  cui]Ae^*o^p  tlóiTiÁn-M^ 
•oiAtiim  |\é  ce^cc  T)'i;ii|\c^cc  tiís  mDjieA.cnAX  A]\í^,  cuihit) 
C]\uinniU5^'ó  if  coi-múionót  ^  10111^*0  -plu^g,  1-p  cu^-o&fi  ucc 

6095  ^|a  -ísti  mtj|A  -poin  511^  1in5e^*ó  teo  c^i|n-p,  11^  50  tdcu^^-o^ia 
•oe-6,-p5|\u^ú-<s|A  n^  Dfie&c&n  tnte,  lonnu^  ^uy  b'éi^m  -oo 
b]\e-ó,cn^CAvib  xs  ^c^c-p^óó.  1-p  ^  n-Á^tn^  vo  újAéi^e^n  1^  "out 
•o^  troíx)e^n  yém  ip&  ccnttcib  \iy  pÁ  i?o|\^oipb  |?Á-p^ig,  50  n&c 
bíot)  *oo   bix^x)    &c&    ^cc    |"eottti^c    n^s    mbe^ÚA'ó^c   n-&.t,t,c& 

6iooT)o-nící  *oo  feit^  teo  ;  ^511^  -mi  c-i^|aiti^|a  *oo  tthmja  •oo  bpe^c- 
n^c^ib  tdo  ■pc-píob^-o^-p  50  cjAU^g^i^iriéit  50  con-put  *oo  bí  f-Mi 
tlóiTTi  T>&y  bV-mm  Boetius  ^5  i^-pp^ii)  fiipcxscc^    ^i]i,   ^511^ 
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As  to  the  Britons,  when  the  Romans  had  left  them,  they 
built  a  fence  of  earth  from  sea  to  sea  between  themselves  and 
the  Scots  and  the  Picti.  And  when  the  Scotic  race  and  the 
Picti  had  heard  that  the  Romans  had  forsaken  the  Britons, 
they  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  latter,  and  broke  down  the 
wall  and  pillaged  the  country,  so  that  the  Britons  were  forced 
to  send  envoys  to  the  Romans  a  third  time,  beseeching  them 
not  to  permit  their  enemy  to  despoil  them  vengefully  as  they 
were  doing.  Upon  this  the  Romans  sent  another  legion  to 
help  them  ;  and  when  these  had  reached  Britain,  they  had 
several  engagements  with  the  Scots  and  Picti ;  and  the 
Romans  drove  them  across  the  boundary  wall  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  And  when  they  had  thus  relieved  the  Britons, 
the  Romans  told  them  that  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  them- 
selves to  come  on  any  further  expedition  of  relief  to  them, 
and  that  they  should  consider  how  they  might  protect  or 
guard  themselves  against  the  enemy.  Accordingly  when  the 
Roman  army  had  left  them,  they  began  to  build  the  wall  that 
stretches  from  sea  to  sea  between  Britain  and  Alba,  of  stone- 
work eight  feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  high,  according  to  Beda, 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  History  of 
Sacsa.  When  the  Scots  and  the  Picti  heard  that  the  Romans 
had  refused  to  come  any  more  to  the  aid  of  the  Britons,  they 
collected  and  assembled  a  large  host,  and  marched  towards  the 
wall  referred  to,  and  overpassed  it  and  devastated  all  Britain, 
so  that  the  Britons  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  stone 
fortresses  and  dwellings  and  betake  themselves  for  refuge  to 
woods  and  wildernesses,  where  their  sole  food  was  the  flesh  of 
the  wild  beasts  they  hunted ;  and  the  remnant  of  them  that 
survived  wrote  piteously  to  the  consul  who  was  in  Rome 
whose    name    was    Boetius,   soliciting    him    for    aid ;    and 
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ir    eA*6    a*o u  bjiA'OAji    50   nAbAT)A-p  péw    1    ^cutti^ac  i*oin    An 
nÁriiATO    A^ur   An   riiuifi.     Oin    An   T)]\e&m   -óíob   -oo    beineAX) 

6105  a^ato  An  An  rntnn,  a  5  ceiceAt)  nór  An  nÁtriAiX),'oo  bÁiccí  iax> 
if  An  *oneAin  "óíob  *oo  citteAX)  ón  rntnn  "oo  rriAnbcAoi  teir  An 
nÁTTiAix)  ia*o,  attiaiL  A*oein  bex>A  rAn  13  ca.  -oon  céi-oleAbAn 
t)o  ScAin  nA  SAcrAn  a^  AicfniouAL  bniAUAn  nA  nibneAÚ- 
nAc  a^  éA^nAÓ  lé  HórriÁncAib  An  yoinneAnc  nA  Scou  A^ur 

6110  nA  bpicui  onnA.     A5  ro  nA  bniAÚnA  : 

a  "UuA^ATo  nA  bAnbAnx)Aig  $ur  An  muip  "  An  fiAT)  a  5 
ÍAbAipc  An  nA  ScocAib  ir  An  nA  piccib  "  ciU/m  An  riitnn  iat> 
An  nA  bAnbAn*ÓAib,  i*oin  An  "OÁ  cméAÍ  bÁir-re  rriAnbÚAn  nó 
bAitbueAn  rmn,"  An  p<vo.     Ar  ro  ir  lonctn^ce  ^unAb  món  An 

6ii5foinneAnc  *oo  bí  a^  ScocAib  nA  héineAnn  An  DneAcnAÓAib. 
Ax>ei]A  Tlemnitir,feAn-u§x)An  bneAÚnAÓ, -oo  néin  Cnomic  Sbí-o,. 
50  ]AAibeteAccnom  a^  ScocAib  ir  A^piccib  A)\  DneAÚnACAib 
né  né  40  bbiA'ÓAn.  A^ur  AT>ein  Camden  a$  ceAÓu  teir  ro : 
b  "  T)o  ■pÁ^bA'ó  1   ^cionn   500  bliA*ÓAn  1  nx>iAiX)  CAerAn  *oo 

6120  ceAcc  *oon  DneAUAin  rÁ  Aimocc  ha  Scoc  ir  nA  bpicui  í." 
A5ur  ir  ionctn$ce  pn  a  bniACnAib  bcoA  rAn  14  ca.  *oon 
céix)teAbA]A  céA'onA  niAn  a  n-AbAin  a  5  ÍAbAinc  An  éineAnn- 
cAib  :  ^"UiU/m,"  An  ré,  "  Ain^ceoinróe  A-intnii-me  éineAnnAÓ 
*oa  'ocig  An  cí  pttce  50  ^nox)  cAn  a  n-Air."     Ar  nA  bniAÚ- 

6i25nAib-re  bé*OA  ir  lonctn^úe  50  "ocu^-oAoir  éineAnnAi§  ntiA-15 
50  mime  'o'An^Ain  nA  bneACAme. 

T)á'La  nA  mbneAcnAÓ  do  bÁ*OAj\  AirnreAn  irnciAn  ^An 
ointeAÓ  ir  ^An  A|^Am  A5  ScocAib  A^ur  A5  piccib  iAn  n-A 
•ocnéi-geAn  t>o  TtóiriÁncAib.     ílíon  b'í  ro  AtriÁin   Anf:ocAin  nA 

6i30mbneAÚnAc  An  uAn  rom,  acc  x)o  bí  einiciceAcc  Phelagian 
a"5  \ AobAt)  An  -pobAit  An  cnÁc  rom  ;  A^tir  ir  í  coniAinte  An 
An  cmneAt)  té  bneAÚnAÓAib  An  CAn  rom,  por  x)o  cnn  50 
ctéin  nA  "pnAm^ce  a^a  lAnnAit)  onnA  piieAtAi-oe  ir  bticc 
reAnmónA  *oo   ctin  ón  bfnAm^c  cuca  *oo  ctó*ó  eniciceAccA 

a  Eepellunt  barbari  ad  mare,  repellit  mare  ad  barbaros,  inter  haec 
oriuntur  duo  genera  funerum,  aut  iugulamur  aut  mergimur. 

b.  Anno  500  a  Caesaris  ingressu  Britannia  Pictorum  et  Scotorum 
immanitati  relinquitur. 
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what  they  said  was  that  they  were  hemmed  in  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  for  as  many  of  them  as  took  to 
the  sea,  fleeing  from  the  enemy,  were  drowned  ;  and  as 
many  of  them  as  turned  from  the  sea  were  slain  by  the 
enemy,  as  Beda  says  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  the  History  of  Sacsa,  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Britons  when  complaining  to  the  Romans  of  the  oppression 
they  suffered  from  the  Scots  and  Picti.  These  are  the  words  : 
"  The  barbarians  force  us  to  the  sea,"  said  they,  speaking  of 
the  Scots  and  the  Picti ;  "  the  sea  throws  them  [us]  back 
upon  the  barbarians  ;  and  by  this  twofold  death,  we  are  either 
slain  or  drowned,"  said  they.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  Scots  of  Ireland  over  the 
Britons  was  very  great.  Nennius,  an  ancient  British  author, 
says,  according  to  Speed's  Chronicle,  that  the  Scots  and 
the  Picti  oppressed  Britain  for  a  period  of  forty  years ;  and 
Camden,  agreeing  with  this,  says  :  "  Five  hundred  years  after 
Caesar  came  to  Britain,  that  country  was  left  to  the  barbarity 
of  the  Scots  and  the  Picti."  This  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Beda  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  same  first 
book,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  he  says  :  "The  shameless 
Irish  plunderers  return  to  their  homes,"  says  he,  "  to  come 
back  soon  again."  From  these  words  of  Beda  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Irish  used  often  to  go  on  expeditions  of 
plunder  into  Britain. 

As  to  the  Britons,  they  were  a  long  time  without  being 
pillaged  or  plundered  by  the  Scots  and  the  Picti  after  the 
Romans  had  left  them.  But  this  oppression  was  not  the 
only  misfortune  the  Britons  suffered  from  at  that  time.  The 
Pelagian  heresy  was  then  deluding  the  people ;  and  the 
Britons  determined  to  send  to  the  French  clergy,  asking  them 
to  send  prelates  and  preachers  to  them  from  France  to  put 


c.  Eevertuntur   impudentes    grassatores   Hiberni  domum    post    non 
longum  tempus  reversuri. 
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6135  Phela<jian.  Sinxn-o  ctiA]\  n&  JTpAin^ce  1  ^coriiAijAle  mtne  pti, 
ASl,T  T  °^  ^0  cirme&t)  teo  -oiAr  nAoniieA-ppoj;  *oo  cu-p  -oo 
potA*ó  ^n  <glAinc]\ei,oiTri  -oóib,  m&n  acá  5cPTT1^Tll,r  ^TT^S 
Alxirio"oonenrir  ir  Ltiptif  cArpo$  Uj\ecA-prenur  ;  A^ur  A|t 
rmuL  *ooib  Ann  nu^A-OA^  bnAit)  An  nA  het|ticicib. 

€140  Ua]\  a  ntmbnArnAn  *oo  bíox)  co^ax)  ^nÁuAc  im]\  nA  Seine 
r-p  nA  D|\eAcnAi§  50  nAiniri]\  Uo^ci^e^  pÁ  ní  A]\  An  niDpeAC- 
Ain  ah  CAn  -jta  1iaoiv  "oon  UiJeA^nA  447-  Ji'óeA'ó  cÁim^ 
•o'AimrnAnAib  if  d'haiVI  if  ■do  -peACA-mib  nA  niOneAcnAC 
An  u]aác  pom  50  "ocu^  T)ia  An  tÁrii  1  n-UAccAn  A5  ScocAib 

6145  ir  a  5  piccib  o|\n&,  ionnup  ^up  bA  héi^eAn  x)óib  Vlonrnr 
rp  rhn^ipcup  50  n-A  pttiA§  5eA1Arn^irie^c  *°0  cAbAi|\c  "oo 
con^nAiri  Leo  1  n-A§Ai*ó  nA  Scou  ip  nA  bpicu,  50  n*oeApnA 
T)ia  pcmippeA'ÓA  *oo  nA  Je^P™^1™^  P111  t1^  cun  nA  niuneAC- 
nAC  a  ptAiúeA-p  lom'tÁn  nA  OpeAUAn  ó  pom.     AcÁno  cpomice 

€150  n a  DneACAn  a^a  pAipneip,  AtriAit  cinpeAp  Scoo  pn  upeAp 
LeACAnAc  ip  cao^ax)  pn  céA*opÁiTi  *oa  Cpomic,  *oo  cmpeA'ó 
1  ^ctó-ó  1  Lonn'OAin  An  CAn  pÁ  ViAoip  x>on  Ui^eAnnA  1614, 
511]!  niA|AbA*ó  480  *o'iiAirbb  nA  bpeACAn  1  bpeAtt  té  Só-cpAib, 
^un   ctnn  Aupebup  Ambjiopiu-p  pi  nA  t)peAUAn  An  CAn  pom 

6155 -pÁ  "oeAnA  nA  cIoca  nu^  tneplm  50  OpeAcnAib  ó  SliAb 
^ClÁine  pAn  1T)uriiAm  -oo  có^bÁil  rriAp  péA^ocoiriApcAib  ts]\ 
An  tÁCAin  'n-Ap  rnApbAT)  nA  huAipte  pn.  A^up  pop  ip  Ann 
pAn  Áic  céAX)nA  *oo  ViA'ónAiceA'ó  é  pém.  A^ur  ip  é  i:Á  hAmrn 
•oon  Áic  An  UAn  p-orn  Chorea  Gigantum.     A^up  ip  é  Ainm  nA 

6i6ohÁice  Anoir  Scone  tlenjje  An  1T1ai§  SAtpbupie;  A511P  AT>eip 
An  c-nJ-OAn  céA'onA  ^nnAb  ón  At^Aic  cn^A'OAn  5^e^1^  n^ 
cIoca  cÓA*onA  ;  A^nr  A*oei]i  ITIonomocenpr  nAÓ  cu^ax)  -oÁ 
ctoic  a  bémcpíc  -óíob. 

Ar  |*o   ir  lonum^ce  50   ^cteAÓUAOi   té   jAe-óeAlAib  -out 

6165 *oon  Ai]?]\ic  tda  liAn^Am,  ^^uf  "04v  néin  pn  50  nAbADAji 
neAnctii^n  1  *ocí|nb  oite  ó  éinmn  athac;  ^tjr  cibé  *oo  cinn- 
peAT)  1  n-ion^AnuA-p  nA  neiúe-re  nó  a^  a  inbiAX)  •oícnei'oeATTi 
onnA,  biAT)  a  nnttéAn  Ai^e  ai]a  trém,  C|\é  ^An  nA  rc|\íbne 
•o'f-Aicpn  nó  *oo  cuAn,ou§A'ó.     Oi]A  ip  nnnic  bíof  Ambpo-p  nA 
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down  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Upon  this,  the  French  clergy  sat 
in  council,  and  resolved  to  send  two  holy  bishops  to  propagate 
the  pure  faith  amongst  them,  namely,  Germanus,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes ;  and  when  they  arrived, 
they  vanquished  the  heretics. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  a  constant  warfare 
existed  between  the  Scots   and  the  Britons  to  the  time  of 
Vortigern,  who  was  king  of  Britain  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  447. 
However,  on  account  of  the  evil  passions  and  the  pride  and  the 
sins  of  the  Britons  at  that  time,  God  gave  the  Scots  and  the 
Picti  the  victory  over  them,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring 
over  Horsus  and  Hingistus  with  their  German  host  to  assist 
them  against  the  Scots  and  the  Picti.     And  God  used  these 
Germans  as  a  scourge  to  deprive  the  Britons  of  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Britain  ever  since.    The  chroniclers  of  Britain  relate,  as 
Stow  notes  in   the  fifty-third   page  of  the  first  part  of  his 
Chronicle,  which  was  printed  in  London  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord  1 6 14,  that  480  of  the  British  nobles  were  treacherously 
slain  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  the  king  of 
Britain  at  that  time,  ordered  that  of  the  stones  which  Merlin 
took  over  to  Britain  from  Sliabh  gClaire  in  Munster  a  monu- 
ment be  raised  on  the  spot  on  which  these  nobles  were  slain. 
It  was,  moreover,  in  the  same  place  that  he  himself  was  buried. 
And  the  place  was  then  called  Chorea  Gigantum  ;   and  it  is 
now  called  Stone  Henge  on  Salisbury  Plain.     And  the  same 
author  says  that  it  was  from  Africa  the  Gaels  brought  these 
stones  ;  and  Monomotensis  says  that  no  two  of  the  stones 
were  taken  from  the  same  country. 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Gaels  were  wont  to  go 
to  Africa  to  plunder  that  country,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore powerful  in  other  countries  besides  Ireland ;  and  whoever 
should  be  surprised  at  these  events  or  disbelieve  them  let  him 
blame  himself  for  it,  for  not  having  seen  or  searched  the 
records.      For   often  one   is  ignorant  of  the  truth  through 
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ei70fi]iinne  <\p  ne&c  c]\6  ^&n  aictug  x>o  óé&ti&rii  &]\  pewfcjutonilJ 

11^  pe&ti,,oo  jiéiji  m&]\  At>ei|\  ITUcjiobnir  libro  6°  Saturnalium, 
m&]\  ts  n-&b&ij\  :  au  ]y  iomx)&  ni  'tl-A  fcHlbpOf  opinn  n^c 
l)iAt)  'n-&  j>oibce&r  o|\Aiiin  f)Á  mbe&'ó  cAi"U]AC6-iri  A^Ainn 
A]\   té^5cói]\e^cc   n&   re^n  ";    lOttntip   T)Á   ttocc&|\    bnne    50 

(3i75]\^ibe  cíorcÁm  A5  n&  Sc0cA.1t)  if  ^^  iu  piccib  A]i  n& 
Ope&cn&c&ito, -c^Uf  n&c  CjieiDr/e&t)  &n  Lé&Júóin  pnn,  ló&g&x) 
ré  c|\omic  C&nroen  ^5l1f  T)o-í;é&b&i"ó  n&  bni&r:n&-ro 
mnce:  £u>Oo  cmpe^t)  iu  bpe^cn^i^  fÁ  cíorcÁm  11&  Scoc 
if  n&  bpicc  &n   c&n  fÁ.  li&orp  *oon  UigeAnn^  446."     tló  x>Á 

6180 Ui-M*óue&]\  linn  $u]\  múc&'ó  n&  picci  beir  íia  Scou&ib  ^n 
t&n  fÁ  ní  &n  Atb&m  dnnéi-oe  rn&c  Aibpin  1  ^cionn  839 
rnbb&'ó&n  i&n  n^em  Cníorc,  té&5&*ó  cnomic  C&rrmen  if  -oo- 
^é&b.M'ú  f&irnéir  &n  neice  cé&'on&  mnce.  tló  *oÁ  lu&rócí 
bnn   n&f    §&b   cine    e&ccn&nn    f&n   bioú    ufl&rii&f   iornlÁn 

6185  dne&nn  &cc  n^  t)f  0115&  *oo  Á1C15  í  few  •oi&ró  1  n*cn&ró,  rn&f 
acá  p&ncotón  ct&nn&  Heurm!)  fin  O0I5  if  Uu&c^  T)é 
*0&n&nn  if  rmc  Íí1íte&*ó,  t)o  fé&'of&róe  n^c  cnerop*óe  firm 
mtm&  faf&ice&'ó  &n  té^gúóin  &n  ní  -pcníob&r  JJuLietrnuf 
nubfigenpf   ^5  L&b&ipc   &}\   Citnnn  f&n   26  c&.  t)on    *o&n& 

6i9ole^b)A|\  "o-óv  fCMti,  m&f  &  n-&b&in  :  £"Híon  btng  éine  rn&rh 
fÁ  curh&cc  coi^cníce."  m&]\  &n  ^cé^'oiiA  rn&  ctntum  ríof 
^nnro  &f  Tii^tb  TI&0151&VL0WC  neiúe  n&c&n  ctof  "oon  té&g- 
cóijA  noirhe  fo,  ine^p'ó  50  faftnt  t&oi  nó  beicin  &5&mn  té 
'oe^^bu^At)  5^c  neice  t)a  ^ctnpúe^n  y\oy  bnn  ^nnfo. 

a.  Multa  ignoramus  quae  non  laterent  si  veterum  lectio  nobis  esset 
familiaris. 

b.  Britanni  facti  sunt  tributuarii  Scotis  et  Pictis  anno  Christi  446. 

c.  Hibernia  nunquam  externae  subiacuit  ditioni. 
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not  having  made  himself  familiar  with  the  old  books  of 
the  ancients,  as  Macrobius  points  out  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Saturnalia,  in  which  he  says :  "  We  are  ignorant  of 
many  things  which  should  not  be  hidden  from  us  if  we 
were  accustomed  to  read  the  ancients";  thus,  when  we  state 
that  the  Scots  and  the  Picti  exacted  a  tribute  from  the 
Britons,  if  the  reader  disbelieves  us,  let  him  read  Camden's 
chronicle,  and  he  will  find  therein  these  words  :  "  The 
Britons  were  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Scots  in  the  year  of 
the  Lord  446";  or  if  we  state  that  the  Picti  were  extinguished 
by  the  Scots  when  Cinneide  son  of  Ailpin  was  king  of  Alba 
839  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  let  him  read  Camden's 
chronicle,  and  he  will  find  there  testimony  to  the  same 
event ;  or  were  we  to  assert  that  no  foreign  nation  ever 
acquired  full  supremacy  over  Ireland  except  the  tribes  that 
successively  occupied  it,  namely,  Partholon,  the  clanna 
Neimidh,  the  Fir  Bholg,  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and 
the  sons  of  Milidh,  perhaps  we  should  not  be  believed  unless 
the  reader  had  seen  what  Gulielmus  Nubrigensis  has  written, 
treating  of  Ireland,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  history,  in  which  he  says,  "  Ireland  never  sub- 
mitted to  a  foreign  power."  Similarly,  if  I  make  statements 
here  concerning  Niall  Naoighiallach  which  the  reader  has  not 
heard  hitherto,  let  him  know  that  I  have  song  or  story  to 
prove  every  statement  I  advance  here. 
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6195  Lóa^caia  tinn  1  mb06.c0.1t)  pA-opAi^,  puahati-iai\  pqúobcA 
i  pemleAbA-p  rneAmpmm,  m&\\  Aon  16  beACAit)  TTIocu-oa 
A^up  AbbÁm  A^up  nAorh  oite,  ^upAb  bpeAtnAc  pÁ"onAi$. 
A5  po  bniAcpA  An  cpembeAbAin  :  <?"  pÁ-onAi^,"  mi  ré, 
"bneAÚnAciAp  n-A  bpeic  -pAn  bAite  x>ApAb  Ainm  tlempcop 
62001  ITlAig  nA.  bfiAnboc  ó  cuipiiiei'óúeoinib  c|iÁibceACA  •oia'oa." 
A-oei|\  ^níp  pAn  Áic  céA"onA  nA  bjAiAC]\A-po  píop:  £"1a}\ 
n-Ap^Ain  lornonno  loniAT)  cnioc  rAn  rnbpeACAm  -oo  ScocAib 
ó  éipmn,  rnApi  ^on  pié  n-A  ní§  fém,  TIiaU,  T1aoi5iaII&c,  1 
n-A^Aix)  ft&ici-p  nA  11óitia,'00  hAip^eA-ó  50  may  An  bpeACAm 
6205  teo  Ap  -octip  ^n  Leiú  cuai*ó  th,  A^up  iaja  n-oibinc  ha  peAn- 
foijvne  Aifce,  -oo  ÁiuigeA-OAn  CineAnnAij;  yem  mnce." 

A-oeip  An  c-uJ-oaja  céA"onA  y An  Áiu  céA'onA  50  "ocAm-i^  -oe 
yo   cpí  nío^AccA  *oo  beiú  -pAn   rnbneACAin   ttlóin  triAji   acá 
Scocia  An^liA  ip  bpiCAnniA.      A*oein   An   c-ug-OApi  céA*onA 
62io5unAb    -pAn    Ani-po,    An    mbeiu  *oo    HiaII  tlAoi§iAbtAC   -pAn 
eAccnA-ro  a^  pbAnDugAX)  T)Át  TIia*oa  1  nAtbAm,  •oo  cuato 
cAblAÓ  éineAnnAc  "oon  Áiu  ionA  piAibe  pÁ"onAi$  'n-A  corh- 
11111*06.     A5  ro  bniAcnA   An   ng-OAin  :  ^"Oo   cuato,"  An  ye, 
"•pÁn   Arn-po  cAblAÓ  éipeAnnAc  *oo  cneAÓA'ó  nA  cpíce  'n-A 
62i5|\Aibe  ah  TlAoni  pÁ'opiAi^  ^uf  mApi  pÁ  ^nÁú  bé  heipieAnn- 
CAib  cu^A'OAn  lortiA-o  *oo  b|AAi§"oib  teo  Aj;iip  IIaotti  pAxDnAi^ 
iriAn  Aon  nin  1  n-Aoip  a  yé  mbtiA'ÓAn  nT)éA5,  A^ur  *oÁ  fiMji 
•oo,    niAn     aua    Lnpi-OA    ip   T)AjiencA,    A^nr    cu^at)    Haoííi 
PÁ*d]aai5  'n-A  bnÁgAiD  1  n€hnmn   An  nAoniA'ó  bliA*ÓAin  *oe 
6220"pt,AiúeAp   tléitb   nío§   éineAiin    *oo    bí   50   neAnuiiiAn    peAcc 
mbbiAT)nA  pceAt)  1  b-pÍAiúeAr  éipeAnn  ip  lén  nAin^e^-o  An 

a.  Patricius  Brito  natus  in  oppido  Nemptor  in  Campo  Taburno  .i. 
tabernaculoriira,  ex  parentibus  devotis  et  religiosis  ortus. 

b.  Cum  Scoti  de  Hibernia  sub  rege  suo  niAlt,  nAoijiAllAc  diversas 
provincias  Britanniae  contra  Romanum  imperium  multum  devastabant, 
contendere  incipientes  aquilonalem  Britanniae  plagam  tandem,  ejectis 
Teteribus  colonis,  ipsi  Hibernenses  earn  occupaverunt  et  habitaverunt. 
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We  read  ia  a  life  of  Patrick,  which  we  found  written  in  an 
old  vellum  book,  together  with  the  life  of  Mochuda  and 
Abban,  and  other  saints,  that  Patrick  was  a  Briton.  These 
are  the  words  of  the  old  book  :  "  Patrick,"  it  says,  "  a  Briton, 
born  in  the  town  called  Nemptor,  in  the  Plain  of  the  Taber- 
nacles, of  pious  and  religious  parents."  In  the  same  place  it 
uses  these  words:  "After  the  Scots  from  Ireland,  together  with 
their  king  Niall  Naoighiallach,  had  plundered  many  territories 
in  opposition  to  the  Roman  sovereignty,  they  severely  pillaged 
Britain — the  northern  portion  of  it  at  first ;  and  when  they  had 
banished  the  old  tribes  from  it,  they  themselves  dwelt  in  it." 

The  same  author  says  in  the  same  place  that  it  followed 
from  this  that  there  were  three  kingdoms  in  Great  Britain, 
namely,  Scotia,  Anglia,  and  Britannia.  The  same  author 
states  that  it  was  at  this  time,  when  Niall  Naoighiallach  was 
on  this  expedition  planting  the  Dal  Riada  in  Alba,  an  Irish 
fleet  went  to  the  place  where  Patrick  dwelt.  These  are  the 
author's  words  :  "  An  Irish  fleet,"  he  says,  "went  at  this  time 
to  the  place  where  St.  Patrick  was,  to  pillage  the  country, 
and,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  Irish,  they  brought  a  large 
number  of  captives  with  them,  together  with  St.  Patrick,  then 
aged  sixteen  years,  and  his  two  sisters,  namely  Lupida  and 
Darerca ;  and  St.  Patrick  was  brought  as  a  captive  to  Ireland 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Niall,  king  of  Ireland,  who 
held  strenuously  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-seven  years, 

c.  Hoc  autem  tempore  quaedam  classis  Hibernica  depredavit  patriam 
in  qua  morabatur  D.  Patricius  et,  consueto  Hibernorum  more,  multi  inde 
captivi  ducti  sunt,  inter  quos  erant  D.  Patricius  aetatis  suae  anno  decimo 
sexto  et  duae  eius  sorores  Lupida  et  Darerca ;  et  ductus  est  Patricius  in 
Hiberniam  captivus  anno  nono  ttéiU,  regis  Hiberniae  qui  pot  enter  27 
annis  regnavit  ac  Britanniam  et  Angliam  usque  ad  mare  quod  est  inter 
Angliam  et  Galliam  devastavit. 

2D 
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bj\e-6X.&in  if  S&cp&  ^uf  &n  rnuiji  &cÁ  i*oi|\  S&cp&ib  if  &n 
bpii&in^c."  Af  r\&  bfu&cji&ib  jié&TÍifiÁi'óce  if  incjAei'oce  50 
rroe&c&i'ó  TI1&LL  H&0151&LL&C  'oon    btAe&u&in    ttlóiji   i-p  ^uji 

6225  5&b  ne^|ic  irmue. 

Tne&pMrn  fóf  ^ujA&b  -pé  tarm  Héitt  t>o  beic  &$  ^&bÁit 
nei|iu  f&n  rnbfAe.6X.Mn  ttlóiit,  "oo  ctnri  c&bl&c  -o'^r^^-in  irrnU, 
n&  "ppxMn^ce  'oon  crúc  -pé  r\&i"óue&r\  Ar\tnornc&,  -o&  n^-M-pce^ 
^noir*  &n   Orve&x&in  be&^,  &~SUT  SUfA&b  -Mfce  cu^-ó  pÁ-o- 

6230  tlxS1E  5°  ^"^  ^  fi&ifi  1  rnbr\oi*o.  1f  mÓToe  rhe&'p&irn  prunne 
&n  neice--pe  mÁúxM|A  pÁ*or\-M5  •oobeiú'n-^  -p&in  &£  tT)Ár\c&in 
-oo  bí  'n-&  e^-ppo^  Uor\on  psn  bpn-Mn^c,  1-p  rriA/p  té&gÚMi 
bnn  1  feinte&b&n  'n-&  bjrint  be&t&  pÁ-oji&i^  1  ng&e-óit^ 
^urt&b    ó    AjAmojiic<s    uu^T)    p^vot^i^    ^up    &    "óÁ    fnviri   1 

6235  mbflQip. 

1f  c0priA.1l  -póp  aja  mbeiú  *oo  tli&tt  &n  c&n  -porn  -6,5 
^AvbÁi'Lriei'jic  n&  br\e&u&ine  tTlói-pe,  ^uri&b  &-p  &n  rnbr\e&c£.in 
•00  ctnrt  c&bL&c  50  him.e&t,L  n&  pri&in^ce  rn&ri  &  -p^ibe 
pÁ*or\&i5  ^5^-p  &n  "oiion^  cÁirn^  1  rnbrioro  Leip     A5Uf  t?ór* 

6240 té&gc&ri  brm  1  feinte&bri&ib  &n  u-pe^ncu-p^  50  'ocu^&'ó 
^éibb  &y  &n  bpri&in^c  50  Th&Ll,  A^tif  rne&-pMrn  ^tiji^b  *oíob 
pn  pÁ'o-p/si^. 

T)Át&  íléitX  iornorir\o  i&fi  'oc&bxvijAC  lom&T)  *oo  bji&ig'oib 
n&  bne&c&ine  beif  C15  1  néirnnn  50  ftu&g  rnóri  *oo  bjie&x- 

6245tt&c&ib  A^uf  'o'éifie&nnc&ib  'n-&  £oc&ir\  ;  i-p  ,oo-ní  uionól, 
ctntle&'ó  -ptu&g,  &-5Uf  ctnrirp  fcé&tA  50  hAtb-Mri  50  u^oipe^c 
T)Át  Ri&t)/s  *o&  •póv'ó  -p-i-p  é  -pém  50  tíon  ^  ftuxMg  'oa,  te^ntiixMn 
•oon  p-p&in^c. 

UjAi^bL^i-p  iomo^|\o  tli-óvtt  beif  pn  -oon  "PjA^in^c  50  flu&§ 

625obíoniiiA|A  m^itie  -pi-p,  ^^tip  &-p  mbeic  a^  ^n^^in  n4x  "pfi&iri^ce 
bó,irh  té  -ppitic  Loo]A  t)ó,  1-p  -Min  IAU5  u^oi^eAC  TDÁt  tli^*o-6,  Ai]i 
50  n-Av  -ptu&g.  A^tif  u^-pt^  -pÁn  -mti  poin  pií  LxM^e^ri  ^-p 
iontixS]Ab^'ó  ó  Hi&tt  1  nAtb^m  &]\  comxyitAce  §^b|AÁin  rrnc 
'Ooiri^ngiiinc  u^oi^e^c  TDÁt  Ri^'o^  ;  &"§uy  ^n   c&n  'oo  cuato 

6255  ^ti  E^l1^11  cé^0^^  1  nt>i-M*ó  tléitt  "oon  "pfi&in^c,  'OO  CUM'Ó 
600^1*0  mís-p   ^on   pi-p  ^riti.     Ji'óe^'ó  nío|A   Iátti    Cocaix)   -out 
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and  who  pillaged  Wales  and  Anglia  to  the  sea  that  lies 
between  Anglia  and  France."  From  the  above  words  we 
may  believe  that  Niall  Naoighiallach  entered  Great  Britain, 
and  that  he  made  conquests  there. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  while  Niall  was  making 
conquests  in  Great  Britain  that  he  sent  a  fleet  to  pillage  the 
borders  of  France,  to  the  country  which  is  called  Armorica, 
which  is  now  called  Little  Britain,  and  that  it  was  thence 
Patrick  and  his  two  sisters  were  brought  as  captives.  I  am 
the  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  from  the  fact  that 
Patrick's  mother  was  sister  to  Martin,  who  was  bishop  of 
Tours  in  France,  and  because  I  read  in  an  old  book,  in  which 
is  the  life  of  Patrick  in  Irish,  that  it  was  from  Armorica 
Patrick  and  his  two  sisters  were  brought  into  captivity. 

It  is  moreover  likely  that,  since  Niall  was  making  con- 
quests in  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  it  was  from  Britain  he  sent 
a  fleet  to  the  borders  of  France,  where  Patrick  and  those  who 
came  with  him  into  captivity  resided.  And  besides  I  read  in 
the  old  books  of  the  seanchus  that  hostages  were  brought 
from  France  to  Niall,  and  amongst  these  I  believe  was 
Patrick. 

Now  as  to  Niall,  having  taken  many  captives  from  Britain, 
he  arrived  in  Ireland  with  a  large  host  of  Britons  and  of  Irish  ; 
and  he  assembled  additional  forces,  and  sent  word  to  Alba,  to 
the  chief  of  Dal  Riada,  requesting  him  to  follow  him  with  all 
his  host  to  France. 

Niall  proceeded  forthwith  to  France  with  a  numerous 
host ;  and  the  chief  of  Dal  Riada  with  his  host  overtook  him 
as  he  was  plundering  France  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Loor.  And  at  that  time  the  king  of  Leinster,  having 
been  banished  by  Niall  to  Alba,  was  under  the  protection  of 
Gabhran  son  of  Domhanghurt,  chief  of  Dal  Riada  ;  and 
when  this  Gabhran  went  after  Niall  to  France,  Eochaidh 
(the  king  of  Leinster)  accompanied  him.     But  Eochaidh  did 

2  D  2 
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•oo   lÁú&i]\   Hértt,  A^u-p  i&n   pji*óe   "oo   fh&Ul   &]\   bpm&c  &n 

mnbi]i,  celt)  6oc&i"ó  *oon  teiu  oite  *oon  &b&inn  1  rmoipie  coilte 

•oo  bi  &rm,  ^ur  t)o-ni  ■poige^'o  -o'lnne^tt  'n-&  bo§&,  50  "ocu^ 

6260ufiáó^  *oo  t1i&tt,  ^upi  ctnpi  U|\é  n-&  copip  i,  50  bpMj&ipi  bÁ-p  -oo 

lÁÚ&1pl. 

1f  é  &f)b&tt  nnpie&'p&in  c&piL^  i"cnp  Coc&i-ó  ir  Th^tX,  m&n 
•oo  úo^&i-p  Cocato  ftn-oe  1  *oUe&rhpi&ig  'n-(s  púg  fÁ  bpiÁg&i-o 
fléiLt,  is^uy  &]\  mbeic  n&oi  -ocpiÁc   1  "oUe&Tripi-Mg  -oó,  uÁim^ 

6265-o|\aoi  'oeigeot^c  'n-ts  LÁc&ipi  ir  &-oub&ipic  pnr  n^p  -óligúe&c 
T)ó  ^e&r^  n&  Ue&tripi&c  -oo  coitt.  "  Oipi  i-p  *o&  ^e&p&ib,"  &pi 
•pé,  "  5^n  pií  *oo  fwóe  irmce  pié  ^L&ice&r  éipie&nn  *oo  J&bÁit 
50  n^&b&t)  n^-pc  ni-<yó  fÁ  n-&  b-pÁg&iT)."  1on&nn  rin  pié  & 
pÁ'ó   ^up  50   n^&b/vó  £p\Át)&  TtTOipie   g^T01^*     Óipi   ^™Ait 

6270  A"oei-púeA|i  miles  torquatus  pié  fvmipie  5&ifcix>,  1-p  m&]\  pn 
A/oeipiúe&pi  rn&  n&ipc  1  ng^exnts  -pi-p  ^n  n^&ifce&'ó&c  -oo 
g&b^vó  rnvpc  nó  pt^bpi^  -pÁ  'n-&  bpiÁg&TO.  1on&nn  iorno-ppio 
m&  if  ^&ipce&'ó&c  nó  cpiéinpexvp,  &5Uf  if  ion^nn  n&rc  tj 
-pt^b-pAv. 

6275  'OÁl^  e-oc^c  rn^-p  -oo  cti&L&i'ó  ue&^&pc  &n  T)pitnyc>,  upiéi^ir 
Ue&rh&i-p  ir  téiz^p  &n  púje  "óe.  U15  Th&LL  *o&  éip  pn  ^^up 
ptnth'P  1  x)Ue^iti-pxMg  ir  £&b&if  -pt.Mce&'p  éipie&rm,  ^^uf  "oo 
hiorm&pibMb  Cocato  50  hALb&in  teir  1  rmnvm  iorn&*o  com- 
bte&cu^  do  úe^^ThÁib  e&copipi&;  ^onxvó  cpí-o  pn  x)o  rn&nb&*ó 

6280  111^11  bé  b6ocATÓ,  ^ni-MÍ  ^T)iibpi^m^|i  úu^sf.  A^b^pv  oite 
|?óp  e-óv-p^onu^  "oo  bí  &c&,  a-ja  mbeiú  "o'C-oc-mt)  ^5  cpu&tX  ó 
Úe^TTipi^ig  50  L^igmb  u&-pt&  50  re&c  L^ix)cinn  imc  t)&ipipt- 
ce&ti&  "op\-ísoi  Tléitb  é,  ^s^tif  ^pv  mbeic  ^nn  pn  -oó,  *oo  pnnne 
ttiac  *mi  'o-pti&'ó  lom^nbÁit)  c^intice  |\é  b6oc^iT)  ip  m^pib^i-p 

6285  60  C-MX)   Cpí-0  ptl    é. 

Uéi*o  iomo|A|\o  isT\  x)]\£sOi  vís  c^p^oix)  pn  p\é  Hi^bb,  ^S^f 

1^|A|AA,ip    -M^     Ue&CC     "00     *ÓÍO§/mL     &     TTI1C     A|A     L^igtnb ;     ^^tíf 

|ij&   ^pe&p&cc    An    •opitiA'ó   C15    tli^bt    cpiompUi&g    u^i|ipeAÓ 

•o'/siiA^e^n    L^ige^n  ;    ^ur    ^n    -jiocu-Mn    L-Mge^n    'oóib,   ní 

6290  gé^b<yó  ^n   "011^01   ó  Hi^tt   cuttiai-o    nÁ   ce^cpiA   *oo  g^bÁit 
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not  dare  to  go  into  Niall's  presence  ;  and  when  Niall  had  sat 
down  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  Eochaidh  went  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  into  an  oak  grove  which  was  there,  and  got 
ready  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  and  cast  it  at  Niall,  and  sent  it 
through  his  body,  so  that  he  immediately  expired. 

The  enmity  between  Eochaidh  and  Niall  arose  from 
Eochaidh's  conspiring  to  settle  down  in  Tara  as  king  in  the 
room  of  Niall  ;  and  when  he  had  been  nine  days  in  Tara,  a 
learned  druid  came  into  his  presence  and  said  to  him  that  it 
was  not  lawful  for  him  to  violate  the  geasa  of  Tara;  "for  it  is 
one  of  its  geasa,"  said  he,  "  that  no  king  should  settle  down  in 
Tara  with  a  view  to  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  till 
he  should  first  wear  the  nasc  niadh  round  his  neck."  This  was 
the  same  as  to  say  that  he  should  have  received  the  degree  of 
Knight  of  Chivalry.  For  as  the  Knight  of  Chivalry  is  called 
Miles  Torquatus,  so  also  Nia  Naisc  is  applied  in  Irish  to  the 
champion  who  wore  a  nasc  or  chain  round  his  neck.  For  nia 
means  '  champion'  or  '  valiant  man,'  and  nasc  means  '  a  chain.' 

As  to  Eochaidh,  when  he  heard  the  druid's  instruction, 
he  quitted  Tara  and  relinquished  the  sovereignty.  Niall 
came  after  that  and  settled  down  in  Tara,  and  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  banished  Eochaidh  to 
Alba  after  he  had  met  him  in  several  engagements ;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Eochaidh  slew  Niall,  as  we  stated 
above.  Another  cause  of  enmity  between  them  was  that 
when  Eochaidh  was  going  from  Tara  to  Leinster,  he  went 
into  the  house  of  Laidcheann  son  of  Bairrchidh,  Niall's  druid  ; 
and  while  he  was  there,  the  druid's  son  used  defamatory 
language  towards  him,  and  on  that  account  Eochaidh  slew  him. 

Now,  the  druid  made  a  complaint  of  this  to  Niall,  and 
asked  him  to  come  and  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  on 
the  men  of  Leinster  ;  and  incited  by  the  druid,  Niall  went 
into  Leinster  with  a  strong  and  imposing  host  to  waste 
Leinster.  And  when  they  reached  Leinster,  the  druid  would 
not   consent  to  Niall's   accepting   gifts  or  cattle   from   the 
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ó  t/Ai^mb,  £An  copp  60CAC  •o'fAgÁit  An  untArriAr  tléiLl. 
A^ur  vo  feAcnA  l/Aigm  T)o  tou  05  CocA-m  aji  untAtriAr 
HéiLt;  A^ur  cu^  An  *onAoi  -pÁ  "oeAnA  Cocai-d  -oo  ceAn^At  "oon 
cAinúe  ctoice  auá  né  a  pAicpn  *oon  teic  ciaji  *oon  tSlÁme 

6295i-oi|A  61  tt  Onig-oe  ir  UuIaiJ  Ó  bpe-mliTni-ó,  ^^uf  if  AtritAiT) 
acá  An  CAinúe  pn  'n-A  feArAtri  A^u-p  í  Api*o  teACAn  ip  í 
cotter  'n-A  hiornuACCAn  ;  A^ur  j:Á  héi^eAn  •o'&ocai-ó  a  *ónuim 
•oo  cun  nir  An  ^clcnc  &$ur  é  'n-A  feA-pArii,  &£;ur  rÍAbnA 
iAnnAi*óe  j?Á  n-A  corn,  ^gtif  *oÁ  ceAnn  An  urtAbpiA  cnér  An 

63oobpott  T)o  bí  rAn  cAinúe,  &5Uf  tuin^p'eAnrA'o  irnneArriAtt  iAn- 
nAróe  cnér  Ati  t)Á  "Unb  t)o  bí  Ap\  ceAnn  An  urÍAbr\A.  A^jur 
nriAn  "oo  rhoúing  An  "onAc-i  Api  An  orvougA'ó  rom  é,  ottrhu-15- 
ceApi  terp  nAonbApi  Iaoc  'oa  rhAnbAT). 

TDaja  t)o  connAinc  GocAró  An  tAocnATo  "oa  ionnrAi§e  ah 

6305  CÍ     A    TTIAt\bÚA,    CU$    Cr\10CnU§A'Ó    CUnArÓ    £0    CAlniA    A1fl    fém, 

Agur  teir  pn  rníorhcAn  An  rtAbp\A  ir  brurceApi  An  ttn-p^- 
■peA|\f a*o  terp,  ^^tir  céix)  An  615111  ón  tAocnA-m  iApi  rnAnbA'ó 
■ontnn^e  "óíob ;  ir  ní  ViAiúnirceAn  a  beA^  'oa  rcéAbAib  50 
nocuAin  1  nAtbAm  "oó,  Api  comAince  §^^lA^iri  1TI1C  *OorhAn- 
esioginnu,  AttiAit  A'oubnArnAn  ;  ^onAt)  é  rm  An  "OAfiA  ]?Áú 
pAÍUAnAir  *oo  bí   Ai^e  ]\é  TIiaII. 
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Leinstermen  until  they  had  delivered  the  person  of  Eochaidh 
into  the  hands  of  Niall.  And,  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of 
Leinster,  Eochaidh  put  himself  in  the  power  of  Niall ;  and 
the  druid  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a  pillar-stone  which  is 
to  be  seen  to  the  west  of  the  Slaine,  between  Cill  Brighde 
and  Tulach  O  Feidhlimidh  ;  and  that  stone  is  in  a  standing 
position  ;  it  is  high  and  broad,  and  perforated  near  the  very 
top  ;  and  Eochaidh  was  obliged  to  stand  with  his  back 
against  the  stone  and  an  iron  chain  round  his  waist,  with 
both  ends  of  the  chain  passing  through  a  hole  that  was  in 
the  pillar,  and  a  stout  iron  spindle-bolt  stuck  through  the 
two  loops  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  ;  and  when  the  druid 
observed  him  in  this  position,  he  got  ready  nine  warriors  to 
put  him  to  death. 

When  Eochaidh  perceived  the  warriors  approach,  with 
intent  to  slay  him,  he  stoutly  shook  himself  in  champion 
fashion,  and  forthwith  strained  the  chain  and  broke  the  bolt, 
and  escaped  from  the  warriors  with  difficulty,  after  he  had 
slain  some  of  them  ;  and  no  account  is  given  of  his  proceed- 
ings till  he  reached  Alba,  under  the  protection  of  Gabhran 
son  of  Domhanghart,  as  we  have  said.  And  this  was  the 
second  reason  why  he  was  at  enmity  with  Niall. 
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A|A  mbeiú  iomo|A|AO  t),6ocai,ó  f&ri  •oeo|A^i'óe^cc  fom  i 
nAtb^iri,^,oei]Ai*o  *o]Aori5  50  •oc^t^  be&n  J^b-pÁiti,  Irige&ri&c 
^  Winrri,  1-p  be&n  Goc^c  peTotim,  inge&n  Cobc&ig  rmc  *OÁcí, 

6315  uop-p^c  1  n-^oin]?e&cu,  ^^tif  if  1  n-^ono-mce  tdo  bÁt>&j\  -pé 
rncrón&ib.  Cui|Aue&jA  ah  -onyp  b&ti  1  n-^omce^c,  £<vn  'n-& 
bpDc&ijA  acu  1^*0  /yp&ori,  &"§uy  -pojA-p^i'-pe  ó  JxsbpÁn  T)& 
^coitTié^-o  -oon  Leic  ^Tntng.  TDAb^  n&  mb^n,  jau^  be^n  J^b- 
|\Áin    mge&ri     A^uf   be&n    Cocac   -oiA-p    ttiac.      Tlí    bei-pe&T) 

6320iomo-p|io  be&n  j&b-pÁin  *oo  po]\  acc  ct&nn  inge^n  ;  ^uf 
m&j\  c-kjiLs  'onvp  rn&c  &$  tnn^oi  Coc^c  i&fvp&if  be^ri  J&bfiÁiri 
rn&c  t)on  'OÁ  rii&c  A-p  trm&oi  6ocac,  A^u-p  Aonctngi-p  be&n 
Coc&c  pn.  ttt&ji  *oo  TTiocuiJe^,o^|A  Lucc  ^n  ce^§L&i§  x>o 
bí  -p&n  bpo-p&ifie  n&  rnnÁ  -ó<|a  rnb-peiú  ctoirme,  p^piuigTo  x>on 

6325-píog^in  c-jié&T)  &n  gem  -pu^.  Tlocc&i-p  p-pe  50  pu^  rn&c  1-p 
mge&ri  ip  50  fiti^  be^n  Coc^c  tn&c.  pÁ  LúcgÁi-jie&c  các  *oe 
pn.  A^Uf  &n  rn&c  p)-m  jAÁ-mi^  .&n  |\íog>Mi  ó  riiri&oi  Goc^c, 
■oo  b&i-pce&t)   é  ^uf  uti^^yo    AoúÁn    m&c   5&bpÁin   "o'^nnm 

6330  e-oóó,c  -o'-csirim  ,m|a.  A^u-p  td^  éif  pn  cÁim^  Goc^-m  &£U-p  .& 
tíi&c  Lei-p  1  néijAinn  ^uja  §&b  fú§e  L&ige&n  "oó  -péin. 

U-péiTÍi]"e  ir^X)^  iomo|i-po  x)&  éi-ppn,pi.M}A  J&bjAÁn  u&oife&c 
T)Ál  Hi-óv'o^,  -pÁ  jaí  Atb&n,  bÁ-p;  1-p  ^&b&i-p  Ao"óÁn  pt.MceA'p 
Abb&n  tdís  éip  ^^ti^p  cÁirn^  •o'ionnjA&'ó  1-p  •oV-p^^iri  é-i|Ae&rm  iy 
6335 -o'i/s-pjA ^tó  &  ^&bÁt^,  &]\  mbeic  x>o  ftiocc  C^i|Ab|Ae  tlíogtr^'o^ 
-oó  -péin.  'Ci^i'o  -pui]Ae^nn  ttioja  •o'-pe^-p^ib  S^cf^n  Atb/sn  ^y 
b|Ae^u^n  teip  ^uf  ^-p  -pocc^n  1  *ocí|A  1  néi-pinn  *oóib,  cti^- 
^•o^-p    ucc    ^|\    LxM^mb  T)o    bou    &\\  *oci3f.     U^i^  iomop|io 
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Now,  when  Eochaidh  was  thus  an  exile  in  Alba,  some  say 
that  the  wife  of  Gabhran,  who  was  called  Ingheanach,  and 
the  wife  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlim,  daughter  of  Cobhthach  son  of 
Dathi,  were  both  pregnant  at  the  same  time,  and  were  brought 
to  bed  on  the  same  night.  The  two  women  were  shut  up 
in  the  same  house,  no  one  being  with  them,  but  both  being 
together,  while  there  was  a  guard  placed  on  the  outside  by 
Gabhran.  As  to  these  women,  Gabhran's  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  and  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  to  twin  sons. 
Now,  Gabhran's  wife  never  brought  forth  any  children  but 
daughters;  and  as  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  had  brought  forth 
twin  sons,  she  asked  her  to  give  her  one  of  them,  and 
Eochaidh's  wife  consented  to  this.  When  the  household, 
who  were  on  guard,  perceived  that  the  women  had  been 
delivered,  they  asked  the  queen  what  offspring  she  had 
given  birth  to  ;  she  said  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a 
son  and  daughter,  and  that  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  had  given 
birth  to  a  son.  All  were  delighted  at  this  ;  and  this  son 
which  the  queen  got  from  Eochaidh's  wife  had  a  name 
given  him,  and  he  was  called  Aodhan  son  of  Gabhran ;  and 
Eochaidh's  second  son  was  called  Brandubh  son  of  Eochaidh. 
And  after  this,  Eochaidh  and  his  son  came  to  Ireland,  and  he 
himself  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Leinster. 

And  a  long  time  after  this,  Gabhran,  chief  of  Dal  Riada, 
who  was  king  of  Alba,  died  ;  and  Aodhan  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Alba  after  him,  and  came  to  spoil  and  plunder 
Ireland,  and  endeavoured  to  conquer  it,  as  he  was  of  the 
posterity  of  Cairbre  Rioghfhada.  A  large  company  of  the 
men  of  Anglia,  Alba,  and  Wales  came  with  him  ;  and  when 
they   landed   in    Ireland,    they  set   to   plunder   Leinster   in 
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bn&nmib    m&c    Ooc&c  -pAn    &m   rom  1   ]^§e  L&ige&n  ;  &5ur 

6340  cui|\if  Ao*óÁn  ce&cc/s  ctn^e  'o'i&nr&i'ó  ^i&tb  &i-p  né  beic 
t?Á  cíorcÁm  *oó  rem  nó  50  n'oion^n&'ó  cníoc  L&ige&n  tnte 
•o'&n^-Mn.  An  mbeic  *oo  On&n-oub  impiiom&c  p&n  T)ÁiL  pn, 
&*oub&inc  &  mÁc&in  nir  meirne&c  *oo  beiú  Ai^e  -k^ur  50 
^coircrea/o  rem   AcóÁn   *oe.     Leir  pn    uéi*o   &n   mÁú&in  50 

6345  rorton^ponc  AcóÁm,  ir  i&n  nocc&m  &nn  pn  -01,  p&pmigir 
"o'Ao-oÁn  cné/vo  &r  ^  •ocÁmi^  *oo  toe  L-Mge&n.  "A  c&iL'le&c/ 
cs\\  ré,  "ní  *oLe&5&in  *oíom  rcé^t^  -oo  c&b&inu*otnu-re  &n  pn.' 
"  tTI &y&  c&itle&c  mé,"  &r  pr e,  "  ir  c&ib'te&c  "oo  mÁú&in  ;  A^iir 
acá  cómnÁ'ó  co^&in  &5&m  né  a  -óé&n&m  riou."    Leir  pn  uóto 

6350  1  bró-o  rÁ  teic  ni&.  "A  AcóÁm,"  &n  p,  "t)o  mmr  mé  tunc 
511] \  c^itte^c  t)o  mÁú&in,  ^v^nr  mmpm  &noir  T)tnc  51m  me 
rém  í,  -^ur  x>^  nein  pn  ^im&b  •oe&nfanÁc&in  "ótnu  bn-Mroub. 
thme  pn  ctnn  por  1  nAtb&m  &n  &n  mÁú&in  ^cÁ  ro  teic,  ir 
/vmmeoc&i'ó  rí  1m  LÁc&in-re  ^un&b  mé  rém  *oo  mÁc&in  ;  &5ur 

635550  nocu&m  4s  céite  mhnn,  5&0  iom&u  z^n  rmtLe&'ó  L&ige&n 
•oo  'óé&n&m." 

T)o-níúe&n  teir  &  n'oub&inu  &n  be&n  ;  ir  An  nocc&m 
-oo  tÁúxvin  a  céiLe  tdo  n&  mnÁib  xvomtngir  nío§&n  n& 
hAtb&n   ^un&b  í    mÁú^in    On&n'otnb  -oo    nu^  Ao-óÁn   ^nr 

6360 /sn  n-A  ctor  rom  "óó,  "oo  ce^n^^it  &n  n^  mnÁib  nún  tti-mc  *oo 
■óé&n&m  &n  &n  ^ctnr  "o'e^t^  50  ^eMttre&'ó  rém  níog&cc 
Atb-csn  ^5  T)Át  1x1^*0^  xda,  mbeiú  por  n^  'oÁt^  ^ca,.  Leir 
pn  cmnif  por  1  nx)Áit  Dn^n'otub  511-p  ce^n^b^x)^!!  ^n^on 
cÁin'oe^r  né  céite ;  ir  r^^bxsir  Acó^n  ^n  cín  5^n  *oíoc  'oo 

6365"óé^n^m  mnce.  S1^6^*0  ce-csn^  níon  b^  m^c  *oon  Coc^TÓ-re 
niAC  6&nn&  Cmnre^t^ig  ^n  On^nx)iib-fo  rÁ  ní  L^i^e-^n, 
^m^it  bnr  roittif  psn  'o/sn^  te^b^n  "oon  rc-Mn-fe. 

T)ÁÍ&  tléibt,  xsn  ^brtnbmí'o  A5  cnÁcc^t),  ir  tíonm^n  acáix) 
a,  -ptiocc  1  nérpmn  ón  ocu^n  m^c  cÁmi^  u&i'ó.      gi'óe^'ó  ní 

637obmneorr^m  ^nn^o  i^'o,  x>o  bní§  ^nn^b  mi^n  tmn  50  roin- 
te^c^n  t^b^inc  onn&  1  n5^btn5^*ó  ctomne  111110^*0.  1r 
tíime  lomonno  g^inmte^n  tli^tL  Tl&oigi&tt&c  *oon  níg-fe,  'oo 
bníg  ^un  §^b  -pé  nA,oi  n^éitt,  nó  n&oi  mbn^ig'oe,  xs  CÚ15  *oíob 
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the  first  instance.  Brandubh  son  of  Eochaidh  at  that  time 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Leinster  ;  and  Aodhan  sent  envoys 
demanding  hostages  from  him  as  securities  for  his  paying 
tribute  to  him,  saying  that  otherwise  he  would  waste  the 
whole  territory  of  Leinster.  While  Brandubh  was  in  trouble 
at  this  message,  his  mother  told  him  to  take  courage,  and  that 
she  would  avert  the  attack  of  Aodhan  from  him.  Upon  this 
the  mother  went  to  the  camp  of  Aodhan  ;  and  when  she  had 
reached  it,  she  inquired  of  Aodhan  why  he  had  come  to  waste 
Leinster.  "  Thou  hag,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  obliged  to  give 
thee  any  information  on  that  matter."  "  If  I  be  a  hag,"  said 
she,  "  thy  mother  is  a  hag ;  and  I  have  something  to  say  to 
thee  in  secret."  Thereupon  he  went  with  her  apart.  "Aodhan," 
said  she,  "  I  told  thee  that  thy  mother  was  a  hag  ;  and  I  tell 
thee  now  that  I  am  she,  and  that  accordingly  Brandubh  is  thy 
brother.  Therefore,  send  to  Alba  for  thy  supposed  mother, 
and  she  will  confess,  in  my  presence,  that  I  am  thy  mother  ; 
and  until  we  meet,  do  thou  refrain  from  spoiling  Leinster." 

He  acted  as  the  woman  directed  ;  and  when  the  women 
came  together,  the  queen  of  Alba  admitted  that  it  was 
Brandubh's  mother  who  gave  birth  to  Aodhan  ;  and  when  he 
heard  this,  he  bound  the  women  to  keep  the  matter  a  close 
secret  lest  he  should  lose  the  sovereignty  of  Alba  at  the  hands 
of  the  Dal  Riada  should  they  become  aware  of  the  affair. 
Thereupon,  he  sent  for  Brandubh  ;  and  they  both  formed  a 
friendly  alliance;  and  Aodhan  left  the  country  without  inflicting 
injury  on  it.  However,  the  Brandubh  who  was  king  of  Leinster 
was  not  a  son  of  this  Eochaidh  son  of  Eanna  Cinnsealach,  as 
will  clearly  appear  in  the  second  book  of  this  history. 

As  to  Niall,  of  whom  we  are  treating,  numerous  are  his 
descendants  in  Ireland  sprung  from  his  eight  sons.  But 
we  shall  not  enumerate  them  here,  because  we  intend  to 
speak  of  them  at  length  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Milidh.  Now  this  king  is  called  Niall  Naoighiallach,  from  his 
having  received  nine  hostages  or  nine  captives,  five  of  them 
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ó  ctn^eA'ÓAib  ÓineAnn,  A^ur  a   ce&cAip   a  hAlbAin  ;  ^onAt) 
6375  Aine  pn  *oo  nmne  An  pie  íia  nomn-re  pi  or : 

tYlAC  COCAIT)  AJVO  n-OJVOAn, 

ttiAll  nÁj\  1  ri^Ac  An'oblA'ó ; 
^A^Aif  j\íje  nénneArm 
GipeAnn  Aguf  AlbAn. 

6380  ^AbAif  51  All  £AC  CÓ151-5 

1  nein.irm  cné  Afvogoil; 
Cuj  -pÁ  a  |\éip.  5 An  cÁj\bj\AC 
Ceicne  ^éill  a  hAlbAin. 

5onAT)  •oe  bAOi  T><5-f  An, 

6385  1   "OCOjAAlb  T1A  bpACAC, 

"Re  nó|\  tiA  |\io§  n.ACAC, 

TIIaII  IIaOI^IaIIaC  tHAUAC. 

T)o  g&b  "OÁcí  ttiac  £iAcnAc  mic  6ocac  TTItii^TTieA'óóiri  rrnc 
TntnneA*ÓAi§  ^ífnj  rrnc  piAcnAC  SfiAibúme  rrnc  CAinbne  Lic- 

639ofeACAin  rrnc  ConniAic  rrnc  Ainc  Aompn  rrnc  Ctnnn  C6at)- 
caúai§  "oo  píoL  éineAtrióin  río^Acu  érpeAnn  23  btiAX)nA. 
pAÍ  mgeAn  Gooac  ó  nÁróueA-p  CnuAÓÁn  péite  An  cé-mbeAn 
"oo  bí  Ai^e.  An  "OA-pA  beAn  Giúne  mgeAn  ÓnAC  mÁCAin 
OiIioIXa    tTlintu.     An    upeAp  beAn    vo  bí    Aijje   -oa  n^Ainúí 

6395  11UA-Ó  mgeAn  Aincig  tlictteAÚAin  mic  p-in  Con^A  rnÁÚAin 
pAcnAc  CAÍ^Aig,  <&5ur  ir  *oa  bneiú  puAin  bÁr.  feAnA-OAc 
pÁ  hAinm  -oiteAr 'oó  A-p  "ounr ;  A^ur  ir  umie  -oo  ^Arpcí  IDÁcí 
•óe,  ionAnn  iomonno  T)Áuí  ir  CApAró  ;  A^ur  if  Afi  a  ÚApAcc 
•oo  ^AbAf)  a  A-pm  Ain  *oo  LeAn  An  ponA-mm  TDÁtí  *óe.     A^tip 

64oo  ir  attiIato  x)o  triAnbA'ó  TDÁuí  .1.  fAignéAn  remote  •oo  cuiotti 
'n-A  ttiuUIac  ó  neAtn  Afi  mbeic  a^  -oeAnAtri  con^cAir  A-p  An 
bfnAm^c  *oó  ;  A^tir  ir  bÁirii  né  St/iAb  AtpA  T)o  rnA-pbA'ó  é, 
cné  'óíojAtcAr  T)é,  mAtt  ^un  hAi-p^eA-ó  leip  x)t3inceAÓ  -oí- 
cneAbAig  nAotricA  *OAn  b'Ainrn   pAnmenmr  lén  rriA't'tthgeA'ó 

6405  é.  A^ur  Afi  n-A  rriAnbAX)  attiIai*o  rinjUU^A'OAn  a  itiumnueAn 
a  co-pp  teo  1  néinmn,  ^u^  liA'óbAiceA'ó  1  íloiti^  nA  tlíog  1 
^CnnACAm  é. 

FINIS   LIBRI   PRIMI. 
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from  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  four  from  Alba  ;  and  it  was 
on  this  subject  that  the  poet  composed  the  following  stanzas : 

Son  of  the  noble  Eochaidh  of  honour 

Was  Niall,  modest  in  each  high  distinction  ; 
He  held  the  sovereignty  of  successions 
In  Erin  and  in  Alba. 

He  got  a  hostage  from  each  province 

In  Erin  through  high  valour  ; 
He  brought  under  his  sway,  without  blemish, 

Four  hostages  from  Alba. 

Hence  he  was  called 

In  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
Through  the  gold  of  the  prosperous  kings, 

JSiall  of  the  nine  hostages,  the  heroic. 

Dathi  son  of  Fiachraidh,  son  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhon, 
son  of  Muireadhach  Tireach,  son  of  Fiachraidh  Sraibhthine, 
son  of  Cairbre  Lithfeachair,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art 
Aoinfhear,  son  of  Conn  Ceadchathach  of  the  race  of 
Eireamhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-three 
years.  Fial  daughter  of  Eochaidh,  from  whom  is  named 
Cruachan  Feile,  was  his  first  wife.  His  second  wife  was 
Eithne  daughter  of  Orach  and  mother  of  Oilill  Molt.  His 
third  wife,  Ruadh  daughter  of  i\irteach  Uichtleathan  son 
of  Fear  Congha,  was  mother  of  Fiachraidh  Ealgach ;  and 
she  died  in  bringing  him  forth.  Fearadhach  was  his  proper 
name  at  first  ;  and  he  was  called  Dathi,  for  dathi  means 
'  quick' ;  and  it  was  because  of  the  quickness  with  which  he 
put  on  his  armour  that  he  was  called  Dathi.  And  the 
manner  in  which  Dathi  was  slain  was  this :  a  flash  of 
lightning  descended  from  heaven  on  his  crown  when  he  was 
engaged  in  conquering  France  ;  and  it  was  near  the  Alp 
mountains  he  was  slain  by  the  vengeance  of  God,  since 
he  had  pillaged  the  penitentiary  of  a  holy  hermit  called 
Parmenius  who  cursed  him.  And  when  he  was  slain  in  this 
manner,  his  friends  brought  his  body  to  Ireland  and  buried 
it  in  Roilig  na  Riogh  at  Cruachain. 

END   OF   THE   FIRST  BOOK. 
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[The  mss.  referred  to  liere  as  M,  Mi,  M2,  &c,  are  described  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  this  volume.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  variants  accumulated  in 
the  course  of  the  preparation  of  the  work  are  given,  and  those  are  selected  for 
insertion  which  seemed  most  useful  or  characteristic.  The  variations  in  the  verse 
passages  are  given  more  liberally.  Every  gap,  however,  in  the  mss.  chiefly 
followed  is  recorded,  no  matter  how  small.  A  few  corrections  of  errors  observed 
on  a  casual  reading  are  noted  below. 

Text  begins  at  page  a  of  fol.  exxv  of  M2,  being  page  a  of  fol.  8  of  the  VopAf 
■peAf  a  (including  the  "OionbpoVlAc).  The  corresponding  reference  in  Mi  is  p.  42, 
more  than  half-way  down.] 

5.  coimmeAfgcA  M2.  6.  "bÁibiolón  M2Mi.  12.  sopcigeApriA  E. 

13.  rriAc  "Oé,  of  course,  is  Adam,  as  in  certain  genealogies.  15.  p-iA  Mi. 

28.  céit>  T)i"lintt  separate  in  M2  here ;  but  céAt>  is  usually  united  to  the 
following  noun  in  the  same  MS.  as  in  text. 

37.  cotttAO-m  ms.  The  translation  should  read  '  without  taking  any  part 
whatever  with  them  in  the  building  of  the  tower.'  conrmAom  is  the  more 
common  form. 

56.  tleAntil  in  M2,  and  this  is  the  form  adopted  in  the  text  throughout,  though 
HeAnuAl  is  very  often  met  with  in  M2  and  in  other  mss. 

57.  t)Ái|Mce  (=  -D'Aip-ice)  generally  in  mss. 

59.  Unt)  is  the  form  used  in  the  Keating  mss.  invariably.  Scicia  ED,  as  in 
text  throughout. 

60.  pop  r\&n  EH  ;  pop  111  W  ;  pop  pAti  Fi.  61.  oipeAg'ÓA  Mi. 
63-70.  Order  followed  in  these  two  quatrains  is  that  of  Mi. 

63-66.  Om.  M2.  63.  pÁ  for  bA  F1F2. 

64.  in  po  §.  EH.  66.  cati  pop-  gAbf  ac  E. 

67.  mop  F1F2  ;  aj  for  Ia  EH  ;  Ia  W. 

75.  bliAt)Ain  M1M2F1F2  ;  but  frequently  g.  pi.  after  such  a  word  as  cpi  pici-o. 

78.  -oo  cum-OAc  EH.         80.  Ap  does  not  aspirate  m  of  mAi§  generally  in  M2. 

82.  Ati  cop  EH. 

82-85.  This  quatrain  follows  the  previous  stanza  without  intervening  prose 
in  Mi. 

83.  CAotfipcoil  EH.         84.  eocetiA  E  ;  eoclienA  HW.         86.  Agup  om.  E. 
92-95.  This  quatrain  om.  MiFEH  ;    W  inserts  this  quatrain,  and  om.  next. 
97-100.  F2W  om.  97.  An  cpAoi  cppeACAc  Fi ;  ah  cf.  M2  ;  Ati  pAOi  Mi. 
101.  cpiúp  M1M2. 
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103.  CeArmpAoLuiT)  Mi ;  CeArmp-AotA  M2  here  ;  but  it  generally  uses  a 
contraction  :  the  name  is  declined  in  its  first  syllable. 

104.  UjAAiceApu.  '  Accidence  '  is,  of  course,  not  an  exact  rendering  of  the 
word.     Elsewhere  in  the  translation  the  word  is  left  as  in  original. 

111.  pccio-o  M1M2,  the  more  correct  case. 

117.  ca|\  Aip  M2.     Other  mss.  generally  write  CApv  a  Aip  in  such  cases. 

121.  t>el,Anmmtm  and  beUlAntnmup  are  used ;  the  former  is  the  more 
common ;  the  latter  form  is  adopted  in  text. 

140.  coccAib  M2.  151.  All  (Eoman  letters)  MiM2. 

156.  jAincion  M2  ;  but  5  generally  dotted  after  uime  in  same. 

158.  jpéu^Ac  M1M2  (which  is  the  proper  form).     Bead  gneA^Ac. 

161-170.  HeAnút  is  the  common  form  here  ;  tleAiiUAt  F|. 

164.  a|a  riACAip  M2EWHF1F2  (last  two  words) ;  Mi  as  in  text.  tleAnul  W. 
noTibAlRH. 

175-202.  These  lines  om.  several  mss.,  as  FiE  ;  but  MiM2F2D  give. 

176.  mbAibiotón  M2 ;  tnbÁibiolóm  Mi.  177.  cuato  ms. 

199.  no  in  M2  for  tjo  of  text. 

200.  tiA  "bÁibiobóine  M2  ;  riA  t)Áibiotón  Mi. 

201.  cceAngcA-o  M1M2.  212.  met)  MiM2. 

213-14.  ^a  inbAoi  iLbenbA  An  beAcíiA  Fi.  ^a  bptnLit)  benbA  m  beACAF2. 
213.  néUM2;  net  Mi.  214.  ilbenU  EH. 

223.  jau  f^e-im  ngtumn  Fi ;  F2  as  in  text.  233.  Ain  fin  M2. 

236.  ó  Séim  Mo.  The  m  is  dotted  in  this  word  in  MiM2,  here,  and  in  line  238. 
250.  SeAncur'A  M1M2 ;  read  feAncup a.  255.  étiió'OAn  M2  ;  éu'Uii'opio'oJMi. 
260.  -rriAC  Mq,  which  read.  21 Z.  rriAC  M2,  which  read. 

298,  &c.  The  order  of  the  lines  is  that  in  Mi  ;  M2  transposes  11.  300  and  301 
with  11.  304  and  305. 

300.  An  ni  -oia  cuá  5.,  &c.  Mi.         o  a  bftnl  EH  ;  obptnL  W. 

301.  ceAnc  Ag  a  bfuit  Mi.  a  CfeAnÓAf  F2. 

302.  A-p  for  An  EH.  304.  gAn  ceAf  Fi. 

305.  bunuf  M1M2 ;  f  é  ha|\  bttpuf  no  LeijjeAf  F2,  and  so  EHW,  with  small 
variations. 

309.  After  this  line  HC1C2  continue  the  poem  ;  thus  H  : 

"Oo  f-AgAib  "oo  fOA  ctomn 

TTlAOip  f  a  mó  gAC  nAcptmm 

3ah  pepc  ^ati  nACAin  £An  mm 

1  can  "oa  ngeub^oAoiY  Sao-toiL  ; 

Do  f-Agtnb  fAgbAib  eibe 

niAOifi  meAtiti  50  monjbome 

3au  'omtuA'6  -pe  -OAiifi  noenpipv 

T)o  pot  §AfCA  gte  5aoi-diL. 
313.  nél  F2  ;  tléll  Fi.  319.  -pen  for  feme  EH. 

321.  glAf  gAfCA  FiF2.  329.  Bead -oa^V. 

335.  Bead  CAijvpnpf,  the  form  elsewhere  in  text  and  in  ms.     M2  has  here, 
however,  cAnnngAipv. 
346.  •oia  Mi. 

348.  a|\  fut)  ifiA]AA  M2  ;  AHfAt)  mAf\A  Mi.  KobAin  Mi  (UoniAin  or 

TlobAin  is  from  Eubrum  ;  mtnn  TlobAin,  Mare  Eubrum).    cuile  m  ajaa  j\ obAin  Fi. 
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372.  An  pAbA  M2  ;  a  reAnpAbA  Mi  (which  is  strictly  the  reading  translated). 

375.  éubo-oAp  M2.  inuii  M2. 

378.  The  title  of  Walsingham's  hook  is  Ypodigma.  In  the  translation,  read 
Upodigma. 

380.  Read  SciceAt)Ac  ;  M2  has  SceiciAT)Ac.  391.  p a  nípe  M2. 

393.  comntn-6  MD.  394.  Readx>^V . 

396.  1iAittéiT)io'5  M2  ;  R,  &c,  as  in  text.      403.  ó  accái-o  M2 ;  ó  ccáit>  Mi. 

406.  t>Á  C015  M2  ;  bAt)  ctiAit)  ó  a  Ú015  PM].  407.  pobAip  P. 

408.  ftuAJ  Mi.  410.  caUI  Mi;  Ar  ceApc  for  ir  ceAt)  M1M2. 

415.  CÁ15  ms. 

428,  &c,  M2's  reading  here  after  TYlAOire  is :  Agur  50  pAibe  mAC  a  niic  .1, 
Spú  tnAC  eAppú  Ap  ha  bpeic  pub  "oo  cniAÍLA'OAp,  &c. 

434.  So  perfectly  equivalent  are  the  letters  u  and  a  in  certain  syllables,  that 
the  word  meAruit),  which  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  page  in  ms.  as  being  the  first 
word  on  the  next  page,  hecomes  meAfAit)  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  page. 

440.  ó  ceAcc  cuAice  *oé  'oeAnb  bib  RH. 

442.  Read  pceinrn  ;  read  riitnp  meAnn,  and  in  translation  for  the  sea  of 
Meann  read  the  stuttering  sea. 

443.  oipeAn  H/cr  1  "ocip.  463.  Read  ttiac.  469.  Read  triAC. 
474.  oigiAn  M2 ;  oijén  Mi.          481.  i?íWí?-oUoippiAn.  483.  Read  bicm. 
491.  pnróe  ms.             507.  SeAcu  tnbbiA"ónA  bAOi  ah  lotncopnAin  Mi. 

509.  Aftnon  RH.  511.  Kippibb  here  and  generally  in  ms. 

512.  TleAnuAb  is  the  form  here,  but  see  above,  1.  56.  530.  AipAti  M2. 

536.  mnp-óúcAinn  Mi ;  M2  as  in  text.  538.  Read  CAppA. 

549.  Abe  or  a  be  generally  in  ms.  551.  pine  3AoiT)ib  gAfOA  51b  F1F2. 

553.  -oiobrAn  Ann  pom  PMi ;  Ann  fin  for  Ann  ó  f  om  RH  ;  "W  puts  Ann 
before  "oiob  ;  Ann  -pom  Fi. 

560.  T)eA$pÁcA  M1M2,  but  'OeA^ÁcA  in  other  passages  of  same.  Abboic  F2  ; 
aU6it>  Fi. 

583.  eAfpÁm  and  eAppÁmn  are  found  in  the  ms.  ;  the  latter  seems  the 
prevailing  form. 

590.  Brigansia  Mi;  bpigAnciA  RH  ;  but  "oiuice  nA  "bpA^AnpA  in  591. 
poipcmgéb  ms. 

596.  lApecb  MiM2. 

612.  cunrotnj.     In  translation  for  finished  read  erected. 

619.  beir  t>o  pónAt)  b.  Mi.  624.  Read  tneipbe. 

626.  ge  beic  Fi ;  gebe  (for  Aimne)  RH  ;  cia  be  "W. 

637.  T>Ó5Aib  F1F2.  638.  ir  om.  FiF2.  640.  a  bpopcAm  M. 

644.  Read  Hé<vmÁin,  and  in  translation  Neamain;  the  same  correction  applies 
to  line  646. 

653.  T)ibeAp5Ac  Mi. 

672.  fti  SciciA  TLeApbóip  púnJAnn  ; 

níop  bo  po  AnbpAn-o  RH. 

680.  nA  Aethiopia  ms.     686.  'n-A  om.  M2.     708.  rnbpioccÁm  M2,  readmóvp. 

709.  bÁtn  ms.  ;  but  bÁirh  generally  in  such  contexts. 

727.  An  éipmnM2;  as  in  text  Mi.  737.  peAncupA  Ma. 

738.  Version  of  this  poem  in  B.  Bal.,  p.  19  £  7 :  see  also  LL.,  opening  pages, 
for  the  history  of  the  early  invasions  of  Ireland. 

2E 
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739.  Read-o^  V. 

741.  ye&b  nA  ripe  1  •ocAngACAn  RH ;  cia  nn  Ar  a  cca,  "W ;  jreAt)  tiA  cípe  a 
ccah^a-oaja  M2F1 ;  as  in  text  Mi. 

747.  q\Aij;iA  W ;  gj\acia  as  in  text  RH.  748.  ite«í?  Ótoi-óim. 

750.  tlugCA  AJ  bneogAn  cojvmop  RH  ;  ttugAT)  a£  bneo^Ancon  tnóp  "W ; 
jui^ax)  aj  bneojjAn  nun  mop  Pi.  Fo  has  the  same  reading,  but  it  is  corrected 
to  the  reading  in  text  in  different  ink. 

753.  1 -ocococc  R.  773.  cAit>piob  M2 ;  CAit>pioni  Mi. 

774.  "oeijeAriAC  ms.  782.  CA-rapiob  M2. 

785.  oU/muijceAp  ;  M1M2  write  the  word  with  initial  o,  as  in  text  throughout. 
It  is  sometimes  found,  however,  with  an  initial  u. 

786.  CAOgAC  M2,  and  so  often. 

788.  AtnbpéuncpAcc  M2 ;  AmbpéncpAÓc  Mi. 

799.  "ÓAtiArm,  so  generally  in  M1M2. 

814.  ftifuiojvo  ms.         ppíonipÁi-ó  Mi  generally. 

819.  cuAice  Mi  ;  as  in  text  M2.  824.  Ttteipbeoit  M2  ;  tttilbeoit  Mi. 

827.  11O1I10Ó  M2.  831.  cao^a  M2. 

844.  bfujACA-mn  M2  ;  bpoppcAm  Mi.  848.  Leip  Mi  ;  M2  as  in  text. 

854.  eg  M2.  863.  r ah  3.  ca.  M2  ;  Mi  writes  the  words  in  full. 

866.  pipbfeAp  M2  ;  ^up  bfeAp  Mi.  875.  ah  jeimolAc  M1M2. 

874.  Read  -o'éipe  Ainón. 

877.  treibpic  F1F2 ;  peibpit>  M2 ;  dbpic  Mi.  aUóto  M2M1,  but 

©aLLóic  supra. 

882.  5i-6bé  Mo ;  pbé  Mi.        téi§feAt>  MiM2.  88S.  gi-óbé  M2. 

889.  ce-onA  Mi.  894.  Rheuda  MiM2. 

904.  fAn  .16.  ca.  T)oti  .3.  -oifcinc  M2  ;  ifiti  .10.  ca.  -oon  .3.  -oifarij  Mi,  but 
the  16th  chapter  is  the  correct  reference,  according  to  the  edition  of  Camhrensis 
published  in  the  Rolls  Series,  1867. 

914.  Arnu§  M2,  but  generally  Ainu,  as  in  text,  elsewhere  in  same. 

930.  cÁngA'OAjx  M2.  5Á  M2.  947.  ceAnpAi-me  M2  ;  Mi  as  in  text. 

961-969.  The  text  in  this  paragraph  is  taken  from  Fi.  The  passage  as  given 
in  Mo  is  practically  identical  with  that  given  in  F2.  I  quote  it  here  as  given  in 
F2  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  orthography  of  that  ms.  Contractions  have  been 
lengthened  silently.  The  mss.  are,  in  general,  disturbed  at  this  point.  I  chose  the 
setting  and  arrangement  of  Fi,  as  it  seemed  the  most  logically  connected  with  the 
context : — 

nó  gupAb  ó  niAnumn  no  bí  pA  ftnAchc  ^Ao-mioi  in  uau  pn  -OAp  ueAn^A 
•oibior  m  gAOi'oeAtj  t>o  cuA"OAp  Ann.  AT>eip  lornoppo  opchetiup  ^upAb  í  An 
^AOTÓiot^  if  ueAngA  t)ilior  a  mAnumn  if  mmeAfOA  pipAb  é  oitén  nA 
bei-pvionn  in  coibén  pn  Af  An  npiAVLvoAp  nA  T>pAOice  -con  ^pAin^c  "°0  bniog 
^up^b  í  dpe  cobAp  -opAoi-oioccA  lApcAip  e-oppA  m  cau  pn,  a  pip  gupAb  í  An 
^AOi-oiobg  pÁ  ceAn^A  "oibiop  "oonA  -opAOiCAib. 
974.  Able  F2 ;  om   M2.  1001.  afcbé  M2. 

1002.  M2  om.  if  "oo  nop  Aib  ;  Mi  as  in  text. 

1007-1070.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  forms  used  here,  such  as  bpeACAin, 
bneAcnAc,  bpeAcnAip,  are  those  given  in  M2Ú1  a  later  passage,  and  also  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  this  passage.  Here  the  forms  are  bpioccÁm,  bpioccÁme, 
Brittania,  An  bpioucÁimr,  'oo  bpioccÁmib,  bpioccÁmioc,  ón   mbpioccÁme, 
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except  in  1040,  1041,  where  M2  reads  as  in  text.  The  forms  in  text  seemed  more 
calculated  to  '  conciliate  the  eye,'  as  they  are  more  common.  The  same  remark 
•will  apply  to  the  use  of  these  words  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  volume. 

1061.  t>neo§Ain  M2.  1071-1119.  M2F2  om.  this  passage  ;  M1F1  give  it. 

1143.  cio-óbé  ms. 

1 163.  From  Agur  in  1163  to  Cniorc  in  1165  om.  WCiH.  F2  om.  gap  between 
policnomcon,  1162,  and  the  same  word  1170,  the  omission  being  evidently  a 
scribal  oversight,  and  typical  of  other  similar  gaps  in  F2. 

1220.  Poem  given  in  B.  Lee,  fol.  12,  and  in  D.  iv.  3  (Stowe,  R.I. A.),  p.  16. 
"C^oirij  riA  toing-p  F2  ;  Uóip§  Fi. 

1221.  nA  ccAn^AtJA^  F2  ;  t)A  ccAn^A-OAn  Fi  ;  T)Á  for  'ha  HR"W. 

1222.  bAt)  meAbpA  F2  ;  At»  rneAbAin  Mi. 

1223.  a  n-AtitnAnriA  MSB.  generally.  1224.  "bneo^A  Mi. 

1226.  "buAigne  RH.       1228.  CotpcAMi.       1239.  cAoipoc  Mi;  coipoc  M2. 
1286.  feACf\AÓ  P;  féicjvioc  Mi ;  reijnoc  W  ;  reinic  RH. 
1297.  feAjAAib  M2 ;  An  nio^Acu  aj  tia  fÍAicib  Mi  ;  nio^Acc  RH  ;  jreAnAib 
RHW. 

1336.  ir  buAn  Mi.  1338.  if  biiAipie  Mi ;  M2  om.  ir. 

1339.  RH  insert  via  after  a£. 

1347.  rriAjVb  gon  mbion  AnAnnÁn  Mi  ;  as  in  text  M2 ;  ^on  mbeAn  RH. 

1349.  50  is  inserted  before  bun  in  some  mss. 

1352-3.  Gap  between  the  two  words  mileAt),  F2. 

1352.  aj  ceACU  1  ccin  Ann  r An  tomj  1  ua  p.Aibe  éineAthón  FiR. 

1358.  mófVA  Mi ;  rheAj\A  M2;  *oo  thACAib  mor\A  RH. 

1360.  UUA1Ú1  T).  X).  R;  uuAice  H.  1374.  "pÁiri  Afé  Mi.         p'n  Fi. 

1375.  im|\eAfom  RH ;  unneArAin  Mi.  1376.  tiom  Mi. 

1377.  Ann  fA  tncnnjlionn  M2 ;  irm  rnóinjt/ionn  Mi. 

1382-89.  Text  of  stanzas  as  in  M2. 

1384.  beAn  ttlitiot)  a  gcti  j?a  caiu  Mi ;  CAin  Fi. 

1386.  CAOib  for  teic  Mi.         1387.  fAn  ngleAnn  ngAnb  cnuAiu  Mi. 

1388.  7  An  for  lÁirh  né  Mi,  which  is  the  best  reading,  and  the  one  translated. 

1389.  colt)  Mi ;  cAit)  RH  ;  caiu  W  ;  coit>  Fi.  on  cAOithlmt)  Fi  ; 
coinil/mn  F2. 

1395.  jronur  jreArA  R ;  fonurfir  HW.  1408.  rmr  om.  M2. 

1412-13.  For  the  translation  of  these  lines  read 

We  stoutly  won  a  battle 

Over  the  sprites,  &c. 
1414.  1  gceAnn  om.  F2.  1420.  tin  F2. 

1421.  t>emmneAc  M2  ;  •oeitnneAc  FiF2  ;  Mi  as  in  text. 

1422.  leACA  PM1M2F1F2  etc. ;  leAC  in  a  few  copies. 
1449.  Head  feinpvoe.  1452.  ir  om.  F]F2. 

1456.  biobnA  M2 ;  Mi  as  in  text.  1457.  tiAc  AntfieAn  mss. 

1468.  -oo  nocAin  rriAc  Snémie  Angem  Mi ;  -oo  nocAin  F2. 
1475.  TleA-OAn  FiF2;  eAt)An  M2 ;  elsewhere  OACAn. 

1484.  The  initial  of  rWb  is  here  undotted  in  MiM2,  and  this  is  a  very  general 
usage  in  these  mss.  :  so  An  ftoicc,  An  fUtAJ;,  etc. 

1487.  Head  t^wn^e,  which  is  the  general  form,  though  here  M2  has  •onttmge. 
1489.  Sntmn  M2.  1494.  gAbAir  •oAjvoflAic  some  copies  ;  ftAic  Mi. 
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1495.  An  om.  F2. 

1496.  Mi  gives  the  line  1500  here,  and  repeats  it  at  1500  ;  M2  as  in  text. 
149S.  -do  £Ab  An  leAC  "óeifceAf  cac  Fi. 

1499.  In  translation  read  l  He  ohtained  from  the  Boyne,'  etc.      ceAf  u  M2  for 

CfÓT)A. 

1520.  VeAt)Ai5  F2.  1521-26.  om.  F2M2W  ;  M1HEF1  give. 

1523.  ti^eA-ÓAil  Fi.  1531.  01U  om.  HEW. 

1544.  After  fliocu  the  usage  varies  in  the  mss.  as  to  the  aspiration  of  the 
initial  letter  of  personal  names  :  sometimes  the  adjectival  name,  which  comes 
second,  alone  is  aspirated,  as  flioéc  ttliiif  eAÍ>Aij;  Úifig  ;  sometimes  both  words, 
sometimes  none.     A  rjame  beginning  with  f  is  rarely  aspirated  after  fl/iocc. 

1568-70.  Aguf  .  .  .  tJr\niutfiAin  om.  M2  ;  F1F2  give.        1588.  cf Anncof  M2. 

1592.  Poem  also  given  in  23  K..  32  (E.  I.  A.).     cpAnncAf  M2. 

1595.  cAOtfi  for  coif  Fi.  1596.  om.  fóf  Fi. 

1598.  gotiAt)  "oe  fin  cuait)  f  o  ftnAcc  Mi. 

1603.  AtriAiL  A"oeirv  An  feAncAf  Fi. 

1627.  gAn  bf  on  ms.     Poem  also  in  23  K.  32,  p.  83. 

1629.  UA^A-p  F2F1M1 ;  -ouAbAf  M1F1 ;  UAbAif  W  ;  -ouAbAif  H  ;  tiAbof  M2 

1630.  bliAÍ>Ain  gAn  cac  M2  ;  Mi  as  in  text.  1633.  "beACAijj  Mi. 
1639.  Mi  reads  here  acá  An  Cf  oiniciT)  UAntntie  eólAc  Ag  ceAcu  leir  An  ni 

5céut)nA  50  nAbAi|\. 

1641.  Poem  in  23  K.  32,  p.  82  :  23  K.  45,  p.  195  :  also  in  LL.  p.  211. 

1642.  An  bf,eA,OAbAij\  M1M2. 

1643-4.  The  translation  strictly  should  read,  'Was  won  by  Eibhear  over 
Eireamhon';  but  the  question  intended  and  actually  answered  is  not  precisely 
why  Eireamhon  won  the  battle,  but  why  he  fought  it  at  all ;  the  sense  is  this : 
4  Why  did  Eireamhon  fight  this  battle  which  he  won  over  Eibhear.' 

1646.  An  fÁú  mo  n-oeAjvriA  Mi. 

1648.  ir  feAff  bAtiAf  Mi.  1651.  -oa  gcopiAtfi  fin  Af  ^ton.  gbé  Mi. 

1655-6.  1A|\  .  .  .  btiAtmA  in  brackets  in  M1M2.  This  will  serve  as  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  brackets  in  the  mss.,  which  seemed  clumsy  and  unnecessary 
in  the  printed  text. 

1659.  f  o  ctof  Mi.  1662.  Aucof cAif  éibiop  Mi.  1679.  om.  fi  Fi. 

1688.  om.  "ÓotnnAnncAib  F1F2EH.  1713.  c.  ca.  for  ceAT)CAibi"oit  M2. 

1717.  oicciAn  M2.  1718.  "bfioccÁine  M2. 

1725.  CAifoeAf  M2,  but  in  other  passages  cÁifoeAf . 

1741.  comf  Ag  ms.  1743.  céipoti  ms. 

1751.  Poem  given  in  Todd's  Nennius,  Appendix,  p.  xix,  taken  from  B.  Lee, 
fol.  286.  fA  UAOib  ceAf  F2  :  fA  cíf  M2;  fAn  CAOib  Mi ;  ifin  uíf  E. 

1751.  Aon  is  the  invariable  reading  of  the  Keating  mss.,  but  Án  or  An  is  the 
reading  of  the  older  versions  of  the  poem,  and  is  no  doubt  the  correct  reading. 

1755.  Af  é  EFi  ;  -if  é  H  ;  f é  W.  1757.  -oa  "oi-oeAn  E. 

1768.  níof  béccóif  M2 ;  f  Á  céA-oóif ,  the  reading  in  B.  Lee.  has  been 
adopted  in  text ;  fníof  bé^cóif  Mi. 

1770.  cuctn-o  ms.  ;  clAfoig  Mi.  1780.  ■oúcut'ó  ms. 

1785-6.  "oo  f  éif  to  SACfAn  om.  F2 ;  EFi  give.  1792.  "bf  eifi  ms. 

1800.  Poem  in  Todd's  isennius,  p.  274,  taken  from  Mac  Firbis's  copy,  E.  I.  A. 

1802.  f\í  fÁn  M2  ;  fíj  fÁn  Mi.  1828.  but»  M2  ;  a  contr.  Mi. 
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1829.  pé  Aip  M2 ;  as  in  text  Mi.  1853.  tu§  ftoc  M2 :  as  in  text  Mi. 

1859.  'po'lcbu-róe  and  TTolrpinne  both  in  Fi ;  ■polcbtn'oe  M1F2 ;  M2  as  in  text. 

1885.  eicpeoit  Mi. 

1886.  50  mbtiA-ónA  M2  ;  70  bliAtmA  Mi  (which  gives  no  alternative  number). 
1902.  p\tcAij\  M2 ;  Mi  as  in  text.  1926.  Zoroastes  M2 ;  ZopoApuep  Mi. 
1968.  VoU-  M1M2F1F2.             1995.  VoUtn-6  M2 ;  not  given  in  Mi. 

2002.  éinf^iAc  M2  ;  Mj  as  in  text. 

2026.  A  few  mss.  of  Keating  have  TtoiteAcrAi-o,  which  form  is  sometimes 
found  in  older  books  :  M1M2,  <fce.,  as  in  text. 

2034.  The  quotation  marks,  of  course,  are  not  in  text.  In  the  translation  '  a 
black  fleet '  is  a  strictly  verbal  rendering :  the  meaning  is  '  a  fierce  company  of 
exiles.'     The  particular  company  intended  is  stated  in  line  3260. 

2040.  Om.  cIocai£  M2,  but  it  gives  the  word  in  2041  ;  Ctoice  Mi,  which, 
has  Cloici§in2041. 

2063.  nA  om.  M1M2  ;  given  in  some  other  copies  ;  notlAniAn,  M1M2. 

2085.  Poem  given  in  B.  Bal.,  p.  371,  and  B.  Lee,  fol.  284.  bliAT>Aii  M2  ; 

Mi  as  in  text. 

2090.  pocAom  Mi  (a  better  reading). 

2091.  In  translation  read  "him"  for  "them". 

2093.  piA  SATtioin  Mi.  2097.  ^An  501-0  rp  5A11  50m  -0111116  Mi. 

2100.  AcpATJA  M2;  eACcpAi-oe  Mi :  ^au  eccpAi"oe-oionipA,OA,ó  S  :  gan  echrada 
d'imradadh,  B.  M.  Cat.  'from  Egerton  154). 

2102.  úpocM2;  cpoc  Mi. 

2103.  ^éubcA  Mi  ;  M2  as  in  text :  jeAbuA  Fi. 

2147.  c|\i  feAcr  Fi  ;  above  the  -oo  in  F2  iroeic  is  written  iu  fresher  ink. 

2148.  SiopriA  Mo  :  Mi  as  in  text.  oijtó  M:. 
2176.  tlUA-OAT)  Mi ;  tlUA-OAC  M2  :  as  in  text  F1F2. 

2276.  omnui£  Mo ;  UAmnAi§  Mi  ;  pe  peAp  Fi ;  pejAÍF;. 

2319.  -óÁipice  Ms.,  and  so  generally. 

2331.  After  eAT)Aip,  cuipnop  etc.,  Mi;  £up  ceó T).. etc..  Mo  (something having 
dropped  out) :  Ms  has  cmpeAÍ)  (the  last  three  letters  being  a  contr.)  between  gup 
and  ceo,  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  reading  of  the  modern  version. 

2334.  rAipcit>ip  M2;  as  in  text  Mi.         2342.  pA  ceAnn  M2 ;  fro  a  ceAnn  Mi. 

2357.  Coponn  M2.  2369.  pÁitnop  M1M2,  and  so  generally. 

2372.  ■oíomÁin  M1M2,  but  often  as  in  text  in  the  same  mss. 

2378-9.  lAppAif  .  .  .  riAÚAp  om.  M2BH ;  Mi  gives  with  a  slight  variation  ; 
given  in  several  mss. 

2393.  1  mboipinn  ConnAcc  Mi.  2398.  ltnt»e  is  the  spelling  of  M1M2. 

2414.  pAip  BH  om.  leip.        2426-29.  om.  M2 ;  given  in  Mi  and  in  most  mss. 

2433.  próeApg  M2  ;  Mi  as  in  text. 

2434.  bun  pite  M2  :  Mi  pi  j  •oeApj,  omitting  bun. 

2455.  neoc  M2 :  neAc  Mi.  2458.  'OApbó  Fi  :  t)Apbo  F2. 

2469.  tl^Aini  M1M0,  which  read.  2473.  M2  om.  uiac  Iucua. 

2474.  M2  om.  ttiac  Sm. 

2483.  M2  has  pern  after  móp,  and  omits  the  remainder  of  par.  Mi  has  &n 
CU.  móp  po,  omitting  the  remainder  of  paragraph.  Several  good  mss.  give  the 
parts  omitted  in  M1M2. 

2502.  Some  mss.  insert  be  after  cÁim^. 
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2516.  II  has  "oo  for  ArhbAit)  pm  be. 

2520.  In  translation  for  "  her  young"  read  "its  tail";  and  for  the  swallowing 
of  mice,  tail  and  all,  and  the  disgust  caused  by  the  tail,  see  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Muchruimhe,  Silva  Gadelica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  352. 

2528.  cóií>  M2,  which,  however,  has  cuait>  in  the  previous  line. 

2539.  ■popmA'o  M2. 

2551.  hAinmn-i£ce  Mi ;  in  M2  the  final  part  is  a  contraction. 

2557.  ttluiriAn  M1M2,  which  read.  2561.  -oigionn  M2  ;  Mi  as  in  text. 

2590.  LeAOiA  Mi.  2621.  t>nioccÁini§  MS. 

2623.  mss.  waver  between  roij\  and  eroip  ;  Mi  and  M2  use  both  forms. 

2641-2.  Agtif  .  .  .  fbiocc;  om.  M2;  Mi  gives,  with  its  peculiar  variants. 

2645.  c|\a-6  F2  ;  cpÁ-5  Fi.  2646.  ftneAC  nÁp  M1M2  ;  t)peAcnA|A  F2» 

2652.  SeAlcA  MiM2. 

2662.  jjupb  M2;  Mi  as  in  text:  cup\Ab  aj\  cum  a  ctuAip  CAjouibb  -do  Ida-oa^ 
a  ctuAf a  E  ;  gujvAb  aja  cumA,  etc.  H. 

2676.  auí  M2.  2677.  ueoc  M2. 

2705-6.  ajju^     ....     tAbpAro-fe;  om.  M2 ;  Mi  gives. 

2730.  •OÁ  btiA'DArn  Mi,  but  the  common  reading  is  as  in  text.  In  cases  like 
this  the  figures  .11.  are  sometimes  read  as  eleven,  and  sometimes  as  two. 

2818.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  number  of  years  as  in  the  previous 
note. 

2852.  Ati  -oeAJjArofi  acc  gep,  etc.,  Mi. 

2906.  fA  •oeilb  M1M2.  2907.  guf  ha  fbeA'ÓAib  Mi. 

2910-22.  From  the  words  Úinne  itiac  ConnpAc  in  2910  to  the  same  name  in 
2921-2  om.  F2,  through  a  scribal  oversight,  the  scribe's  eye  having  lighted  on  the 
second  occurrence  of  the  name,  instead  of  on  the  first — a  common  blunder  in  this  ms. 

2919.  ó  CpuACAm  Mi  ;   ó  CpuACAin  Fi. 

2961-2.  t>Á  iigoi|\ceA|\  EH  for  -oÁ  n^Aipcí.  2971.  conpfiÁil  ms. 

3018.  rneróbe  F2.  3019.  cctnbb  F2.  3068.  pé  beic  E. 

3098.  In  translation  insert  a  comma  after  '  jesters  '. 

3135.  "pÁicbiAig.  The  word  means  skilled  physician,  and  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  CÁ1CI1A15,  which  means  surgeon. 

3139.  Aintifem  om.  EH.  3232.  uiojaat)  mot)  Fi.  3236.  t\ó  HE. 

3260.  •oublomjeA^.  The  word  means  a  fierce  band  of  exiles.  See  note  on 
line  2034. 

3315.  ha  q\i  rmc  om.  M2 ;  HE  give.  3319.  VocLa  F2  ;  poclA  Fx. 

3334.  mot)  p\on  x>e&x>  Mi. 

3335.  bé  cuibj\eAtin  M2  ;  cpiocA  Fi  ;  ujviuca  F2 ;  be  cuibjMonn  FiF2. 

3336.  coimbeAng  Mi.  3426.  ITlATiAnnAc  F1F2.         "Sbe  MXM2. 
3349.  1p  é  An  ConcubAfv-fo  to  end  of  paragraph  om.  EHFi,  but  given  in  W; 

also  in  F2,  with  a  little  variation. 

3441.  In  translation  for  went  read  went  on  an  expedition. 

3474.  ceAngAb  ha  5CÚ15  <;cAob,  the  binding  of  the  five  smalls,  that  is,  of 
the  wrists,  the  ankles,  and  the  neck  :  so  Haliday  ;  so  also  Young,  Trans.  E.I. A.  1. 
Antiquities,  p.  71,  where  he  gives  'bound  neck,  hands,  and  heels,'  as  a  translation 
of  fA  chui5  CAob  f An  aou  cheAugAb,  taken  from  the  lay  of  Conn  mac  an  Deirg. 
See  on  this  subject  Sterne,  Zeitschrift  fur  Celtische  Philologie,  Band  vi,  Haft  I, 
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p.  188.  CeAn^Ab  via  'ouju'  $CAob  is  also  sometimes  met  with.  The  three  caols 
appear  to  be  cAob  An  mnpn,  CAob  An  -opomA,  CAob  ha  coire,  Ibid. 

3494.  a|\  Áir  no  Ap  éigm,  lit.  '  by  consent  or  by  force ':  but  the  phrase  has 
acquired  a  more  general  signification. 

3566-85.  Nearly  all  this  passage  om.  Ml 

3569-85.  From  -pceAt)  of  3569  to  end  of  3585  om.  Fi. 

3584.  cojtu-oe  cig  F2. 

3599.  fjMAb  nT)eA]\5  Mi ;  both  piAb  and  rpiAb  are  given  in  M2. 

3671-4301.  Wanting  in  Mi,  six  pages  of  the  ms.  being  lost. 

3847-51.  AiiiAit  .  -  ,  An-OAonoi5  om.  M2 ;  D,  etc.,  give. 

3859-60.  nAf  A-5  in  these  two  lines  M2  ;  some  mss.  write  nÁrAt) ;  nAffAt)  M5. 
See  vol.  i.,  pp.  220-1,  where  nÁrA-5.  is  written,  though  Mi  has  nAfAt)  in  loco. 

3967-82.  Three  of  these  quatrains  are  given  in  B.  Lee,  fol.  300  a,  b,  in  the 
course  of  a  poem  which  begins  cit>  uoireAch  tdia  poibi. 

3968.  cucca  B.  Lee. 

3970.  An-oirceAch  for  Af  -oeAc  B.  Lee.  (translation  doubtful). 

3971-4.  om.  B.  Lee.  ;  translation  of  line  3974  doubtful. 

3976.  cuchcA  Atnne  B.  Lee. 

4025.  In  translation  read  Cathaoir  for  Conaire. 

4039.  Read  cm.  4040.  -oeicneAmAip  M2,  &c. 

4100.  Poem  given  in  Battle  of  Magh  Lena,  p.  8  ;  also  in  23  K  46,  and  in  23 
L  26,  p.  17. 

4101.  gcé-ocACAc  M2  ;  Cé-ocACAÓ  Ms,  etc. 

4102.  -pÁ  om.  M2  :  pA  caotíi  cbú  M5 ;  D  as  in  text. 

4103.  éipmn  M5D  ;  M2  as  in  text. 

4118.  ni  A|v  bion  cac  ua  óombonn  M2 :  Ms  reads  similarly  (cac,  com- 
lonn  M5). 

4120.  pe  reolA-ó  a  pcgneA 5111b  23  K  46 ;  pe  reobAt)  Ap  ficpbeAccAib 
23  L  26  ;  Ap  feobtnb  An  ficeAccpinb  23  Q,  17  ;  Ap  creoLtub  An  cpicpeAcc- 
Aib  M2 ;  a]\  f eobtnb  Ap  picpeAccinb  M5D  (with  a  slight  variation)  ;  An  feolAib 
A|v  púpeAbAib  Ci ;  pe  reoÍAib  Ap  picpeAccAib  Fi ;  and  so  on  for  endless 
variations. 

4122.  a  oipcibb  for  a  cat>aII  23  K  46. 

4123.  In  a  marginal  note  to  Fi  we  read  : 

ni  AbpAnn  CAch  ttitnge  bénA  50  p\Aibe  An  §opcA  acc  1  pin  tnumAin  AtnÁm 
a  pip  Af  AintAii»  acá  m  beAcpAnn  pin  aici 

50  mceAt)  các  a  céibe 

SeAcnóm  TTltimhAn  minpeiTme. 
4125.  ^ép  CIA11  ^Ap  23  L  26.  4126.  peoib  M2  ;  tionn  M5DC1. 

4127.  mo§  D.  4133.  Ap  M2M5,  etc. 

4135.  cAi-obioc  Ms;  M2  as  in  text.  4145.  'S  om.  D. 

4172.  cmeA'ÓA  M5  ;  as  in  text  M2. 

4193.  -o'Aicbe  bÁir  a,  etc.  D  ;   CAp  éir  mApbcA,  etc.  M5. 
4197.  cbomne  D. 

4247.  a  meic  for  a  n-éA^  D.  4248.  Af  for  'pip  D  ;  At)  pgéub  mop  P. 

4247-54.  Text  of  quatrains  as  in  M2.  These  quatrains  are  given  in  LL, 
p.  147  :  see  Rev.  Celt.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  44. 

4417.  bin  Mi  ;  bioc  M2Ms,  which  read.         4421.  bliA-OAm  the  gen.  reading. 
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4424.  béitn  M2  ;  lén  DM5M1.  oipeAÓAp  M2M5 ;  as  in  text  Mi.  aj\  for 
y op  M2. 

4435.  bpbeAp^  01  p  M2M5 ;  as  in  text  DMi. 

4437.  nAc  bpACAit)  D,  but  generally  nAc  jtacait)  ;  for  translation  read  who 
beheld  not  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

4456.  Ay  é  piiorhpA-o  Af  bíoú  btrm  M2M5D  ;  Mi  as  in  text. 

4552.  tJtlcA  M2M5;  tltiuAib  Mi.  pern  Mi  ;  pénn  M2M5D,  etc. 

4553.  ócÁ  MiM2M5D,  etc.  4613-24.  These  quatrains  om.  D. 
4615.  ACÁ1-0  the  common  reading.  4617.  beAjg  M2. 

4621.  cpioc  M2  ;  as  in  text  M1M5. 

4624.  -óeAJjAit  M2M5  ;  as  in  text  Mi.  4762.  cpice  M2. 

4763.  a^  fot)Aib  pé-o  punn  a  gÍAc  Mi ;  Ag  t>Áib  pé-o  M5. 

4776.  Ceic  for  Uat>5  M2. 

4864.  read  ttlurhAin.  4915.  read  Leicgbmn.  4960.  readx>e&,yr\e^x>. 

4973-6.  om.  MiD.      4974.  gbiAt)  forpóigbiA-ó  M5.      4978.  read  £eAp  rnuige. 

4994-7.  Quatrain  given  in  B.  Lee,  fol.  167  ab. 

4994.  An  mAidi  pi£  B.  Lee. 

4995.  beAC  po  bAOi  M1M0M5D,  etc.,  the  usual  reading  of  Keating  mss.  for 
1  bbecpib  c-|aai  of  B.  Lee,  which  has  been  adopted  (slightly  altered)  in  text;  the 
place,  however,  has  not  been  identified. 

4996-7.  Text  as  in  M2.  4996.  -oó  om.  MiD.  4997.  pypAin-o  B.  Lee. 

5067.  Af  11AÓ  M2 ;  if  hac  FiF2.  5146.  but)  M5;  contr.  MiM2. 

5071.  Af  riAp  M2  ;  ip  nAp  FiF2.  5184.  um  biAt>  as  in  text  M1M5. 

5198.  Latharlog  mor  is  the  reading  of  the  printed  version  of  this  narrative  in 
Sil.  Gad.  (from  Eg.  1782).  A  version  of  the  narrative  is  also  given  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  193  b  (O'Longan's  copy),  where  the  reading  is  111  gAbcA  yoy  necb  "01b 
co  troepriA'o  L&CAip  pobb  CAÍtnAti  T)o.     All  the  Keating  mss.  read  as  in  text. 

5244.  "oeinmei§  Mi ;  "oeinrheic  M2M5  ;  -0011111161011  D. 

5247.  po  cbeiú  Mi ;  j?a  beic  M2M5D,  etc. 

5248.  Text  as  in  Mi  (which,  however,  writes  poibbeiú). 
5270.  cuipppi  M2D.  5272.  uuipppi  M2D. 

5272-3.  For  nAc  pAibe  a  beA£,  Mi  has  nAp  rhóp  At>bAp\  a  inmiT>. 

5314.  m  bí  D,  as  in  text  MiM2. 

5316.  An  cpeAf ,  etc.  ;  this  counsel  Flaithri  does  not  say  was  good  in  this 
sentence,  but  that  is  implied.  In  MiS  it  is  stated  expressly  that  it  was  good,  in 
the  clause  beginning  ei^cpionriA  beop  ■o'éinneAc  triAc  mojuit),  etc. 

5330.  5UAilliT>e  M2.  5347.  pui-oiuJAt)  M5D. 

5349.  impiopAinM2;  impiofAu  M1DM5.  5351.  po  mss. 

5354.  bi  M2  ;  biA  M1M5D.  5362.  buitne  bAnn  M2D  as  in  text  M1M5. 

5374.  After  x>pAOi  M5  reads  Cpiopc  "oo  beic  Ap  ua  céupAt),  tnopAnn,  etc. ; 
DMiM2  as  in  text. 

5411.  AHAbAHin  is  the  reading  of  the  mss.  ;  and  it  should  be  au  adaiuu  (i.e., 
ah  the  article)  if  we  omit  the  é  after  pompA,  as  DFiF2  and  most  mss.  do.  The 
omission  of  é  is  perhaps  the  easier  reading  :  but  é  is  given  in  MiM2M5,  etc. 

5464.  copy  of  this  poem  m  B.  Bal.  fol.  136  ;  B.  Lee.  fol.  139. 

5480.  éipe,  ip  £óoIa,  T  t>AnbA  M2 ;  as  in  text  Mi. 

5490.  t>A-obcuit>  Mi ;  bAT>bcA  M2 ;  bAT>bcA  M5. 

5522.  triAc  CopmAic  CAip  is  inserted  in  M5  before  tucc.  5526.  Ierus  M5. 
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5522-29.  om.  M1M2D  ;  given  in  M5,  etc. 

5557.  see  B.  Lee,  fol.  86,  line  17. 

5558.  A-ocuAtAmoip  several  mss.  ac  cuAlAmoi]A  M2. 
5562.  5U]a  for  50  M2 ;  ^ojx  Mi;  110  5«^  M5;  50  D,  etc. 
5567.  bboro  D  ;  but  generally  as  in  text. 

5585.  -óéAnA-m  M2  ;  "oeAriAm  M5D,  etc. 

5588.  'n-A]A  n-A§Aro  om.  M2M5 ;  given  in  D,  etc. 

5592-3.  Aguf  tuAt)  to  bnÁc  line  5593  om.  M2M5  ;  given  in  D,  etc. 

5598.  -oÁ  om.  M2M5  ;  given  in  DMi,  etc. 

5603.  rmc  .  .   .   CeAtxirACAij  om.  M2.  5616.  ]\í  M2. 

5628-9.  For  ah  bfuibro,  etc.,  which  is  the  reading  of  M2M5,  cj\éT)  Af  fgeb 
Agtntofi  t)uinn  a  bj\Áic|Ae,  etc.  D. 

5695.  eocuií>  M2.  5770.  a|a  tntiAii)  om.  M2 ;  DM5M1  give. 

5787.  RiogtiAcMg;  Ríojhac  MiM5. 

5813.  -oon  ■oo-tiiAn  om.  M2M5 ;  Mi  gives ;  and  the  words  are  necessary  to 
prevent  confusion  between  the  centuries  and  the  ages  of  the  world. 

5828.  a  hAtbAin  M1M5,  etc.  ;  ó  AbbAin  M2. 

5831.  b|\Ái§-óeM2;  as  in  text  M1M5,  etc.  5940.  bui  M2  ;  bAOi  M5. 

5942-3.  f\í  éibe  "oeifceijAC  om.  M2M5 ;  Mi  gives. 

5948.  -pi  Att>Aii  om  M2  ;  M5  gives.  5964.  boAjAn  M2. 

5982-90.  om.  M2M5;  given  in  MiD  ;  D  om.  q\Á  in  5982,  but  otherwise  agrees 
with  text. 

5993.  SAgfAninb  M2. 

6003.  fUAflogAÍ)  M2  ;  •of-UAfglAt)  Mi.  6005.  CArojMob  M2. 

6013.  Bissey  Mi;  Mi  inserts  Berclay  after  Bisey;  D  also  inserts  Berclay 
which  is  not  in  Mo  ;  D  writes  Gimhard  for  Giffard ;  M5  has  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  paragraphs. 

6127.  mb]AioccÁmioc  M1M2M5  ;  but  tiA  mbneActiAc  in  6130  M2M5. 

6134.  CucaM2;  CuccaM5;  Cuca  Mi.  6135.  Suitic  M2  ;  Suit)iX)  Mi. 

6149.  CjAonncle  M2M5 ;  cpoitiice  MiD,  as  in  text. 

6151.  leACÁriAc  M2DM1,  etc.  I  have,  however,  written  beACAUAc  through- 
out, which  accords  with  the  common  pronunciation. 

6152.  botroAin  M2,  as  in  text  Mi. 

6237.  t)|AÍoccAine,  mt>f\ioccÁin  M2.  6256.  bAtfi  M2. 

6291-2.  In  the  same  line  in  Mi  we  have  u^bA-mur*  and  oj\bATrmr\ 
6348.  mAf  many  copies,  as  in  text  M2. 

6385.  bpACCAc  M2  ;  bfiACAc  Mi ;  bfiACAC  F1F2. 

6386.  |\acac  MiM2M5;  jvACAc  F]F2D,  etc. 
6395.  CotrigA  M2,  as  in  text  Mi. 
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